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tative modifications is endorsed. 


Introduction 
This paper’s aim is to display — in the 
» most systematic way possible — the 


vicissitudes of the scoring and interpreta- 
tion of the shading responses. 

It is our intention to trace the genesis of 
the confusion which reigns in this field 
with the purpose of attempting to clarify 
the problems inherent to this Rorschach 
category. 

We have selected authors who have 
dealt with the subject, on the basis of 
heir importance and their acceptance 
mong Rorschach workers in different 
ountries. 


In itself the term shading, or Hell- 
idunkel as it is used by Rorschach, leads to 
onfusion. 

Rorschach (1948) defines the shading 
responses in the following-way: 
:. an interpretation in which not only the form 
but also the nuances (Schattierungen) have acted as 
determinants. Here white and black appear as color. 
values. Such color responses are not equivalent to 
the color interpretations proper but should be 
valued differently, as Hell-Dunkel (light-dark) 
interpretations . . . {pp. 184-185]. 
Both of these definitions appear as 
comments on the response of Ober- 
holzer's patient to Card II: “ ... a wide 
parkway, lined by beautiful dark trees, 
which ascends and is lost in the distance, 
in a parapet [p. 250].” (Schachtel’s 1967 
9 translation, Experiential Foundations of 

I Rorschach's Test). 

- Further on, Rorschach (1948) 
says: “The FFb with Fb in parentheses 
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predominate, i.e., those interpretations in 
which, actually, not the color values but 
Helligkeit and Schatten values have given 
the cue [p. 193]". (The first word — Hel- 
ligkeit — may be translated as lumi-. 
nosity, clarity, lightness; while the second 
— Schatten — can only be translated as 
shadow or shade.) 

On analyzing the preceding quota- 

tions, the confusion existing in the defini- 
tion of the shading responses becomes 
quite clear. This confusion seems to be 
due to: 
1. Rorschach did not have time to develop 
this category of determinants. He dis- 
covered a new perceptual aspect of the 
Cards in the analysis of Oberholzer's 
patient (it is important to recall the 
change in their printing since “he soon 
realized the possibilities this new feature 
offered [p. 243]" Schachtel, 1967, refer- 
ring to Ellenberger’s “The Life and 
Work of Hermann Rorschach", Bulletin 
of the Menninger Clinic, 18, 1954); 
nevertheless his untimely death hindered 
a more complete discrimination of the 
different perceptual-experiential values 
(a term we gratefully owe to E.G. 
Schachtel) of this determinant. In his ini- 
tial description it would seem that he was 
mainly interested in separating the shad- 
ing responses from the color responses 
(Fb). This is already evident in the con- 
text (p. 193) where he differentiates 
another type of affective reaction in rela- 
tion to the shading responses. 
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2. This situation seems to have deter- 
mined the fact that in his work we do not 
find an analysis of the perceptual process 
involved in the formation of the shading 
responses. 

3. Finally, and perhaps as one of the 
deepest and most serious roots of the 
shading problem, we find that the causes 
cited previously lead to a semantic and 
linguistic confusion regarding the defini- 
tion of the shading responses. 

Rorschach's (1948) first step was the 
description of the existence of the Cards' 
nuances (Schattierungen), which he did 
not relate to the tactile experience, since 
Oberholzer's patient did not give re- 
sponses of this type (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Card VI: “This is like the 
skin of a predatory animal with very 
(s markings along the spine [p. 
186]." 

On the contrary, Rorschach (1948) dis- 
covers the spatial element (already cited 
response to Card II) and therefore relates 
the nuances to perspective and distance. 
Nevertheless, the other two responses 
scored as F(Fb) — or F(C) or FE, follow- 
ing Binder, some American authors, or 
the Swiss (Loosli-Usteri) and French 
(Canivet) custom — which are: Card IV 
“A fountain of smoke . . . [p. 185]", and 
Card VII “And here again this center 
part out of which strong smoke clouds de- 
velop that look like figures [p. 186]", do 
not present the same perceptual-experi- 
ential characteristics as the response on 
Card II. 

This leads us, then, to the problem of 
the terms employed. (The reader is coun- 
selled to review the quotations on page 
one in order to follow the ensuing discus- 
sion.) If we let ourselves be guided by the 
previous quotations, we will see that Ror- 
schach uses three terms: 


1. Nuances: Schattierungen in German, 
shading or chiaroscuro in English, estom- 
page in French, sombreado or matizado 
in Spanish. 

2. Light-dark: Helldunkel in German, 
Chiaroscuro or shading in English — 
according to each school (Rapaport or 
Klopfer for instance) — Clairobscur or 
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Clob in French, claroscuro or sombreado 
in Spanish. 

3. Chromatic value of the black, grey or 
white (“ ... white and black as color 
values [p. 185]”’. Rorschach uses the three 
terms without distinctions to construct 
his definition of the F(Fb). f 

The three terms refer — in our 
opinion — to three different perceptual - 
experiences, that correspond to different 
characteristics of the objects perceived, 
based on the stimulus value of the Cards. 
In the contact with what is perceived, the 
choice of one of them indicates — we - 
think — a process of perceptual selection - 
of one of the aspects of the stimulus and of 
the object it evokes and not of others. 
(These characteristics may, of course 
appear together in a response; but in that - 
case the scoring should show the com- 
bination of such different aspects.) 

One of the roots of the confusion men: 
tioned before lies in the meaning ascribed 1 
to the term “nuances” in the perception - 
of any color. 3 

In art and drawing the term nuances 
is used in two ways: a) To indicate à 
technique through which the artist uses 
different tones or shades of the same color 
with subtle variations in order to create 
an impression of surface, depth, distance, 
volume, etc. b) In order to create values” 
of lightness or darkness of the colors 4 
such. : 

The other existing confusion lies in 
that the word shade is frequently used 2$ 
synonymous of dark, nuancée, toned 
etc. In this case the lightness or darkness 
are adjectives that may be used to define 1 
certain style of shading. Finally, the situ- 


ation gets even worse, for in popular lan 
guage the term dark is very often used 2$ 
synonymous or as a substitute of black 0f 
grey, i.e., of achromatic colors. Normally» i 
any object may possess any of the follow” 
ing characteristics or all three at once: 

1. Black, grey, or white color. 

2. Surface or texture, that is to say a ta” 
tile quality. | 
3. Volume, i.e., a space-filling quality, am 
something diffuse, seen in perspective 0^7 
endowed with depth. | 
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In its turn the value described above in 
point b) may be attributed to any of the 
three characteristics just mentioned. 
Thus, black, grey, or any color may be 
darker or lighter within the scale of tones 
of the color in question. This may confer, 
for instance, a somber aspect (dark, not 
clear, without light) to an object. In this 
way a color like red may be a dark or 
light red, and the same thing occurs with 
the greys, etc. 

In the case of the texture responses, 
light or darkness are perceived as bril- 
liance or opacity, depending on the way 
in which the object reflects light. 

The spatial experience in the Ror- 
schach is closely related to illumination. 
Its degree allows the precise determina- 
tion of the limits of objects and of the 
spatial relation existing between diverse 
objects or between parts of the same 
object. 

In the Rorschach, the characteristics of 
the stimulus — blots — determine that in 
the light-dark continuum, darkness pre- 
vails (except on Cards VI, VII and the 
central part of IX). The lack of light (that 
is the darkness) creates a sensation of 
something dark, enveloping to the S, a 
sensation that must be differentiated from 
the perception of a black object for 
instance. 

Based on the concepts we have at- 
tempted to clarify, we will now refer to 
Binder’s (1959) contribution to the 
shading responses. 


A review of Binder's work, who was 
the first to deal with this subject, left un- 
finished by Rorschach, leads immediately 
to the need of restating and reformulating 
two key situations in scoring: 

1. The need of an objective definition of 
the light-dark stimulus. This point has 
already been attempted in part on refer- 
ring to Rorschach's work. 

2. The need of the Inquiry, its impor- 
tance and how to deal with it. 


Binder (1959) differentiates two types 
of shading responses. 
I. Helldunkel responses: The author de- 
fines them as follows: 


- - - no single nuances are emphasized. The basis of 
this manner of perception resides in the light-dark 
impression experienced upon looking at a Card as a 
whole, i.e., a total, diffuse impression of the light- 
dark values of a whole Card ... Accordingly the 
light-dark impression is neither articulated as iso- 
lated shapes, nor the different light-dark tones 
emphasized in their individual values. But the total- 
ity of the nuances is apprehended . . . as something 
indefinite, diffuse, manifold, impregnated by a com- 
mon fundamental character . . . Although the black 
Cards are largely shaded, nevertheless the light- 
dark nuances overflow and mingle, are similar to 
each other ... as a whole they make a relatively 
homogeneous impression [p. 34]. 


EXAMPLES 

Card IV: "A scarecrow draped with 
dark cloth. W FHd Obj. [p. 35].” 

Card V: *A mountain slope covered 
by dark forest — a range of mountains. 
W HdF N O- [p. 36].” 

Card IV: “Like a nightmare. W Hd 
Abstraction O- [p. 36}.”” 


Il. F (Fb) responses: “. . . are possible 
only where, within the blot-area chosen 
by the subject there are at least some nu- 
ances of different tones, with sufficient 
boundaries among them so that each 
shade has a more or less recognizable 
formal limit [p. 32].” 


EXAMPLE 
Card VI (top D): 

A fountain in the shape of a slim triton of black 
marble. One sees clearly how water emerges at the 
top, the head of the figure, and flows down the 
marble. Further back a Roman water bowl of a 
peculiar, light, cloudy marble. Strange water spit- 
ting-figures are attached to the bowl. They are 
already half broken and partially covered by dark 
moss. D F (Fb) Architecture O + Íp. 33]." 


Binder (1959) continues to differ- 
entiate two other types of responses that 
do not fit exactly into the categories 
already described: 


III. These real light-dark interpretations must be 
differentiated from those responses where an in- 
terpretation arises without emphasis on the light- 
dark moment, but where a light-dark moment is 
mentioned secondarily as an after thought, only 
used to embellish the response [p. 30]. 


EXAMPLE 

Card IV (inverted): 
- «the two central black stripes . . . were inter- 
preted as: ‘A man, one can only see the long legs 
and the region of the hips well, while the upper part 
of the body (dark part in central column) is unclear’. 
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For the construction of this response, the subject 
used the boundaries of the two deeply black stripes 
against the lighter surroundings, and based his 
interpretation on these boundary lines as a form 
moment, while the black as a dark value did not 
play any part at all. Therefore the response is not a 
Helldunkel response . . . and must be scored Dd F+ 
H O+.[p. 29]. 

IV. As with the color responses, among the light- 
dark interpretations such responses also appear ex- 
ceptionally; they almost have no direct relation to 
emotional life and should be denominated ‘intellec- 
tual light-dark interpretations’ . . . The subject does 
not react here with a naive emotional giving in to 
the light-dark moment, but deals with it in a thought- 
ful, observant attitude, only because of the intellec- 
tual meaning of the light-dark moment. [p. 30-31]. 


EXAMPLE 

Card III: 

‘Two men who take off their hats bowing to each 
other . . . if one wished one could still say that they 
are English school boys because their suits are black.” 
The subject’s original interpretation is a popular 
response which, as we are convinced by means of 
the inquiry of many normal subjects, comes about 
without any real emphasis on a light-dark moment. 
Scored: W M H P. Asan observation a secondary 
emphasis on black may be added [p. 30]. 

These definitions show contradictory 
aspects that — we think — lead to con- 
fusion due to the superposition of percep- 
tual components in the types of shading 
responses differentiated by Binder. More- 
over, this superposition does not only 
refer to perceptual aspects but also — and 
this is even more serious — to the over- 
lapping of perception and content as will 
be shown further on. 

In this definition of the Helldunkel re- 
sponses what is most evident is the co- 
existence of: (a) the global impression 
constantly referred to localization; (b) 
darkness as diffuse or enveloping, and 
(c) darkness as color, black or grey. 

This last aspect is the most confusing 
in Binder with regard to its definition, 
for he does not include the appraisal of 
black as color as a determinant. This con- 
fusion may be observed in the scoring of 
the color black as Helldunkel or light- 
dark, and also in the opposite sense — 
which would fall within response type III 
described above as secondary emphasis 
on blackness (its darkness not being ac- 
centuated). 

As can be seen, just as in Rorschach’s 
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work the problem lies in the mea 
cribed to "darkness". " ‘ 

On analyzing Binder’s (1959): 
ples, it can be appreciated that his} 
scoring is not always consistent 
theoretical definitions. According to! 
a Helldunkel response must conta 
three characteristics already mi 
in order to be scored as such. Ni 
less, in many instances one ob: 
deduction of the existence of two 
teristics from the presence of onl} 
them in the response, and in son 
even when one of them is present 
a dysphorical impression, which | 
ject in his verbalization does not 
explicitly to the shading of the Gi 
seems quite evident, therefore, thé 
dysphoric impression is derived 
content of the response. 


EXAMPLES 

Card I: “A figure, half woma 
devil, raising its hands in a threal 
way. W M FHd H [p. 66]." 

In this response no reference to sh 
can be found. A possible solutio 
our opinion a better one — would 
qualify the response as sinister, folli 
Alcock (1963), according to its CO 
(Thus the scoring would be: W^ 
Sin.) | 

Card V: “ ‘A bat’. The subj 
‘Yes, it also coincides with the 
do have such a dark color’. Scoret 
+ í P, secondary emphasis on b 
30]." 

Card II: "Like a big, flying. 
there (lateral D) the wings, here 
M de d) the head. D FHd- A 

6]." E 

In the example of Card V as wel 
the example cited as illustrati 
Binder's IVth type of response 
above), it is evident that he diff 
blackness from darkness. But it 
evident that Binder does not wish 
clude this aspect in the authentic 
responses and seems to consider thi 
ation as a "special phenomenon" 
Bohm later on). Binder (1959) j 
this point of view based on the | 
mental and intellectual character 9 
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use of darkness — blackness. Therefore 
the only explanation of this way of scor- 
ing — derived from his examples — is 
that the Helldunkel responses must 
always indicate dysphoria, for the 
examiner, interpreted as a result of the 
accent on darkness in the percept. Other- 
wise, the scoring of FHd for the response 
on Card II cited above — raven flying — 
is incomprehensible, since the $ mentions 
neither its blackness, nor a feeling of 
dysphoria, nor even the personal 
symbolic meaning of the raven. Further- 
more, the criterion according to which the 
response to Card III cited before (see 
above) cannot be scored as Helldunkel, 
because the majority of Ss do not mention 
the darkness or blackness of the suits, 
does not seem particularly valid either. 


It is striking, too, that the word Hell- 
dunkel (chiaroscuro or shading) is used 
almost exclusively, following Binder's 
(1959) examples, in its dark and not in its 
light aspect. This latter one does appear 
frequently too in the Rorschach, for 
instance on Card VI or VII, although it is 
true that the Rorschach Cards tend to 
emphasize the aspect of darkness more 
than lightness. But what is confusing and 
annoying is that darkness is not clearly 
differentiated from blackness or greyness 
as achromatic colors, and is always con- 
sidered to be an indication of a dysphoric, 
oppressive, etc. mood, as if the perception 
of the stimulus were always, without 
exception, related to an experience of this 
type in all Ss, 


For instance, (Binder, 1959) Card VI 
(sideways): 

"The silhouette of a castle in ruins on the top of a 
cliff. D FHd+ N O+. (The subject adds that on 
overlooking the whole Card previously he got ‘an 
indefinite impression of something shadowy’; then, 
on turing the Card he suddenly saw the silhouette 
of the ruined castle. This comment reproduces the 
mechanism of the formation of the D FHd interpre- 
tations very well.) [p. 35]. 

In this example we can see how Binder 
scores the response as FHd based exclu- 
sively on his concept that the light-dark 
interpretations are always whole re- 
sponses and that every D response 
appearing after a light-dark impression is 


a perseveration of the global impression. 
However, the S$ does not relate the castle 
itself to shading at all; perhaps it might 
have played a part in the response, but in 
order to ascertain this the Inquiry is 
essential. And furthermore, why should 
the silhouette — just the outline — of a 
castle be a shading response? Would it 
not be more correct to score the S’s per- 
ception as a form response and perhaps 
consider it, qualitatively, as a successful 
solution of — or as a successful defence 
against — the previous shadowy 
impression? 

The confusion created by Binder’s 
(1959) work inevitably leads to the need 
of clearly differentiating one aspect from 
the other, darkness from blackness as 
color, as Schachtel points out, too. And 
following Klopfer, one may further dif- 
ferentiate diffuse darkness from black and 
grey as achromatic colors; and even, if 
necessary, from the saturation of the light 
or dark color perceived. We think that a 
neat distinction must be made between 
the characteristics of the stimulus (dif- 
fuse, dark, black) and the accompanying 
affect which is not always the same for all 
Ss. 

It seems to us that these aspects also 
are confused in Binder’s (1959) work due 
to his need of correlating the scoring 
system with the theory of the peripherical 
and central feelings. Thus the author says 
in his First Psychological Com- 
ments: “In order to show the approach 
that will be applied in what is to follow, 
we must briefly recall some thoughts that 
have become current in a biologically 
oriented psychology [our italics]. It tends 
to differentiate between ‘central’ and 
‘peripheric’ psychic events [p. 8]." For 
more details see Binder's work. Further 
on, in his final considerations, Binder 
(1959) declares that: ‘‘Investi- 
gation...showed that the ideas de- 
veloped by newer psychological works 
concerning the basis and construction of 
feelings, can be transposed without effort 
[our italics] to the results of the Ror- 
schach [p. 125].” These two quotations 
seem to show that starting from a theo- 
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retical frame of reference, “new” in his 
time, the author tends to impose it upon 
the Rorschach, forsaking to a certain de- 
gree, as we have attempted to show, the 
reality of the perception and the experi- 
ence of the Ss studied. 

The greatest difference we perceive 
between Rorschach and Binder, is that 
the scientifically open attitude of the 
former contrasts with the position of the 
latter. Binder refers his work, from the 
beginning, to theories that even if current 
in his time, have become antiquated if not 
obsolete from a perceptual as well as an 
experiential point of view. 

That a scoring system derived from 
such theories is still used — with or with- 
out changes in its terminology and scor- 
ing symbols, with or without more 
"modern" theoretical additions, etc. — 
by many of the most important authors of 
our time seems at least surprising. We 
feel that it should be discussed and re- 
vised. We feel the same regarding Bohm’s 
(1967) statement: ‘“Binder’s system is by 
far preferable to Klopfer’s because it 
develops the categories of Rorschach’s 
Test organically, while Klopfer’s system 
follows principles more centered on 
objects (surface, depth, etc.) and thus ob- 
scures what is psychologically essential 
[p. 70]." 

The only thing that we detect in Binder 
as being an "organic" development of 
Rorschach's ideas, is that he continues to 
use the F (Fb) category; everything refer- 
ring to the real light-dark responses 
(Helldunkel) is Binder's own elaboration. 
We do not attempt to disregard Binder's 
contribution (of real historical import- 
ance) but rather to point out that many 
of the later investigations and research 
represent an enrichment of the Rorschach, 
and this seems possible only when an un- 
flinching fidelity to the Master is not the 
principal aim. 

The study of the Psychodiagnostik is 
impressive because of Rorschach’s 
objective and conscientious search for the 
determinants in order to create a scoring 
system with a clear delimitation of the 
perceptual objective and the experiential 
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subjective factors. This differentiation’ 
emerges from the primordial necessity of) 
recognizing the determinant used by the 
subject more clearly, but also to prevent: 
the examiner from tergiversating the 
responses (a situation that occurs rather 
frequently in Binder’s examples and that 
perhaps can be related to the lack of use 
or lack of clarity in the explanation of the: 
use of the Inquiry). s 

We consider that the perception of any 
object on the Rorschach Cards or any 
where else, implies a perceptual sel 
tivity regarding the elements taken into 
account, which depend on personality 
variables. Thus, an object may possess 
shape, volume, texture, color, movement, 
depth, etc. With respect to the problem of 
the lightness or darkness of a color, in the 
sense of its saturation, we think that i 
may be included among the qualitative 
differentiations of the determinants in the 
same way as one may distinguish between 
a warm and a cold texture, etc. — — 

Among the later works in this field, 
two seem to us the most outstand 
ing: Binder's and Klopfer’s, due to theif 
depth and their impact upon Rorschadr 


authors continue to use the scoring Cà 
gories of one of them or a mixture of 
ina more or less visible manner.) —— 
One may ask why Bohm, on conside 
ing "surface, depth, etc.” as “mort 
centered on objects", thinks that these 
aspects do not develop the test’s categorit^ 
in an "organic" fashion, wh 1 
Klopfer's great contribution consis 
precisely in having discriminated betwe™ 
the different reactions — visual and ta 
tile — of a subject in face of the light-d? 
stimulus of the blots and the objects 
evokes. Moreover, Rorschach for instan 
already had included the notion of dept 
as perspective and Binder (1959) himst? 
mentions the texture responses on som 
occasions (see, for instance, the respon 
on p. 72). an 
We shall illustrate the foregoing W" 
examples taken from Binder's work. 
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Card I (lower part of lateral D): “The 
play of the waves [p. 36].” Binder scores 
this response: D Hd N O-, with the fol- 
lowing justification: 

‘The person who gave this interpretation, offered 
a global interpretation of a black bird of prey im- 
mediately before. From this global interpretation 
the reaction to the overall impression of nuances 
perseverated and the subject took, for his subsequent 
interpretation, only the lower lateral right figure, 
for there the total “wavy” character of the shading 
stands out clearly.[p. 36] 

How does Binder know that this was 
the way in which the response came 
about? Did he inquire? Did the subject 
point out that character of waviness even 
if only with his finger? Or does he deduce 
this from his theoretical scheme of refer- 
ence in which a Helldunkel response in D 
is always a perseveration after a Hell- 
dunkel response in W? 

One may also ask — following Binder 
— why this response indicates dysphoria, 
since at no time the $ refers to such a 
dysphoric mood. It would have been a dif- 
ferent matter if, for instance, it had been a 
stormy sea. We may analyze the preced- 
ing Helldunkel whole response — black 
bird of prey — in the same manner. This 
is a response in which one might suppose 
an aggressive component, but not neces- 
sarily a dysphoric one, unless we presume 
that symbollically black, or birds of prey, 
always have this meaning. Actually now- 
days this symbolic transposition is not 
admissible without having access to the 
S’s associations. 

The example of the waves would have 
been scored very differently if attention 
were focussed more on the element of the 
blot that attracted the S’s attention. 
Thus, possibly it could have been an mF 
(inanimate movement) or even a cF (sur- 
face impression) response, based on the 
possible sheen of the surface, etc. 

We feel that the scoring of this example 
shows that the author did not study 
(inquire) and therefore did not respect the 
S’s perception sufficiently, apparently 
due to the need of including the response 
within a theory that, it seems, he meant to 
justify at all costs. 

One of the fundamental differences 
between Binder and Klopfer lies, pre- 


cisely, in the latter’s emphasis upon the 
S’s perception and experience; this can 
readily be observed in Klopfer’s handling 
of the Inquiry. Furthermore, it is true 
that Klopfer’s attention is perhaps more 
object-directed than  Binder's, whose 
interest was clearly blot-centered. We 
think that Schachtel, with his pheno- 
menological approach clearly illustrates 
— even though he also continues to use 
Binder's scoring categories translated 
into English — the drawing together of 
both points of view. It is our contention 
that both must be kept in mind in order to 
understand the response process. There- 
fore, we cannot score the stimulus by 
itself, nor the S by himself, but must 
understand and score the response as the 
result of this interaction. 


On reviewing the bibliography on the 
subject of shading, it may be seen that 
Klopfer (Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, & 
Holt, 1954) is conspicuous for his exhaus- 
tive, clear and systematic work on the 
scoring of the shading responses. His great 
value resides, precisely, in what many 
consider as a defect: his **obsessiveness" 
and the troublesome and annoying multi- 
plicity of his shading determinants. The 
differentiation of these multiple deter- 
minants, based on the formal properties 
of the stimulus — shading — opens the 
way to a deeper discrimination and 
understanding of the vital experiences 
linked with the perception of this 
determinant. 


Klopfer defines his scoring categories 
in the following way: 

c: Shading gives the impression of sur- 
face or texture. 

K: Shading gives the impression of 
three-dimensions or depth, either in 
the sense of diffusion (K or KF) or 
vista (FK). 

k: Shading gives the impression of a 
three-dimensional expanse projec- 
ted on a two-dimensional plane. 

Cutting across this three-fold classifi- 
cation is the important distinction be- 
tween differentiated and undifferentiated 
use of shading. 
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Differentiated Shading Responses, 
which include: 
Fc: Where the surface or texture effect 
is either itself highly differentiated 
or, more usually, where the object 
possessing surface or texture qual- 
ities has definite form. 
Where the three-dimensional or 
depth impression is combined with 
definite form perception, giving vista 
or perspective to a landscape, for 
example. 


Where the shading gives the impres- 
sion of a three-dimensional expanse 
projected on a two-dimensional 
plane involving definite shape. Al- 
though the shading is used within 
the context of a definite object (for 
instance, an X-ray of the chest with 
ribs showing, or the topographical 
map of a definite country) it is 
characteristic of the Fk response that 
the shading effect itself is used in a 
relatively undifferentiated way. 


FK: 


Fk: 


Undifferentiated Shading Responses, 
which include: 
cF: Where the object has a vague or in- 
definite form, and the attention of 
the subject is focussed on the surface. 
c: Where the subject demonstrates that 
he quite disregards any form ele- 
ment, and focusses interest only on 
the surface or texture effect. This 
demonstration can only be assumed 
if the subject uses the shading in this 
way mechanically, repeating this 
type of response more than twice in 
the series of blots. 
Where some form enters into the 
depth or diffusion impression, but 
with formlessness and flux implicit 
in the concept. 
K: Where the response implies depth or 
diffusion with no form. 
kF: Where the three-dimensional ex- 
panse is projected on a two-dimen- 
sional plane on an object of indefi- 
nite shape. 
k: Where the three-dimensional ex- 
panse is projected on a two-dimen- 
sional plane in a way that implies 


KF: 
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no form at all; this is extrem 
rare. 


Regarding achromatic color, Kloj 
(Klopfer et al., 1954) says: 
These are the only color response 
achromatic Cards ... C" is scored 
interested in black, white, or gr: 
terms of texture or diffusion . . 
of C' responses are made, according to thej 
familiar principle of the degree of definitenes 
form of the concept in question [i.e. FC’, CF, 
[p. 167]. 
For more details see Klopfer’s Devel 
ments in the Rorschach Techniq 
Vol. I. : 
Returning to the example of the bla 
bird of prey, for Klopfer this would | 
be a shading response but a C" responi 
probably scored as FC’. The nuance 
not play a part in this response, only 
color of the object is important to the p 
ceiver. It would have been a differe 
matter if the subject had included 
shading: for instance, if he had spok 
of a bird of prey with black feathers: 
had pointed to the surface nuances 
Card I. In this case we would hav 
association of two determinants: t 
ture (Fc) and achromatic color (FC?) M 
surface and color of the object perceived 
The introduction of surface respond 
the perception and experience of testel 
and as such it is not a principle 
diverges from Rorschach, but simpl 
new principle at the moment in whi 
Klopfer (1938) formulates it. Surface 
texture is mentioned in a very I 
examples by Binder, who did not take 
into account and did not differentiate it, 
Thus, Rorschach’s F (Fb) takes in 
account only certain forms of experien 
ing and perceiving nuances, which Klo 
fer includes in his scoring system as one! 
the forms of surface perception. It seem 
remarkable that few authors mentio 
these aspects of the Fc responses point 
out by Klopfer et al, 1954 (tran 
Parencies, reliefs, color in photograp! 
etc.; see pp. 130-176, Vol. I of Klopfel 
Developments in the Rorschach Ted 
nique). These are precisely the aspects! 
Fc most closely akin to those described l 
Rorschach and Binder, to which Klop 
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- gives a new but very similar specific inter- 
pretation. 

Klopfer contributes two new dimen- 
sions to the Rorschach that previously 
were not yet or less developed. They are: 
1. Surface or texture (c). 

2. Depth, volume, diffusion and distance, 
or three-dimensional perspective (K and 
FK). 

Thus he incorporates the tactile-visual 
components into the Rorschach, almost 
completely absent in Binder. 

On his part Binder differentiates two 
aspects: 

1. The discrete (peripheric) aspect: 
F(Fb) — or F(C) — which is no more 
than one of the variables of Fc and 
FK. 

2. The total (central) aspect: Hell- 
dunkel. A confused and confusing mix- 
ture of K, c, and C". 

The character of discreteness or totality 
may be applied qualitatively to any of 
Klopfer's types of determinants, but it 
cannot be superimposed on them. The 
total, diffuse, etc., aspect may be felt in 
regard to the tactile experience (c and 
cF), as well as regarding the spatial (K) 
or even the surface color experience (C 
or C’). 

We will refer only briefly to E. Bohm's 
(1967) contribution since this author, 
important exponent of the "European 
school" follows Binder's scoring system. 
Furthermore, his ideas concerning the 
subject are well known through his paper 
in Ovsiankina's Rorschach Psychology 
(Bohm, 1940). We would only like to 
mention that in the III International 
Rorschach Congress (Rome, 1956) and in 
the third revised edition of his book 
(1967) Bohm continues to uphold the 
same system. Bohm rejects Klopfer's 
contributions as not being “organic”, 
when — in our opinion — Klopfer is the 
first and only author who breaks through 
the existing theoretical scheme on con- 
tributing not only the notion of the 
“object” to perception in the Rorschach, 
but. moreover, on introducing a more 
psychological, less psychiatric, and more 
dynamic approach into psychodiagnosis 


and the study of personality. (In a sec- 
ond part of this paper, on dealing with 
the Interpretation of the Shading Re- 
sponses, we will return to this aspect.) 


Among European authors D. Anzieu 
(1960) — whom we include here since we 
do not possess more direct information 
about the French Rorschach school, al- 
though his treatment of the subject is 
brief — states that the estompage re- 
sponses are “in relation to the color re- 
sponses like the small kinesthesias in rela- 
tion to the large kinesthesias. These re- 
sponses are called forth by the grey color 
and its shading. Therefore they are 
attenuated chromatic responses [p. 48]. 
He then continues to quote Ombredane 
and Canivet who differentiate tridimen- 
sional FE, texture FE, EF and E 
responses. 

The Clob (chiaroscuro or light-dark) 
responses **... constitute a particular 
instance of the estompage . .. In order to 
be scored as Clob a response must include 
two conditions: 1)it must have. been 
caused by the black mass of the Card; 
2) it must possess an explicitly dysphoric 
tone[p. 52]." 

It can be seen that this way of scoring is 
apparently quite similar to the one pro- 
posed by Binder. But already an impor- 
tant difference emerges which resides in 
the qualitative distinction between the Æ 
responses — equivalent to the F(Fb) — 
that correspond to differentiated FE — 
tridimensional and texture responses — 
and to undifferentiated E responses. This 
difference goes directly against Binder's 
scoring system and diverges sharply from 
his theoretical position regarding the 
clearly separated total — W — (central) 
and discrete — D — (peripheric) percep- 
tion of the shading stimuli. Also, Anzieu 
emphasizes the need for an explicit 
presence of dysphoria in order to score 
Clob (equivalent to Binder's Helldunkel 
responses). 

On «t part, Loosli-Usteri (1965) 
maintains the original scoring symbols oi 
Rorschach and Binder translated into 
French, that is, (C) — for (Fb) — i.e., the 
detailed interpretation of the light-dark 
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nuances or responses determined by the 
different shadings of the greys or of bright 
color, and Clob, interpretation of the dif- 
fuse light-dark aspect of the Cards, or re- 
sponses determined by the somber, not 
nuanced character of some Cards [p. 21]. 
In addition to the F(C) Loosli-Usteri 
also uses (C)F and (C), that is to say, she 
includes more differentiations than Bind- 
er did, following Furrer's suggestion 
in 1929. She criticizes the use of the scor- 
ing symbol E (estompage) used by her 
French colleagues, because she considers 
that "shading (estompage) is like a draw- 
ing in which the lines, shadows and light 
areas are above all diffuse, while, just like 
Binder, we believe that in the (C) re- 
sponses we are dealing with a neat and 
precise use of the nuances [footnote p. 
94]." If this is so, Loosli-Usteri's use of 
(C)F and (C) remains obscure. She 
(Loosli-Usteri, 1965) likewise criticizes 
the North American authors, especially 
Beck and Klopfer, because "such ex- 
tremely nuanced evaluations. complicate 
statistics thus decreasing the possibility of 
comparing the results obtained by dif- 
ferent schools [p. 97].” This, of course, is 
quite true and is very ably illustrated in 
Exner's(1969) recent book The Ror- 
schach Systems. Our contention is that as 
long as the perceptual processes under- 
lying the scoring of shading responses are 
not clarified, their interpretation can only 
remain tentative and evidently no statis- 
tical comparison is possible among the 
numerous Rorschach schools of thought. 


Regarding the Clob responses, Loosli- 
Usteri (1965) emphasizes “‘that they are 
determined by the dark tone ... Far 
from being shaded they are based, on the 
contrary, on the diffuse, generalized im- 
pression of the grey-blacks [pp. 100- 
101]." She adds that these responses 


“are easily recognized if the subject mentions the 
black spontaneously, while in other interpretations 
the content indirectly [our italics] shows that they 
have been inspired by the black, Above all, this is 
the case with any projected image containing the 
idea of death, decrepitude, decay or that clearly 
translates anxiety [p. 101]. 


It is striking to observe, once more, the 
confusion not only regarding the percep- 
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tual aspects used here without distinction | 
for the Clob responses — diffuse, dark 
tone, somber character — but moreover 
that the author persists in the same error 
as Binder does, and in the error of those | 
who follow his scoring without establish: | 
ing the differences clearly. That is to say, 
the content of a response is taken a$ 
sufficient proof of the $ having perceived 
and used the light-dark elements of 
the Card, without investigating how he 
really handles this aspect. In other words; 
which are the mechanisms of defence 
the testee puts into action in face of a 
stimulus which may not always i 
experienced in the same manner, and 
which moreover may be handled with @ 
purely formal (Binder’s example must be 
kept in mind: Card VI “The silhouette 
[our italics] of a castle in ruins on top ofa 
cliff [p. 35]") or kinesthetic elaboration 
(another of Binder's (1959) examples? 
Card I “A figure, half woman, hall 
devil, menacingly raising its hands [po 
66]”), etc. Since the great majority 0i 
authors coincide in considering tht 
light-dark responses as related t0 
anxiety, it seems unprofitable not t9 
differentiate nor to understand morti 
clearly and fully the mechanisms eadi | 
individual employs to deal with anxiety. 7 
Piotrowski (1957) bases his scoring 0 
the Helldunkel responses upon the cone 
cepts of brightness and darkness. He dif 
ferentiates two groups of symbols: i 
The c'R or dark and black color te 
sponses . . . include responses in which the 
darkest gray or black areas are interpret 
meaningfully, the conscious perception ol the 
dark or black having contributed positively 1 
the content of the response. In the c^R the dart 
and the black are used as colors. It is possible @ 
react immediately to these areas either with # 
mood and/or a percept without having to study 
the areas in their visual details. Since the dark of 
black usually are treated as colors when they arë 
meaningfully interpreted, the same objects Can 
frequently be ‘perceived’ in the interpreted area 
even when its dark or black color is overlook! 
in the content of the response. For exampló 
Card V may be interpreted equally well 25? 
form response, ‘bird’, and as a color response, & 
"black bird’. In the c^R, the dark is rarely seen 
variegated but usually as a uniform dark-col0! 


area with at most several nuances of dark [PP: 
255-256]. 
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The cR or the responses prompted by the light 
shades of gray, i.e., the Fc and c responses, 
include all the nondark-shading responses. In 
these responses, the coexistence of many grada- 
tions of gray is of essence. The percept is built 
out of the numerous nuances and requires a 
number of shades to be recognizable and intel- 
ligible. For example, there is no topographical 
map or cloud without nuances; if these nuances 
were removed, the objects would cease to be 
what they are and would hardly be recognizable 
as a cloud or a topographical map. Conse- 
quently, the light gray areas must be observed 
with some care and for some time before they 
can be positively and meaningfully interpreted 
and synthesized in one response. It takes more 
time to recognize shading than it does to notice 
uniform colors. The cR never are based exclu- 
sively on the outline of the interpreted area but 
also on the gradations in the gray color of the 
area surface... Therefore, the perspective or 
vista-shading response is classified among the 
cR[p. 256]. 

Later on he (Piotrowski, 1957) adds: 

It is permissible to consider as c’R all meaningful 
responses which express a definite feeling of disgust 
or of repulsion and are plainly associated in the sub- 
ject’s mind and spoken words with dirt, ugliness, or 
horror. Frank expressions of these feelings in both 
word and gesture, e.g., ‘it’s hideous’, ‘looks slimy 
and dirty’, ‘it’s a terrifying thing’ can and should be 
scored c’[p. 158]. 

It seems obvious that Piotrowski's 
scoring derives from Binder's system, and 
therefore the criticism formulated when 
discussing Binder is also applicable in his 
case. The modification introduced by 
Piotrowski, that is, the division of re- 
sponses according to the blot-area used, 
seems unconvincing to us. Although this 
differentiation has value since bright and 
dark areas do exist in the Rorschach 
Cards, the existence of these areas does 
not appear to be enough justification for a 
Scoring criterion. We think that this cri- 
terion tends to confuse the characteristics 
of the area — stimulus — with what the 
Subject perceives in it: diffusion, texture, 
achromatic color. Moreover, we ask our- 
selves how Piotrowski would score the 
following responses, given to "bright" 
areas of the Cards: for instance, Card 
IV, lower lateral bright detail: “One of 

‘those grey wolf dogs”; or Card VII, up- 
per third: “A lovely grey duck". Accord- 
ing to this author the responses men- 
tioned cannot be c’ because the area of 
the Card is bright. On the other hand the 
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response does not include the nuances, it 
only includes the surface color; therefore 
it is not c. What is it then? Furthermore, 
responses exist which clearly include the 
nuances — c — but are given to the dark 
areas of the Cards. For example: Card II 
“Two very woolly puppies"; or Card IV 
“A hairy bear" (response given without 
any evident or underlying rejection); or 
Card V “The queen of the night in 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, enveloped in a 
beautiful dark velvet dress, very shiny 
and soft because of these lighter lines 
here". If someone characterized the dog's 
(IV) hair as rough and dirty, Piotrowski 
would be obliged to score c’ in a bright" 
area — if faithful to his own system — 
since apparently a feeling of dislike is 
present. A more complex problem arises 
in face of the “queen of the night" re- 
sponse which combines the black color 
and the velvety, soft sheen of her dress 
without any feeling of horror. In other 
words, c and c’ together but no disgust. 
We insist on this point in order to empha- 
size the lack of integration, or the dissoci- 
ation, or confusion that arises in this 
author's scoring system between the af- 
fects experienced and the perceptual 
process so scored. This is why we think 
that the division of responses, according 
to the area, into "bright" and “dark” is 
not enough justification, since this 
division takes only one part of the prob- 
lem into consideration: the stimulus 
material. The other, equally important 
part, is the subject's perception or reac- 
tion to, or experience of the stimulus, be it 
"bright" or “dark”. Another important 
point is that the tactile experience (men- 
tioned in some of the examples above) 
evoked by the visual stimulus, does arise 
in face of both “bright” and "dark 
areas. L. 
Finally, Piotrowski excludes white 
color from the scoring of the Helldunkel 
responses, considering that it belongs to a 
different pie and we agree com- 
letely with this point of view. 
| We ioe wish to mention the concepts 


of Rapaport, Gill and Schafer (1 ag i. 
they appear revised by lolt. 


Robert R. 
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nuances or responses determined by the 
different shadings of the greys or of bright 
color, and Clob, interpretation of the dif- 
fuse light-dark aspect of the Cards, or re- 
sponses determined by the somber, not 
nuanced character of some Cards [p. 21]. 
In addition to the F/C) Loosli-Usteri 
also uses (C)F and (C), that is to say, she 
includes more differentiations than Bind- 
er did, following Furrer’s suggestion 
in 1929. She criticizes the use of the scor- 
ing symbol E (estompage) used by her 
French colleagues, because she considers 
that “shading (estompage) is like a draw- 
ing in which the lines, shadows and light 
areas are above all diffuse, while, just like 
Binder, we believe that in the (C) re- 
sponses we are dealing with a neat and 
precise use of the nuances [footnote p. 
94]." If this is so, Loosli-Usteri’s use of 
(C)F and (C) remains obscure. She 
(Loosli-Usteri, 1965) likewise criticizes 
the North American authors, especially 
Beck and Klopfer, because "such ex- 
tremely nuanced evaluations. complicate 
statistics thus decreasing the possibility of 
comparing the results obtained by dif- 
ferent schools [p. 97].” This, of course, is 
quite true and is very ably illustrated in 
Exner's(1969) recent book The Ror- 
schach Systems. Our contention is that as 
long as the perceptual processes under- 
lying the scoring of shading responses are 
not clarified, their interpretation can only 
remain tentative and evidently no statis- 
tical comparison is possible among the 
numerous Rorschach schools of thought. 
Regarding the Clob responses, Loosli- 
Usteri (1965) emphasizes “that they are 
determined by the dark tone ... Far 
from being shaded they are based, on the 
contrary, on the diffuse, generalized im- 
pression of the grey-blacks [pp. 100- 
101]." She adds that these responses 


"are easily recognized if the subject mentions the 
black spontaneously, while in other interpretations 
the content indirectly [our italics] shows that they 
have been inspired by the black. Above all, this is 
the case with any projected image containing the 
idea of death, decrepitude, decay or that clearly 
translates anxiety[p. 101]. 


It is striking to observe, once more, the 
confusion not only regarding the percep- 
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tual aspects used here without distinction 
for the Clob responses — diffuse, dark 
tone, somber character — but moreover 
that the author persists in the same error 
as Binder does, and in the error of those 
who follow his scoring without establish 
ing the differences clearly. That is to say, 
the content of a response is taken a 
sufficient proof of the $ having perceived 
and used the light-dark elements of 
the Card, without investigating how hë 
really handles this aspect. In other words 
which are the mechanisms of defencé 
the testee puts into action in face of @ 
stimulus which may not always bé 
experienced in the same manner, amd 
which moreover may be handled with; 
purely formal (Binder's example must b 
kept in mind: Card VI “The silhouett 
[our italics] of a castle in ruins on top ofa 
cliff [p. 35]") or kinesthetic elaboration 
(another of Binder’s (1959) examples: 
Card I “A figure, half woman, hall 
devil, menacingly raising its hands [pi 
66]"), etc. Since the great majority 
authors coincide in considering thé 
light-dark responses as related 9 
anxiety, it seems unprofitable not 
differentiate nor to understand mort 
clearly and fully the mechanisms each 
individual employs to deal with anxiety: 
Piotrowski (1957) bases his scoring 0l 
the Helldunkel responses upon the coni 
cepts of brightness and darkness. He dif 
ferentiates two groups of symbols: 
The c'R or dark and black color 
sponses... include responses in which th i 
darkest gray or black areas are interpreted 
meaningfully, the conscious perception of the 
dark or black having contributed positively t0 
the content of the response. In the c’R the darki 
and the black are used as colors. It is possible t0 
react immediately to these areas either Wi 
mood and/or a percept without having to St 
the areas in their visual details. Since the dark 0f | 
black usually are treated as colors when they 
meaningfully interpreted, the same objects 
frequently be ‘perceived’ in the interpreted are & 
even when its dark or black color is overlooke® 
in the content of the response. For example 
Card V may be interpreted equally well 2 E 
form response, ‘bird’, and as a color responses’ 
"black bird’. In the c’R, the dark is rarely seen? 
variegated but usually as a uniform dark-c?' of 


area with at most several nuances of dark [PP: 
255.256]. 
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The cR or the responses prompted by the light 
shades of gray, i.e., the Fe and c responses, 
include all the nondark-shading responses. In 
these responses, the coexistence of many grada- 
tions of gray is of essence. The percept is built 
out of the numerous nuances and requires a 
number of shades to be recognizable and intel- 
ligible. For example, there is no topographical 
map or cloud without nuances; if these nuances 
were removed, the objects would cease to be 
what they are and would hardly be recognizable 
as a cloud or a topographical map. Conse- 
quently, the light gray areas must be observed 
with some care and for some time before they 
can be positively and meaningfully interpreted 
and synthesized in one response. It takes more 
time to recognize shading than it does to notice 
uniform colors. The cR never are based exclu- 
sively on the outline of the interpreted area but 
also on the gradations in the gray color of the 
area surface... Therefore, the perspective or 
vista-shading response is classified among the 
cR[p. 256]. 

Later on he (Piotrowski, 1957) adds: 

It is permissible to consider as c^R all meaningful 
responses which express a definite feeling of disgust 
or of repulsion and are plainly associated in the sub- 
ject’s mind and spoken words with dirt, ugliness, or 
horror. Frank expressions of these feelings in both 
word and gesture, e.g., ‘it’s hideous’, ‘looks slimy 
and dirty’, ‘it’s a terrifying thing’ can and should be 
scored ¢’[p. 158]. 

It seems obvious that Piotrowski’s 
scoring derives from Binder’s system, and 
therefore the criticism formulated when 
discussing Binder is also applicable in his 
case. The modification introduced by 
Piotrowski, that is, the division of re- 
sponses according to the blot-area used, 
Seems unconvincing to us. Although this 
differentiation has value since bright and 
dark areas do exist in the Rorschach 
Cards, the existence of these areas does 
not appear to be enough justification for a 
Scoring criterion. We think that this cri- 
terion tends to confuse the characteristics 
of the area — stimulus — with what the 
subject perceives in it: diffusion, texture, 
achromatic color. Moreover, we ask our- 
selves how Piotrowski would score the 
following responses, given to “bright” 
areas of the Cards: for instance, Card 
IV, lower lateral bright detail: “One of 
those grey wolf dogs”; or Card VII, up- 
per third: “A lovely grey duck". Accord- 
Ing to this author the responses men- 
tioned cannot be c? because the area of 
the Card is bright. On the other hand the 


response does not include the nuances, it 
only includes the surface color; therefore 
it is not c. What is it then? Furthermore, 
responses exist which clearly include the 
nuances — c — but are given to the dark 
areas of the Cards. For example: Card II 
“Two very woolly puppies”; or Card IV 
“A hairy bear” (response given without 
any evident or underlying rejection); or 
Card V “The queen of the night in 
Mozart’s Magic Flute, enveloped in a 
beautiful dark velvet dress, very shiny 
and soft because of these lighter lines 
here". If someone characterized the dog's 
(IV) hair as rough and dirty, Piotrowski 
would be obliged to score c’ in a “bright” 
area — if faithful to his own system — 
since apparently a feeling of dislike is 
present. A more complex problem arises 
in face of the “queen of the night" re- 
sponse which combines the black color 
and the velvety, soft sheen of her dress 
without any feeling of horror. In other 
words, c and c’ together but no disgust. 
We insist on this point in order to empha- 
size the lack of integration, or the dissoci- 
ation, or confusion that arises in this 
author’s scoring system between the af- 
fects experienced and the perceptual 
process so scored. This is why we think 
that the division of responses, according 
to the area, into “bright” and “dark” is 
not enough justification, since this 
division takes only one part of the prob- 
lem into consideration: the stimulus 
material. The other, equally important 
part, is the subject’s perception or reac- 
tion to, or experience of the stimulus, be it 
“bright” or “dark”. Another important 
point is that the tactile experience (men- 
tioned in some of the examples above) 
evoked by the visual stimulus, does arise 
in face of both “bright” and "dark 
areas. i 

Finally, Piotrowski excludes white 
color from the scoring of the Helldunkel 
responses, considering that it belongs to a 
different category, and we agree com- 
pletely with this point of view. 

We now wish to mention the concepts 
of Rapaport, Gill and Schafer (1968), i 
they appear revised by Robert R. Holt. 
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The authors define the shading responses 
in the following way: 

Shading responses are those in which the light- 
dark (chiaroscuro) shadings of the area initiate, in 
part or whole, the associative process leading to a 
response. These responses have been traditionally 
interpreted to be indicators of the presence of 
anxiety, and by definition can occur only on the first 
seven Cards... besides the shading response we 
shall also deal here with certain responses which 
appear to be related in their psychological impli- 
cations to the shading responses proper: 1) re- 
sponses to areas whose contours are determined by 
variations in shading, rather than outer contours 
bordering on the white areas; 2) responses in which 
the shading or textures of the brightly colored areas 
are elaborated upon; 3) responses in which black or 
gray or white are colors (‘black bat’, ‘white snow") 
[p. 394]. 

In general these authors follow 
Binder’s scoring with the addition of 
achromatic colors. The only other modifi- 
cation introduced is that the Inquiry fol- 
lows each Card. We think this is a far too 
cautious and limited use of the Inquiry. 

To continue, Beck (1950) who dealt 
closely with the problem of the shading 
responses, also developed his own scoring 
system with his own scoring symbols. He 
States: 

In terms of a strictly experimental psychology, 
these are reactions to the stimuli along the black- 
white axis of the color pyramid. There are included, 
therefore, responses dictated by unmixed black and 
by pure white. The greatest number of these 
instances are, however, based on an intermediate 
value, i.e., a gray. The illustrative material is 
divided into two sections, corresponding to the two 
principal channels into which the light values steer 
the responses. One is vista; the other is the element 
of flat gray. Among the latter are cited also the tex- 
ture dictated associations [p. 126]. 


Referring to the first type of responses, 


Beck (1950) emphasizes the vista effect 
and the fact that: “In it the variations in 
shading give a three-dimensional effect, 
with the consequence that the associ- 
ational content is perceived as at a dis- 
tance[p. 126].” Concerning 

The lat gray responses, (they) are those in which 
the light values as such recall the thing seen. X rays 
are typical. Fi requent, too, are abstractions, depres- 
sion, fright, projected by the massive grays (Cards 
IV, VI). Most smoke and a few cloud associations 
belong here. Occasionally the gray is used for its 
color value — ‘a black leopard' (Card IV, D7). In 
all these the shading as an element in the black- 
white series, is the essential factor in evoking the 
association. Thus it closely parallels the force of 
color in determining certain associations [p. 126]. 
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Finally he (Beck, 1950) comments" 
that: 

Among the still unsolved problems cropping up 
in this Rorschach test sector, the most obtrusive are 
those of the responses in which S relates his percept 
to texture, and some fur associations . . . The sense 
modality on which it rests is touch . . . The difficult 
task . . . is that of identifying this response, of dis." 
criminating it, clean, from diffuse shading deter: 
minants (visual) [p. 127]. 

Nevertheless, on studying Beds 
(1950) examples, one find? contradic: 
tions in his scoring. Often he bases hi 
scoring symbol V (vista) not on the u: 
of the light-dark element — as stat 
above — but on the S’s words whe 
these include references to distance, ev 
if this may be due only to size or to 
lineal effect: Card III, first example: 
“ *Mountainous terrain’ [p. 130)’ (D11) 
is scored V, “as a matter of generi 
experience [p. 130] [Our italics. This d 
not seem a sufficient justification. Whal 
do we score in the Rorschach, th 
“general experience" or individual pet: 
ception?]; or “ ‘Getting the idea of this as 
a peak (Dd 21), you would get up coni 
siderable speed if you were speedin 
down’, i.e., along the edge [Our itali 
There is no shading on an edge — blo 
contour in this sj of Dd 21 up to D$ 
Scored Dd FV Ls Rc [p. 130].” 4 

The same thing occurs with the "Il 
grays" (Y). For instance, Beck (1950) 
subdivides responses in a way thal 
contradicts his own postulations; thi 
seems to be because he does not appear t 
respect the individual's perception 1 
which the shape is that of a butterfly a? 
the black is used as a color symbolic ® 
depression: Card V i 

“A butterfly... a black butterfly . . . typical @ 
depression, or of blueness, symbolic of depression 
This could have been scored W YF+ A P. But 1 
mood that S abstracts from the figure is so MU 
reaction to the black as such that it necessitates t 
scoring formulae, thus: W F+ A P; W 
mood [p. 136]. 

Neither the latter nor the former eA 
a good solution to us. It would eit 
have to be an FY or a blend, that Be 
uses frequently in other situations, i6 
F+ Y. If both determinants contribu 
equally to the percept why not score the 
together? 
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Another contradictory scoring (Beck, 
1950) is to be found on Card VIII, first 
example: 

‘Like beautiful satin (D 5) with its folds and 
creases, it has a sort of sheen to it.’ Only the vari- 
ation in chroma was the basis of this response. It 
gave the effect of sheen. A good even if rare instance 
of light quality as the only determinant in a color 
detail. Yet the question of T (texture) can not be 
ruled out in these cloths, so much associated with 
touch. Scored D Y Cg; and a marginal note of pos- 
sible T[p. 137]. 

Here, the value Beck gives to the light 
seems confusing to us, for he scores 
exactly the opposite of what we think 
would be the correct scoring — that is, T 
— because he does not appear to consider 
the possibility of an object reflecting light 
due to the creased and satiny quality of its 
surface. 

Guided by Binder whom he apparently 
rejected at one time ("Review of H. 
Binder", Sociologus, 1933) Beck does not 
throw light upon this confusion, even 
though he does differentiate three basic 
aspects of the light-dark deter- 
minants: perspective, achromatic color, 
and texture; but the concept of diffusion, 
in the sense that Klopfer uses it, is not 
clear since he places responses such as 
Sfhoke or clouds in the “flat [Our italics. 
The term “flat” seems to confuse the 
Issue even more.] gray" group and not in 
a dimensional category. 

Phillips and Smith (1953) 

Propose, and attempt to define objectively, three 
Scoring categories for the gray responses . . . [the] 
responses in which the spatial relationship between 
subject and percept is emphasized (vista), those 
which include texture or surface light descriptions 
(c), and those on the brilliance or light-dark con- 
tinuum (considered here under C?) all of which may 
be elicited both by the gray and the colored Cards. 
Only responses along the black-white axis of the 
color Pyramid (here also scored C’) are necessarily 
Peculiar to stimulus materials of black, white or 
gray [p. 93]. 
These authors say that they 


have reduced the multitude of gray scorings to three. 
It is possible, however, that still further reductions 
are ultimately both feasible and desirable. The 
myriad of scorings and of interpretations, and the 
inconsistencies and ambiguities within each scoring 
System makes such a task appear overwhelming at 
the present time [p. 94]. 

_ (This is in 1953, and as such it con- 


Unues up to the present time, 1970) 
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Nevertheless, while the three categories which we 
have arrived at are objectively quite different in 
terms of stimulus material used, their significance 
shows much overlap. The solution may very well be 
a functionally homogeneous — rather than struc- 
turally homogeneous — category. That is, at 
present the elements scored in the Rorschach are 
defined in terms of the use of stimulus material 
[p. 94]. 

It is remarkable that some authors 
think exactly the opposite. 


We continue to quote (Phillips & 
Smith, 1953): 

Many of these scored elements are seen empir- 
ically to be related to the same clinically significant 
behavior. It may very well be then that new scoring 
categories with homogeneous clinical significance 
will both reduce the number of scoring categories 
and simplify Rorschach interpretation [p. 94]. 


Is simplification really desirable? 


Again, we think it is necessary to point 
out how these authors, explicitly in 
search of objectivity, start with a confused 
scoring criterion when they score as C" 
two aspects so different as darkness, 
brightness, and achromatic color. After 
reviewing so many authors who justify 
their scoring in terms of objectivity, sim- 
plicity, clarity or faithfulness to H. Ror- 
Schach, we feel that they tend to over- 
simplify the Rorschach with the dubious 
aim of rendering this complex instrument 
more understandable or easier. 

Only Klopfer has differentiated the as- 
pects under discussion in his scoring 
system; the remaining authors continue 
to use categories where these aspects 
merge and the great majority — includ- 
ing Klopfer — succumb to the temptation 
of creating new symbols and new scoring 
systems. "Thus Beck's Y, the Clob of the 
French, Binder's Hd or Piotrowski's c 
and c^, etc., etc. 

Moreover, the overlapping of mean- 
ings that appears in the light-dark re- 
sponses seems to be due, in our et 
to a lack of perceptual-experientiá idc 
crimination among the diem 5 
ponents of this stimulus. We thin! 5e 
the search for simplicity Or- 4 
“functional unity" is inadequate dns 
even dangerous until a greater quadr 
standing of the scoring of the sha 
responses is reached. 
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But to return to Phillips and Smith 
(1953), they define the c responses as tex- 
ture responses (e.g. soft, velvet) or as 
associated to surface light (for example, 
shining, polished), that is to say, as re- 
flected light. They add that: “In the ab- 
sence of verbalization it is justified (to 
score) both by . . . the features implicit in 
these responses [p. 94]."; that is, by the 
content of the response. Obviously we are 
back at the beginning (Binder): do we 
score a response based on perception, on 
content, on empirical or statistical data, 
on "general experience", or on what?? 

Once more, it seems essential to point 
out that an important fact appears to be 
forgotten: there is a very great differ- 
ence, perceptual as well as experiential, 
between the individual who includes 
texture or reflected light in his response, 
and later on, in the Inquiry either denies 
this surface effect, or only mentions the 
Shape, or can not explain the surface im- 
pression, and the subject who can give 
details about the surface perceived. We 
maintain, therefore, that the scoring of 
any Rorschach response based on tradi- 
tion, on empirical experience, on statis- 
tical frequency, or on any other reason 
without Inquiry and without due atten- 
tion to the perceptual-experiential as- 
pects involved, invalidates the scoring as 
well as the interpretation of the response. 

As to the vista responses, Phillips and 
Smith (1953) remark that: 


_ Vista is scored when the subject’s verbalization 
indicates that he has visualized the percept as being 
at an appreciable distance from himself ... the 
perception of vista depends on spatial configurations 
within the stimulus material, [Robert M. Allen, 
1968, thinks exactly the opposite and speaks of 
determinants “imposed” by the subject, such as 
movement, and determinants "inherent" in the 
objective qualities of the Cards; he includes texture 
and achromatic color in this last group] Thus, al- 
though it has been traditionally associated with the 
grays, its appearance is not necessarily restricted to 
the gray Cards. For example, Vista is scored for the 
following response: Card X, D9 plus D11, ‘an 
avenue lined with roses leading up to the Eiffel 
tower’ [p. 97]. 


This, from our point of view, is a con- 
tradiction. Does vista or perspective de- 


pend upon the organization of the shading 
or light-dark element in the stimulus 
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material, or on the verbalization of the 
subject, or is it just a lineal perspective, as 
in the response cited and should therefore 
be scored F? Although the authors 
remark that the question ‘‘where are you 
standing?” is useful to clear up doubtful 
cases, nevertheless, in several cases they 
score vista without verbalization [our 
italics] according to the impression of dis- 
tance. For instance, responses of reflec: 
tion on water and responses such a 
“chasms, holes, channels, valleys”. This 
is based on the fact that they (Phillips & 
Smith, 1957) consider that “verbalized 
vista responses, that is, those in which 
the spatial relationship between subjed 
and percept is expressed, occur al 
higher levels of perceptual developmetl 
[p. 97].”, and therefore verbalizatiol 
would no longer be essential. 

We must insist that what we considet 
essential is the individual's perception 
and experience. That is, what the subjet 
does with the stimulus material and hot! 
he handles its impact. Is it not different 
react to Card IV, for example, with? 
form response, with a movement respons 
— Beck thinks that this is changinf 
anxiety into phantasy, an interest 
point — or with a soft texture, elt 
Don’t we all agree that a whole respons 
is different from a detail or a white spat 
response? 1 

As to the C’ responses, to continut 
with Phillips and Smith (1953), the) 
divide them into two kinds: ‘‘1) those 
the white-gray-black series as obj 
colors, and 2) those which are del 
mined, in part or in whole, by variatio 
in brightness (brilliance) in the blots [p 
99]" We would like to ask why; if 
authors differentiate “two kinds of" 
sponses”, do they need to use the aa 
symbol for both of them? It this ™® 
"objective"? Is it really simpler? i 

We continue to quote (Phillips 
Smith, 1953): d 

Thus, responses of the second type, thes (ist 
are determined by variations in brightness ^a 
and dark), may occur to any of the Ror 
stimuli, and C’ may be appropriately sco! de 
both colored and non-colored Cards. That i$, jt 
is a light-dark dimension of visual sensation Q^ 
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independent of any particular hue, or of white, gray, 
or black [p. 99]. 

We agree, of course, but not with the 
scoring symbol C" in its double use. 

Phillips and Smith (1953) go on to say: 

"The general rule that verbalization is requisite for 
scoring is applicable here; the C" element must be 
verbalized to be scored. A problem which has been 
discussed previously, however, once again must be 
faced. Is it worthwhile to achieve complete objec- 
tivity in scoring at the expense of valuable clinical 
data? Partial homogeneity of clinical significance 
and the implicit use of a C’ element, we feel, justify 
the inclusion in C' of the type of response illustrated 
below even when the C’ element is not explicitly 
verbalized. It appears reasonable that black, white, 
or brilliance elements are the determinants of these 
responses. It is, however, manifestly impossible [our 
italics] to learn what the ‘real’ determinants are 
and this inference need not be only because of the 
consistency of interpretation based on their inclu- 
sion. Illustrative are ‘raven’, ‘india ink’, ‘night’, 
‘polar bear’, ‘snow’ and ‘snowman’, ‘ice’, ‘X-ray’ 
[p. 99]. 

In a footnote the authors add: “It is 
evident that in each case the content is 
associated either with the white-gray- 
black series as an object color or with 
some degree of brilliance[p. 99].” 

This is a rather striking example of 
indecision, confusion and poor reason- 
ing. The authors think that it is impos- 
sible to know the real determinants"; 
therefore they include in their C" cate- 
gory the two kinds of determinants pre- 
viously differentiated by them. First, we 
would like to suggest to the authors to 
come to a decision regarding the problem 
of verbalization. Second, the contradic- 
tions and oscillations shown in the text 
cited above, illustrate a problem which is 
central to the Rorschach: the problem of 
the Inquiry. Finally, if we accept the jus- 
tification advanced for their scoring, we 
can not but doubt the clinical data to 
which they refer, since these data are up- 
held against the individual's perception 
and even against the Rorschach itself. 
This is a common situation among the 
sign approach enthusiasts, who reduce 
the Rorschach test results to cookbook 
recipes or to a mere repetition of psychi- 
atric diagnoses. 

Finally, a brief reference to E. G. 
Schachtel (1967) who scores the shading 
responses in the following way: 


I use the score Ch for all responses to over-all 
shading, that is to say, for the responses to over-all 
darkness (Binder's Hd) as well as those to diffuse 
shading. They usually are given to the whole blot or 
to a large area of the blot. For the responses given to 
two or more discrete nuances of shading I use the 
score (C). Ch as well as (C) occur pure or in com- 
bination with other determinants, especially form. 
For their combinations with form I use, analogous 
to Rorschach's differentiation of color responses , 
the scores FCh, ChF and F(C) — identical with 
Binder's F/Fb) — and (C)F [pp. 243-244]. 

As can be seen, this author follows 
Binder's scoring system too, but dif- 
ferentiates darkness from diffusion with- 
out using a different symbol. 

On closing this part of our paper 
centered on the review of the numerous 
authors who have dealt with the subject 
of the shading responses, we would still 
like to add that unfortunately we had 
only second-hand access to M. Hertz's 
ideas in this regard, and therefore did not 
feel qualified to include them here. 


Summary and Conclusions 
After sailing through this sea of con- 
tradictory and often confusing data of- 
fered by so many authors, the reader 
will probably ask himself what to do. 

e might attempt to summarize the 
panorama of the scoring of the shading 
responses by enumerating those postula- 
tions that seem to be at the base of the 
most widely known positions in this re- 
gard. They represent three major 
currents in the literature and practice of 
the Rorschach: 

1. The sign approach or approach based 
on the signs obtained from clinical- 
statistical observations. 
2. The content analysis approach. 
3. The perceptual-experiential approach. 
The different authors reviewed may be 
included in one or another of these ap- 
proaches, often in more than one. Fur- 
thermore, it may also be useful to point 
out that the authors studied may be lo- 
cated at one or another end, and in the 
middle too, of a continuum extending 
from the stimulus (blot) oriented, 
through the  perceptual-experientially 
oriented, to those inclined towards a 
more subjective, perhaps even content- 
association oriented. 
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On linking the three approaches 
enumerated to the shading responses, we 
may see that the sign approach could 
represent something like “outwardness” 
in the Rorschach. In other words, a clini- 
cal group X is studied, certain signs are 
found, signs that acquire their meaning 
as a function of belonging to said clinical 
group. Thus Binder shows, for instance, 
how the psychopathic personalities react 
to shading with Helldunkel rather than 
with F(C) responses. 

We think this approach is of great 
value and has contributed much to the 
progress of clinical understanding. But at 
the same time it has partly acted as a re- 
straint, for on identifying the sign with 
the clinical group or aspects thereof, the 
why of this correlation has not been ques- 
tioned sufficiently. It may well be that 
this is one of the reasons why a great 
number of statistical research has failed 
in the attempt of validating certain isolat- 
ed signs; for the psychological mecha- 
nisms underlying said correlation — psy- 
chological mechanisms the Rorschach 
shows us precisely — were not sought 
after nor thoroughly investigated. An- 
other evident drawback of the isolated 
sign approach of course consists in the 
fact that in general such statistical studies 
did not attempt a holistic or configura- 
tional treatment of the Rorschach items 
to be validated, thus breaking up the 
fundamental unity of the Rorschach 
protocol. 

In the field of the scoring of the shad- 
ing responses said approach is illustrated 
by Binder (1959) and Phillips and Smith 
(1953), for example. The latter refer to 
the overlapping of meanings in the C’ 
scoring, but continue using the same 
symbol for the two perceptual pheno- 
mena they describe as being different. 
They propose a “functional homogene- 
ity", thinking that the “real deter- 
minants" can not be known. They do not 
seem to make the necessary perceptual as 
well as experiential differentiation so as 
to arrive at a deeper understanding of 
these phenomena. On saying that an 

yes of meanings exists, these 
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authors show us that they tend to confuse 4 
clinical correlation with identity 
psychological mechanisms, thus beco 
ing trapped by their own wor 
method. 

The "outwardness" we referred 
above, is related to this confusion bet 
sign and nosological entity, and lacks t 
description of the underlying psyd 
logical processes. This same positio 
with some variations may be found 
other authors as well; for instance Bohm, 
in a certain way Piotrowski, Beck, 
Their scoring seem at times partially de 
termined by the need of justifying an in 
terpretation. (A more exhaustive view 0 
this problem will appear in a future pap 
on the Interpretation of Shading 
sponses.) 


The content analysis approach some 
times overlaps with the sign appr 
In the Rorschach, the former often take 
the content in its symbolic aspect onl} 
and it is frequently treated independent 
ly of the determinants and locations; 
occasions the content even determines 
determinants. (Binder, 1959: “black b 
of prey [p. 36]", "half woman, 
devil”.) Loosli-Usteri, Piotrowski, B 
and even at times R. Schafer(1954) sh 
this tendency. 


The relation between the shading 
sponses and anxiety, accepted by mí 
authors, has caused great confusion 
the area of scoring. Thus, anxious" T€ 
sponses are scored as light-dark respon 
es even when the subject does not mel 
tion shading, or vice versa, when the S 
ject does not show overt anxiety or sign 
of rejection or ‘horror’. 


Anxiety must be understood as 
stantly influencing the perceptual-exp 
ential process in the Rorschach, from 
beginning, due to the test situation’ itse 
The way in which the individual han 
and solves this situation is observable 
all the determinants and formal aspects 
the protocol. It is easy to see that many 
authors have tended to worry abo 
anxiety as a symptom — searching fo! 
the anxious individual —  withoul 
keeping in mind that anxious behavior i$ 
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only one of the possible reactions to 
anxiety. Thus an M with destructive con- 
tent, or an F-, or a deteriorated C 
response also are expressions of anxiety 
that the defence mechanisms of the ego 
can no longer control adequately. 

In the Rorschach, anxiety partakes of 
the organization of the response itself. It 
becomes clear now that to approach 
anxiety starting from the content or from 
the sign (a determinant for instance) is 
and has been one of the main sources of 
confusion in the field of the shading re- 
sponses. This seems to have led to the 
confusion existing between scoring and 
interpretation which, in the best of cases 
may originate diagnostic ambiguity and 
in the worst, even psychopathological 
error. . 

Schachtel's perceptual-experiential ap- 
proach tends to synthesize and integrate 
the sign approach and the analysis of con- 
tent on a level of phenomenological 
analysis that includes both the clinical 
aspects — signs — as well as the experi- 
ential components of the individual's re- 
sponse. In our opinion this last approach 
has the basic purpose of including in scor- 
ing — as precisely as possible — the 
what, the how and the why of the re- 
sponse (what is perceived, how it is per- 
` ceived and why it is so perceived). Thus 
we think that on scoring a tactile experi- 
ence or/and a diffusion experience, it 
must be scored according to what has 
been perceived and experienced by the 
individual in relation to the stimulus 
material. If necessary or useful, this can 
then be compared to a statistically de- 
rived norm. It seems to us that in this 
manner “subjectivity” and “objectivity” 
are both taken into consideration, val- 
ued, balanced and integrated. 


At this point it will be obvious to the 
reader that in general we follow Klopfer’s 
Scoring system, in spite of its 'cumber- 
Some" meticulousness and in spite of the 
fact that according to some authors his 
Working hypotheses are as yet not suf- 
ficiently validated. (A working hypothe- 
sis serves as a guide line, not as an iron- 
clad rule.) We think his is the most sys- 


tematic, rational, concrete and teach- 
able scoring system, based as it is on 
well-differentiated perceptual aspects 
that are derived from the individual’s 
experience with the Rorschach Cards. 
Thus, in his first paper (1938), Klopfer 
states a “principle of distinction" which 
he considers more important than 
Binder’s definition of the individual’s 
reaction to the details of the shading or to 
the total impression, that is: either the 
subject considers the shaded area as the 
surface of a solid object (furs, stones), or 
he uses the shading to see the object as 
diffuse, extended in space, with light and 
shadows playing upon it (clouds, water, 
smoke). He points out that the latter -K 
and KF- coincide with Binder’s Hell- 
dunkel responses and he differentiates 
them from the three-dimensional FK. He 
states that c and cF as a total impression 
of surface texture have no place in 
Binder's scoring, while the Fes that refer 
to sculptured parts of the blot or to highly 
differentiated and purely intellectual 
descriptions of some surfaces or objects, 
coincide with Binder’s F(C) category that 
includes the FK. To these two categories 
Klopfer adds the determinant k and the 
achromatic colors: white, gray and black 
C): 


In the achromatic color continuum we 
score C' but keep white color as a 
separate category (Klopfer did not) — it 
remains to be seen if such responses 
should play a part in the experience 
balance on the color side as some authors 
believe following Binder and 
Piotrowski. 

The responses that imply distance be- 
tween subject and object, or between 
parts of an object, that clearly are based 
on and refer to the shading of the blot 
area used and at the same time include E 
clear perception of the shape, are score 
by us DS FR (which could be FV if we fol- 
lowed Beck's symbols or FP if we wished 
to translate Klopfer's symbol into 
Spanish, i.e. P — perspective). We still 
have doubts about p (nm 

ive or ective only ba z 
ioi of a. FK, or if it would be 
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more precise to score them as form re- 
sponses with a tendency towards per- 
spective (F ——> FK). 

Concerning reactions to the surface of 
an object that may present or evoke vari- 
ous tactile characteristics — whether 
cold, warm, disagreeable, or may reflect 
light, have a sculptured effect, roundness, 
transparency, spots, wrinkles, marks, or 
represent brilliant colors, etc., without 
implying direct contact but only a visual 
(intellectual and dissociated) apprecia- 
tion of the object, we use Fe (or FT, form- 
texture) with its experiential character 
indicated in addition (e.g. Fc, cF or c 
warm, cold, disagreeable or intellectual 
— see our paper [Campo & Rabinovitch, 
1968] presented at the 7th International 
Rorschach Congress, London 1968). 
Doubts persist regarding the scoring of 
responses given to internal details (di) 
and in some other locations too; for 
instance, the mask often seen in the mid- 
dle third of Card VII, or the rabbit's head 
with detailed features of Card X, which 
are clearly based on a formal differenti- 
ation within the shaded area, but no 
longer imply any contact sensation in 
relation to the surface perceived. (F 
——> Fe could be used to score such re- 
sponses). It must be kept in mind that to 
give a response of this type, or to give a 
response exclusively based on the outer 
contours of the blot area used is quite a 
different matter, perceptually speaking. 


Finally the problem of diffusion re- 
mains, of volume without definite shape, 
of imprecise distance, feeling of depth, of 
something enveloping, that may or may 
not be accompanied by darkness. We 
think Klopfer is right in scoring such re- 
sponses as K or KF. However, it must be 
pointed out, to be just, that in some in- 
stances the Helldunkel effect, that is, the 
feeling of dysphoria, oppression, or T. 
Alcock’s “sinister”? quality is difficult to 
represent with Klopfer’s scoring system. 
We would suppose that perhaps it might 
be useful to distinguish qualitatively be- 
tween a dark and persecutory K and a 
light, simply diffuse K, always based on 
the S’s experience of such stimuli. 


Rorschach Shading Response 


Schachtel also differentiates between 
dark, black and diffuse — although ht 
uses the same symbol, CA, for the three 
aspects. The remaining authors tend 
merge these three different elements into 
a single scoring category (Binder's Hell: 
dunkel). We believe that discrimination i 
useful and necessary. As a matter ol 
course this need becomes even more evi- 
dent when we deal with the symptomati| 
value, or the meaning, or the interpi 
tation of these factors; and still more $0 
when we are teaching the Rorschach. 
One last word about Klopfer's k. 
our experience this determinant only ap 
pears in relation to topographical map 
and X-rays. We tend to think that iti 
associated with the intellectual Fc 
our paper [Campo & Rabinovitch, 1961 
in this regard), partly on the basis of i 
meaning of intellectualized anxiety, dl 
though the perceptual organization in ki 
somewhat different from the one observe 
in Fc (it is less controlled, less adaptiv 
and less integrated). : 
Briefly, what we attempt to score, 
dependently from the location or the con 
tent, is an amalgam of the stimulus ant 
what it evokes, i.e., its perceptual-expeti* 
ential character, which sometimes is cleat 
in the Administration, and on other 0€ 
casions can only be understood in the li 
quiry or even in Testing the Limits. T 
use of these procedures, as well as Klopi 
fer’s rule of dividing determinants int 
main and additional, will be discuss 
a future paper on the Interpretation 0 
the Shading Responses. 


Ss 
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Rorschach Differentials of Homosexuality in Male Convicts: 
An Examination of Wheeler and Schafer Signs 
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Summary: 


In an attempt to cross-validate the Wheeler and Schafer signs of homosexuality i 
Rorschach, the present study made use of 60 male adult convicts of a Calcutta jail, divided into ft 
equal groups: active homosexual, passive homosexual, sex-role disturbed and heterosexual no 
als. The protocols of the individually administered Rorschach were examined for both Whee 
and Schafer signs of homosexuality. Statistical analyses revealed that while Wheeler’s signs c0 
differentiate only homosexuals (active and passive) and sex-disturbed convicts at .05 level ofi 
nificance, Schafer's signs were able to differentiate most of the studied groups at level of significat 


KAMAL MUKERJI 
Alipore Central Jail 
Caleutta, India 


AND 


varying between .01 and .05. Failure of the Schafer signs to distinguish between active and pi 
homosexuals as well as between sex-disturbed and heterosexuals is discussed with reference to 


characteristics of prison subculture. 


During the past 25 years many in- 
vestigators (Coates, 1962; Davids, Joel- 
son, & McArthur, 1956; DeLuca, 1966; 
Due & Wright, 1949; Fein, 1950; Meke- 
ton, Griffith, Taylor, & Wiedman, 1962; 
Nitsche, Robinson, & Parsons, 1956; 
Wheeler, 1949; to name a few) have ad- 
dressed themsleves to the task of de- 
veloping a suitable and objective method 
of diagnosing homosexual behaviour 
from the Rorschach test. Unfortunately 
many of these attempts ended with no 
definite outcome (see Haley, Draguns 
and Phillips, 1967 for a critical review). 
In an evaluative article devoted to the re- 
search uses of Wheeler’s signs of homo- 
sexuality in Rorschach (Wheeler, 1949), 
the earliest diagnostic index that has 
been more widely employed than any 
other index, Goldfried (1966) came to 
conclude that although the scoring cri- 
teria in Wheeler’s approach are fairly 
straightforward, “it is safe to say that 6 
of Wheeler’s 20 signs are unquestion- 
ably poor [p.348]," so far as their 
validity is concerned. Another specific 
approach to the detection of homosexu- 
ality from the Rorschach content analysis 
has been suggested by Schafer (1954) and 
its discriminatory power has been ex- 
amined by Hooker (1958) Armon 
(1960), Andersen and Seitz (1969) in the 
USA., Kernberg (1957) in Chile and 
1 The first author wishes to record his gratitude to 


Dr. Yasufumi Kataguchi and Dr. Bernice Eiduson 
for their help and encouragement. 


Kataguchi (1964) in Japan. V 
Hooker (1958) and Armon (196 
not find Schafer's content analysi 
ficiently discriminating, Kernberg (| 
and Kataguchi's (1964) findings 
positive and lent support to 
proach. In a recent research And 
and Seitz (1969) found that the 
signs were highly successful in 
entiating homosexuals from the se 
disturbed and normal heterosexui 
Apart from their unequivocal fi 
Andersen and Seitz's (1969) studi 
other significance too. It has calle 
attention to the need for introduci 
addition to the traditional 
groups, homosexual and hetero 
a third group, viz., the sex-role dist 
Ss. It was their hunch that the fail 
the past investigations in this area 
partly attributable to the overall n 
of the factor of sex-role disturban! 
expressed through overt homosexua 
havior. 
The present study was undertake 
only to make a partial replicatio 
Andersen and Seitz’s (1969) and Hi 
er's (1958) investigations, but was 
tended to examine the diagnositc U 
of the aforesaid signs of homosext 
in a non-western population of con¥ 
Ss. The discriminatory power of the 
signs in non-western populations ha 
hitherto been examined empiri¢ 
Apart from this cross-cultural 
cation, the present investigation 
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into account further subdivisions of 
homosexual population viz., active ai 
passive types which were not taken into 
account by Andersen and Seitz (1969), 
nor by Hooker (1958). Precisely, the 
purpose of the present study was to cross- 
validate the Wheeler and Schafer indices 
of homosexuality when an Indian prison 
population was differentiated along the 
active-passive homosexuals, sex-role dis- 
turbed and heterosexual dimensions. 


Method 

Subjects 

Ss were drawn from the convict popu- 
lation of a state prison in West Bengal, 
India. Sixty male Ss, classified into four 

ual groups, active homosexual (Group 
IA), passive homosexual (Group IB), 
sex-role disturbed (Group II) and, heter- 
osexual normals (Group III) were ex- 
amined. Criteria for inclusion in Groups 
1A and IB were both legal and clinical. 
All the Ss belonging to these two groups 
were convicts jailed for homosexual of- 
fences under appropriate sections of the 
Indian Penal . Active and passive 
homosexual orientations were also con- 
firmed by the of the clinical psy- 
chologist attai to the prison. Further 
confirmation was also available from the 
jail guards as to the recent active or pas- 
sive homosexual activities of the Ss with- 
in the prison. The sex-role difficulties of 
the Group II Ss were similarly known 
from the clinical reports of the physician 
and psychologist attending the convicts. 
The sex-role identification difficulty was 
defined as the male person's basic anxiety 
and doubts concerning his capacity to 
fulfill the demands of the male sex-role. 
In all the cases the Group II Ss were visit- 
ing the prison clinic for their apprehen- 
sions and fear about sexual identity. Al- 
most all of them had suffered in the past 
from marital conflicts and psychosexual 
inadequacies as a male partner in conju- 
gal life. $s belonging to Group III were 
convicts with no abnormal sex behavior- 
record and hence were heterosexuals. 
None of these 60 Ss had any psychotic 
trend, nor did they evince any sysmptoms 
of neurological disorder. 
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Procedure 

Ss were seen individually and the Rors- 
chach was admini: in the manner 
as suggested by Klopfer, Ainsworth, 
Klopfer, & Holt (1954). 

In order to eliminate the possible scor- 
ing biases, all the 60 Rorschach records 
were given code-designations, and there- 
by identifying features of the group were 
elinisa . Each S's protocol was ex- 
amined by a Rorschach expert (other than 
the authors) and scored seat to the 
criteria set forth by Wheeler (1949) and 
Schafer (1954). With to Schafer's 
criteria, Andersen and Seitz's (1969) 
procedure was followed in that each 
response which fulfilled Schafer's criteria 
was tabulated only once, ignoring that 

nses's correspondence to other cri- 


All the "3 belonging f 

All the Ss ing to four groups 
were homogeneous wi ard to their 
age-range, level of education, 


intelligence and years of stay in prisons 
(refer to Table 1). 


Results 
"Table 1 presents the mean number and 
standard deviations of both Wheeler 
and Schafer signs of homosexuality cal- 
culated for each of the three studied 
groups viz., active and passive, homosex- 
uals, disturbed sex, and normals. With 
regard to Wheeler signs, the active homo» 
IA). had the 


Is (G highest 
mre, buie unes (Group 1B) 
next, while the disturbed group 


coming 
(Group 11) had the lowest score. As to 
the Schafer content signs, the trend of 


the scores was in the ex} direction 
i.e., Group IA Ss had the hi number. 
Group III having the lowest number, 
while Group IB and Group II occupied 
the in iate positions. Hi 
Statistical differences among 
Wheeler and Schafer signs of the four 
studied groups were tested by 


the mean 


diler significantly among oni 
homosexuals (Groups 1A and IB) and 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of Background Data and 
Rorschach Signs of Homosexuality for the Groups Under Study 


Homosexual 
(Group IA and IB) 
Active (IA) Passive (IB) 


Age (years) 2.39 


Education 
(years) 

Intelligence 
(Raven's 
PMT*) 

Stay in Prison 
(in years) 

Number of 

Wheeler Signs 


Number of 
Schafer Signs 


“Progressive Matrices test (Raven, 1956) 


sex-disturbed, there is Statistically no 
significant group differences between 
other groups. But for the Schafer signs, 
the U values indicate a highly significant 
difference (p < .01) between Group IA 
and Group III, and a significant differ- 
ence (p < .025) between Group IB and 
Groups II and III, between Group IA 
and Group II. 


Discussion 

The present findings clearly indicate 
that as a measure for detection of active 
and passive homosexuality among a 
Bengalee sample of convicts, Wheeler’s 
indices are of poor validity. Whether or 
not homosexual Ss belonging to non- 
convict general population are more 
definitely and significantly identified by 
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Sex-role Disturbed 
(Group IT) 


these signs is a question of further 
search. But the Schafer's signs app 
more promising and discriminating 
the light of the present data. It is si 
that the Schafer signs did not significa 
ly differentiate the two homoseX 
proupa viz., active and passive (Gi 
A and IB), sex-disturbed and here 
sexual (Group II and Group III). In 
of the highly significant positive ré 
of Andersen and Seitz (1969) in fav 
Schafer, such findings are unc 
and puzzling. With regard to the lat 
difference among active and pa 
homosexuals, the present result sug! 
that these homosexuals constitute a! 
Mogeneous group in contrast to the 
sults of DeLuca (1966) who found em 
ical evidence in favor of heterogene 
different homosexual subclasses. 
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Table 2 
U Values for the Studied Groups on Wheeler and Schafer Signs of Homosexuality 
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Active Active Passi 
sive Sex- 
Homosexual | Homosexual | Homosexual | Homosexual | Homosexual} Disturbed 
sige (Group IA) | (Group IA) | (Group IA) | (Group IB) | (Group IB) | (Group II ) 
vs vs vs vs vs vs 
, Sex- Hetero- Passive Sex- Hetero- Hetero- 
Disturbed sexual Homosexual| Disturbed sexual sexual 
(Group II) | (Group III) | (Group IB) | (Group II) | (Group III) (Group III) 


Wheeler 


87 


Lid 


Schafer pike cl 98 56523 64 97 


*p<.05 
** p< 025 
et p< 0l 


The absence of any significant dif- 
ference in the Schafer’s scores of the sex- 
role disturbed and normal heterosexual 
groups in a prison population draws our 
attention to the fact that since deviation 
from normal sexual practices is obvious 
in the jails, strict adherence to appro- 
priate sex-role functions is hardly pos- 
sible there. Also the relation of the Rors- 
chach indications to expressive behavior 
rests on a number of complicated socio- 
cultural variables in the life-situations. 
Unfortunately in developing a measure of 
homosexuality, the researchers often lose 
sight of these variables. One must bear in 
mind that in a prison subculture, homo- 
sexuality is not only circumscribed by 
such facts as complete absence of the 
members of the opposite sex, but is often 
influenced by a complex life-field charac- 
terized by dominance and submission, by 
in-group coercion of an “out-group” 
(Hooker, 1958). Naturally personality 
disturbances emanating from imperfect 
Sex-role identification has a differential 
significance for a prison subculture as 
compared with the general pupulation. 
Recognition of such issues helps us to ac- 


count partially for at least the failure of 
the Schafer’s signs to discriminate hetero- 
sexual from the sex-role disturbed Ss. 
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Relation of Creativity and Sex to Rorschach M Responses ' 
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Summary: 


In an attempt to relate the Rorschach M productivity with sex, creativity and test- 


identified psychosexual orientation of the respondent, the M responses of female and male normal, 
creative male and female, **non-masculine" male and “‘non-feminine” female Ss [N = 140] were 
analyzed. It was revealed that (a) high M productivity was associated with creativity, feminity in 
males, and with the female sex, (b) sex-differences in the creative Ss, as well as masculinity in females 
was not associated with statistically significant differences in M productivity. These findings were 
accounted for mainly in terms of differential sex-role demands and the female sex's effort to overcome 


indirectly the socio-cultural restrictions. 


The significance of human movement 
(M ) responses as indicative of production 
imagination and greater creative ability 
did not escape the notice of the originator 
of the ink-blot test (Rorschach, 1942). In 
the subsequent literature it is observed 
that greater production of M has held up 
consistently as a correlate of creativity 
(Anderson & Munroe, 1948; Hersch, 
1962; Rawls & Slack, 1968), fantasy 
(Lerner, 1966; Orlinsky, 1966; Page, 
1957) and intelligence (Borgatta & 
Eschenbach, 1955; Levine, Spivack, & 
Wight, 1959). Working under a different 
assumption, Felzer (1955), Kleinman & 
Higgins (1966) have found that the pro- 
duction of M changes as a function of the 
sex of the respondent: female Ss tend to 
produce significantly more M responses 
than male Ss. The latter investigators 
interpreted this sex difference in M pro- 
duction as stemming from culturally 
determined sex-role expectations regard- 
ing the indulgence of fantasy. If the per- 
ception of M is functionally related to 
feminine sex roles, an ancillary 
hypothesis seems to appear that male Ss 
having a non-masculine, passive, and 
feminine orientation, will produce greater 
numbers of M than normal male $s. The 
Present investigation examines the 
following hypotheses: 

1. Female Ss will give more M than the 
Matching males. 2. The creative Ss (irre- 


1 The author would like to express his apprecia- 

gn to Drs, D. Ganguly, Bernice T. Eiduson and 

H Ce Kataguchi for thier support and encour- 
ement. 


spective of sex) will give more M respon- 
ses than the non-creative normals. 3. The 
creative female Ss will produce more M 
than the creative male Ss. 4. The “non- 
masculine” male Ss will produce more M 
than the normal, masculine males. 5. 
The “non-feminine” females, on the 
other hand, will give less M than normal 
female Ss. 


iod 
Subjects de 


Six groups of Ss [N = 100] took part in 
this investigation: (hypotheses 1 and 2) 
two non-creative ups — female 
normal (F-N, N=20) and male normal 
(M-N, N 20) — randomly drawn from 
different business houses of Calcutta rep- 
resenting various stereotyped jobs, eg. 
stenography, telephone operation, 
clerical an pud pog oe el 

hypotheses 3 ai two creati 
ini creative (F-C, N=20) and 
male creative (M-C, N « 20) drawn on 
the basis of expert ratings and recognition 
representing various art-fields viz., litera- 
ture, painting, music, etc., (hypotheses 5 
and 6) two “non-masculine f male (Mf- 
N, N -20) and “non-feminine” female 
(Fm-N, N « 20) groups ge from P 
eneral ulation (with no creative 
Pnie basis of the scores of two 
tests on ^^ Masculinity-Feminity" dimen- 
sions viz., the M-F scale of Welsh Figure 
Preference Test (WFPT) (Welsh, 1959) 
and Franck Drawing Completion Test 
(FDCT) (Franck, 1958). The mean age, 
mean years of education as well as the in- 
tellectual range for the six aforesaid 
groups are contained in Table 1. 


~~ 
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Table 1 


Group Size 


Female-Normal 
(FN) 


Male-Normal 
(MN) 


20 


20 37.5 
Female-Creative 


(FL) 20 38.2 
Male-Creative 


(MC) 


“Non-Masculine” 


Male (MpN) 


“Non-Feminine” 
Female (Fm-N) 


Procedure 

The Rorschach cards were adminis- 
tered to each S. The administration and 
scoring was in the manner of Klopfer 
(Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, & Holt, 
1954). The protocols were scored inde- 
pendently by two psychologists 
possessing clinical experience with the 
Klopfer scoring method. To eliminate 
possible scorer bias, all the identifying 
features of the protocols were eliminated 
and they were identified by code num- 
bers. Scored responses were averaged for 
each S. The rate of agreement between 
the scoring of the two psychologists, com- 
puted on a set of ten discarded records, 
was found to be high (92%). 


. Results 
The data were analyzed quantitatively 
and by the Mann-Whitney U test (Siegel, 


Description of Subjects 
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Intellectual 
Range 


Normal-Superior 
Normal-Bright 
Bright Normal- 
Superior 
Normal-Superior 


Normal-Bright 


Normal-Bright 


1956). The results are shown in Tabl 
2-6. As any significant increase 1n WM 
number of total as well as human content 
responses may inflate M productivity, 

comparison of such data was also ma 
(see Table 7). 


Tables 2 and 3 include comparati 
data on M responses in male and fem 
normal Ss, and male and female creative 
Ss respectively. Here it is seen that, wh! 
in the normal population a significa 
relationship exists between the sex of 
respondent ) 
relatively greater number of M, no sta! 
tically significant difference in M prod! 
tivity can be found with creative mal a 
female groups. No doubt there is a sli 
directionality in favor of the suppo' 
relationship. But since the difference 
the mean Ms of the compared group 


and the 


Mean Years 
of Education 
(Since High $ 

School Leaving | 

Examination) - 


45 


production 
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< Table 2 
Comparison of M Responses of Female and Male Normal Subjects 


* Mann-Whitney U = 112.50. 


" Table 3 
Comparison of M Responses of Male and Female Creative Subjects 


48* [insig.] 


* Mann-Whitney U = 190.00. 


Table 4 
Comparison of M Responses of Creative and Non-creative Subjects 


F-C and M-C 
(Combined) 


FN and M-N 
(Combined) 


Table 5 
Comparison of M Responses of "Non-Masculine" Males and Normal Male Subjects 


* Mann-Whitney U = 128.00 á 
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Table 6 
Comparison of M Responses of *Non-Feminine" Females and Normal Female Subjects 


Table 7 
Comparison of R and 
Human Content Responses 
of Different Groups 


Mean 
Human 
Content 


Note:— t test analysis was made to check 
for R & H-content differences between 
the groups. None reached the .05 level of 
significance. 


failed to achieve an acceptable signifi- 
cance level (.05), the rejection of the 
hypothesis becomes imperative. Table 4 
lends positive support to the anticipated 
relationship between the overall M 
production and creativity. 

As to the question of M productivity 
among test-identified ‘“non-masculine” 
males and "non-feminine" females, the 
present data indicate both positive and 


[insig.] 


negative trends. While the ‘“‘noni 
masculine" males exhibit a definite ten- 
dency to produce more M than their 
normal counterpart, “non-feminine”’ fe- 
males, on the other, did not produce more 
M than did the normal females. 
Discussion 

Of the five predictions, only three have” 
been retained by the present findings. 
The results may be considered in terms of © 
the prevalent psychoanalytic and allied 
sociological explanations for differential 
sex roles in society. As Deutsch (1944) 
views it, female sex-role is basically 
centered around passivity which behav- 
iorally represents a tendency for the 
female to direct her activity inward to 
greater fantasy and inner perception. Not 
all female sex is biologically active, but 4 
the existing social environment exerts 
considerable pressure on womanfolk to 
inhibit activity. Despite the professed 
equality of sexes, almost all modern 
societies espouse differential sex-role 
Sterotypes (Wylie, 1961). This 1$. 
especially true for Indian societies where | 
cultural restrictions in the name of 
modesty are imposed on the female’s 
active participation in life outside the 
household. Also relevant here is the con- 
struct in which Parsons and Bales (1955) 
speak of the so-called “instrumental” 
(active) male and “expressive” (emotive) 
female roles. One of the theories under- 
lying the production of human movement 
Tesponses states that when the individual 
is forced to lead a restrictive life urging 
inhibition of activity, the individual will © 
try to gratify needs via fantasy. The 
higher M productivity of the female Ss is — 
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not only indicative of a rich inner life and 
fantasy, but also of the subjective need to 
overcome culturally determined restric- 
tive sex-roles and to derive vicarious 
gratifications. Moreover, we suspect that 
in almost all societies fantasy in females is 
more tolerable than that of the males who 
are expected to be practical and tough- 
minded. 

The absence of any significant dif- 
ference in the number of M responses of 
the creative male and female Ss, unlike 
the non-creative normals, may have 
greater bi-sexuality or less rigid sexual 
typing, and their creative drives may 
largely stem from a common or similar 
sexual orientation irrespective of specific 
gradients of sexual identification. 

It is conjectured that the “non- 
feminine" females, because of their ex- 
plicit femininity, do suffer from activity- 
restrictions and accordingly attempt to 
derive vicarious fulfillment through 
fantasy, like the other females with 
normal psychosexual orientation. 

Finally, it should be noted the results 
presented in this report, though confirm- 
ing the results of Kleinman & Higgins 
(1966), Rawls & Slack (1968), Richter & 
Winter (1966), are based on the re- 
Sponses of a small number of subjects and 
therefore justify the need for further re- 
search with bigger sample size. 
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Causality- Interpretation and Obsessive Versus Hysterical Functioning ' 


ROBERT D. STOLOROW 2, 3 
Harvard University 
Summary: Relationships were predicted between the relative salience of the theme of voluntary 
control (VC) and the relative predominance of obsessive versus hysterical personality traits, and 
between the relative salience of VC and the relative predominance of obsessive versus hysterical 
neurotic symptoms. A coding system for VC was applied to TAT stories written by 89 males and 
96 females solicited from undergraduate populations. 20 males and 20 females who scored high 
on VC and 20 males and 20 females who scored low on VC were given further instruments per- 
taining to obsessive/hysterical personality traits and neurotic symptoms. As predicted, high vc 
Ss were significantly more obsessive (or less hysterical) in their personality traits than low VC Ss. 
Predicted relationships between VC and obsessive/hysterical neurotic symptoms were not signifi- 


cant. 


Phenomenological psychologists (Bin- 
swanger, 1958; Ellenberger, 1958) sug- 
gest that to understand personality traits 
and psychopathological symptoms, one 
must investigate the nature of the phe- 
nomenal world that lies behind them and 
makes them possible. The research de- 
scribed below represents an attempt to 
study the possible relationship between 
phenomenal causality and obsessive ver- 
sus hysterical functioning, and hence to 
extend the systematic study of phenom- 
enal causality, begun by social and de- 
velopmental psychologists (de Charms, 
1968; Dies, 1968; Flavell, 1963; Heider, 
1944; Rotter, 1966), into the realm of 
personality psychology and psychopath- 
ology. Several clinical writers (Farber, 
19666; Freud, 1906; Shapiro, 1965) 
have alluded to the importance of cau- 
sality-interpretation in obsessive and 
hysterical functioning, but to the au- 
thor’s knowledge the question has not 
been studied systematically previous to 
the present research. 

The theme of voluntary control (VC) 
as a dimension of causality-interpreta- 
tion is defined here by the following 
question: To what extent does the S 
construe a world in which the individual 
is seen as the willful casual origin of his 
1 This study was supported in part by National 
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life situations and emotional states 
(+VC), or a world in which the individ- 
ual's life situations and emotional states 
are attributed to causal origins in exter- 
nal forces and/or will-alien (involuntary) 
internal forces (-VX)? It was inferred 
that the cardinal features of what clini- 
cians label as obsessive functioning, i.e. 
the doubting and indecision, the compul- 
sive rituals, the guilt-ridden rumination, 
and the perfectionistic self-scrutiny and 
self-control, imply a pattern of causality- 
interpretation in which an individual's 
voluntary acts (and even wishes) are be- 
lieved to make a crucial causative dif- 
ference. On the other hand, the cardinal 
features of hysterical functioning, i.e. 
the impulsivity and labile emotionality, 
the dissociative experiences and con- 
version symptoms, the suggestibility, the 
histrionic and attention-seeking behav- 
ior, and the demanding dependency, re- 
flect a pattern of causality-interpretation 
in which the ultimate loci of causality 
reside in will-alien inner forces, urges, 
emotions and bodily states and/or ex- 
ternal forces which can at best be cajoled 
into making a beneficient nod toward 
the individual. 

Obsessive indecisiveness implies a be- 
lief in the crucial causative significance 
of individual decision-making. As Freud 
(1909) pointed out, compulsive rituals 
imply a belief in their magical causal ef- 
ficacy. The experience of exaggerated 
guilt implies a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility which in turn implies a be- 


lief in personal causation. Perfection- ; 
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istic self-scrutiny and self-control imply 
not only a belief that one's behavior 
makes a difference, but also a belief that 
it is possible for the individual to control 
his impulses, feelings, and behavior 
through acts of will. 

On the other hand, as Shapiro (1965) 
argues, the impulsivity and labile emo- 
tionality of the hysteric imply an experi- 
ence of inner drives and feelings which 


= operate causally outside the realm of the 
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"will, as though they were visited upon the 


‘individual and taking possession of his 
behavior. Dissociative behaviors (e.g. 
fuges) and conversion sysmptoms by 
definition imply a belief that functions 
which are under the control of the ‘“‘vol- 
untary" portion of the central nervous 
System can operate or fail to operate in- 
dependently of volitional acts. And sug- 
gestibility and excessive dependency im- 
ply not only a relinquishment of person- 
al control, but also a prior sense of indi- 
vidual powerlessness which makes sub- 
mission to and dependence on powerful 
others (i.e. those who can exert causative 
influence) necessary. In all of the above 
remarks the term "belief" is meant to 
include assumptions about causality 
which may or may not be conscious. 


In the clinical literature, the terms 
"obsessive" and "hysterical" are used 
Sometimes to designate personality 
traits (i.e. enduring and generalized be- 
havioral patterns which need not be path- 
ological) and sometimes to designate 
circumscribed neurotic symptoms. For 
example, perfectionism is considered an 
obsessive personality trait, whereas a 
handwashing compulsion is considered 
an obsessive neurotic symptom. Emo- 
tional lability is considered an hysterical 
Personality trait, whereas a fugue state 
is considered an hysterical neurotic symp- 
tom. Since several studies (Foulds, 1961; 
Martin and Caine, 1963; Sandler and 
Hazari, 1960) had revealed that the co- 
variation within individuals between 
Personality traits and neurotic symp- 
toms with the same name (obsessive, hys- 
terical) is far from perfect, it was decided 
to test two separate hypotheses, one con- 
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cerning obsessive and hysterical person- 
ality traits, and the other concerning ob- 
sessive and hysterical neurotic symp- 
toms. An extensive review of the clinical 
literature revealed that for nearly every 
obsessive personality trait described, a 
roughly antithetical hysterical trait was 
somewhere described, and vice versa. 
Hence “obsessive” and “hysterical”? were 
regarded by definition as opposite poles 
of a single personality dimension. Uni- 
dimensionality was not assumed with 
reference to obsessive and hysterical neu- 
rotic symptoms. The two hypotheses to 
be tested were as follows: 

1.Ss whose causality-interpretations 
are marked by a relative salience of the 
theme of voluntary control (+VC Ss) 
will tend to give evidence of compara- 
tively more obsessive personality traits 
(or equivalently, Ss whose causality-in- 
terpretations are marked by a relative 
absence of the theme of voluntary con- 
trol [-VC Ss] will tend to give evidence 
of comparatively more hysterical per- 
sonality traits). 

2. + VC Ss will tend to give evidence of 
comparatively more obsessive neurotic 
symptoms, whereas -VC Ss will tend to 
give evidence of comparatively more hys- 
terical neurotic symptoms. 


Method 

Sample 

Notices were posted and announce- 
ments made at Northeastern University 
and Harvard University requesting paid 
undergraduate volunteers for a study of 
imagination. The 89 males and 96 fe- 
males who came for the initial screening 
were given the TAT in groups. TheTAT 
coding system for the theme of voluntary 
control (see below) was applied to the 
stories written by these initial Ss, and the 
20 males and 20 females whose stories 
scored highest on voluntary control, and 
who would come to a second appoint- 
ment (4-VC groups), and the 20 males 
and 20 females whose stories scored low- 
est on voluntary control, and who would 
come to a second appointment (-VC 
groups), were given further instruments 
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pertaining to obsessive and hysterical 
functioning. Five high voluntary control 
males, one high voluntary control female, 
and no low voluntary control Ss refused 
or failed to come to second appointments, 
and hence were excluded from the experi- 
mental groups. All Ss in the experimental 
groups were white, except for one orien- 
tal +VC male and one black -VC male. 
Twelve non-undergraduates leaked into 
the experimental groups, but inter-group 
differences in the distribution of non- 
undergraduates were negligible and non- 
significant. Inter-group differences in 
mean age and in the distribution of ages, 
religious preferences and socio-economic 
statuses were also non-significant. 


Measuring Instruments 

The measure for the theme of volun- 
tary control was a coding system for TAT 
stories which was derived by making 
logical inferences about the kinds of por- 
trayals which would reflect a **-- VC" 
and ‘‘-VC” orientation, respectively. In 
constructing the coding system, consid- 
erable use was made of philosophical 
analyses of the phenomenology of will- 
ing (MacMurray, 1957; May, 1969; 
Pfander, 1967; Ricoeur, 1966) and psy- 
chological treatments of causality attri- 
bution (de Charms, 1968; Heider, 1944; 
Rotter, 1966). The content categories of 
the coding system are concerned with 
whether the hero’s life situation or emo- 
tional state is portrayed as resulting 
from the hero’s own behavior (+VC) or 
solely from the intervention of external 
forces beyond the hero’s control (-VC); 
and whether the hero’s behavior reflects 
his resistance (+VC) or giving-in (-VC) 
to will-alien internal forces; his pursuit 
of a freely-chosen practical or ethical 
intent (+ VC) or extrinsic social rewards 
(-VC); his reliance on internal (+ VC) or 
external (-VC) resources; and his resis- 
tance to external pressures and attempt 
to exert control over external forces 
(+VC) or his submission to external 
pressures (-VC). Each initial § wrote 
stories for those six TAT cards (numbers 
1, 3BM, 7GF, 8GF, 13MF and 20, from 
e Murray version) which in earlier 
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pilot work with the coding system had 
best differentiated clinically diagnosed 
obsessives from clinically diagnosed hys- 
terics. An inter-coder reliability study 
(N=10) yielded a rank-difference corre- 
lation coefficient of .87 for total VC score 
per $ (p « .001). 

Three measures of obsessive/h ysterical 
personality traits were employed: (a) 
The "Hysteroid/Obsessoid Questions 
naire (HOQ),” a 48-item self-assessment 


à 


Hope (1967) to tap 11 pairs of obsessive/ 1 


y 


questionnaire designed by Caine and 4 


hysterical personality traits. Previous 
studies of the instrument had established 
test-retest reliability coefficients ranging 
from .74 to .85 (Caine & Hope, 1967 L 


and validity coefficients of .68 and .7 


(Caine and Hawkins, 1963; Hope and 
Caine, 1968). (bJEach S was instructéd 
to give to each of two best friends of the 


same sex as himself a questionnaire (peer- 
assessment HOQ) with which the friends 
were to rate the $ on 22 pairs of descrip- 
tions of obsessive/hysterical traits. The 
content of the questionnaire was derived 
from an extensive review of the clinical 
literature. It was thought that a high de- 
gree of validity could be obtained by us- 
ing the average of the two peer-assess- 
ment HOQ scores for each $. Where only , 
one peer-assessment HOQ was returned 
for a S, the score on that one was aver- 
aged with the mean peer-assessment 
HOQ score of the particular experimen- 
tal group to which the S belonged. For 
15 out of the 20 Ss in each of the four 
experimental groups, at least one peer- 
assessment HOQ was completed and re- 
turned. For 40 Ss, both peer-assess- 
ment HOQs were returned; an inter- 
rater reliability study yielded a rank- 
difference correlation coefficient of.~.47 
(p < .002). (c) Following a 15-20 minute ' 
interview, a naive interviewer rated each 
S on a five-point scale according to the 


degree of the S's perceived resemblance to _ 


global descriptions of the obsessive ver- 


sus hysterical personality styles which | 


had been provided for the interviewer. 


The measure of obsessive and hysteri- 
cal neurotic symptoms was a 56-item self- 
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Table 1 
Mean Scores of * VC and -VC Ss on Measures of Obsessive/Hysterical 
Personality Traits 


Females 


25.10 27.95 


Peer-assessment 
HOQ? 


Merviewer 
rating? 


UN 7 20 for all experimental groups. 
m. N 7 15 for all experimental groups. 
aw *p< .05 (one-tailed). 
** p X. .025 (one-tailed). 
*** p « .005 (one-tailed). 
**** p « .001 (one-tailed). 


, assessment symptom check-list derived 
from a thorough review of the clinical 
literature. The list of obsessive symp- 
toms included two broad groupings: (a) 
igompulsive rituals (e.g. excessive hand- 
washing), and (b) obsessional ideation, 
Lj brooding and indecisiveness. The list of 

hysterical symptoms also included two 
groupings: (a) conversion reactions (e.g. 
hysterical anaesthesias), and (b) disso- 
fx. ciative behaviors (e.g. fugue states, am- 
_ . nesias). 


Results 

The data in Table 1 indicate that hy- 
. „pothesis 1 (concerning obsessive/hyster- 
-ical personality traits) was confirmed at 

a Statistically significant level for males 
| - When the measures for obsessive/hyster- 
> kal personality traits were the peer-as- 
sessment HOQ (p<.005) and interviewer 


26.30 | 26.40 NS E 
50.7 562 | 2.767*** Es 


Note.—Higher scores indicate a relative predominance of hysterical personality traits. 


2.248** 


ratings (p «.001), but was not confirmed 
when the dependent measure was the self- 
assessment HOQ. The hypothesis was 
confirmed at a significant level for fe- 
males when the dependent measures were 
the self-assessment HOQ (p<.05) and 
peer-assessment HOQ (p<.025), but not 
when the dependent measure was the in- 
terviewer ratings. 


Table 2 indicates that hypothesis 2 
(concerning obsessive/hysterical neu- 
rotic symptoms) was not confirmed. In 
both males and females, virtually no dif- 
ferences were found in the number of ob- 
sessive symptoms acknowledged by +vC 
and -VC Ss. For males, differences in the 
number of hysterical symptoms, and in 
the number of obsessive minus hysterical 
symptoms, were in the predicted direc- 
tion but non-significant. For females, 
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Table 2 


Mean Number of Obsessive and Hysterical Neurotic Symptoms 
Acknowledged by 


+VC and -VC Ss 


Males & Females 


Males Females Combined 
meS T a 
+VC Ss*| VC Ss* +VC Ss?|-VC Ss^ 


-VC el 


ae 680 | 7.70| NS| 8.25 | 10.75 | 1.32* | 7.52] 9.22 | 1.333* 
ERO Abe anes 

obs. 

minus 


3.30 | tos ENS | 122 


hyst. 5 
sym. 


a N=20. 
b yN=40. 
* p <.1 (one-tailed). 


and for males and females combined, 
differences in the number of hysterical 
symptoms, and in the number of obses- 
sive minus hysterical symptoms, were in 
the predicted direction and approached 
but did not quite reach statistical sig- 
nificance (p < .1). 
Discussion 

The data in Table 1 as a whole present 
a strong confirmation of the hypothesis 
that +VC Ss are more obsessive (or less 
hysterical) in their personality traits 
than -VC Ss. For both sexes the relation- 
ship was confirmed by at least one de- 
pendent measure which was independent 
of the S's test-taking response style. The 
data also indicate, however, that the de- 
gree of relationship found was dependent 
on the sex of the Ss in interaction with 
the dependent measure used. 

For females the predicted relationship 
between VC and obsessive/hysterical 


05 151* |4275 |*1.10 | 1.315* 


personality traits was significant when 
the dependent measure was a self-report 
questionnaire, whereas for males it was 
not. These findings could reflect a ten- 
dency for females to employ less defensive 
censorship in making statements about 


themselves than males, which would re- 


sult in more accurate self-reporting by 
females. A similar inference might be 
drawn from the finding of Gurin, Veroff 
and Feld (1960) that women tended to 
acknowledge a greater degree of dis- 
tress than men in all areas of adjustment 
tapped by their self-report questionnaire. 


For males the predicted relationship 
between VC and obsessive/hysterical 
personality traits was confirmed in the 
interviewer ratings, whereas for females 
it was not. The data in Table 1 suggest 
that the failure to find the predicted dif- 
ference in the interviewer ratings of fe- 
males may have stemmed from a general 
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3 interviewer bias in the direction of label- 
ing females “hysterical? regardless of 
their personality styles. 

A comparison of Table 2 with Table 1 
suggests that the relationship between 
the salience of the theme of voluntary 
| control and the relative predominance 
| of obsessive versus hysterical neurotic 

Symptoms is at best much weaker than 

_ the relationship between the salience of 
s the theme of voluntary control and the 
a predominance of obsessive ver- 

"Sus hysterical personality traits. And it 

does seem reasonable that a person's 
characteristic pattern of causality-inter- 
pretation would bear a closer relation- 
Ship to relatively enduring and general- 
ized personality trends than to circum- 
Scribed neurotic symptoms, which might 
be quite evanescent and linked to situa- 
tional determinants. 

On the other hand, it must be noted 
that the measure for obsessive/hysterical 
neurotic symptoms was a transparent 
self-assessment symptom check-list, and 
that such a measure is highly vulnerable 
to contamination by the S’s test-taking 
response style. In this regard, it is note- 
worthy that the predicted differences in 
hysterical sysmptoms came much closer 
to statistical confirmation for females 
than males, again sug; esting that fe- 
males may give less decides and more 
accurate self-portrayals than males. 
The failure to confirm the predicted re- 
lationship between VC and obsessive/ 


| T fy ical neurotic symptoms may have 
" 


— been due to the vulnerability of the 
Symptom check-list to the S’s response 
biases. In support of such an explana- 
tion, Table 1 indicates that the predicted 
relationship between VC and obsessive/ 
„hysterical personality traits tended to be 
more strongly confirmed by the inter- 

| Viewer and peer ratings (which are un- 
influenced by the $’s test-taking response 
Style) than by the self-assessment mea- 
ten of obsessive/ hysterical personality 

. traits. 
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Icarianism, Masochism, and Sex Differences in Fantasy 


CHRISTOPHER FRIED 
University of Jyvaskyla, Finland 


Summary: May’s theory that the female fantasy pattern is masochistic and moves from depriva- 
tion to enhancement, while the male fantasy pattern is Icarian and moves in the opposite direction, 
is critically reviewed. His study was replicated using 12 Icarian male, 12 non-Icarian male, and 12 
sadomasochistic female Ss, 8 TAT cards, and a different scoring system in addition to May’s. 
Results failed to support May’s conclusions that a) males fantasy abrupt failure more than females, 
b) females fantasy resurgence after failure more than males, or €) either male or female fantasies 
regularly move in the directions predicted. It is concluded that May’s findings were produced by 
specific stimulus effects rather than being characteristic of spontaneous fantasy. 


The hypothesis that the fantasies of 
men and women differ in respect to read- 
ily distinguishable characteristic patterns 
has been put forward by Robert May 
(1966). May’s ideas have found their 
m from professional journals to a 
wider public (May, 1968) and have stim- 
ulated further research adopting his 
methods and assumptions (Winter, 1969, 
1970). A critical evaluation of the far- 
reaching theoretical implications he de- 
velops from his experimental results 
would appear to be in order. 

May holds that the female fantasy pat- 
tern begins with a theme of deprivation 
(D) which, after a pivotal incident (PL), 
is changed into enhancement (E). The 
male pattern is the opposite, with initial 
enhancement, as typified by achieve- 
ment, happiness, or high status, being 
transformed into deprivation. A fantasy’s 
conformity to the female (DE) or male 
(ED) pattern can be expressed in quanti- 
tative terms by application of a scoring 
system whereby a positive score is given 
any D unit appearing before the P.L, or 
any E unit appearing after the PA. 
while a negative score is given to Æ units 
before, and D units after the PJ. A 
DE story is thus given a positive score, 
and an ED story a negative score. May 
obtained significant differences between 
the scores of men and women who told 
stories in response to a series of four 
TAT-~like pictures. 

May has explained his findings in 
terms of Murray's theory of the Icarus 

complex (1938, p. 731f., 1955, 1958) and 
of Deutsch's theory of feminine masoch- 


ism (1944). A combination of constitu- 
tional and social determinants is seen as 
producing sex-linked personality charac- 
teristics that find expression in fantasy as 
well as behavior. Women are predis- 
posed to a lower level of activity and ag- 
gressiveness than men, and learn to re- 
press aggressiveness and submit to domi- 
nation. Pain and submission come to be 
perceived as necessary and even as de- 
sirable preludes to the experience of 
tension-release, love, and the fulfillment 
of desire. A wide range of behaviors, 


from the actual suffering of physical pain. 


to “willingness to serve a cause . . .with 
love and abnegation” are seen as expres- 
sing a common theme of willingness to 
risk one's physical or psychological 
‘integrity’ in order to obtain something 
which is valued [ May, 1966, p. 5771." 
This “common theme" may be still more 
succinctly summed up as the DE pattern, 
or as a positive numerical score. 


As regards men, May cites Murray's 
"American Icarus" (1955) as an exem- 
plar of the negative, or ED pattern: fan- 
tasies of ascension, flying, Blimbing, and 
Spectacular success are followed by a 
precipitate fall symbolizing failure or 
death. May (1968) believes that while 

urray's case study describes a particu- 
larly immature individual, the under- 
lying pattern is a “potentially powerful 
metaphor [p.69]” typical of most males. 
Biological determinants of the ascension- 
descension cycle are socially reinforced 
by the demands made on males that they 
be aggressive and achievement-oriented. 
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“The more this pressure is felt, cons- 
ciously or unconsciously [May, 1966, 
p. 5791” the more anxiety will be felt 
about the inevitability of decline. Refer- 
ring to the work of Murray (1955) and 
of McClelland (1963), May (1966) states 
that while men dread the finality of 
death, for women even death has “‘con- 
notations of seduction [p. 584]” so that 
"they are, if not excited and attracted by 
it, at least ambivalent [p. 584].” May 
concludes that “the typical female theme 
will be one of relatively ‘negative’ emo- 
lon or experience followed by more 
Positive’ emotion or experience, while 
the typical male theme will be the re- 
verse [p. 579.” 


Critique of May’s Formulation 

. May's hypothesis is open to criticism 
in three areas: 1) his concept of maso- 
chism as typifying the fantasies of wo- 
men, 2) his concept of Icarianism as typ- 
ifying the fantasies of men, 3) the ade- 
quacy of the DE/ED scoring scheme. 

ay made no attempt to determine 
whether his male Ss could be described 


‘as having Icarus complexes, or whether 


his female Ss were masochistic. Neither 
did he compellingly show that Icarian 
fantasies necessarily receive negative 
Scores and that masochistic fantasies 
necessarily receive positive scores in pro- 
Jective measurements. Consequently, his 
conclusion that the achievement of posi- 
lve scores by women and of negative 
Scores by men points to the masochism of 
the former and the Icarianism of the latter 
May involve an element of circular 
reasoning. 


Masochism and the Fantasies of Women 
May's conceptualization of maso- 
chism as a feminine trait is based on 
Deutsch’s (1944) elaboration of Freud’s 
nt that “masochism is... truly 
eminine [1933, p. 158].” Although May 
(1966) begins his paper with an implicit 
Promise that he will do something to 
right the “inadequate, reactionary . - - 
Conception of women [ p. 576]” that has 
been propagated by the social sciences, 
and although Freud's views on women 
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have been widely criticized as the most 
inadequate and reactionary part of his 
theory, May accepts Freud's dictum un- 
critically. A more balanced overview is 
given by Kinsey [1953, p. 6761, who cites 
authorities on both sides of the issue as 
to whether masochism is more typical 
of women than of men. Kinsey's own re- 
search indicated that the incidence of 
erotic response to specifically masochistic 
experiences like that of being bitten is 
very nearly identical in men and women 
[1953, p. 678]. 

May's primary interest is, however, 
not so much in actual behavior as in 
fantasy. In this area, too, Kinsey has rele- 
vant findings. Men reported arousal by 
sadomasochistic stories more frequently 
than did women [1953, p. 677]. This is 
consistent with Kinsey's (1948, 1953) 
more general finding that males are more 
likely than females to be sexually arous- 
ed by fantasy and to employ fantasy in 
conjunction with sexual activity. Kinsey, 
who has not frequently been accused of 
eliciting understatements from his Ss, 
could get only 4% of the women in his 
sample [1953, p. 164] to admit to ever 
having had sadomasochistic fantasies. 
This figure casts doubt not only on 
May's assumption that masochism is 
typically feminine, but also on May's 
statement that fantasy is more typically 
a female than a male pastime. 

To this the objection may be raised 
that Kinsey is concerned with sexuality 
in a specific sense, while May is con- 
cerned with sexuality in its broadest and 
most widely ramified sense. Thus May, 
quoting Deutsch, cites the ainful ex- 
periences of defloration and ildbirth as 
the real nuclei from which masochistic 


fantasies originate, but says that social 
training amplifies these biological role 
determinants to the point Eo Lose 
chism could be delined as a typ! 
pea attern of action and fedi k 


sequence or 1 
Suffering followed by joy. - - 11966, 
p. 5781”. J LE 

The ment remains unconvincing. 
The ine attendant on childbirth, far 
from being sought or 
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resignation, is one that women in the 
United States attempt to escape either by 
letting themselves be anesthesized so 
thoroughly as not to experience child- 
birth at all, or by learning "natural 
childbirth" techniques so as to be able to 
experience the joys of childbirth without 
the pain. 

Men, on the contrary, are expected 
consciously and uncomplainingly to ex- 
perience pain in such institutionalized 
games as athletics. Aside from actual 
physical pain, men are submitted to hu- 
miliation, and are expected to respond 
with silent acquiescence or even with 
ingratiating behavior, in such primarily 
masculine establishments as the armed 
forcesand business corporations. Wheth- 
er one is more of a sadist or a masochist 
in a hierarchic establishment depends on 
one's position in the hierarchy, and pyra- 
midal structures ensure that the majority 
of participants will be more masochistic 
than sadistic in the majority of their role- 
determined relationships. The ultimate 
risk of one's physical and psychological 
integrity — induction into the armed for- 
ces in time of war — and the ultimate sac- 
rifice, death, is demanded in our society 
of men rather than women. The question 
of who is more masochistic, woman or 
man, is really meaningless unless the 
social context is specified. 


Reference has been made chiefly to 
"masochism" because this is the term em- 
ployed by May. "Sadomasochism" is 
however a term which is more accurate 
precisely because it is less specific. In the 
analysis of fantasy it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the story-teller derives 
pleasure from identification with the per- 
petrator or the victim in his story,or with 
both. Even in behavior the possibility of 
vicarious experience complicates the ques- 
tion of who is doing what to whom. In 
the author’s therapy with sadomasochis- 
tic couples, the “masochist”? invariably 
has said or done cruel things which pro- 
voke, or retaliate for, the more spectacu- 
larly cruel behavior of the “sadist,” who 
in turn invites the “‘masochist’s” cruelty. 
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Berne (1961, 1964) describes many 
"games" of this type, and Wolfgang 
(1969) has shown that even murder can 
be an act in which the victim is the active 
manipulator, and the murderer his tool. 

Reich (1949), succinctly paraphrasing 
Freud (1950) (who was not after all so 
superficial a thinker as the isolated quote 
on masochism being truly feminine 
might lead one to believe), asserts 
“that masochism and sadism do not form an abso- 
lute antithesis, that one never occurs without the 
other. Masochism and sadism can each turn into 
the other. There is a dialectic antithesis, determined 
by a change from activity to passivity, while the 
ideational content remains the same [p. 210-211]." 

Similarly, Stekel sees sadism and maso- 
chism as “polar expressions of a single 
complex [1965, p. 57]” and objects to 
the "masculine-sadistic" and ‘‘feminine- 
masochistic” schema as an oversimplifi- 
cation. It may be useful to recall that 
masochism, like sadism, derives its name 
from a man, and that the Marquis de 
Sade, as regards overt behavior, was a 
masochist rather than a sadist (he had 
himself beaten by prostitutes, and was 
removed from his post as judge of a 
revolutionary tribunal because he was 
too lenient to the defendants). 


If masochism is not the opposite of 
sadism but an integral part of a sado- 
masochistic syndrome, the question re- 
mains whether this sadomasochistic 
syndrome is, as May's DE/ED scoring 
imples, the opposite of the Icarus syn- 
drome. The Icarian personalities the 
author has treated and studied have in- 
variably produced sadomasochistic fanta- 
sies of an extreme kind and to an unusual 
degree. Murray’s description [1958, p- 
7] of the *piteous" variable of the Icarus 
Syndrome, and of the malignancy and 
hate in the closely related Luciferian oF 
Satanic personality (Murray, 1962), 
bear on this question. So does Reich’s 
(1949) discussion of sadism in the ‘‘phal- 
lic-narcissistic character [p. 200 nals 
which overlaps to a considerable extent 
with the Icarian character. Deutsch 
(1944) sees the three primary traits of 
passivity, masochism, and narcissism as 
making up the “feminine core.” Of these, 
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narcissism is also cited by Murray (1955, 
1958) as a primary trait of the Icarian 
personality, and if passivity is interpret- 
ed as itis by May to mean "not.. 
apathy or inactivity, but rather the 
tendency . . . to direct . . . activity inward, 
resulting in greater proneness to identi- 
fication, stronger fantasy, subjectivity 
and inner perception [1966, p. 577]", 
we have what might just as well be a 
description of Icarianism. The postula- 
tion of masochism as something apart 
from or opposed to Icarianism therefore 
appears a dubious proposition. 


Icarianism and the Fantasies of Men 

Although May derives his theory of 
male fantasy from Murray, there are 
numerous discrepancies between Mur- 
ray and May. May, however, nowhere 
makes it explicit that he and Murray are 
not in accord. It is left unclear whether 
May has rejected important aspects of 
Murray's theory, or has remained un- 
aware of their divergence from his own 
ideas. 

A fundamental issue is that May 
speaks of traits applicable to men gen- 
erally, while Murray speaks of a syn- 
drome applicable to a minority. Only 
two of 28 men in Murray's original 
(1938) sample were described as Icarian. 
My attempts to detect Icarians have re- 
sulted in no greater a percentual yield. 
For the Icarian, with his soaring ambi- 
ton, cynosural cravings, originality, 
and contempt for everyday reality, the 
trait of being different from others is not 
only an essential characteristic, but a 
Conscious aim. As an atypical individu- 
alist, the Icarian appears ill cast as a 
representative of his sex. May attempts 
to rationalize this issue by saying that 
while the individual most extensively 
described by Murray (1955) was an ex- 
treme and immature example of Icarian- 
ism because of his narcissism and un- 
realistic goals, “the underlying pattern 
may be more general than this [1966, 
p. 578].” 

Murray, it is true, has spoken of the 
Icarus syndrome as only an immature, 
disturbed subtype of a “solar complex" 
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which itself may be only one manifesta- 
tion of a more widely distributed trait 
of ascensionism. But Murray’s point, 
(1955, p. 369] is precisely that the Icarian 
is distinguished by his unrealistic goals 
and overreaching ambition from the bet- 
ter integrated “Daedalus” type who, by 
virtue of being ambitious and creative 
in a manner consonant with his actual 
ability and with physical reality, is able 
to make gradual descents from his flights. 
May tries to prune immature and un- 
realistic traits from his generalized con- 
cept of Icarianism, yet retain the fear of 
precipitous falls as an essential charac- 
teristic. This does violence to the in- 
ner logic of Murray’s concept, as well as 
being of questionable applicability to a 
majority of men. 

An essential reason why the Icarian 
fears falls and is prone to depressions is 
that in his overactive imagination, he 
plans more than he could ever accom- 
plish. Repeatedly, he is confronted by 
the discrepancy between the successes he 
achieves in fantasy, and the reality of 
his actual life. A vivid imagination is so 
essential a characteristic of Icarian per- 
sonality that Murray (1958) lists it in 
first place, and describes Icarian fantasy 
as "multiple, fluent, diffuse, unconven- 
tional, extravagant . . . original, sur- 
prising, child-like, farfetched, expansive, 
exaggerated, or bizarre [p.205].” May, 
on the other hand, describes the men 
whose fantasies he studied, the same men 
whose fantasy pattern he calls Icarian, 
as “work-minded, _reality-oriented 
[1968, p. 45]" and less free than women 
to engage in fantasy. Again it would 
seem that when Murray and May talk 
about Icarianism, they are not dealing 
with the same concept. 

In attempting to justify his ascription 
of the Icarian pattern to men in general, 
May states: 

Murray feels that one of the experiental bases of 
the ascension-descension cycle is the repeated se- 
quence of phallic tumescence and SEC 
most males have this biological experience over an 

over from the early years of life... [1966,p.578]. 

This would appear to be an oversim- 
plification of Murray’s hypothesis. Mur- 
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ray describes the phallic component in 
Icarianism as due not simply to the ex- 
perience of erection and detumescence, 
but to fixation of the phallic-urethral 
stage and failure to resolve the Oedipus 
complex and attain the stage of object 
love. That the erection-detumescence 
cycle is not sufficient to produce Icarian 
personalities would seem to be attested by 
their rarity; that is is not necessary ap- 
pears evident from the fact that there are 
Icarian women. When I once had the op- 
portunity to test the mother of a young 
man with a particularly well developed 
classical Icarus complex, I found that she, 
too, was typically Icarian. A girl studied 
by Murray! reported exceptionally vivid, 
elaborate fantasies of flight, and was a 
skilled dancer and figure skater in reality. 
The heroine of Hannah Green’s J Never 
Promised You a Rose Garden (1964) is a 
striking example of an Icarian personal- 
ity in contemporary literature. If Icarian- 
ism is not universally masculine, neither 
is it exclusively masculine. 

Murray describes the Icarian as char- 
acterized by "retardation of sexual dif- 
ferentiation [1958, p.208].” This is yet 
another characteristic which appears dif- 
ficult to reconcile with May’s concept of 
Icarianism as a dimension which facili- 
tates differentiation between men and 
women. To some extent May (1969) an- 
swers this objection with his assertion 
that the most extreme masculine scores in 
accordance with his system are earned by 
men who overcompensate for feelings of 
uncertainty as to their masculinity. But 
May’s equation of Icarianism with a 
“tough guy” syndrome of exaggerated 
Masculinity does not seem to fit neatly 
with Murray’s description of Icarians 
who openly admit to fantasies of bein; 
females and who avow homosexual aL 
fections. Actually, both types of behavior: 
the avowal of feminine tendencies, and 
striving against them, may appear in the 
same individual. This conflict contributes 
to the state of high tension, and to some 

f the unusual fantasies and activities, so 

ypical of Icarians. One, for example, 
worked on a highly masculine, danger- 
ous, and ascensionist job to prove his 

Personal communication, May 1, 1964. 


masculinity, yet persisted in wearing his 
hair long although this exposed him to 
ridicule and rejection from his fellow- 
workers. In my experience those Icarians 
who adhere most closely to a “tough 
guy" image in overt behavior, and who 
earn high scores on masulinity tests, are 
likely to repress their most classically 
Icarian fantasies; those whose fantasies 
are more clearly Icarian are also more 
open to the feminine aspect of their per- 
sonalities, earn low scores on masculinity 
tests, and are apt to flaunt “‘arty,”’ sensi- 
tive, or even specifically effeminate behav- 
ior. The Icarian may sometimes act like a 
“tough guy", but the “tough guy" is not 
typically an Icarian. The pronounced bi- 
sexual element in the Icarian personal- 
ity, and the Icarian's frequent awareness 
and acceptance of this element, make him 
a questionable choice as a prototype of 
masculinity, whether normal or extreme. 


Finally, an area of apparent divergence 
between May's concept of Icarianism and 
Murray's lies in the significance ascribed 
to failure and resurgence, death and res- 
urrection. Men's fantasies, according to 
May, show a preference for extreme end- 
ings. Men *'see any decline or fall as ab- 
rupt, total, and final. The possibility of 
a resurgence or second chance, which is 
implicit in the female pattern, does not 
seem very real for males [1966, p.5841." 
May concludes “Murray (1965) cites a 
desire for immortality as part of the Ica- 
rus syndrome, and one would suspect 
that many men, especially when young, 
see death as the final and total collapse 
[p.584].” It would seem that May again 
quotes Murray to support a view which 
is almost the opposite of Murray’s. The 
Icarian is not only ascensionist but re- 
ascensionist, with ‘imaginations of as- 
cending after a descent or fall, or after 
death — as a resurrected soul or body, as 
a name that will not die, or as a spirit in- 
carnated in another being [ Murray, 
1958, p. 7]." 


In "American Icarus,” Murray tells of his Ss hero 
dying and returning to life in three TAT stories. If 
not through resurrection, the hero may seek to pre- 
serve his identity through "replication," by father- 
ing "a number of tall sons with profiles somewhat 
better than his own 1955, p.637d.].” In a TAT story 


———— A —— 
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used to illustrate this point, the hero murders a wo- 


= 5 
. man for refusing to become the mother of his chil- 
dren, Unfortunately only a fragment of the story is 
quoted. The reader is left unaware that in the com- 


plete original story, the murder is magically un- 
done and the victim returns to life. j 

In Icarian fantasy, then, death is not 
total or final: second chances and resur- 
gences abound. 


The DE/ED Scoring System 
It could well be argued that dispute 
concerning May’s theories of masochism 
and Icarianism is academic so long as his 
Position has been given support by em- 
pirical results. But the adequacy of the 
Scoring system on which May's results 
depend is by no means unambiguous. In 
general terms, it is questionable whether 
nomothetic scoring systems are appro- 
xr ie with idiographic tests like 
| AENA urray? feels that much TAT 
n ch has been of questionable value 
dau its findings are based on the mis- 
BE cnompron that responses, like 
a © a structured test have an invari- 
n meaning that allows quantification 
“anh of behavior prediction or 
imd geo evbiect comparison. This as- 
epee ignores the fact that the opera- 
aes Land within personality organi- 
PAN is ighly variable from person to 
Per an at different stages of a per- 
cbe e. It may be closely akin, or con- 
sely entirely alien, to the kind of ex- 
pence sought in behavior. It may be 
EN edd or a plan for action, or situ- 
Eum atime sphere unrelated to that of 
a Eur antasy may be from a peripher- 
| Wm antentionalized sector of personal- 
ae oe a central and highly personal 
RA ot irem one that is trans-personal 
ae ae dips As communication, its 
falsif ay be to reveal, to disguise, or to 
E a none The hero of a fantasy may 
ths ideal, a real-self figure, or an ex- 
mplar of what is hated, feared, or des- 
ped The story teller’s characteristic 
ue Sequences, such as that crime is al- 
e punished, may be condensed into a 
3 ponse to a single card or spread out 
ver a longer span, so that taking the 
Single story as a unit for plot analysis 
may be an adequate method for some in- 

Personal communication, March 29, 1968. 
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dividuals but not others [cf. Tovey, 1959, 
p.197]. The convenience of mechanically 
applying quantitative scorin, schemes to 
fantasy is therefore all too often paid for 
in terms of misleading results. 

From a single numerical score, May 
draws conclusions concerning the direc- 
tionality of the DE/ED pattern, collapse 
or resurgence in response to failure, and 
the masochistic or Icarian character of 
themes. How the scoring system commu- 
nicates information of the first type is 
readily apparent. Whether it adequately 
communicates information of the second 
and third types is in part the subject of 
this inquiry. 

Hypotheses 

The criticism that has been leveled at 
May’s assumption that men are Icarian, 
and that women are masochistic, should 
be obviated if an effort were made to se- 
lect Ss on the basis of evidence relevant to 
their being in fact Icarian or masochistic. 
There should then be less overlap be- 
tween groups than was the case with 
May’s unselected groups of men and wo- 
men. Icarian males should produce neg- 
ative scores in accordance with the DE/ 
ED system, and masochistic females 
should produce positive scores. A group 
of male Ss low on Icarianism should pro- 
duce scores that are negative, but not as 
extreme as those of Icarian males. 

If sex differences between the DE and 
ED experience patterns are rooted in a 
person’s experience of his own body and 
learned social role, one would expect the 
difference to be relatively independent of 
the stimulus quantity of a picture, provid- 
ed that the picture offers opportunity for 
personal involvement. It is therefore ex- 
pected that the differences described above 
would be consistently observed with a 
variety of stimulus patterns. 

As a corrective for the ambiguity of the 
DE/ED scoring system, Stories should 
also be scored on the specific occurrence 
of themes of collapse (C) and of resur- 
gence (R). In accord with May's theory, 
male Icarians would be expected to have 
higher C scores than masochistic females, 
with non-Icarian males occupying an in- 


termediate position. 
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Similarly, female masochists are expec- 
ted to have higher R scores than male 
Icarians, with non-Icarian males occupy- 
ing an intermediate position. 


Method 

The Ss were 36 men and women of col- 
lege age. Because Ss known to be Icarian 
or sadomasochistic are not easy to find, 
all Ss used were taken from a pool of 
case histories available from three east- 
ern U.S. colleges, a guidance center, and 
a private therapist’s files (the author’s). 
These Ss had already been diagnosed, 
reported on, and all had been given the 
TAT among other tests. It was thus pos- 
sible to select the most Icarian, most non- 
Icarian, and most sadomasochistic Ss 
from a sample of several hundred cases 
accumulated over a period of years. The 
total available sample was, however, 
composed predominantly of men. For this 
reason the sadomasochistic female group 
is not as extreme or“‘classical’’ as the Icar- 
ian group, and it was not possible to bal- 
ance the experimental design by gather- 
ing a non-sadomasochistic female sample. 
he Icarian male (IM) group was com- 
posed of 12 Ss whose Icarian diagnosis 
was based on Murray’s (1955, 1958) 
listings of Icarian variables, with empha- 
sis on flight,fire,and water motifs. These 
criteria had been evaluated by means of 
interviews, tests (DAP, TAT, Rorschach) 
and the Four Elements Questionnaire, a 
revision of Murray's questionnaire on 
fantasies, dreams, and actual experi- 
ences relating to air (flight, ascent, and 


falling), fire, and water, with an added 


section on earth. 

The non-Icarian male (NIM) group 
was possibly more heterogeneous than 
the IM group since the sole guiding prin- 
ciple in selection was that Ss be as free as 
possible of Icarian characteristics. This 
did not mean that any S was disqualified 
if he showed an interest in conventional 
activities related to air, fire, and water, 
such as water-skiing, a childhood wish to 
become a fireman, or even membership in 

the AFROTC. For the NIM S, however, 
such activities were relatively few, isolat- 
ed, and peripheral. A NIM $ might have 
joined the AFROTC because he saw it as 


a convenient way of dealing with his mil- 
itary service obligation. But, unlike the 
typical IM Ss, he would not have had a 
lifelong fascination with flying, recurrent 
dreams or fantasies of flight, or a child- 
hood belief that he could actually fly un- 
aided. NIN Ss’ responses to “earth” ex- 
pressed none of the Icarian’s disdain for 
farming or for commonplace, routine, 
and mechanical work. 


Sadomasochistic female (SMF) Ss 
were selected not with a view to finding 
Ss who had necessarily engaged in sado- 
masochistic sexual practices, but Ss for 
whom sadomasochism was a part of their 
life style. The group breaks down into 
two subgroups. Half the Ss were de- 
scribed as only mildly sadomasochistic, 
as suggested by comments like ‘‘prefers 
suffering to acting out her aggressions” 
or, in the mildest case: “‘normal except 
for inhibition of aggressiveness.” The 
other half were described as having prob- 
lems directly related to sadomasochism, 
such as depression in conjunction with 
inability to free oneself from a long-term 
heterosexual relationship productive of 
humiliation and suffering. The attempt 
was made to select Ss in whom the maso- 
chistic aspects of behavior were more 
readily apparent than the sadistic. As 
with the IM and NIM Ss, roughly half 
the SMF group had been referred for 
therapy, while half had been studied in 
contexts unrelated to therapy. 


Cards 1, 2, 3 BM, 4, 11, 13 MF, 14, 
and 16 of the Murray TAT were the ones 
selected for scoring because they had 
been responded to by all S's in the sample. 


May’s system was adhered to for DE/ED 
scoring. 


In addition, so as to provide a measure 
of the intensity or extremeness of events 
in a story, and so as to differentiate 
stories with relative shifts of emotional 
tone from those with “absolute”? con- 
clusions, a simple C and R scoring sys- 
tem was devised. Scores were given on 
the basis of the hero’s response to crisis. 
Stories not scorable as either C or R were 
given a zero (0) score. 


Ex 
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Table 1 


Frequency of Positive and Negative Total DE/ED Scores? 


7 1 


IM 
NIM 


Negative 


Male combined 


SMF 


Total, all Ss 


4 
11 0 1 
18 1 
10 0 
28 1 


E ue 
Omitting TAT card 16. Inclusion of card 16 would have eliminated the neutral 
column and moved 2 IM Ss and 2 SMF Ss into the negative column. 


C: score 1 point. 

The story ends on a note of unrelieved 
negative affect. This exemplifies May’s 
model of typical “male” reactions to 
failure. Examples: having had a pre- 
marital affair, a man suffers **unending 
guilt." Unjustly punished by her parents, 
a girl leaves home and marries, only to 

ecome a jealous, unhappy wife. 


C+: score 1.5 points 

Not only is there a total and final 
négative reaction to crisis, but this re- 
action is extreme and irreversible. Ex- 
amples: suicide, untimely death, mutil- 
ation, insanity. 

R: score 1 point 
E hero recovers from an experience 
* BE Ppointment or failure. This would 
E ify May's model of typical “fe- 
n reaction to failure. Examples: an 
D loved child runs away from home at 
Bp" of the dog which was his only 

Eu ut his repentant parents come 
M P and henceforth give him love. 
d ias to leave home after attempting 

St with his sister, but then achieves a 

appy marriage. 


R+: score 1.5 points 
Nee is spectacular and extreme. 
Pu b the hero is resurrected from 
- The hero leaves a frustrating life 


9n earth th 
to become 
Planet, ruler of another 


O: No score. 

For many stories the C-R system was 
not applicable because the response to 
crisis was one of neither failure nor re- 
surgence. It was, rather, one of accepting 
the situation as it was and letting life go 
on as before. Emotional tone and activity 
level in these conclusions could variously 
be described as compromise, adjustment, 
or resignation. Other stories did not 
qualify for C-R scoring because the out- 
come was left ambiguous or because the 
entire story was told in such a low key 
that no crisis could properly be said to 
have occurred. Examples:the hero doesn't 
want to practise his violin, but complies 
with his mother's request before going 
out to play ball. The heroine dreams of 
city life, but feels her place is on the 
farm, though life there is dull. 


Results 

Despite the attempt to select Ss from 
the extremes of May’s masculine-Icarian 
feminine-masochistic continuum, his find- 
ing of an absolute difference in DE/ED 
patterns, with negative scores for men 
and positive scores for women, was not 
replicated. The majority of Ss achieved 
positive scores, with even IM Ss no more 
than equivocal in departing from this 
trend (see Table 1). May’s hypothesis 
thus received support insofar as female 
Ss were concerned, but was contradicted 
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Table 2 
Pattern Differences in Total DE/ED Scores* 


Male combined 
SMF 


* Omitting TAT card 16. 


in the sense that the majority of male vidual total scores to group means, mak- 
Ss failed to achieve negative scores, so ing possible examination not only of 
that there was no sex difference. absolute (negative-positive) but of rela- 

It should be noted that because card tive (positive-more positive) differences. - 
16, the blank card, elicited a response With card 16 again omitted, it was found 
pattern than ran counter to those for all that the combined male mean, the IM 
other cards, it was thought best to omit mean, and even the NIM mean, though 
it from this computation. positive, were each significantly lower 

May’s hypothesis did receive support (p <.01, <.025, <.05 respectively) than 
when emphasis was shifted from indi- the SMF mean (see Table 2). 


Table 4 
Effect of Selected TAT Cards on DE/ED Response Pattern 


t for Significant Differences 
Between Pictures 


Table 3 
DE/ED Pattern Difference by Picture 


Group Means 
TAT 


Note: — All significant differences are in the predicted directión except for card 16. 


*p< 05 

**p < 025 
***p« 0l 
**** p < 0005 


t for Significant Differences 
between Group Means 


398**** 


1.82* 2:69 * 


ie) 


GHuINJ WHWHdOLSDIH 


lv 
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Table 5 
Differences Between Total C Scores 


a Contrary to predicted direction. 


Inspection of the effect of individual 
cards shows that only two cards, 1 (boy 
contemplating violin) and 3 BM (hud- 
dled form of boy with gun on floor), 
yielded significant differences (p <.025) 
between male and female Ss (see Table 3). 
In the case of card 1 the difference was 
even more impressive (p <.0005) when 
comparison was restricted to the IM and 
SMF groups. For card 3 BM, however, 
the IM-SMF difference was less impres- 
sive (p <.05) than the NIM-SMF differ- 
ence (p <.01), a finding that runs counter 
to expectations regarding the relative 
position of the two male groups. 


The importance of the stimulus value 
of individual cards, which is suggested 
by these differences in response pattern, 
is further emphasized by the anomalous 
characteristics of card 16. In response to 
this card, the IM-SMF difference observ- 
ed on cards 1 and 3 BM vanished, while 
the NIM-SMF difference changed from 
the predicted to the contrary (p<.05) 
direction. Table 4 shows that for SMF 
Ss, there was a significant difference 
(b <.0005) in stimulus effect between card 
16 and cards 1 and 3 BM. While cards 
1 and 3 BM elicited positively scored 
stories, consistent with May’s expecta- 
tions for women, from every female S 
without exception, card 16 elicited nega- 


tive scores from almost all. 

Tables 1-4 showed results for a repli- 
cation of May's study using his DE/ED 
scoring system, although with a differ- 
ent set of stimulus materials. Tables 
5-8 show results for the C-R scoring 
system, which specifically assesses story 
conclusions in: terms of collapse or re- 
surgence after a crisis. In accordance 
with May's view, C scores should be 
characteristic of males, and typical of the 
Icarian fantasy pattern. As may be seen 
from Table 5, however, C scores did not 
differentiate between IM and SMF Ss. 
NIM Ss scored significantly lower 
(b <.01, <.05) than either of the other 
groups. This finding suggests that an 
"Icarian" proneness to fantasies of de- 
spair following crisis may be neither 
restricted to men nor attributable to 
men in general. 

In accordance with May's theory, re- 
surgence after deprivation or failure may 
be termed a masochistic pattern, and is 
more typical of female than of male 
fantasies. One would therefore expect the 
SMF group's mean R score to be higher ' 
that that of either male group. 

As may be seen from Table 6, results 
contradicted this expectation. It was the 
IM group that had the highest mean R 
score, significantly higher (p <.025) than 
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Table 6 
Differences Between Total R Scores 


* Contrary to predicted direction. 


Table 7 
Extremeness of Story Endings as Measured by Combined R and C Scores 


that of the SMF group. The IM group 
s conformed to Murray's statement 
that Icarians create re-ascensionist fan- 
tasies rather than to May's hypothesis 
that they see no possibility of a second 
chance after failure. 

If C and R scores are combined, the 
Tesult is a measure of the extent to which 
Stories were given extreme rather than 
moderate (O score) endings. The IM Ss 
tended, more than either of the other 
groups, to score high both on stories end- 


ing in failure and on stories ending in 
resurgence. Their mean score (Table 7) 
for such extreme endings was significantly 
higher than those of NIM (p <.01) or 
SMF (p <.05) Ss. This implies that IM 
Ss were prone to create dramatic crisis 
situations which prepared the ground for 
extreme conclusions. Another aspect of 
extremeness is the extent to which C and 
R conclusions were irreversible, spec- 
tacular, or incredible, as indicated by 
scorings of C+ and R+. IM Ss concocted 


——————————— 
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such extravagantly extreme endings in 
20 instances, as opposed to 6 for SMF 
Ss and only 1 for NIM Ss. These find- 
ings emphasize the importance of dis- 
tinguishing Ss in terms of diagnostic 
categories rather than by sex alone. 
May’s statement that “men showed a 
preference for extreme endings [1968, 
p. 45] ” holds true, in this study, for 
Icarian but not for non-Icarian men. 

The results cited above indicate that 
differences between IM and NIM Ss, and 
between TAT cards with different stimu- 
lus values, are more important than 
May’s results would have led one to be- 
lieve. Furthermore, the ambiguity of the 
DE/ED scoring system is exposed by the 
fact that results of C-R scoring con- 
tradicted what May believed to be DE/ 
ED implications concerning failure and 
resurgence in the fantasies of men and 
women. Analysis of another aspect of the 
DE/ED system’s ambiguity, its relevance 
to the concepts of sadomasochism and 
Icarianism, is perhaps better exemplified 
by a clinical than a statistical approach. 


A negative score, expressive of an ED 
sequence, should be indicative of Icarian- 
ism. The second highest of all negative 
scores, -12, was achieved by IM-2 (S 
No. 2 in the IM group) for a story to card 
16 that may be summarized as follows: 
à child finds and nurtures kittens, then 
tortures and kills them, then sets himself 
afire and screams, unheeded by passers- 
by, till his arms are charred black 
stumps. The story has strong Icarian ele- 
ments: bizarreness, fire in combination 
with d (some kittens were 
dashed to the ground), the child's cyno- 
sural exhibitionism and piteous wretch- 
edness upon being ignored by his audi- 
ence. But the plot's sadomasochistic 
quality: hurting and killing what one 
has loved, the inflicting suffering on one- 
self, is surely at least as impressive as its 
Icarian element. 

From the other end of the quantitative 
spectrum, a story by SMF-9 to card 3 
BM earned the highest positive score, 
+ 13. It told, in the first person, of a 

“bad trip” —of “coming down" for days, 


of being dirty, bruised, and in pain, of a 
wonderful péak or climax which lasted 
only a few seconds, and of confidence 
that this peak would be regained. Cer- 
tainly the masochistic emphasis one 
would expect from a positive score is 
there: willingness to endure days of pain 
for the sake of a few seconds of pleasure. 
But the Icarian theme of ascent, descent, 
and re-ascent is also unmistakable. 
Between the extremes represented by 
these examples lies the bulk of the stories 
told. Some, because of the relative em- 
phasis placed on events before and after 
the pivotal incident, earned only moder- 
ate scores although they were outspoken- 
ly Icarian (IM-7, card 14, score -2: a 
man climbs from darkness toward a 
bright light, is blinded, and falls) or out- 
spokenly sadomasochistic (SMF - 12, card 
11, score +4: a dragon lives in a gold- 
lined cave, sleeps on a satin pillow, and 
is served by slave girls who can never 
escape). Some vividly combined Icarian 
and sadomasochistic themes (SMF-3, 
card 11, score +4: a bumblebee that 
radiates divine light stings the story- 
teller, who finds the serum is sweet and 
flies away with the bee) but could not be 
distinguished on the basis of scoring from 
stories neither sadomasochistic nor Icar- 
ian (NIM -9, card 11, score +4: men 
transport grain to feed needy people, a 
scout looks out for danger, the goal is 
achieved and good relations are cement- 
ed between providers and' recipients). It 
should be evident that although DE/ED 
scoring is not altogether unrelated to 
themes of sadomasochism and Icarian- 
ism, it is imprecise in distinguishing. 
these. If the aim of scoring were to dis- 
cover such themes, this aim could be more 
effectively achieved by rating each story 
as to presence of Icarian themes, sado- 
masochistic themes, both, or neither. The 
immediate identification of positive 
DE/ED scores with masochism and 
negative scores with Icarianism stretches 
the traditional definitions of these terms 
beyond the point of meaningfulness. 
Results that bear on two lesser points 
remain to be reported. May averred 
[1968, p. 44f.] that men are more ill at 
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ease than women at making up fanta- 
sies. I would say that this is certainly not 
true of Icarian men. Luckily, May sug- 
gested a non-subjective way of approach- 
ing one aspect of this problem when 
he stated, although without statistical 
evidence, that men allow story-heroes 
less fantasy experience than women do. 
As a check, a F (fantasy) score was given 
every S who described his hero as day- 
dreaming or engaging in fantasy in 
stories told to at least two of the eight 
cards presented. May's statement did not 
hold true for the sample used in this 
study. F scores were earned by 8 IM, 7 
NIM, and 2 SMF Ss. 

Because of May's statement that death 
may have connotations of seduction for 
women, all stories were read with atten- 
tion to possible occurrences of the “death 
as lover" theme. It was found in only 
one of the 286 stories told. 

In response to card 13 MF (man with 
downcast head, woman in bed), this 
story related the love of Bill and Marie, 
high school sweethearts who were “‘per- 
fect for each other." They married and 
spent a blissful year together before 
Marie died. Bill became a changed man 
from that day, drank, gambled, and de- 
teriorated rapidly. 

* ‘Bill, He started. What was that? 

“ ‘Bill? That voice! 

“ ‘Bill, it’s time now." ‘Yes it is! Oh, 
Death, take me now.’ ” 

„The story ends with two policemen 
finding Bill’s body and wondering why 
he died smiling. 

With its welcoming attitude toward 
death and its suggested identification of 
death with the loved one this story should, 
in May’s terms, be the epitome of femi- 

, hine masochism. The story-teller_was, 
however, a man, IM -9. With a DE/ED 
scored of -13 the story was also the 
highest ranking negative story in the en- 
tire sample and hence, in May's terms, 
the epitome of masculine Icarianism. 


Discussion 
Results of this study suggest that May 


E ew unwarranted conclusions from 
` limited and ambiguous evidence when he 
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hypothesized, on the basis of Ss’ respons- 
es to a series of four pictures, that he had 
discovered a basic difference between the 
allegedly masochistic fantasy patterns 
of women and the allegedly Icarian fan- 
tasy patterns of men. 

It has been shown that the DE/ED 
scoring system does not dependably dif- 
ferentiate between Icarian and sadomaso- 
chistic themes and that these are, in fact, 
frequently found in combination. It also 
has been shown that one cannot auto- 
matically make deductions from DE/ED 
scores to story endings of failure or re- 
surgence. Further, it has been shown that 
even when female Ss were specifically 
chosen to be masochistic, they did not 
perceive failure as a welcome prelude to 
resurgence, this being more typically an 
Icarian male characteristic. May's as- 
sumption that males could be generally 
assumed to conform to an Icarian per- 
sonality pattern was thrown into ques- 
tion by the finding that differences be- 
tween Icarian and non-Icarian males 
were on occasion bigger than differences 
between men and women. Thus May’s 
description of men as predisposed to fears 
of abrupt collapse after a mishap fitted 
Icarian, but not non-Icarian males. The 
same was true of his statement about 
men favoring stories with extreme end- 
ings. His statement about men being real- 
ity oriented and ill at ease with fantasy 
did not fit Icarians; as measured by a 
proneness to allow story-heroes to in- 
dulge in fantasy, it actually did not fit 
this sample’s non-Icarians either. May’s 
dichotomous interpretation of DE/ED 
scores as male-Icarian and female-maso- 
chistic might be likened to Procrustean 
beds in which this study’s Ss, perhaps 

ssessed of a hitherto unsuspected The- 
seus complex, could not be made to lie. 

Amid all the failures of replication, 
however, the fact remains that this study 
did give May's hypothesis support in one 
important area. Combining responses 
for seven TAT cards (all except card 16), 
female Ss did, as with May’s pictures, 
achieve a higher mean DE/ED score 
than male Ss. When the effects of indi- 


o 
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vidual pictures were analyzed it was 
found that for two cards, 1 and 3 BM, 
the response pattern was identical with 
that for May’s picture C: a positive score 
for male Ss, and a significantly higher 
positive score for female Ss. This result 
deserves closer analysis in terms of the 
stimulus values of the pictures presented. 

The question of stimulus values was 
one that May did not ignore. On the con- 
trary, the choice of pictures for his study 
bears witness to his appreciation of the 
importance of this variable. May’s pic- 
ture A showed a man and woman doing a 
trapeze act in mid-air; B, a bullfighter; 
C, a shabbily dressed man and woman 
sitting on a bench; D, a child leaping or 
running, with a bird flying above. Pic- 
tures A, B, and D were clearly related to 
Icarian themes: flight in A and D, cyno- 
sure coupled with danger of death in A 
and B. Of picture A, May said that it 
"could be expected to pull rather direct 
and dramatic stories of rising and fall- 
ing [1966, p. 5801.” 

Pictures A and B were the ones that 
yielded results most consistent with 
May’s hypothesis: a negative male and a 
positive female mean. Picture C yielded 
the pattern of "relative" support describ- 
ed above. Picture D yielded no signifi- 
cant results. It is in the interpretation of 
these findings that May’s emphasis on 
stimulus value differs from the author’s. 

Beginning with his premise that a basic 
difference between male and female fan- 
tasies exists, May was concerned with 
the adequacy of his materials to elicit 

his difference. He therefore did not seem 

o feel that the success of pictures A and 
B needed any additional explanation. 
He blamed the poorer performance of 
picture C on its depressive tone, which, 
“almost dictates the mention of some past 
or present deprivation[1966, p. 582].” 
He hypothesized that picture D failed to 
elicit a sex difference in response because 
"figures of children are not very effect- 
ive projective stimuli for college students 
[1966, p. 5821." This conclusion is 
likely to have come as a surprise to users 
of the TAT whose experience is consist- 


ent with Bellak’s evaluation of card 1 
(child with violin) as “the single most 
valuable picture in the TAT [ 1954, p. 
101]." Given the evidence May had at 
his disposal, however, his deduction 
seems, if not convincing, at least plaus- 
ible. 


Evidence from the eight pictures used 
in this study, however, puts another as- 
pect on the situation. Not a single card 
elicited the male-negative, female-posi- 
tive pattern of May's pictures A and B 
(13 MF, which hints at exhibitionism 
and at danger of death at least for some 
Ss, came closest to this pattern, but did 
not achieve significance). Six cards, none 
of them depicting children, failed to elicit 
a significant difference between the 
sexes. The two cards that performed 
"best," 1 and 3 BM, were pictures of chil- 
dren. To be more precise, 3BM, though 
described in the TAT Manual as showing 
“a boy [ Murray, 1943, p. 19]," is am- 
biguous as to the age and sex of the fig- 
ure. Of the Ss in this study, a majority 
actually described it as female, and only 
44% saw it as a child or adolescent below 
their own age level. It remains safe to say 
that the figure is, after card 1, more near- 
ly childlike than the human figures on 
any of the other cards shown. Thus cards 
1 and 3 BM contradicted May's hypoth- 
esis on low male and high female scores. 


Since cards 1 and 3 BM yielded the 
same response pattern as picture C, the 
question of child vs. adult, at least in 
this context, appears to be less signifi- 
cant than qualities which the pictures 
had in common. One such quality is the 
passivity and lack of tendency toward 
motion conveyed by the seated or hud- 
dled posture of the characters in all three 
pictures. In the affective sphere, Gold- 
fried and Zax (1965) found that both 
men and women rated cards 1 and 3 BM 
as “sad,” and 3 BM also as “hopeless.” 
May, in addition to the remarks on de- 
privation already quoted, described pic- 
ture C as “the valley, the bottom 1966, 
[p. 581] .” Thus all three pictures combine 
a depressive quality with one of passive 
immobility. 


a 
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Where "sadness" or “hopelessness” 
have been attributed to TAT cards, 
Goldfried and Zax found in their study of 
stimulus values (1965) that women em- 
phasized these qualities more strongly 
than men. These ratings referred, how- 
ever, to mere inspection of the card, not 
to the task of telling a story about it. 
It may be that as story construction pro- 
ceeds and interaction between stimulus 
and perceiver continues, the observer’s 
initial attitude changes. In addition to 
assessing the picture’s inherent qualities, 
he has to cope with any implied problem 
or challenge these qualities pose. The 
telling of a story may thus be said to 
have both an empathic, receptive and an 
active or counteractive phase. Where 
there are stimulus qualities of passivity 
and of open expression of depression, 
empathic acceptance comes more easily 
to a woman in our society. She is able 
immediately to identify with the hero 
and express his dysphoric feelings, after 
which she proceeds to the work of counter- 
action and devises a happy ending. In a 
man, trained to inhibit spontaneous 
expression of feeling, itmay be the counter- 
active phase that takes precedence. There 
is an initial defensive refusal to accept 
the dysphoric implications of the picture, 
either by understating the emotional in- 
tensity of the situation, or by starting 
the story at a point antecedent to the de- 
pressing event. But continued exposure 
compels recognition of the picture’s stimu- 
lus quality, and an appropriately unhap- 
py conclusion is eventually devised. The 
basic pattern of alternation between a 
receptive, empathic as opposed to a 
counteractive reaction tendency would be 
the same in men and women. Whichever 
tendency was inhibited initially would 
tend to emerge subsequently. 

_ This interpretation, more parsimon- 
ious than May’s Icarian-masochistic 
hypothesis, appears to fit the stories told 
to cards 1 and 3 BM. By extension, it 
may also fit May’s results not only for 
picture C, but for A and B, where women 
felt free to admit feelings of anxiety in the 
face of danger, but then counteracted 
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them, while men first denied anxiety and 
then succumbed to it. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether sex differences in fantasy 
patterns have been elicited or imposed 
by the pictures presented. Elicitation im- 
plies that women typically begin their 
fantasies on a note of “deprivation” 
(apprehension or depression) and pro- 
ceed from this to “enhancement,” and 
that men in their spontaneous fantasies 
do the reverse. This has been May’s 
thesis. The alternative presented here is 
that it is possible to devise pictures that 
will strongly suggest certain fantasy pat- 
terns. These imposed patterns may either 
magnify or obscure differences character- 
istic of the spontaneous fantasy patterns 
of the S population. May's choice of 
Icarian pictures may have done both: 
magnified a sex difference by compelling 
concern with themes of danger and de- 
pression, and obscured the difference 
between Icarian and non-Icarian Ss by 
compelling concern with Icarian themes. 


of qualities that it is difficult to determin‘ 
which of them were responsible for the 
results he obtained. 
like the violin on card 1 and the gun on 
3 BM appear to have influenced such 
response variations as the inconsistent 
relative position of the IM and NIM 


of a test picture should be minimized, and 
that it should be made as ambiguous or 
unstructured as possible. C j 
blank card, is in this respect an ideal 
hardly to be surpassed. The effect of its 
lack of specific stimulus values could be 
most dramatically observed in the SMF 
Ss. Freed from the necessity of respond- 
ing to depressive or anxiety provoking 
stimuli, they exhibited no tendency to 
in their stories with a state of depri- 
vation. They reversed the negative, 
response pattern which they, like May's 
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female Ss, had exhibited so far. With 
only one exception they, like almost all 
male Ss, began their stories with a vision 
of something desirable. Then, exactly 
like the IM Ss, they voiced their fears 
that the happiness they visualized might 
not come to be or might not be lasting. 
The NIM group’s stories were not so dif- 
ferent from this as the scoring system 
might make them seem. The salient fea- 
ture of this group throughout the TAT 
was its high defensiveness, its blunting of 
fantasy and feeling, its reality bound- 
ness at the expense of depth of experience. 
My clinical intuition was that latent in 
their stories to card 16 was the same 
apprehension, doubt, and melancholy 
manifest in the stories of the other groups. 
But the NIM Ss remained closely bound 
to the positively toned stimuli they had 
originally created, and did not allow 
their stories to progress far into the fu- 
ture. If they had, they too might have 
had to come to terms with thoughts of 
the fragility of hopes and the imperman- 
ence of present bliss. 


It would be tempting to conclude that 
where May had dealt with mere epi- 
phenomena induced by his own test 
materials, my opposite results obtained 
with card 16 were genotypically, univer- 
sally true. But such a conclusion would 
be premature, for the blankness and 
purity of card 16 may have been more 
apparent than real, and the results ob- 
ined may have been, exactly as with 
ay, artifacts of the experimental situ- 
ion. Each $ who responded to card 16 
ad previously been presented with a 
sequence of from 11 to 19 cards that were 
almost uniformly negatively toned. After 
having been repeatedly called on to cope 
with depressive or anxiety-provoking 
stimuli, the Ss may have simply responded 
to the subjective experience of freedom 
by reversing the pattern. The pictures 
they projected onto card 16 may have 
been comparable, on the affective level, 
to negative after-images. “Free” fantasies 
might have taken on a different character 
had the blank card been presented first, 
or had it been preceded by a “happy 
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TAT.” Furthermore, the tendency to tell 
stories that conformed to an ED pattern 
may have been a specific function of the 
youth of these Ss, or of the critical world 
outlook in these times. For the seeker 
after a final truth, this study must end on 
a note of deprivation rather than enhance- 
ment. 
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Anxiety, Repression and Varieties of Anti-Social Behavior in Psychopaths ';? 


RAYMOND IRIZARRY 3 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Summary: To determine if psychopaths with low anxiety are afflicted with a variety of neurosis, 


types of subjects. 


The conservative psychoanalytic view 
of psychopathy assumes it to be a form of 
neurosis in which the most prominent 
symptoms are to be found in the relation- 
ship between the individual and his so- 
ciety (Fenichel, 1945). The evidence for 
this view consists primarily of findings 
from individual analyses of diagnosed 
psychopaths (Lindner, 1944; Fenichel, 
1945, p. 166). Karpmann, however, 
stated that he had observed some “pri- 
mary” psychopaths to be unusually free 
of unconscious mechanisms, motivations, 
and processes (Karpmann, in Maughs, 
1960, p. 552). Other writers have de- 
scribed the psychopath’s freedom from re- 
pression and conflicts (McCord & Mc- 
Cord, 1964, p. 39, 59). Those investi- 
gators who have used projective and 
questionnaire data derived from groups 
ave often assumed the presence of neu- 
tic dynamics before drawing conclu- 
ions (Beardsley, 1960; Van Evra & 
osenberg, 1962; Silver, 1963). From 
this viewpoint, the frequent finding of 
little evidence of manifest pathology for 
primary psychopaths can be interpreted 
as indicating strong defenses (Van Evra 
& Rosenberg, 1962, p. 63) or deficien- 
cies in the study (Silver, 1963; p. 370) in- 
stead of the alternative: lack of neurotic 
dynamics. 


1 Based upon a Doctoral Dissertation submitted to 
Teachers College, Columbia University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 
2 The sponsors of this research included Professor 
David Ricks (Chairman), Professor Henry Kavke- 
witz. 

Now at Security Treatment Center, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 


groups of psychopaths reporting low and high anxiety were examined with a variety of projective 
techniques. The use of repressive defenses, accuracy of cognition, and existence of areas of intra- 
psychic conflict were compared. Variance analyses indicated that the low anxious psychopaths 
represented a mixture of psychopathic types with a wide range of use of repressive mechanisms. 
Analysis of uncommon themes on the TAT produced a list of apparent appropriateness for both 


Hare’s recent summaries of physiolo- 
gical and learning studies on primary 
psychopaths concluded that they are 
characterized by “‘... unresponsivity to 
threats of impending pain. . .{p. 201" 
and by "... rapid homeostatic recovery 
from stress [p. 20].” (Hare, 1968) 
He noted that these predicted that there 
would be fewer stimuli with the capacity 
to elicit fear and anxiety for primary 
psychopaths as against normals and 
neurotics. 

These findings lend some additional 
evidence to the view that primary psycho- 
paths tend to be free from neurotic dy- 
namics. They imply that the autonomic 
base for the classical anxiety response is 
deficient in at least some individuals and 
that the conditions for the institution and 
maintenance of defense mechanisms are 
rarely met. If they are extrapolated 
throughout the life cycle, they predict the 
development of few defenses with con- 
siderable lacks of unconscious motiva- 
tions, identifications and inhibitions. 
On the other hand, they predict the rapid 
and full development of ego functions 
not dependent upon anxiety and uncon- 
scious conflicts. 

The present research attempted to ex- 
amine groups of primary and neurotic 
psychopaths chosen in a manner similar 
to that used by Van Evra and Rosenberg. 
These investigators found primary 
Psychopaths (herein labeled low anxious 
Psychopaths) to have higher ego strength 
and lower ego disjunction than neurotic 
psychopaths (high anxious psychopaths). 
They interpreted the lack of manifest 
pathology as indicating strong defenses. 
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Three considerations led to the choice 
of projective techniques as the method of 
investigation. The first was the desire of 
the writer to permit integration of the 
present results with those of previous 
Studies utilizing projective techniques. As 
noted above, the interpretations of some 
of these studies are rendered ambiguous 
by their assumption of neurotic dynamics. 
The second consideration, allied to the 
first, was the availability of some new 
scoring systems. These make possible 
the accumulation of positive data about 
the absence of repressive functioning. 
The third consideration was practicality; 
psychoanalysis of many individuals was 
simply not feasible for this reseacher. 

It was hypothesized that the low 
anxious psychopaths would show evi- 
dence of lesser uses of repressive mech- 
anisms, of areas of intra-psychic conflict, 
and more accurate use of perceptual/ 
cognitive faculties. In addition it was pre- 
dicted that they would show a combina- 
tion of substantial lack of defensive func- 
tioning without allied disturbances; the 
high anxious psychopaths were expected 
to demonstrate disturbances with any 
evidence of lack of defensive functioning. 
A number of descriptive analyses were 
also made; these concerned behavior pat- 
terns and indications of free fantasy on 
one of the instruments used. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were male inmates at the New 
York City Correctional Institution for 
Men. All had histories of repetitive 
illegal behavior. Ss with histories of psy- 
chotic illness or criminal upbringing were 
excluded. All had achieved T scores of 
over 70 on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory Psychopathic De- 
Viation scale, T scores below 70 on both 
Psychotic scales and F raw scores below 
16. From this group of inmates, those 
Scoring at the extreme quartiles of the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale were 
Selected. The 17 (9 Caucasian and 8 
Negro) who reported low anxiety were 
designated as low anxious psychopaths. 

here were an equal number with the 
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same racial proportion in the high anx- 
ious psychopathic group. However, two 
Negroes reporting high anxiety refused 
further participation, leaving a total of 
32 Ss. 

The mean ages were 28.1 and 27.9 
years for the low anxious and high anx- 
ious Ss. WAIS IQ equivalent for both 
is about 95. The socioeconomic levels 
were estimated using the occupational 
and educational criteria of Hollingshead 
and Redlich (1959). These were 78.4 
and 78.3 for the low anxious and high 
anxious Ss. None of the differences be- 
tween the groups were found to possess 
statistical significance. 


Instruments 

The Rorschach Index of Repressive 
Style (RIRS) (Levine & Spivack, 1964) 
and the Defense Demand Content por- 
tion of the Holt Primary Process Scoring 
System (Holt, 1963) were used to obtain 
estimates of repressive functioning. The 
former was used as an indicator of usual 
repressive style while the latter gave 
scores more related to present repressive 
efforts (Goldberger Holt, 1961). 
Eron’s norms for college students pro- 
vided the apperceptive values for the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 
(Zubin, Eron, & Schumer, 1965; Eron/ 
Document #7955); deviations from com- 
mon themes and moods were counted as 
evidence of dynamic interference with 
perceptual cognitive activity. The total 
score on the Rappaport Word Associa- 
tion Test was the estimate of areas of 
conflict (Rappaport, Gill, & Schafer, 
1946). The question of the combination 
of lack of defensive functioning and dis- 
turbances was tested by applying Gold- 
berger’s (Goldberger & Holt, 1961) pro- 
cedure for a ranking of adaptive vs. 
maladaptive regression. This procedure 
uses most of the data developed by the 
full primary process scoring system. —— 

The Holtzman Ink Blots were used in- 
stead of the Rorschach to get data upon 
the repression measures. The use of these 
allowed many opportunities for respons- 
es. As a great number of rejections were 
expected, in this population, this afforded 
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Table 1 


Repression Indicators, Cognitive Accuracy and Conflict Estimates for 


Low and High Anxious Prychopaths 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelations of the Dependent Variables for Paychopaths 
Selected by Reported Anxiety 
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Patterns of crimes involving money and 
Property, these four could be described 
as impulsive criminals. Two of them, 
both reporting low anxiety but scoring 
at either extreme of the RIRS, had re- 
peated instances of sexual crimes. One 
low anxious § with low repression had 
à varied record including drunkenness, 
public lewd acts, ignoring traffic tickets, 
and was charged with an institutional 
infraction related to a homosexual act 
even though he was known to be hetero- 
sexually promiscuous. The remaining 
one had high repression, high anxiety 
and convictions primarily for aggressive 
crimes. The two of these individuals who 
reported low anxiety and had high RIRS 
Scores occupied the first positions on 
Goldberg’s (Goldberger & Holt, 1961) 
continuum labeled “adaptive regression." 


Discussion 

Hypothesized Results 

The data suggest that the low anxious 
psychopaths are a mixture of types that 
includes a wide range of the utilization 
of repressive defenses. While this mix- 
ture probably includes some primary 
Psychopaths as described by other cri- 
teria (Cleckley, 1958) none of the results 
of this study can be attributed to this 
type. These results also Suggest that the 
findings of high ego strength and low ego- 
disjunction by Van Evra and Rosenberg 
cannot be extrapolated to primary 
psychopaths without further research 
(Van Evra & Rosenberg, 1962). 


The Instruments 

The correlations of the RIRS and the 
Defense Demand Content total suggests 
that the content categories of the RIRS 
are more highly related to the formal 
categories in some Populations than in 
others. It seems probable that the rela- 
tionships between the two should be in- 
vestigated before they are combined into 
à total score for any member of a diag- 
nosed group. 


The results of the analyses of unusual 
themes on the TAT were impressive in 
the extent to which they isolated themes 
which seem logically relevant to the fan- 


tasy of incarcerated criminals. The ap- 
proach through analyses of common 
themes has not generally appeared to be 
a fruitful approach for the differentiation 
of groups (Murstein, 1963). If the data 
of the present study can be taken as evi- 
dence, the approach through unusual 
themes seems to be a productive method 
of analysis. 


Theoretical Issues 

The present data seem to be in conflict 
with the Freudian view of anxiety and to 
contradict the results of a study which 
supported the proposition that repression 
acts as a control upon anxiety (Erickson 
& Davids, 1955). Because of the atypical 
nature of the present samples, the results 
of this study may be used to generate 
further hypotheses about the relation- 
ship of anxiety and repression at extreme 
levels of anxiety or within a psychopathic 
Population but should not be extended to 
normal, neurotic, or psychotic popula- 
tions. 


Suggestions for Research 

As the present design did not seem to 
select a homogeneous group, it may be 
suggested that the study undergo at least 
partial replication using different criteria 
for the selection of primary psychopaths. 
Unless very large samples are available, 
it is suggested that the responses of dif- 
ferent racial groups not be combined 
into a single distribution on the RIRS: 
even in these cases, the possible differ- 
ences by race should be controlled in the 
design. If results such as were found using 
the TAT analysis of uncommon themes 
are found with other diagnosed groups, 
this method may provide a contribution 
to the use of such methods as diagnostic 
techniques or research tools. 


It is patent that the relationship be- 
tween anxiety and repression needs fur- 
ther investigation. As the analytic theory 
IS not specific to psychopaths, such re- 
Search need not be limited to that popula- 
tion. If, on the other hand, such results 
are found to be specific to psychopaths, 
they would contribute materially to the 
understanding of that condition. 
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Family Story Technique Changes in Interactions 
and Affects During Family Therapy! 


PHINEAS KADUSHIN, SHELDON E. WAXENBERG, and CLIFFORD J. SAGER 
Family Treatment and Study Unit, Department of Psychiatry 
New York Medical College-Metropolitan Hospital Center, New York City 


Summary: The Family Story Technique (FST) was used to explore changes over the course of brief 
family therapy. Family interactions showed varied and interesting changes, including a reduction 
in hostility between mothers and children and a more realistic view of family relationships. Affect 
Related Condition scores suggested a decrease in projected Anxiety and an increase in Anger on the 
part of adult females as well as a reduction in children's projected Guilt. The FST appears to be a 
useful modification of the TAT for use in clinical work and research with families. 


Can brief family therapy produce meas- 
urable changes in interactions and affects 
assessed by the family members’ projec- 
tions of familial relationships? To ex- 
plore this question, the Family Story 
Technique (FST) was devised by Kadu- 
shin, Cutler, Waxenberg & Sager (1969). 
The FST consists of ten of the original 
Murray and Morgan TAT cards (Mur- 
ray, 1943) which were deemed most 
likely to elicit stories of family function- 
ing. An additional picture, showing a 
family seated around a table for a birth- 
day party, one from a series of ten pic- 
tures used in a study of the effectiveness 
of family therapy with delinquent boys 
(Minuchin, Montalvo, Guerney, Ros- 
man, & Shumer, 1967), also was used in 
the present study. 

Fine's (1955) scoring system, modi- 
fied by the authors, was selected for its 
emphasis on both parent-child and adult 
interaction. It is based on Horney's 
(1945) three category method of classi- 
fying human interaction. Reliability of 
scoring and some confirmation from con- 
current measures of family interaction 
have been set forth (Kadushin et al., 
1969). This report is a clinical example 
of the way the FST can be used to pro- 
vide quantitative and qualitative infor- 

ation on perceived family interaction 
1 This Study was supported in part by Public 


Health Service Grant No.14850 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


2 Waxenberg, S. E., Kadushin, P., & Sager, C. J. 
Interaction process analysis of brief family therapy. 


In preparation for submission to Family Process, 
July, 1970. 


on the part of family members during 
brief family therapy. . 

A large scale demonstration project in 
brief family therapy was carried out by 
the Family Treatment and Study Unit of 
the Metropolitan Hospital Community 
Mental Health Center located in East 
Harlem (Sager, Masters, Ronall, & Nor- 
mand, 1968). The therapists were social 
workers, psychiatrists, and psycholo- 
gists of both sexes whose therapeutic ori- 
entation ranged from directive to inter- 
pretive.2 


The FST was administered to each 
family member individually early in ther- 
apy, i.e., before the second or third ses- 
sions and again near the time of termi- 
nation before the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth or fifteenth sessions. FST proto- 
cols of 38 women, 33 men, and 13 chil- 
dren in 39 families, about one-half white 
and one-half black and Puerto Rican, 
were appraised. Scores for only 11 chil- 
dren were available for the Family Inter- 
actions section. The family stories of 
each family member were scored in terms 
of (a) Family Interactions, (b) Affect Re- 
lated Conditions (ARC), and (c) Story 
Outcomes. This paper will present data 
onFamily Interactions andARCs. Chang- 
es in Story Outcomes as related to the 
outcome of therapy will be reported sep- 
arately. 


Changes in Family Interactions 
Interactions were scored under three 
main and seven sub-categories: 
Moving Toward: Affection, Accept- 
ance, Submission, and Dominance. 
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Moving Against: Hostility. 

Moving Away From: Separation and 
Rejection. 

Findings for all the family members 
are presented in Table 1, for adult fe- 
males in Table 2, and for adult males in 
Table 3. Since the 11 children produced 
only a small number of scores, they are 
included in Table 1 but are not presented 
separately. 

The Wilcoxon Matched Pairs Test 
(Siegel, 1956) was used to test the sig- 
nificance of differences between early 
scores and those obtained later in the 
course of family therapy. One-tailed prob- 
abilities are reported since it was expected 
that there would be an increase in the 
units of Moving Toward and decreases 
in units of Moving Against and Moving 
Away From. When a difference at the 
level of p = .10 or better was found, and 
only then the mean scores early in ther- 
apy and later in therapy are included in 
the Tables. The subcategories, Separa- 
tion and Rejection, do not appear in the 
Tables specifically because no signifi- 
cant changes in them occurred; however, 
these scoring units are included in the 
means which appear in the bottom row 
of each Table. 

Six directionalities specifying the char- 
acters involved in family interchanges, 
such as Mother-to-Child, Child-to- 
Mother, etc. are also detailed. An addi- 
tional five directionalities — Authority- 
to-Subject, Subject-to-Authority, Child- 
to-Father, Woman-to-Woman, and Sib- 
ling-to-Sibling — were scored and were 
included in the means which appear in the 
last column of each Table, but they were 
not presented separately because of their 
low frequency of occurrence and failure to 
show statistically significant changes. 

Interpretations of the results are pre- 
sented under the assumption that the 
stories of the Ss reflect their views of their 
own intrafamily relationships and pos- 
sibly their actual behavior. This assump- 
tion is buttressed by the summary of 
many different studies of the TAT by Zu- 
bin, Eron, & Schumer (1965) who state, 
"...these behavioral validation studies 
seem to be more productive in terms of 
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positive findings than some of the other 
approaches to validation [ p.439].” Al- 
though these authors mention a number 
of qualifications, they report, “. . .There 
seems to be a large body of evidence in- 
dicating that at least some TAT scor- 
ing measures are appropriate predic- 
tors of behavior Íp. 4391." 


Moving Toward: Affection 

Decreases in Affection scores for all 
family members, for adult females, and 
for adult males are revealed to be highly 
significant in Tables 1, 2, and 3. The larg- 
est number of Affection scores were ob- 
tained from TAT Card 710 which shows 
a man and a woman close to each other 
and often seen as embracing. The popu- 
lar response to this card is that the man 
and woman love each other. An example 
of the conventionality of Affection scores 
as contrasted with the more reality bound 
category Acceptance was seen in the 
“David” family (Kadushin et al., 1969). 
Mrs. David told the following story to 
Card #10: “Td say these are two elderly 
people, happily married [score Affection] 
... and they are comforting one another 
[score Acceptancel [p. 446].” 


A decrease in Affection scores, though 
not predicted, suggests that a less conven- 
tional and more realistic view of family 
life emerged through family therapy. 
The notion that the man and woman got 
married and lived happily ever after is a 
denial of sorts. If family stories told later 
in therapy make less use of denial, a clin- 
ical gain is indicated. A parallel finding 
in a study of actual person-to-person in- 
teractions in family therapy sessions (see 
footnote 2) is the decrease of Agreement 
scores on the Bales’ Interaction Process 
Analysis (Bales, 1951), since Agreement, 
especially agreeing with the therapist, 
was regarded as conventional behavior 
also. 

A further examination of significant 
decreases in specific Directionalities of 
family interactions involved with the Af- 
fection scores tends to support the notion 
that a conventional outlook on family 
relationships was reduced in the family 
therapy process. Females showed a de- 


Table 1 


Mean Interaction Scores Early and Later in Family Therapy 
for Categories Showing Significant Levels of Change as Projected by All 82 Family Members 


Directionalities 
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Table 2 


Mean Interaction Scores Early and Later in Family Therapy 
for Categories Showing Significant Levels of Change as Projected by 38 Adult Females 


Categories 


Mother 
to Child 


Moving Towards: 
Affection 
Early 
Later 


Child 
to Mother 


Directionalities 


Man 
to Woman 


Total for Each 
Category 


3.03 
240*** 


Acceptance 
Early 
Later 


1:53 
6374 


Submission 
Early 
Later 


0.21 
0.47** 


Dominance 
Early 
Later 


0.50 
1.32*** 


Moving Against: 
Hostility 
Early 
Later 


Total for Each 

Directionality 
Early 
Later 


Note.—Wilcoxon Matched -Pairs Signed -Ranks Test. 


*p<.10 
p" 7. 


**p«.05 


***p-« 01 
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crease in Interactions of Mother-to- 
Child (See Table 2), while males showed 
decreases in stories about adult hetero- 
sexual affectional relations (See Table 
3). It is likely that men conventionally 
regard ‘love’ as the ideal state between 
men and women, while women most of- 
ten focus on the ‘love’ of a mother for 
her child. Decreases in these two forms of 
stereotypic labeling indicate a more hon- 
est view of intrafamily relationships. 


Moving Toward: Acceptance 

Acceptance is a less conventionalized 
type of interaction in the scoring of the 
FST than is Affection. It involves any 
type of positive human relationship, es- 
pecially, but not exclusively, nurturance. 
Of all the seven Interactional categories, 
Acceptance was the most frequently 
scored. 

Predicted increases manifested them- 
selves rarely — only toward more Ac- 
ceptance in the direction of Father-to- 
Child as seen by all family members taken 
together and in the direction of Mother- 
to-Child as related by adult males. 

Women decreased their Child-to- 
Mother Acceptance Interactions, but the 
most notable cluster of significant shifts 
involved decreases in Man-to-Woman 
and Woman-to-Man Acceptance scores, 
especially as produced by the women in 
the families. Apparently, wives in the 
process of family therapy lessened their 
romantic and nurturant attitudes about 
the relations between the sexes. 


Moving Toward: 
Submission and Dominance 

Submission and Dominance were very 
infrequently used in any one direction- 
ality, and the only notable statistically 
significant changes were for adult fe- 
males whose means more than doubled in 
both of these categories when all direc- 
tionalities of stories were considered to- 
gether (See Table 2). The parallel move- 
ment of scores in these opposite but com- 
plementary categories can be clarified by 
an example. “The teacher told the child 
to leave the room (Dominance). So the 
child left the room (Submission)." The 
teacher might have given the command 


without being obeyed so that only Dom- 
inance would have been scored; but it 
would be impossible for the child to sub- 
mit without at least an implied com- 
mand. 

Much of the interaction taking place “ 
within a family has to do with power 
and centrality; 3 dynamics which ap- 
parently became more perceptible to the 
members of the families in the course of 
therapy. The changes noted above indi- 
cate that an increase in perceived behav- 
ioral control had taken place. Problems 
of authority within families were not 
eliminated by brief family therapy but 
were seen more clearly, especially by the 
women. As the film of denial was re- 
moved from the eyes of family members 
concerning ‘love’, they could begin to see 
the family as a setting for the interplay of 
forces of power and control. Some of the 
families in this study who tended to be 
chaotic and disorganized may as a result 
of therapy have better appreciated the 
need for limits and for controls on un- 
acceptable behavior. 

Moving Against: Hostility 

There was significant decrease in per- 
ceived or projected Hostility on the part 
of all family members taken together 
(See Table 1), especially adult males 
(See Table 3). Decreases in hostile inter- 
actions in the Directionalities Mother-to- 
Child (e.g., Her mother scolded her.) 
and Child-to-Mother (e.g. The girl 
stuck out her tongue at her mother.) are 
most notable. These changes fit in with 
the increase in Acceptance scores as pro- 
jected by the males. 

"These shifts are considered indicators 
of gain in treatment. For men who see 
themselves sometimes in the role of a child 
relating to a mother-wife, family ther- 
apy may have helped in easing the dis- 
placements arising from such distortion. 
If there is indeed a mirroring between 
actual behavior and the substance of stor- 
ies told about the pictures, it is likely 
that the men witnessed less hostility be- 
3 Kadushin, P., Waxenberg, S. E., & Sager, C. J. 
The family task in family therapy. Submitted for 


Publication to the Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, July, 1970. 
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Table 3 


Mean Interaction Scores Early and Later in Family Therapy 
for Categories Showing Significant Levels of Change as Projected by 33 Adult Males 


" 


Directionalities 


Categories 


Child 


Moving Towards: 
Affection 
Early 
Later 


Total for Each 

Directionality 
Early 
Later 


Note.—Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed -Ranks Test. 


to Mother 


*p<.10 
— n 


**p« 05 


***p« 0l 


****p« 001 


Total for 
Each Category 
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ing directed by mothers to children. Both 
men and women reduced instances in 
their stories of a child directing hostility 
to a mother; and men decreased in- 
stances of male anger and aggression 
toward females. 

A clinical example. The quantitative 
results presented above for all the fami- 
lies taken together do not depict, and 
may have obscured, the full range of 
dramatic individual changes which oc- 
curred in the story projections. Mrs. 
Andrew was a highly intelligent and 
articulate woman of 27 years who was at- 
tractive enough to do fashion modeling. 
She was seen with her husband of the 
same age, a teacher, who, according to 
her, simply did not make enough money 
to support her in the style she was brought 
up in. At the time of initiating their ses- 
sions, Mrs. Andrew obtained two Hos- 
tility scores for Man-to-Man and two 
Hostility scores for Man-to-Woman 
story elements, but none for Woman-to- 
Man or for Woman-to-Woman, thus as- 
cribing all hostile interaction to men. 
Toward the end of their therapy, Mrs. 
Andrew told stories with two Hostility 
scores for Woman-to-Woman and two 
for Woman-to-Man, but none for Man- 
to-Man or Man-to-Woman. In effect, 
she indicated in her later stories that a 
woman can be the originator of hostile 
interactions. The projection of her hos- 
tility was eliminated and she could ac- 
knowledge a woman's feelings of anger. 


Moving Away From: 

Separation and Rejection 

Separation and Rejection were scored 
less frequently than Hostility and Ac- 
ceptance and more frequently than Dom- 
inance and Submission. Separation 
anxiety and feelings of rejection were es- 
sentially unchanged in the members of 
these families as far as their projections 
in the stories were concerned; no statis- 
tically significant differences came to 
light over the course of family therapy 
in these two variables. 


Directionalities of Interactions 


When the focus of attention is on the 
totals for Directionalities rather than 
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on Interaction categories, no clear-cut 
pattern of findings is discernible except 
for the presence of lower mean scores 
over time. Women definitely reduced 
their general concern with story elements 
involving a man initiating interaction 
with another man, perhaps as a result of 
lessened preoccupation with an inordi- 
nate importance assigned to the male role 
in our society and development of better 
feelings about their own female roles. 
Women also decreased projection of hos- 
tility in Child-to-Mother interaction. 
Men decreased their idealization of 
Man-to-Woman interaction. 


Affect Related Conditions 


An Affect Related Condition (ARC) 
was scored each time a person mentioned 
in his stories an affect or a related condi- 
tion which had the quality of an affect. 
What kinds of affects did the 84 mem- 
bers of families in family treatment pro- 
duce in their stories? Which were present- 
ed most frequently and which least fre- 
gunt Eighteen ARCS are listed in the 

ST Manual, and 12 in this study were 
scored reliably (Kadushin et al., 1969; 
manual available on request). The reli- 
ably scored ARCs are listed below in or- 
der of decreasing mean frequency. The 
means derive from individual sets of 11 
stories, told either early or later in family 
therapy. 


Hostility 4.6 Orality 14 
Depression 3.5 Anxiety 0.8 
Pleasure 2.3 Guilt 0.8 
Affection 2.2 Anger 0.6 
Sexuality 1.7 Effort 0.6 
Frustration 1.2 Suicide 0.4 


Two negatively valenced ARCs, Hos- 
tility and Depression, occurred most fre- 
quently. Two pleasant ARCs, Pleasure 
and Affection, were next most frequent. 
Sexuality, the fifth most frequent, was 
sometimes presented in a pleasurable con- 
text, sometimes in a neutral context, but 
most often in a context of wrong-doing. 
Anxiety and Guilt, important as they 
are from a clinical point of view, show 
mean frequencies of less than one per 
protocol. 


oe 
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Table 4 


Mean Scores for Affect Related Conditions 
Early and Later in Family Therapy 
for ARCs Showing Significant Levels of Change 


Adult Females (N = 38) 
Early 
Later 


Adult Males (N = 33) 
Early 
Later 


Children (N = 13) 
Early 
Later 


All Subjects (N = 84) 
Early 
Later 


Hostility 


1,03* 

1.18 

0.85* 

1.00 7.31 
0.54** 6.15* 


Note.—Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks test. 


*p<.10 **** p< 01 
** p 03 eee p< (001 
S025 


Changes in Affect-Related Conditions 
over the Course of Therapy 

The Wilcoxon Matched Pairs Test 
(Siegel, 1956) was used to test differences 
in scores over the course of family ther- 
apy with Each § serving as his own con- 
trol. Early and Later means of Affect Re- 
lated Condition scores are shown in 
Table 4 for shifts in signed ranks at a 
level of statistical significance of .10 or 
better for any one of the four groups of 
family members: Adult Females, Adult 
Males, Children, and All Members. 

When these four groups are multiplied 
by 12, for the number of reliably scored 
AROs, there results a total of 48 pos- 
sible comparisons over time. Five of the 


48 statistical tests indicated a significant 
difference at better than the .05 level 
(See Table 4): 

For Adult Females, Anger increased 
and Anxiety decreased. 

For Adult Males, Affection decreased. 

For Children, Guilt decreased. 

For All Family Members, Affection de- 
creased. 

Five more statistical tests were signifi- 
cant at the .10 to .05 level (See Table 
4): 

For Adult Females, Affection de- 
creased and Guilt increased. 

For Adult Males, Guilt decreased. 

For Children, Hostility decreased. 

For All Family Members, Anger in- 
creased. 
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All Ss and males in particular, de- 
creased expressions of Affection in their 
stories (See Table 4). The ARC Affection 
score is closely related to the Interaction 
score for Affection. If a person says that 
the man andwoman loved each other 
very much, not only two Affection units 
are scored for Interaction, but also one 
ARC Affection unit is scored. Thus the 
explanation of the decrease in Interaction 
Affection units would apply to ARC scores. 
It was suggested previously that a de- 
crease in conventionality of responses as 
well as in denial had taken place during 
the course of family therapy. 

An interesting shift in scores for Anger 
and Anxiety occurred for the adult fe- 
males; the number of units for Anger in- 
creased, while the number of Anxiety 
units was markedly reduced. Relief from 
anxiety and increase in the ability to ex- 
press anger — possibly as a result of open 
interpretations concerning fears about 
the possibility of one spouse leaving if t 
the other should express anger — are 
indicatiors of therapeutic improvement. 

Another important finding is the sig- 
nificant reduction in Guilt scores on the 
part of children, most likely stemming 
from permission given by the family 

herapist to children to express their feel- 

ngs. 
Discussion 

What has the FST revealed regarding 
the results of brief family therapy? More 
realistic views of family life were achieved. 
One specific area of improvement was in 
the projected picture of the inter-relation- 
ship of mother and child, where a 
marked reduction in projections of Hos- 
tility Interactions was accounted for by 
the entire membership of the families, es- 
pecially by the adult males, who also in- 
creased their Acceptance scores on the 
Mother-to-Child Directionality. 

On a theoretical basis it was predicted 
that with family therapy would ensue an 
increase in interactions labeled Moving 

Toward, i.e., Affection, Acceptance, Sub- 
mission, and Dominance; and a decrease 
in interactions labeled Moving Against or 
Moving Away From, i.e., Hostility, Sep- 
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aration and Rejection. In actuality, and 
in keeping with the above predictions, 
Dominance and Submission interactions 
did increase and Hostility interactions did 
decrease in the stories. Interactions 
characterized by Separation and Rejection 
did not change significantly over — 
the course of brief family therapy. 

Counter to prediction, projected inter- 
actions with Affection themes decreased 
— possibly as an expression of a more 
down-to-earth working at family problems 
with a lessening of conventionalized re- 
sponsiveness; furthermore, acceptance 
scores as regards Man-to-Woman and ^ 
Woman-to-Man relationships also de- 
creased — though a few measures involv- 
ing interactions with children indicated 
some increase in Acceptance. 


Changes in Affect Related Conditions 
were few but did suggest ameliorative 
trends in therapy for the adult females 
who as a group showed a decrease in - 
Anxiety scores and an increase in Anger 
scores, and for children whose Guilt scores 
decreased. 


Evaluation of the FST as a psycholog- 
ical instrument. What can be said about 
the usefulness of the FST as a clinical and 
research instrument? There is little doubt, 
as a multitude of studies using the TAT 
technique testify, that projections of a 
person's perceptions through stories told 
to pictures provide a fascinating fund of. 
information for clinical and research ap- 
praisal. This paper indicates that re- 
orienting the TAT to production of 
‘family stories’ does not detract from, and 
may possibly augment, its yield. Certainly, 
it has a unique place as a projective tech- 
nique in studies of family interaction and 
family therapeutic process. 

Scoring by the system used here or by 
many others available in the TAT liter- 
ature provides convenient quantification 
for statistically oriented studies. Pattern 
analyses are possible. And for the clini- 
cian who prefers impressionistic and 
intuitive explorations, the individual 
creations of each family member can be 
diagramed as in the original presenta- 
tion of the FST (Kadushin et al., 1969), 
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or can be fitted together in a variety of 
ways to present a veritable mosaic of 
family dynamics. 

The initial normative data here pre- 
sented is a start toward a cataloguing of 
responses to the Family Story Tech- 
nique. The tracing through of changes 
in the course of brief family therapy 
should be followed up by studies of more 
extended family therapy process. As 
family therapy becomes a more firmly 
established and more widely used thera- 
peutic modality, it is quite clear that such 
instruments as the FST will serve an es- 
sential function in opening the whole 
realm to fundamental and searching 
analysis. 
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Personality Characteristics of Hemophiliacs' 


DORIS OLCH 
University of Washington 


Summary: Forty hemophiliacs showed some differences in personality from normals and many 
resemblances to other chronically ill persons on the Rorschach, Draw-A-Person, and stories made 
up to verbal cues. A single hemophilic personality, however, was not evidenced; though hemophili- 
acs suffer common physical problems, reactions to and modes of dealing with difficulties were 


unique. 


There are approximately 100,000 per- 
sons in the United States who suffer from 
hemophilia. The bleeding disorder in- 
herited from the mother affects males al- 
most exclusively. It is usually manifested 
at birth or within the first few years and 
is characterized by recurrent hemor- 
rhages which are induced spontaneously 
or traumatically. The defect in the blood 
coagulation factors is irremediable but 
medical advances permit more effective 
control of bleeding and a longer life span 
than formerly possible (Biggs & Mac- 
Farlane, 1966). 

Amelioration of the physical condition 
has allowed attention to be directed to 
psychological, social, and educational 
problems of the hemophiliacs. A number 
of studies based largely upon psychiatric 
interviews or surveys and a limited 
amount of psychological testing have ex- 
amined the educational progress of the 
hemophiliac (Alagille, 1966; Britten, 
Spooner, Dormandy, & Biggs, 1966), 
the effects of the disease upon personality 
(Browne, Mally, & Kane, 1960; Katz, 
1959; Mattson & Gross, 1966; Spencer & 
Behar, 1969), as well as a concomitant 
influence of personal traits upon severity 
and frequency of bleeding episodes (Agle, 
1964; Garlinghouse & Sharp, 1968; 
Poinsard, 1957). 

Research on the hemophiliac is only in 
the beginning stage; descriptive material 
has potential value for educational pro- 


1 Paper is based on a dissertation submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment for requirements for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. The author expresses appreci- 
ation to John R. Hartmann, M.D., Chief of Hema- 
tology at Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle, 
Washington and to Professor Maurice F. Freehill, 
University of Washington, chairman of dissertation 
committee. 


grams and counseling. The purpose of 
this study was to assess the school-age 
hemophiliac through a comprehensive 
battery of psychological tests and to inte- 
grate findings with information from 
family questionnaires and school and 
medical records. The intellectual and edu- 
cational aspects of this project are re- 
viewed elsewhere (Olch, in press). This 
report focuses upon the personality data 
obtained from projective tests. 


Method 

Subjects 

Through the cooperation of a hospital 
in Seattle, Washington, consent was ob- 
tained for 45 male hemophiliacs, ages 2 
to 21, to participate in a project conduc- 
ted in 1967-68. Inasmuch as there are an 
estimated 100 hemophiliacs of all ages in 
the greater Seattle area (Hartmann, Or- 
igines, & Osako, 1966), the number of 
subjects represented a substantial portion 
of those available and known. 


The diagnosis of coagulation defects 
was based upon both clinical and labora- 
tory assessment of a patient, as described 
by medical authorities (Biggs & Mac 
iene 1966; Ratnoff, 1960: Strauss, 


The classification system adopted in 
this study (Biggs & MacFarlane, 1966) 
designates the blood level of the antihe- 
mophilic factor as < 1% in the severe case, 
1% to <5% in the moderate, 5% to < 25% 
in the mild and 25% to 50% in the very 
mild. Clinically, the severe case manifests 
Spontaneous joint bleeds, crippling, and 
deep tissue hemorrhages; the moderate 
case shows gross bleeding after minor in- 
juries with some hemarthroses and spon- 
taneous bleeding; the mild case tends to 
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have severe bleeding after minor trauma 
or surgical operations; and the very mild 
bleeds excessively only after major trau- 
ma and remains undiagnosed. On the 
basis of both laboratory and clinical find- 
ings, 29 Ss were classified severe hemo- 
philiacs, 10 moderate, and 6 mild.? 

For more meaningful test results, the 
wide age range was subdivided. The sam- 
ple of 45 hemophiliacs thus consisted of 
8 Ss 2 to 4 years, 8 Ss 5 to 7 years, 8 Ss 
8 to 12 years, 10 Ss 13 to 15 years, and 
11 Ss 16 to 21 years. Mean age was 11.4, 
SD 6.0. 

The IQ range was 61 to 152, as deter- 
mined by individual tests of intelligence; 
the X was 109.33, SD 15.87. IQs for Ss 
between 13 and 21 years were between 94 
and 137; the more extreme IQs occurred 
below 12 years. Educationally the Ss 
raged from the pre-school to university 
evel. 

From a socioeconomic viewpoint, 7, 8, 
12, 18, and 0 Ss were placed in five cate- 
gories, high to low respectively. Among 
Ss were two adopted children, two uncle- 
nephew combinations, and four pairs of 
brothers. 

Procedures 

All Ss were individually tested in one 
session by the investigator. The Ror- 
schach was administered to 40 of the 45 
boys; the five youngest were not given 
this task because of the necessity for a 
briefer test period. Administration and 
scoring of the Rorschach followed stand- 
ard procedures (Klopfer, Ainsworth, 
Klopfer, & Holt, 1956). 

Forty Ss were also requested to “draw 
a person". These figure drawings were 
scored by the examiner and two other 
psychologists on an 11-item scale. The 
items, selected by the investigator, involv- 
ed features regarded as important for 
assessing personality from figure draw- 
ings (Bodwin & Bruck, 1960; Machover, 


2 Classification made by John R. Hartmann, M.D., 
Chief of Hematology and Mary Willemin, medical 

technologist, Children's Orthopedic Hospital, 

Seattle. 

3 Based upon Hollingshead, A. B., and Redlich, F. 

Social Class and Mental Illness. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, 1958. 
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1949; Silverstein & Robinson, 1961). 

A measure of need to achieve was de- 
rived from stories made up to four verbal 
cues (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & 
Lowell, 1953). Only Ss eight years and 
over (N=27) who could read the cues 
were asked to make up stories. Since nAch 
scores are influenced by test conditions, 
this test was regularly administered im- 
mediately after the intelligence and 
achievement tests and before the other 
projectives in an effort to maximize the 
achievement orientation. The stories were 
also analyzed in terms of main themes. 

Wherever possible, test data were in- 
terpreted in terms of normative data 
available for different age levels (Ames, 
Learned, Metraux, & Walker, 1952; 
Ames, Metraux, & Walker, 1959; 
Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, & Holt, 
1956; Ledwith, 1960). 

Results 

Normative data on children has been 
published by Ledwith (1960) and Ames 
(Ames et al., 1952, 1959). Although the 
two investigators and the author all dif- 
fer somewhat in administration and scor- 
ing techniques, several important Ror- 
schach categories on which disagree- 
ment would be minimal were selected for 
rough comparisons: No. R, No. M, EC, 
F%, A%, and H%. Figure 1 illustrates 
graphically the comparison made for 
No. R. The 25th, 50th and 75th percen- 
tile scores given by Ames for total number 
of responses were plotted as an “average 
band" and superimposed were the Led- 
with mean scores for a restricted age 
range and the hemophiliac mean scores 
for ages 3 to 16. 

Comparing the protocols of the hemo- 
philiacs with normals, e.g., expectations 
for children as above, and normal adult 
expectations (Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klo- 
pfer, & Holt, 1956), permits some gen- 
eral interpretations. Productivity of the 
hemophiliac appeared low and this limi- 
tation became more obvious with increas- 
ing age. The prevailing cognitive style 
was to appraise the whole situation with- 
out much differentiation or creative inte- 
gration of the material. The range of in- 
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Figure 1. Number of Responses on the Rorschach for Hemophiliacs and Normals. 


terests was narrow. Although attention 
to practical details was present, it was 
minimal in all groups and least among 
the oldest Ss who often neglected the 
ordinary. Similarly, popular responses 
were few and given with reservations. 
Perceptions tended to be highly person- 
alized but there were no severe, consistent 
reality distortions. Accomplishments 
were modest despite intellectual ambition. 
Affect was inhibited. Ss showed 
interest in social relationships but reacted 
hesitantly and with restraint. The 
youngest children were particularly 
unresponsive socially. Acceptance of 
needs was very guarded. The younger 
adolescent hemophiliacs were freest in 
expressing their impulses and the oldest 
group was most suppressive. Through 
emotional constriction and by accounting 
for all things at once most of the hemo- 
philiacs were able to maintain tolerable 
control over their feelings and behavior. 
Yet, anxiety was marked in the youngest 
group and psychic turmoil was also con- 
spicuous among the younger adolescents. 


Anatomical and blood responses in 
Rorschach records of physically normal 
Ss would be construed as a negative find- 
ing but such bodily concern would be 
realistic for these boys who have a bleed- 
ing anomaly which is a pervasive, dis- 
ruptive factor in their lives. Nevertheless, 
only 14 persons gave anatomical — 
responses and of these individuals four 
saw blood. The absence of such a re- 
sponse by the majority of Ss may be 
interpreted as a defense against infor- 
mation which is ego threatening and sug- 
gests a denial of the physical state. 

The few blood responses given, inter- 
esting within the context of this work, re- 
vealed an idiosyncratic manner of handl- 
ing anxiety. An 8-year-old gave a direct, 
personal reference; an 11-year-old pro- 
jected the blood onto a pet; a 21-year-old 
gave an association involving aggression; 
and another 21-year-old interpreted the 
blood symbolically. 

Additional evidence that hemophiliacs 
were inclined to censor behavior when 
confronted with stressful material was 
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provided by the number of card re- 
“P jections, a tactic employed by one-quarter 
of the boys. A less successful self-restraint 
was shown by the younger ones who often 
perseverated responses, using previously 
suitable replies to cope with new and dis- 
turbing stimuli. 
Since the literature suggested that 
hemophiliacs tend to see themselves as 
* physically damaged and weak, are 
9^ passive, and show problems handling 
. aggression and establishing sexual 
identity, Rorschach content was specif- 
$ ically examined for such themes. With 
movement responses dichotomized as 
active or passive, it was found that the 
youngest boys had an equal number of 
both types of movement, the 8- to 12- 
year-old group was mainly passive as 
were the oldest boys, and the young ado- 
_ lescents had more active percepts. Latent 
aggressive strivings were expressed by 
over half of the boys in all age groups 
while frequency of aggressive content was 

highest for the younger adolescents. A 

sense of helplessness was also indirectly 

verbalized by over half the subjects in 
each age group and the frequency of this 

theme was greatest for those between 5 
* and 7. A preoccupation with physical 
© damage was most characteristic of the 
- youngest. Sex-role problems occurred in 
all years and were most numerous in the 
oldest group. 

, On the whole, the youngest felt most 
inadequate, physically and psycholog- 
ically, perhaps because they had not yet 
developed adequate means for coping 
4 with their difficulties. Aggression and 

- feelings of helplessness were usually con- 
cealed by a passive manner in all groups 
except the 13- to 15-year-olds who com- 
municated their feelings more directly. 
The particular ways in which these char- 
acteristics were manifested were variable, 
f expressing the individual personality 
*", Tather than hemophilia. 

On the drawings of persons, the two 
most frequently scored test characteristics 
were a discrepancy among body parts 
(noted in 62% of the drawings) and the 
presence of erasures, reinforcements Or 
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shadings (65% of drawings). Incomplete 
drawings, meaning a lack of some portion 
of the body, also occurred commonly in 
the younger boys’ drawings (64% of 
drawings). Thus, when these Ss were 
asked to draw a person, they projected a 
body image which was deficient, 
damaged or inadequate and, further- 
more, they were prone to experience 
acute anxiety as they dealt with the self- 
image. 

A rigidity in body posture indicative of 
inhibition of movement was salient in the 
drawings of the oldest group (54%), the 
group which also had the least active 
movement on the Rorschach. The rather 
obvious indicators of sex-role problems, 
i.e., drawing a person of the opposite sex 
or exaggerating "feminine" features, 
occurred only in the drawings of the 
children below 13 years. By adolescence, 
these emotionally controlled hemophiliacs 
could mask their masculine identification 
problems on drawings whereas the more 
subtle and complex Rorschach revealed 
that such concerns were persisting or 
even increasing. 

With some knowledge about a case, 
individual drawings could be recognized 
as self-revealing. A five-year-old, whose 
arm was in a sling because of a swelling 
at the elbow, drew a figure in which the 
same arm was short, thick, and at an 
angle to the body whereas the other arm 
was regularly shaped and placed. One 
child of six, who had suffered a burn on 
his foot which would not heal properly 
because of complications due to the hemo- 
philia, drew a figure with one foot distor- 
ted by a swelling through the ankle and 
instep. A 15-year-old boy who had recur- 
rent troubles with his knees and was 
using crutches at the time of the test drew 
a figure with scrawny, weak looking legs 
with knobs at the knees. 

The need for achievement as measured 
from stories given to verbal cues was neg- . 
ligible. Mean achievement scores were 
-0.75 for the 8- to 12-year-olds (SD 1.64), 
-0.10 for the 13- to 15-year-olds (SD 
2.55), and 0.09 for the 16- to 21-year-olds 
(SD 2.58) A comparison with two 
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studies using the same cues provides some 
possible explanations for results. In one 
study (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & 
Lowell, 1953, p. 168-171) 21 ninth grade 
Navajo boys were tested under neutral 
and achievement oriented conditions; in 
the first setting, X score was -.10, SD 
3.05, and in the second setting, X score 
was 2.81, SD 3.42. Results from the 
neutral condition were thus almost identi- 
cal to scores obtained for the 13 to 15 year 
old hemophiliacs, the age range wherein 
ninth graders would fall. 

In the other study (McClelland, 
Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953, p. 297- 
302) 29 normal boys, 8 to 10 years, ob- 
tained substantially similar scores under 
relaxed and achievement oriented con- 
ditions, with the average nAch score for 
stories under the achievement orientation 
cited as 5.69, SD 5.05. The study demon- 
strated that higher nAch scores were 
associated with independence training; 
mothers of boys with high nAch scores re- 
quired almost twice as many skills to be 
mastered by age 8 and were less restric- 
tive, especially in regard to playmates, 
than mothers whose sons had low nAch 
scores. Thus, the low nAch scores of the 
hemophiliacs may be an artifact of a 
“neutral” test condition despite an effort 
to arrange an achievement orientation, or 
they may be confirmation of the second 
study in that mothers of hemophiliacs 
tend to be protective and restrictive. 

A thematic analysis of the stories dis- 
closed that each verbal cue elicited dis- 
tinctive concerns which varied in details 
according to age. The significance of loco- 
motion for hemophiliacs was brought out 
by the first cue. Almost without exception 
“a father and his son talking seriously” 
signified a discussion of ownership or use 
of vehicles — bicycles in the earlier years 
and cars in the adolescent and early adult 
years. The second cue "'brothers and sis- 
ters playing — one is a little ahead of the 
others,” of course, suggested sibling 
rivalry and it evoked feelings of inferi- 

ority among the hemophiliacs. In the 
younger years, winning a game was im- 
portant enough to sanction cheating; in 
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the early adolescent years, failure was 
most embarrassing in the presence of a 
girl; while in the oldest group, there was 
more attention to the description of the 
games themselves, thus avoiding the con- 
flict elements. In the main, the boys per- 
ceived themselves as disadvantaged in 
comparison with their sisters. 

The third cue, **a man alone at night," 
aroused fears and fantasies of being 
attacked in the younger group; similar 
ideas persisted at the next age level but 
humor was injected and the aggression | 
was generalized rather then personal. 
Among the oldest group, aggression was 
often replaced by interests such as work, 
recreation, and friendships. “A boy with 
his head resting on his hands," the fourth 
cue, elicited thoughts of school but not 
academic efforts. The youngest boys 
spoke of punishment by teachers for talk- 
ing or sleeping; the 13 to 15 year olds 
regretted school failures; and the older: 
boys daydreamed of worldly success or 
passing examinations without - 
preparation. Only two boys created 
stories with strong striving, both 
involving athletic prowess. 

The stories were noteworthy for the 
passivity, helplessness. and dependence 
upon others in all age groups. There wer 
also numerous statements of punishmen 
for wrongdoings by authority figures, 
suggesting marked guilt feelings. 


Discussion 

Personality characteristics noted for 
hemophiliacs have been reported for other 
chronically ill groups. A study of 
asthmatic children, using the Rorschach, 
also noted their lowered reactivity, 
decreased efficiency in the application of 
intelligence, tension, and restraint in 
movement (Alcock, 1963). A severe, per- 
vasive depression found in asthmatics was, - 
exhibited by some hemophiliacs but was ^ 
not typical of the group. 

Another work comparing immobilized 
orthopedic and cardiac children in a 
hospital may clarify this variation 
(Bergmann & Freud, 1965). The cardiacs 
were depressed and withdrawn; the 
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orthopedics were more contented, expect- 
ing some magic cure. The contrast in 
mood was attributed to the tangibility of 
the illness in the orthopedics and the 
visible corrective devices which seemed to 
convey reassurance. The hemophiliacs in 
this study for the most part did not have a 
“hidden disease". At the time of testing 


| all Ss were rated for observable physical 


marks associated with hemophilia rang- 
ing from bruises and sores to swelling or 
limping and the use of braces, casts, etc. 
Only the pre-schoolers looked normal, 
albeit with hematomas on face and arms, 
while over half of the others had a marked 
defect, usually of an orthopedic nature. 
Thus the asthmatics may be more like the 
cardiacs and the hemophiliacs more like 
the orthopedic cases of the above study. 
Recent research on juvenile diabetics 
using similar tests and information 
sources as in this study concluded that 
diabetics, compared with normals, had an 
impaired self-percept, were exceedingly 
dependent, showed more anxiety and 
emotional constraints, and had extreme 
problems in expressing hostility and in 
developing sexual identification, qualities 
noted in hemophiliacs (Swift, Seidman, & 
Stein, 1967). In addition, the diabetic 
showed oral preoccupation and, like the 
asthmatic, dysphoria. The investigators 
observed, though not in detail, that school 
was an area of competency for diabetic 
children and in this respect the diabetic 
children differed from hemophiliacs. 
While a few hemophiliacs were outstand- 
ing students, in general, academic 
achievement was not commensurate with 
ability, average grades for all ages fluctu- 
ated about a C, one-third of the boys read 
below their grade level, two-thirds were 
below grade in arithmetic and one-sixth 
had failed grades or received conditional 
promotions. : 
The authors of the article regarding 
diabetics (Swift, et al., 1967) cautioned 
that their results may not represent the 
effects of diabetics but rather the effects of 
chronic illness. The remarkable resemb- 
lances noted amongst hemophiliacs, dia- 
betics and asthmatics do indeed suggest 
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that central aspects of nalit 
development are affected ad NE 
forms of adaptation are evoked among 
those who suffer a chronic, serious | 
physical disorder. 

Nevertheless, an impressive aspect of 
this study was that a single, typical hemo- 
philic personality was not isolated. 
Personal reaction styles. overshadowed 
group patterns. Indviduals demonstrated 
the variability in traits and coping 
mechanisms which distinguished the 
general population. Diverse psycho- 
logical strengths as well as disabling 
features were manifested. Where mal- 
adjustment was apparent this was à 
result of many factors and could not be 
attributed solely to the physical condition. 
Interpretation of the projective data was 
more comprehensible with the knowledge 
that the subjects were hemophiliacs but 
hemophilia would not be diagnosed from 
the projective material. 


This report also indicates the impor- 
tance of age. Because hemophilia is rare 
and the total number of subjects available 
for study in any one area is small, it may 
seem expedient to deal with hemophiliacs 
as a totality. Such practice, however, 
obscures and distorts data regarding 
personality of hemophiliacs, just as for 
normals. 

In this sample, the 5- to 7- r-olds 
were distinguished by a high degree of 
free-floating anxiety, intense feelings of 
inadequacy, and social uneasiness. It is 
likely significant that this group, in 
comparison with the pre-schoolers, 
showed a higher incidence of hemor- 
rhages and visible physical sequelae. The 
aggravated physical. condition coincided 
with entry into school and both circum- 
stances contributed stress. 


The latency group, B to 12 years, was 


essentially passive and lacking in 
spontaneity, keenly aware — 


differed physically from others. 
the four "blood" responses were pro- 
duced by members of this age group and 
the other two by the oldest group; the two 
age groups had several commonalities. 
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The young adolescents diverged 
sharply from the other hemophiliacs. 
They exhibited the most activity, resis- 
tance and independence, traits which 
typify the young adolescent population. 
At this stage among hemophiliacs, 
marked negativism and risk-taking atti- 
tudes were most prevalent. An improved 
clinical condition sometimes observed 
with a more aggressive stance was, 
unfortunately, not characteristic of this 

. sample (Agle, 1964; Mattson & Gross, 
1966). The young adolescents reported 
the same average number of hemorrhages 
as the 8- to 12-year-olds and showed 
about the same degree of physical defects; 
however, they noted fewer hospitali- 
zations, so that apparently they have 
developed greater independence in self- 
care remedial measures. 

The oldest boys exhibited the greatest 
constriction in personality. They relied 
| heavily upon  intellectualization, 

avoidance of spontaneity and compul- 
| sivity. In most instances, their defenses 
were adaptive, enabling them to cope 
fairly effectively with life experiences 
which made arduous such normal 
| ponas as completing one's education, 
, finding a job, and developing a satisfying 
relation with a girl. 

It is recommended that future research 
on hemophiliacs be conducted on a 
regional or national level to secure a 
sufficiently large number of subjects so 
that variables as age and illness severity 
can be controlled. 
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Can Projective Test Measures Aid in the Detection and 
Differential Diagnosis of Reading Deficit? ' 


BERTHA K. STAVRIANOS ? 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


Summary: Comparison of Bender, H-T-P and Rorschach measures for good readers and three 
types of poor readers among preadolescent boys indicated that high organic, constricted scores and 
immature Rorschach patterns characterized poor readers. Lower organic scores and expansive re- 
actions suggested emotional deficit. Withdrawn, constricted, dependent patterns and high F- sug- 
gested specific deficit. Combined scores identified deficit and differentiated between emotional and 
specific deficit for 98 percent, and between organic and non-organic deficit for 90 percent of cases. 
Projective tests can aid in diagnosis of reading deficit. 


"There is considerable current interest 
in the problem of early detection and dif- 
ferential diagnosis of reading deficit, par- 
ticularly for children with specific deficit 
associated with dysfunction in some 
aspect of the total perceptual-motor pro- 
cess, and for children with minimal brain 
damage. Numerous investigators (Doeh- 
ring, 1968; Myklebust & Boshes, 1969; 
Tarnopol, 1969) have described test 
scores or patterns for the WISC and for 
various specialized perceptual, motor, 
reading, and neurological tests, that 
characterize children with specific deficit. 
Conspicuously absent are similar studies 
reporting typical projective test patterns 
associated with specific deficit. 

The purpose of this report, therefore, 
is to compare projective test responses of 
problem-free, good readers and three 
groups of poor readers with different 
etiology, and to describe objective meas- 
ures from the Bender-Gestalt, House- 
Tree-Person, and Rorschach tests that can 
assist the clinical or school psychologist 
in the detection of reading deficit and in 
the determination of probable etiology. 

Admittedly, objective scores derived 
from projective data suffer from a large 
measure of subjectivity and describe only 
a fraction of the diagnostic information 


1 This study was partially supported by a grant 
from the Leslie Foundation, Chicago, Illinois. 

2 The writer is indebted to Sylvia C. Landsman, 
M.Ed., who shared in all stages of the larger re- 
search project of which this study is a part. Thanks 
are also due to the children of Highland and of 
National College Demonstration Schools, and to 
their teachers and parents who provided data and 
»ermitted projective personality testing. 


available from these tests. Consequently, 


in presenting scores, the investigator feels 
that his report, like the poison bottle, 


should bear a “CAUTION” label for all - 


users. Nevertheless, previous studies sug- 
gest that formal measures from the three 
projective tests considered might serve as 
supplementary aids in detection of deficit 


and in discriminating between emotional 
and organic etiology. For the Bender- 


Gestalt Test, Koppitz (1964) has reported 
significant differences in her scores for 
good and poor readers; has reported à 
number of specific organic signs that dis- 
criminated between normal and brain 
damaged children at different age levels; 
and has described emotional signs that 
appeared in greater number among emo- 
tionally disturbed than among normal 
children. Though other investigators dis- 
agree as to the value of Koppitz or other 
objective Bender scores for detection of 
reading deficit (Lachman, 1960), or of 
organicity among suspected brain injured 
cases (Friedman, Strochak, Gatlin, & 
Gottsagen, 1967), high correlations re- 
ported between Koppitz scores and read- 
ing achievement tests have led to their ex- 
tensive use in child guidance and reading 
clinics. The writer (Stavrianos, 19702) 
compared Koppitz scores of good and 
poor readers for a wider but similar sam- 
ple to that reported in this paper, and 
found significant differences both between 
normal good readers and deficient read- 
ers, and between different types of poor 
readers. Poorest discrimination, as eX- 
pected from Friedman's findings, was be- 
tween boys with simple perceptual-motor 
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dysfunction and those with unspecified 
neurological problems. H-T-P and Rors- 
chach data have generally been used 


clinically to detect individual emotional - 


problems that may prevent acquisition of 
reading skills and to prevent the inclusion 
of children with secondary deficit in re- 
medial reading programs. Individual or- 
ganic signs in drawings, such as Jolles 
(1964) described, are noted informally, 
as are specific indicators of particular 
reaction patterns, but the extent to which 
these signs serve as aids to differential 
diagnosis depends upon the experience 
and discretion of the examiner. All too 
often a single sign is overemphasized to 
the exclusion of other equally important 
characteristics. Landsman and Dillard 
(1967) have described a formal method 
of scoring “person” drawings that allow- 
ed them to discriminate between kinder- 
garten children who later showed good 
school adjustment and those who devel- 
oped reading or other problems. Stavri- 
anos (1970b) scored H-T-P drawings for 
organic and emotional characteristics 
and compared findings for boys with 
emotionally based deficit and those with 
specific deficit with normal good readers. 
Though both types of poor readers ex- 
hibited fewer normal characteristics than 
good readers, those with emotionally 
based deficit were not characterized by 
any distinctive patterns while those with 
specific deficit tended to show more or- 
ganic signs and withdrawn, constricted, 
or dependent reaction patterns. Differ- 
ences between Rorschach responses or 
patterns of good and poor readers have 
been described by Gann (1945) and Vor- 
haus (1952); between adequate and de- 
ficient readers with and without percep- 
tual-motor problems by Stavrianos and 
Landsman (1969); and between pre- 
school children who later became suc- 
cessful readers and those who were de- 
ficient by Meyer (1953) and Ilg and 
Ames (1964). These studies, applying 
relatively objective criteria, indicate 
that all poor readers show more signs of 
organicity and emotionality than good 
readers but few investigations have made 
direct comparisons betwen different types 
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of poor readers so that the potential 
value of projective test measures for dif- 
ferential diagnosis is still largely un- 
explored. 

Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 325 socio-economically 
advantaged boys, ages six to eleven and 
one-half, of average to superior verbal 
intelligence and attending regular public 
or private school classrooms. All had re- 
ceived at least six months of formal school 
instruction. Sixty-seven problem-free, 
good readers were selected from over 
100 boys individually tested in two sub- 
urban schools, and served as criterion Ss. 
The remainder were deficient readers 
selected from approximately 500 children 
referred to a guidance clinic for reading 
or other school related problems. Chil- 
dren with uncorrected visual or auditory 
defects were excluded from all groups. 


Classification and Criteria 

All boys were given a minimum test 
battery including the Gilmore Oral 
Reading Test, reading aptitude and 
achievement tests, WISC, Bender-Gestalt, 
H-T-P, Rorschach, and visual and audi- 
tory screening tests. Additional informa- 
tion was available from cumulative rec- 
ords, medical reports, and teachers’ 
evaluations of academic work and class- 
room adjustment for the criterion Ss. For 
the deficient readers, ialized educa- 
tional tests, CAT or MPS tests, informa- 
tion from parent questionnaires and inter- 
views, reports of classroom and special 
education teachers, and reports from 
medical specialists were available. All 
interviewing and testing was done indi- 
vidually by the writer and a specialist in 
educational diagnosis. Diagnostic classi- 
fications were made independently by 
each member of this team and based on 
all available material with no single psy- 
chological or educational test considered 
adequate for classification. Projective 
material was used clinically, or “impres- 
sionistically", to provide one single t 
of criterion, but Koppitz, other Bender 
scores, H-T-P scores, and Rorschach pat- 
terns were not calculated until after clas- 
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sifications were made. Since data were 
obtained as part of a continuing develop- 
mental study, scores were calculated from 
one to five years after the original diag- 
nostic classification had been made. Hence 
the projective test scores reported in this 
paper were not used as criteria for diag- 
nostic classification. For the original 
diagnosis, for example, Bender copies 
were evaluated in terms of ability to 
handle spatial relationships, part-whole 
perception, angulation, left-right direc- 
tional movement, pencil control etc. and 
inadequacies judged in conjunction with 
visual-motor performance in Monroe 
Aptitude, WISC subtests, and reading 
and writing tests. H-T-P drawings were 
evaluated impressionistically for general 
maturity, self-image, attitudes toward 
home, predominant and conflicting feel- 
ings etc.; and Rorschach protocols were 
considered in terms of location, determi- 
nants, and content and their inter-rela- 
tionships as well as quality, type, and 
sequence of responses, type of movement 
etc. Clinical impressions from H-T-P 
and Rorschach tests, especially, were 
considered together with observed and 
reported attitudes and behavior for each 
case so that diagnosis was determined 
by the complete picture for each indi- 
vidual case and without reference to the 
objective scores for projective data. Ss 
were grouped on the basis of age, reading 
status, and total diagnosis according to 
the following criteria: 

Age. Age Level 1, six to eight and one- 
half years. Age Level 2, eight and one- 
half to eleven and one-half years. 

Reading Status. Good reader. Gil- 
more Ora Reading Test (1952) accuracy 
rating was average or above for boys 
with WISC verbal IQs of 90 to 116; 
above average or superior for boys with 
verbal IQs of 116 or above. Deficient 
reader. Accuracy score was below aver- 
age or inferior for boys with verbal IQs of 
90 to 116; average or below for boys with 
verbal IQs of 116 or above. The five ac- 
curacy ratings of the test were scored 
from 1 (inferior) to 5 (superior) with a 
score of 3 designating reading accuracy 
within the average range for grade place- 
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ment. Reading deficit groups, therefore, 
included boys with high verbal ability 
who were reading at grade level but be- 
low expectation on the basis of intel- 
lectual level. 


Diagnostic Classification. Criterion 
Group (CR). Problem-free good readers 
rated by teachers as performing well 
academically, with no known history of 
physical, emotional, behavior or reading — 
problems. WISC and educational test 
scores and performance as well as proti 
jective test impressions indicated no^ 
problems. Emotionally based reading ~ 
deficit group (EM). History and evidence — 
of emotional and/or behavior problems — 
supported by evidence from test data an 
performance, sufficient to warrant refer- — 
ral for counseling or psychotherapy. No 
previous history or test evidence Of - 
perceptual-motor or neurological prob- 
lems. Perceptual-motor deficit group - 
(PM).  Perceptual- motor immaturity - 
and/or dysfunction indicated in develop- - 
mental history and test performance. NO 
positive neurological signs. Neurologi- - 
cal specific deficit group (Neur). Percep- 
tual-motor dysfunction associated with 
minor brain damage and/or dysfunction — 
suggested by history, test data, and cons - 
firmed by neurological examination and 
electroencephalogram. Cases included | 
boys described by neurologists’ reports” 
as exhibiting definite brain damage, 50 t 3n 
signs, dysrhythmia or other abnormal - 
ities in EEG. i 

Groups were equated for mean age 
grade placement, and WISC verbal IQ 
with each group including approximately 
equal numbers of cases with verbal IQs ` 
above and below 116. Group means for ~ 
these data and Gilmore scores are given” 
in Table 1. 
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pitz, 1964, pp. 73-82), 
score consisting of the number of emo- - 
tional signs exhibited (Koppitz, 1964, 
pp- 133-141). In addition, the number of. 
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Table 1 
Distribution of Subjects and Mean Scores for Identifying Data 
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Groups 
Item Age Level 1 Age Level 2 
34 33 

Read. Scores 

Accuracy 42 22 23 1.9 38 2:1 18 19 

Comprehens.| 3.9 2.6 23 24 3.6 29 2.6 2:5 

Speed 44 2.6 29 22 42 | 29 29 24 
Age 72 74 73 74 98 99 9.7 97 
Grade 21 [23-| 22] 23 | 45 9| 2059] DA TERR 
WISC IQ 

Verbal 116 114 113 113 116 114 114 113 

Perform. 116 108 109 101 112 111 107 101 

Full Scale 116 112 111 107 115 E 112 108 


errors of each type and the percent of 
each group exhibiting each emotional 
sign were obtained. 


H-T-P drawings were scored for or- 
ganic, normal, withdrawn, constricted, 
dependent, and inpulsive characteristics 
as described by Jolles (1964) and raw 
Scores converted to standard scores with 
à mean of 50 and SD of 10. Scales were 
based on scores for 30 good readers at 
each age level, as described in Stavrianos 
(1970b). 


Rorschach protocols were scored in ac- 
cordance with Klopfer (Klopfer, Ains- 
"EE Klopfer, & Holt, 1964) with con- 
ent and perseveration scores calculated 
i described by Friedman (1953) except 
: at number, rather than percent, of per- 
*verated responses was used. Psycho- 
AUS reflecting the distribution of re- 
Er fione determinants were con- 
Mane or each S and six patterns were 
alae normal, balanced distri- 
D n; outer restriction, adequate use of 

vement and form but color restricted 


to one FC or CF response or no color 
used; inner restriction, adequate use of 
color and form but two or fewer M or FM 
responses; constriction, both movement 
and color restricted and high F%; acting 
out, high FM, sum C, crude C and low 
Fb; perseveration, one or two responses 
given to all blots. Only content and per- 
severation scores and F minus % could 
be scored for this pattern. Complete de- 
scription of patterns and scoring criteria 
are given in Stavrianos and Landsman 
(1969, pp. 111-114). Constricted, acting- 
out and perseverative patterns were des- 
ignated as immature patterns. 
Results and Discussion 

Mean projective test scores and the per- 
cent of each group exhibiting specific 
Bender emotional signs and Rorschach 
patterns are presented in Table 2. Signifi- 
cant differences between criterion means 
or percentages and those of each deficit 
group are starred. Differences between 
criterion and all deficit groups and among 
deficit groups are summarized in Table 3. 
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Table 3 
Summary of Significant Differences between Group Means and Percents 


Diagnostic Groups 


m ee [a 
Score i 
Pattern 
Age Level 2 
| persv. | | sml. size? | sec. attmpt 
TE 

E IFGEN EON r 7 
Rorschach 
Score 
Pattern F 

Total Imm. 


4 Indicates that first group named obtained higher score. | 
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1. Comparison of good readers and 
poor readers regardless of etiology. 
All types of poor readers, at both age 
levels, made more Bender errors, particu- 
larly perseveration errors, and exhibited 
more organic signs than did problem-free 
good readers. After age 8%, a high per- 
centage of poor form responses in Rors- 
chach protocols of poor readers distin- 
guished them from good readers. Less 
adequate emotional adjustment also 
characterized poor readers, reflected in 
fewer normal and more signs of constric- 
tion in H-T-P drawings, at the younger 
age level; and in more Bender emotional 
indicators, especially overwork, and 
fewer normally balanced Rorschach pat- 
terns, in the older group. 


2. Comparison of emotionally based 

and specific reading deficit. 

Mean Bender Koppitz and organic 
scores and, for the younger group, Or- 
ganic indicators in drawings, differenti- 
ated significantly between emotional and 
specific deficit groups. At the younger 
age level, deficient readers with emo- 
tional problems were generally character- 
ized by expansive, uncontrolled patterns, 
reflected in overwork in Bender copies, 
high B1% associated with crude C, high 
perseveration scores and a high percent- 
age of acting out Rorschach patterns. By 
contrast, younger boys with specific defi- 
cit presented a constricted, withdrawn, 
evasive type of adjustment, reflected in 
high H-T-P constriction scores and, for 
the Neur group, high withdrawal scores 
and a high percentage of evasive, per- 
servative Rorschach patterns. By age 
8%, the tendency toward increased re- 
striction with age, common to all deficient 
readers, and greater differences between 
the PM and Neur groups, somewhat ob- 
scured the contrast between the more ex- 
pansive EM cases and the more with- 
drawn, constricted, dependent, specific 
deficit cases. In comparison with the P 
group, boys with emotional problems 
exhibited generally rer adjustment, 
obtaining higher Bender emotional 
Scores, and showing more impulsive, ex- 
Pansive signs such as substitution of dash- 
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es for dots, large size, and expansion to 
more than one page, along wi shpe 
percent of Rorschach pure C, blood re- 
sponses. Comparison of EM and Neur 
groups indicated that poor emotional ad- 
justment, reflected in high Bender emo- 
tional scores, typified both go but 
that the Neur group was distinguished b: 
relatively higher withdrawn, constri 
and dependent scores. In addition, sev- 
eral specific types of Bender errors dif- 
ferentiated between EM and Neur groups. 
In general, then, differentiation between 
EM and PM groups depended upon the 
presence of more organic and fewer emo- 
tional indicators among PM children. 
Discrimination between EM and Neur 
groups depended not only upon higher 
organic scores but also upon greater 
tendencies among Neur children to 
exhibit withdrawal and dependency. 


3. Comparison of specific reading 

deficit groups. 

At both age levels, higher organic 
scores and poorer emotional adjustment, 
shown particularly in higher H-T-P 
withdrawal scores, distinguished the neu- 
rological from ihe perap A tas 
roup. After age 8¥2, the gap 
the we groups with regard to emotional 
adjustment was considerably greater as 
evidenced by the Neur group s signifi- 
cantly hi apot scores and 
higher incidence of immature Rorschach 
patterns, MART the acting out patt 
that occurred dev. y among children. 
Apparently, at younger age, projec 
dee at aids to diagnosis of specific defi- 
cit with organicity may be a matter of 
more organic signs and greater with- 
drawal while, after age 85, neurological 
involvement is by relative im- 
maturity often exhibited in a dependent- 
withdrawn or dependent-impulsive type 
of reaction pattern. 

4. Individual test measures discrimi- 

nating among all groups. 

F ratios in Table 2 indicate the extent 
to which main scores for each of the three 
tests discriminated significantly among 
all four groups. The Bender organic 
score provided better discrimination at 


| 
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both age levels than did the more fre- 


quently used Koppitz score. Of the H-T-P 


scores, the organic score also discrimi- 
nated at both age levels, with constricted 
and normal scores providing significant 
differentiation particularly for the young- 
er boys. Impulsive scores, contrary to ex- 
pectation on the basis of the higher per- 
centage of acting out Rorschach patterns 
among EM cases, did not discriminate, 
suggesting that characteristics of draw- 
ings considered as signs of impulsivity 
did not reflect the same qualities as those 
expressed in acting-out Rorschach pat- 
terns. Of the three Rorschach scores that 
could be calculated for all cases, only 
the F-% provided significant discrimina- 
tion among older children. 


5. Combined test measures providing 

best discrimination. 

The discussion of differences between 
various groups has so far referred to indi- 
vidual test scores. Obviously there was 
considerable overlap between scores with- 
in tests. A high Koppitz score, for ex- 
ample, was usually associated with a high 
organic score; any high H-T-P score pre- 
cluded a high normal score; and a high 
Piper piri ad Score was asso- 
ciated with a hi rcentage of r 
form and Ems sirve of ben 
addition, organic indicators from differ- 
ent tests were positively intercorrelated, 
particularly in the younger age group, 
and were associated with high Bender 
emotional and low H-T-P normal scores. 
High constricted scores for drawings 
were associated with high Rorschach con- 
stricted patterns and low content scores. 
Even for the rather uniform H-T-P im- 
pulsive scores there was a significantly 
positive correlation with blood content 
and Rorschach pure C. Apparently, de- 
spite differences in the types of projective 
response required for the three tests, there 
was some consistency in performance and 

some measures, therefore, reflected simi- 
lar personality qualities. In order to de- 
termine which measures in combination 
provided the best discrimination among 
the four groups, a step-wise multiple dis- 
criminant analysis (Morrison, 1967) was 


performed for each age level using the 
twelve main scores as variables. The test 
score with the highest F ratio was used as 
a starting point and each of the remain- 
ing scores was tested to determine which 
second variable added the most distance 
between the four groups. The process was 
then repeated to find the best third and 
then the best fourth variable etc. until no 
variable added an amount significant at 
the .05 level. Discriminant functions for 
the combined variables were determined 
and discriminant scores weighted in ac- 
cordance with three functions were calcu- 
lated for each child along with his prob- 
able group membership. Group classifi- 
cations based on discriminant scores were 
then compared with the actual clinical 
classifications. Best combined variables 
in order of their power to discriminate 
were, for age level 1, H-T-P organic, 
H-T-P constricted, and Rorschach per- 
severation scores; for age level 2, Bender 
organic, H-T-P organic, Bender emo- 
tional, and H-T-P constricted scores. 
Discriminant analysis (Young, 1968) for 
each pair of groups using scores for lo- 
cation, determinants and specific content 
categories was also performed for all but 
subjects exhibiting the unscorable perse- 
verative Rorschach pattern. Discriminant 
scores and group classifications were then 
obtained for each case and combined with 
those based on best discriminators. Only 
children incorrectly classified in both an- 
alyses appear as misclassifications in the 
combined tables. Misclassifications for 
the total sample and for reading deficit 
groups at each level appear in Table 4. 


Classifications based on best discrimi- 
nators for the younger age, placed 81 
percent of the total group correctly into 
good and poor reading groups. Eighteen 
poor readers, eleven of whom were from 
the EM groups and only two from the 
Neur group, were misclassified as good 
readers while eight good readers were 
misplaced, six as EM and two as PM 
poor readers. Least overlap was between 
CR and Neur groups. Examination of 
misclassifications showed that approxi- 
mately half of the EM cases misclassified 
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Table 4 


Percent Misclassified by Discriminant Scores for Best Combined Measures 
Alone and With Rorschach Discriminant Scores Added 


N 
Best Meas. 
Rorsch. Added 


N 
Best Meas. 
Rorsch, Added 


as good readers were of average verbal 
intelligence and all were reading below 
Ep level. The misclassified PM and 

cur S's, however, all obtained verbal IQ 
scores of 120 or above and were reading 
at grade level. Apparently for boys with 
specific deficit, relatively normal perform- 
ance on projective tests was possible only 
for those with superior ability and minor 
reading deficiency. Among EM boys, 
porte test performance was unre- 
ated to intellectual or reading status. At 
age level 2, 87 percent of the groups was 
correctly classified with, again, most 
overlap for CR and EM groups and least 
for CR and Neur cases, and misclassified 
Specific deficit cases limited to boys with 
high IQs and average status while EM 
misplaced cases showed no intellectual or 
reading pattern. When Rorschach data 
were added, only two PM cases at each 
age level were misclassified. Both were of 
very superior intelligence, read at grade 
level, and exhibited normal Rorschach 
patterns. These findings suggest, and sep- 
arate discrminant analysis of cases with 


Diagnostic Groups 


verbal IQs confirmed, 
ic deficit was most 
of high intellectual 
status who had succeeded, despite poor 

tual-motor functioning, in acquir- 


high and aver: 
that detection 
difficult for children 


ing average reading skills and who had 
not developed too much emotional over- 
lay in the process. 

Discriminant scores based on best vari- 
ables provided accurate classification of 
deficient readers into EM or s ecific 
groups for approximately 80 to 5 per- 
cent of the sample at both age levels. 
When Rorschach data were added, only 
two young PM and one older Neur case 
were misclassified as EM while two EM 
cases, at each level, were mistakenly as- 
signed to specific deficit groups. The 
single EM case misclassified as Neur was 
referred for neurological examination 
with negative results but recent erral 
because of suspected petit mal seizures 
showed a mildly abnormal EEG. In this 
case, projective scores may have done a 
better diagnostic job than the clinic team 
or the neurologist who failed to get an 
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EEG initially. The single neurological 
case misclassified as EM was a boy with 
minor brain damage who, unbeknownst 
to teachers or clinic staff, was required to 
spend two hours nightly copying over 
schoolwork as many as twenty times un- 
til writing and spelling satisfied his father. 
As a result, the child had developed fair 
reading accuracy skill but read with al- 
most no comprehension. At initial testing 
he exhibited an acting-out Rorschach 
pattern and his drawings reflected ex- 
treme dependency. Retested two years 
later, during which time pressure con- 
tinued and all referrals for psychotherapy 
were rejected by parents, a full blown 
hostile-dependent pattern had developed. 
In this case, misclassification occurred 
because the strong emotional overlay was 
reflected in high emotional scores while 
the relatively minor organic problem did 
not raise organic scores unduly. 

Classification of the two specific deficit 
groups, based on best measures, correctly 
discriminated for about half of the 
younger group and for about 70 percent 
of the older group. Addition of Rorschach 
scores increased correct classification to 
approximately 90 percent for both age 
levels. Projective test scores, therefore, 
were least useful for differentiating be- 
tween poor readers with simple percep- 
tual-motor deficit and those with addi- 
tional neurological problems. A test 
group of 30 unclassified cases who were 
tested by another clinic team and were 
actually evenly divided between PM and 
Neur cases, was classified on the basis of 
discriminant functions for best variables 
and Rorschach data with approximately 
the same error. 


Conclusions 

On the basis of comparisons of mean 
rojective test scores for groups of prob- 
lem-free good readers RS three types of 
deficient readers among advantaged, pre- 
adolescent boys of average to superior 
verbal intelligence, we may conclude that, 

for comparable groups: 
1. The presence of a relatively large 
number of significant organic signs in 
b, ‘he Bender test, many organic signs in 


H-T-P drawings, and poor emotional 
adjustment reflected in a large number of 
Bender emotional signs, constricted 
drawings, and few normally distributed 
Rorschach protocols, would suggest that 
reading deficiency of unknown etiology 
might be a contributing factor in the 
child’s total situation. Particularly when 
reading skill has not been evaluated or 
is considered adequate for grade place- 
ment even though the child is of superior 
intelligence, the presence of these organic 
and emotional indicators should alert the 
diagnostician to the possibility of read- 
ing deficiency. 

2. Diagnosis of emotionally based 
reading deficit might be indicated when 
the number of Bender and H-T-P organic 
signs is not excessive and emotional indi- 
cators reflect an expansive, uncontrolled 
acting-out reaction pattern. By contrast, 
a high number of organic signs coupled 
with indications of withdrawn, constric- 
ted, and dependent reaction patterns, 
would strengthen a diagnosis of specific 
reading deficit. The higher the organic 
scores and the more severe the restricted 
pattern, the more likely it is that the diag- 
nosis should be one of specific deficit as- 
sociated with neurological damage or 
dysfunction. 


3. Analysis of individual projective test 
scores that discriminated among good 
readers and each type of poor reader sug- 
gests that, when a single projective test is 
given, the most useful measures for detec- 
tion and differential diagnosis, in order 
of value, would be: Bender, the number 
of significant organic signs for the child’s 
age; Koppitz score, number of emotional 
signs; H-T-P, organic and constricted 
scores and, before age 82, withdrawal 
score; Rorschach, the F-% and presence 
or absence of normally balanced use of 
determinants. 

4. Stepwise discriminant analysis indi- 
cated that the most useful combination of 
test measures, when all three tests are 
given, would be, in order of value: H-T-P 
organic and constricted scores and Rors- 
chach perseveration score, for ages 6 to 
8%; and, from 8% to 11%, the Bender 
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organic, H-T-P organic, Bender emo- 
tional and H-T-P constricted scores. Cor- 
rect diagnosis of reading deficit and dis- 
crimination between emotionally based 
and specific reading deficit should be pos- 
sible for approximately 80 to 85 percent 
of a comparable group. Differentiation 
between simple perceptual-motor deficit 
and organic cases on the basis of these 
few measures alone would be highly in- 
accurate, especially for children before 
age 8/2. Addition of Rorschach data 
would increase accuracy of detection or 
differential diagnosis between emotional 
and specific deficit to 98 percent but, 
among groups of specific deficiency, ap- 
proximately a 10 percent error would 
still be expected. 

5. Analysis of misclassifications based 
on discriminant scores for the sample re- 
ported suggests that detection of reading 
deficit on the basis of projective test scores 
is most difficult among boys of high ver- 
bal intelligence who, despite perceptual- 
motor problems, have acquired average 
reading accuracy skills without too much 
emotional wear and tear. Among defi- 
cient readers, children with minor neuro- 
logical deficit who have developed severe 
emotional overlay may be confused with 
those whose deficit is only a secondary 
Symptom of underlying emotional prob- 
lems. In such cases, as in differentiating 
between types of specific deficit, care must 
be taken to use all available clinical in- 
formation and to use the limited test 
measures described in this study, in their 
Proper place, as supplementary aids to 
the diagnosis of reading deficit. 
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Antecedents of Envy Reaction 


AMIA LIEBLICH 
California State College at Los Angeles 1 


Summary: Antecedents of envy were studied in a multivariate design by means ofa semi-projective 
questionnaire depicting stories of the differential fates of two heroes. Thirty Ss participated. The 
results supported the predictions that the content and intensity of satisfaction of the other, as well as 
background information about the heroes describing the “requirements of justice : for both of them, 
were systematically related to the intensity of envy reaction. Theoretical implications are discussed, 
mainly relating to Heider's Cognitive Balance Theory. 


Envy denotes a “feeling of mortifi- 
cation and ill will at another's well 
being" (Oxford Dictionary, 1966). It 
is sometimes confused with Jealousy, 
which is defined as “a suspicion of rival- 
ry" (Oxford Dictionary, 1966). In an 
attempt to analyze the differences 
between these two emotional states, it 
may be worthwhile to distinguish the 
present condition from the desired ulti- 
mate condition of the persons involved. 
Basically, the situation involves three 
participants: (1) P — person, the re- 
actor, (2) O — other, and (3) S — a 
satisfying goal, object or incentive. In the 
case of Jealousy, P owns S; in his present 
condition he suspects that O may share 
his ownership of S, or that O attempts to 
replace him as owner of S; and the pre- 
ferred ultimate condition of P is that he 
will be the sole owner of S. The case 
usually is that of competition about the 
same object or S. The problem of envy is 
entirely different. P does not own S; in his 
present condition P observes O who at- 
tained S; and the desired ultimate con- 
dition for P is that he, too, will attain S. 
P has no objection to O's satisfaction per 
se, he simply wants to get a similar satis- 
faction. In spite of their apparent simi- 
larity the cases of envy and jealousy are 
essentially opposing: whereas the jealous 
P would strive towards maximization of 


1 On leave from the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem, Israel. This research was supported by grants 
from the Eliezer Kaplan School for Social Sciences 
and The James Marshal Fund, The Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, Israel. The author wishes to 
thank Atar Ornan and the Experimental Psychol- 
ogy Students group (1 969) who assisted in the re- 


search in Jerusalem, and Judy Sevin who helped to 
Prepare the manuscript in Los Angeles. 
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differences between O and himself, the 
envious P would be motivated towards 
equalization of his own and O's lots. 

The reported study deals with envy as 
defined above. It is one of a series of 
empirical studies investigating different 
reactions to the lot of the other. (Lieblich 
& Haran, 1969; Lieblich, in press). 
Although the subject of envy has been 
much discussed by writers and philoso- 
phers, an empirical study of envy has not 
been systematically attempted. This is 
probably due to two well accepted propo- 
sitions: first, envy is an emotion, un- 
observable, and therefore requiring 
research to rely mainly on the quite un- 
popular verbal report. Furthermore, as 
the admission of envy is, socially, highly 
undesirable, the verbal report is expected 
to be biased. 


However, it is the author's belief that 
empirical investigation is possible in this 
field if some precautions are used. In the 
present study two main precautions Were 
used to reduce the biases mentioned above: 
the means of verbal report was very system- 
atically and carefully designed, and the 
dependent variable was the relative 
amount of admitted envy in different con- 
ditions, which were all, essentially, envy- 
producing. 


In a very suggestive exposition of the 
possible reactions to the lot of the other 
person, Heider (1958) summarized the 
theoretical contributions to the dynamics 
of envy, and presented the concept within 
his theory of balance in interpersonal 
relations. 

According to Heider, envy is primarily 
a product of the perceived requirements 
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of justice, or of the tendency toward 
equalization of fortunes. If P believes that 
he and O are equals, he may expect their 
lots to be similar. It follows that given the 
similarity of P and O, when the in- 
equality of the lots of P and O is greater, 
the amount of P’s envy reaction will be 
higher. This was the general hypothesis 
of the reported study. Specifically, five 
hypotheses were tested in the research. 
These may be grouped into three problem 
areas: the nature of S, the relationship of 
O to S, and the relationship of P to S. 
Following are the problem areas and 
our hypotheses regarding the relative 
Intensity of envy reaction: 
. l. The nature of S: (a) Its content, 
i.e. what motive was satisfied? Generally, 
it was hypothesized that the more “ego- 
involving" the motive, or the higher is P's 
personal need of S — the more will its 
Satisfaction for O lead to envy. As the 
amount of ego involvement in different 
motives is highly individual, it was diffi- 
cult to suggest a definite prediction. It 
was decided to study three kinds of satis- 
faction: love, academic success, and eco- 
nomic success. As our $s were young uni- 
versity students, we predicted that satis- 
faction of love, assumed to be the most 
ego-involving, would lead to maximal 
envy reaction; satisfaction in academic 
achievement would arouse a medium 
amount of envy reaction; and satisfaction 
in the economical sphere would be the 
lowest of the three as an antecedent of 
envy. This predicted order may represent 
the motivational hierarchy of the typical 
student. In fact, in a separate study on the 
motivational hierarchy of the Israeli stu- 
dent (Ornan, Ninio, & Lieblich, in press) 
using projective (Rohde, 1957) as well as 
objective (Stein Test, cited by Blatt, 
1964) techniques, it was found that social 
motives such as Affiliation and Love 
were mostly dominant; Need Achieve- 
ment, Counteraction, and related motives 
Were, on the average, medium; and 
material needs, such as Acquisition and 
Retention had the lowest grades in this 
sample. However, it should be stressed 
that the predicted order as well as the 
empirical hierarchy of the separate study 
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are probably specific to the tested popu- 
lation. (6) The amount of S: Was the 
satisfaction large or small? It was pre- 
dicted obviously, that envy reaction 
would be positively related to the amount 
of S. In other words, the larger the good 
fortune — the higher the inequality of the 
lots — the more intense the feeling of 
envy. 

In formulating this hypothesis, it was 
interesting to speculate about the range of 
satisfaction intensities for which the 
stated hypotheses may be valid. One of 
the closest terms to antecedents of envy is 
the concept of "relative deprivation" 
(Stouffer, Suchman, DeVinney, Star, & 
Williams, 1949; further elaborated by 
Merton, 1957). The concept was pri- 
marily utilized to help account for 
feelings of dissatisfaction, deprivation and 
injustice among soldiers, comparing their 
own situation with that of others. Merton 
(1957) regarded relative deprivation as a 
special concept in reference group theory. 
The results of the American Soldier 
studies (Stouffer et al., 1949), regarding 
this matter, were interpreted by the claim 
that individuals would compare the 
relationship between their expectations 
and their achievements relative to others 
in the “same boat" with them, namely 
relative to their own reference group. 
Dissatisfaction would, thus, not always 
result from comparison processes indicat- 
ing deprivation. The most intense dissat- 
isfaction would result from the fact that 
others had achieved that which P had al- 
most achieved. It should be noted that, 
whereas the concept of relative depriva- 
tion was used to describe comparisons of 
an individual with a group, the term envy 
is used in the reported study to describe 
the outcome of comparisons between two 
individuals. Still these concepts have very 
much in common. Generalizing from the 
basic claim of relative deprivation theory, 
we would expect to find the highest envy 
reaction when O attained an incentive 
that P expected to attain, yet failed to 
achieve. We do not envy Rothschild, but 
we envy “the Joneses”, our neighbours. 
This is apparently a contradiction of our 
original hypotheses, because, obviously, 
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Rothschild’s satisfaction is larger. How- 
ever, while comparing our lot with 
Rothschild’s, the basic assumption of 
equality simply does not apply. The 
correct hypothesis regarding the relation- 
ship between envy and the amount of S 
has to include a premise about the 
equality of P and O, and, in that case, the 
amount of P’s envy would be a positive 
function of the amount of O’s satisfaction. 
Obviously, the equality of P and O is par- 
tially based on their similar expectations 
of satisfaction, so the unpleasant emotion 
of envy may gradually be transformed 
into a social perception of inequality. 
This possibility deserves a separate study. 


2. The relationship of O to S: (a) Did 
O achieve S due to his luck (some chance 
process) or due to his skill? It was 
hypothesized that satisfaction due to 
chance would be more envy-producing 
than satisfaction due to skill. 
(b) According to our knowledge of O’s 
ast, background, etc., did he deserve S? 
t was predicted that instances where it 
appeared that O did not deserve S would 
be more envy-producing than cases where 
O seemed to deserve S. The last two 
hypotheses are derivatives of the require- 
ments of justice: injustice leads to envy 
— 2a and 2b are two explications of this 
general proposition. (Apparently, 
hypotheses 2a and 2b are not totally inde- 
pendent. It is difficult to conceive of an 
instance where O uses his skill — but 
does not deserve S. Luck, however, may 
help a deserving as well as an undeserv- 
ing individual. This dependence some- 
what effected the structure of the 
questionnaire used, as will be explained 

low.) 

3. The relationship of P to S. Accord- 
ing to the basic premise, P reacts to O's 
good fortune but he, himself, did not 
attain S. Then the situation involves a 
comparison of lots, i.e. O's satisfaction 
and P's S parau It seems reasonable 
to suggest that P’s expectations regarding 
his own satisfaction are relevant to the 
envy reaction. Specifically, P may feel 
that he also deserves S, or he may feel that 
he does not. It was hypothesized that 
A when P perceives that he deserves S, his 
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envy reaction will be higher than when he 
feels that he himself does not deserve §. 1 
Again, this hypothesis relies on the 
assumption of the tendency toward the 
equalization of fortunes as implied by the 
requirements of justice: If P does not 
deserve S, the amount of injustice in his 
inequality is smaller, thus, his envy 
reaction will be smaller. 

The reported study attempted to test 
these hypotheses in a multivariate design 
by means of a questionnaire, depicting 
stories about P and O, two fictional 
students, and their different lots. Using a 
projective technique, the Ss were 
required to guess P's reaction to O’s good 
fortune. The only information supplied 
about the heroes was their being 
“students who know each other." It may 
be assumed, then, that initially P and O 
were equals, and their interrelationship 
remained constant throughout the dif- 
ferent stories. All the differences between 
the stories have been determined by the 
hypotheses outlined above, and all the 
detected differences in the projected 
reactions of P to O would, therefore, be 
attributed to the manipulated variables. 

The design of the questionnaire stories 
presented to the Ss was based on the con- 
cept of facets suggested and developed by 
Guttman (1959) and recently used and 
described by I. Lieblich (1969). The 
following formal presentation of the order 
of the elements in the facets is in the direc- 
tion of the hypothesized enhancement of 
envy reaction (i.e. in all the cases the first — 
element, e.g. a,, will produce higher 
reaction of envy. 

A = Means of O's attainment of S: 

3; = luck 


a = skill a > az 


B = Requirements of justice for O: 
b, = O does not deserve S 


b2 = O deserves S b, >b2 
C = Requirements of justice for P: 
€, = P deserves S 
€; = P does not deserve S Cy > C2 


In the cartesian space generated by the 
above mentioned three facets, eight dif- 
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ferent profiles defining different combina- 
tions of the elements are possible. These 
profiles are partly ordered by the above 
specifications of direction between the 
elements of each facet. It is possible to 
define several subsets of four profiles, 
each of which is completely ordered, i.e. 
in moving from one profile to the next, 
only one index changes in a given direc- 
tion with no reversals allowed. Thus, the 
following subset of four profiles may serve 
asan example of complete order or scale: 


aybicy 
aj bac, 
a3b5€, 
33b5c; 


This is, in fact, the scale chosen for the 
present study. The hypothesis was that 
there existed a gradient of injustice in 
these profiles from a,b,c; (the most 
unjust) to abc (the least unjust), and 
therefore it was predicted that the same 
gradient or order would appear in the 
intensities of envy reactions to these 
profiles, from a, bc, being the most envy 
producing, to a5b2c2, the least envy 
producing. Using this multivariate ap- 
proach, if the order hypothesis is con- 
firmed, it follows that hypotheses 2a, 26, 
and 3 (in the original presentation) are 
proved. 

In order to test hypotheses 1a and 15, 
each of the four profiles of the complete 
scale appeared in six variations: depict- 
ing stories where the satisfaction was 
love, academic, or economic success, and 
in each case, describing an instance of a 
small or a large satisfaction. Thus, the 
questionnaire included 4 x 3 x 2 = 24 
examples of envy producing situations. 


Method 

Subjects , 

Thirty Hebrew University students in 
their early twenties served voluntarily as 
Subjects. 
Instruments 

A questionnaire was constructed ac- 
cording to the theoretical formulation 
Presented above. One short story was 
Printed on each page. describing O and P 
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as two fictional students who know each 
other, and their different lots. The follow- 
ing is an example of a story, representing 
an a5b5c, profile, where S is a “lar 
academic success." (The story is freely 
translated from Hebrew.) 


Dick (P) and John (O) are both students in the 

rsonality class which is required for their degrees. 

ey are both good students, are well acquainted 
with the topic, and have a broad background in the 
field. Both studied seriously throughout the year, 
doing all the assignments and writing all the neces- 
sary papers. On the final examination, however, 
John was graded A+ whereas Dick failed. 


The $ was required to report Dick's 
(P) reaction to John's (O) lot by means of 
a five-points scale, presenting different 
intensities of envy, from “would feel 
strong envy" to "won't feel any envy at 
all" The 24 stories were randomly 
ordered within the questionnaire, and the 
“heroes” (O and P) had female-names for 
female Ss and male-names for male Ss. 
Procedure 

The questionnaire was anonymously 
answered by the students in two sessions, 
half of the questionnaire in each session. 
This procedure was used to shorten the 
task, in order to increase Ss’ concen- 
tration and alertness to the fine differ- 
ences between the stories. The question- 
naire was administered collectively to the 
Ss in groups of 4-6. 

Results 

The reported intensities of envy were 
transformed to scores, ranging from a 
maximal intensity of five, to a minimal 
intensity of one. A Guttman Scale analy- 
sis was ormed on the individual 
scores of each S, for each of the six scales 
included in the questionnaire. The coeffi- 
cients of reproducibility for the scales 
ranged from .74 to .82, so the predicted 
order hypothesis of the perfect scale 
within each individual was fairly well 
supported. 

Table 1 presents the mean scores of the 
Ss by three factors — the scale rank, the 
content of the satisfaction and the 
intensity of the satisfaction. 

In order to simultaneously test all the 

redicted effects, an analysis of variance 
of three factors with repeated measures 
on two factors (Winer, 1962) was com- 
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Table 1 


Mean Scores of Envy By Scale Rank 
Content and Intensity of Satisfaction 


Satisfaction 


Content 


large 4.33 
small 431 
large 3.85 
small 3.50 
large 3.80 
small 281 


puted. This enabled the assessment of the 
three factors included in Table 1, as well 
as their interactions. The results of this 
analysis are presented in Table 2. 

As seen in Table 2, all the main effects 
were found to be significant (p « .05), 
whereas none of the interactions achieved 
significance. 

No significant or systematic differences 
were observed between male and female 
Ss, 


Academic 


Economic 


Discussion 
As the results indicate, all the 
hypotheses of the study have been sup- 
ported. Inspecting Table 1, we observe 
that the order effect of the scale was, 


aene as expected: a;b;¢; aroused 
maximal envy, and abc} aroused 
minimal envy, but the differences 


between the two medium profiles were 
relatively small and inconsistent. In other 
words, the change of “‘skill”’ to “luck” did 
not make much difference when P and O 
were equally deserving. It may be 
hypothesized, perhaps, that two facets 
would have accounted for the results, 
namely, information as to the require- 
ments of justice for P and O. We would 
have, then, a perfect scale of three profiles 


Scale 


ird (oc T | 


Rank 


427 


3.73 


431 
4.00 


instead of four: bic, (maximal envy 
reaction), bac; (medium envy reaction), 
and bc; (minimal envy reaction). In 
fact, as was mentioned before, some inter- 
dependence between facets A and B was | 
immediately observed: if O attains S by 

means of his skill, he is mostly perceiv 

as deserving. On the other hand, a lucky 
person may be judged as deserving or 
undeserving according to the circum- 
stances. The possible redundancy of facet 
A for the prediction of the intensity order 
of the envy reactions should, however, be 


separately studied. It may be that facet A | 


still contributes to the order effect due to 
its interaction with facets B or C. 

As to the content of S, the results have 
definitely supported our prediction. Love 
satisfaction evoked, by far, the highest 
envy reaction, academic success was 
lower and very close to the lowest envy 
reaction to economic satisfaction. Viewed 
as an index for the values or motivational 
hierarchy of the tested population, this 
finding is highly illuminating. 

The third significant effect was that 
higher satisfactions were accompanied by 
stronger envy reactions. As presented 
in the introduction, the perception of 
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Table 2 
Summary of Analysis of Variance 


Source of Variation 


Between subjects 


A (content of satisfaction, 
Subj. w. groups (error a ) 
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3.64* 


Within subjects 
B (scale rank) 
AB 

B x subj. w. groups 
(error [b] ) 


C (intensity of satisfaction) 
AC 

C x subj. w. groups 

(error [c]) 


BC x subj. w. groups 
(error [bc]) 


10.28* 


Note: — This analysis was computed according to Winer (1962) pp. 319-330, where n 


=8,p=3,q=4,r=2. In this table only, A is the content o 
rank and C is the intensity of satisfaction. 


* F is significant ø < .05 


equality between P and O is, probably, a 
Necessary condition for the confirmation 
of the hypothesis relating envy intensity 
to the amount of O’s satisfaction. It is 
plausible that as a result of many “envy 
experiences” between P and O, the 
Perception of equality will gradually dis- further 
appear. Whereas envy is a temporary 
emotional reaction to specific circum- 


study. 


Another 


f satisfaction, B is the scale 


stances, perception of inequality is a long- 
term, cognitive attitude which structures 
many aspects of personal and social 
relationships. The process of trans- 
formation of envy to perception of 
inequality is a very interestin, 


g topic for 
fascinating 


problem relates to comparisons with O 
who is different in terms of lower status or 
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general level of achievement, relative to 
P. What happens when such an O attains 
S? It is interesting to study envy as a 
function of the amount and direction of 
social distance between P and O. Taking 
into consideration the results of the 
reported study, those about relative 
deprivation, and some of the presented 
suggestions, it may even be plausible that 
envy reaction could serve as a measure to 
assess social distance. 

In the present study, while relying 
heavily on Heider’s presentation of envy, 
we again faced few of the much-cited 
ambiguities of Heider’s model of Cogni- 
tive Balance. (See, for instance, Jones and 
Gerard, 1967.) As our situation involves 
three participants, P, O, and S, it was 
natural to figure out the triangular rela- 
tionship and determine whether they are 
balanced according to Heider’s prin- 
ciples. Assuming that the relation of P to 
O is unknown beforehand, it may be as- 
sumed that this part of the triangle will 
be determined in such a way that might 
balance the triangle. It is given that O has 
S (oUs according to Heider's notations) 
and this is considered as a positive rela- 
tion. If P does not own S (pDUs) this is a 
negative relation. The triangle will be 
balanced only if P does not love O 
(pDLo), which may be conceived, in this 
context, as envy reaction of P towards O. 
In other words, envy is the balanced out- 
come of differences in lots. However, we 
also postulated that P wants O, and this 
is a positive attitude (pLo). In that case, 
the balanced outcome will be pLo, or, in 
the present context, P will feel “sympa- 
thetic enjoyment” in O's good fortune. 
Which is the correct prediction? Or is the 
ambivalence a natural solution to this 
human-relations problem? A precise 
answer is not suggested by Heider, and 
the whole topic deserves further empirical 
as well as theoretical clarification. 


A final remark on the problem of social 
desirability: Obviously, to confess envy 
towards the other is undesirable. Still, Ss 
did not hesitate to admit, anonymously, 
that Dick was envious of John, and 
worked out very carefully the problem of 
when would Dick envy John more. The 
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present study may be considered as a 
demonstration of the facts that envy is a 
prevalent reaction, as well as that old 
professional *'tricks" are still quite effi- 
cient for the study of intimate topics. This 
study did not present any *'direct" stories, 
namely stories written in the form “you 
and Isaac". This strategy was based on 
the assumption that $s may deny envy in 
themselves, while projecting it at the 
same time upon the heroes of the pre- 
sented stories. It may, however, bé 
interesting for further investigations to 
compare the results of the '*direct" versus 
the “projective” approach to the study of 
envy reaction. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


Sartorial, Satyric, or Projective? 
Ties have sex meaning! What else is new? 
The British Tie Manufacturer’s Associ- 
ation says that a recent survey shows that 
ties have sexual significance. Bright, wide 
ties are often worn to attract unaccom- 
panied girls. Fifty men were questioned 
about their choice of neckwear and the 
significance they attached to their ties. 
Forty of the 50 said they liked their 
womenfolk to adjust their ties because it 
had “some sexual connotations”, but 35 
of the 40 said they didn’t like such tie- 
caressing in public. In one group of 31- 
to-45 year olds, most men admitted a 
“sense of contentment” if their wives ad- 
pied their ties before they left for work. 
Wo teenage girls were reported as say- 
ing “girls know fellows are after them 
when they put on their flashy ties. That’s 
yy we give them jazzy ties as presents. 
Us our way of saying come on." Sales 
of larger and brighter ties have increased 
25% this year. 


A Bar Stool Perch — An Assessment 
echnique? A managing director of a 
company supplying stools to restaurants 
and hotels claims that bar stool dollies 
D be read like open books. The position 
ü ady adopts in a cocktail bar in rela- 
: ji to the bar stool can hold a vital clue 
o her character and her attitude toward 
SR For example, there's the Waiting or 
2 ood Up Perch — the poor little girl sit- 
we demurely facing the bar, hands on 
aus knees close together and looking 
Em floor. She isn't really a drinker at 

- She probably arranged to meet some- 
One who is very late or who has stood her 
up and right now she hates men. If you 
approach her with the “I've been stood 
UP too” line, the suggestion of a meal at 
| apnea: restaurant will be accepted. 
n eady to Dash Away Perch — charac- 
erized by one foot on the rest, the other 
Stretched out at the side, revealing a vast 
àmount of sexy thigh. She obviously is a 


gin drinker and in a little hurry to dash 
away with a newly acquired male she is 
giving the eye across the room. Then 
there's the A Reserved Equality Perch 
(Women’s Lib Perch?) — the lady stands 
beside the stool, one hand casually rest- 
ing on the seat. She is surrounded by 
men and the reason she is on her feet? 
She wants to prove her equality with 
men — but the hand on the seat reserves 
her right to become 100 percent female if 
so desired. 


Computerized MMPI: Progress 
Report, In PA NGN, Vol. 32, 4, 968, 
a method for computerized interpretation 
of the MMPI developed by Ray Fowler 
was described. The computer utilizes an 
extensive set of interpretative rules to pro- 
duce a three-page print out which in- 
cludes scores, a profile, a listing of “crit- 
ical items” and a one-page narrative re- 
port. A series of validation studies on the 
interpretation system have been done, 
utilizing the resulting feed-back to mod- 
ify and improve the system. The current 
system, although basically similar in 
style and content, represents an almost 
total revision of the statement library 
based on the research carried out to date. 
Two major new developments are cur- 
rently underway. First,” a study, in col- 
laboration with the American Psychi- 
atric Association, on the use of the com- 
puterized MMPI by non-psychiatric phy- 
sicians. This program involves a case- 
oriented work-shop for new users and a 
modified print-out. Second, with the as- 
sistance of a group of European psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists, the statement li- 
brary has been translated into German, 
Dutch and Italian, and soon will be 
translated into Spanish, Danish and 
French. Validation studies are already 
underway in several European countries. 
Anyone wishing further information 
should write to Dr. R. D. Fowler, Chair- 
man, Department of Psychology, Box 
6234, University, Alabama 35486. 


100 
The Ka-Ro inkblot test, a parallel 


series to the Rorschach test, has been de- 


veloped by Yasufumi Kataguchi and his 
co-researchers in Japan. Standardiza- 
tion was carried out by experienced clin- 
ical psychologists based on the data ac- 
quired from 230 carefully selected nor- 
mal adults. The authors report that 
equivalency was found between the Ka- 
Ro inkblot test and the Rorschach test 
for the conventional formal scoring cate- 
gories, and it was verified that the Ka- 
Ro test satisfied a basic condition as a 
parallel series. Anyone wishing further 
information should write to Dr. 
Yasufumi Kataguchi, Tokyo Inst. of 


* Book 


H. R. Beech. Changing Man's Behav- 
ior. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1969, 
282 pages, $1.95. 


In this book, the author presents an introduction 
to behavior therapy. While ostensibly written for 
the nonpsychologist, general reader, he serves three 
audiences. The first, indeed, is the general reader. 
Beech does remarkably well in explaining his 
terms, and when space does not permit, in making 
explicit that he is leaving out material. 

A second audience served is the non-behavioral 
practitioner who is interested in a rapid, not overly 
technical introduction to the Scope and procedures 
of behavior therapy. While Beech, like many other 
British authors, emphasizes respondent rather than 
operant procedures, he does cover the most com- 
mon behavior therapy techniques. Exceptions to 
this are modeling techniques, prompting and fad- 
ing, and rational-emotive therapy. He provides 
only a passing reference to covert sensitization and 
makes no mention at all of Lovaas, although this 
author's work would have helped the chapters on 
operant conditioning in. general, and use of aver- 
sive stimuli in particular. Overall, the review of 
major bibliographic items up to 1966-67 is very 
superior when one considers both the brevity of 
the book and the presumed limitations of the audi- 
ence for which it was written. In thinking of the pro- 
fessional, non-behavioral reader, Beech’s chapter 
on preliminaries to treatment is particularly wel- 
come. : 

A third potential audience for which this book 
seems to have been written is that of academic psy- 
chologists. Beech is highly critical of the design and 
generalizability of almost all the behavior therapy 
data, both clinical and experimental. While point- 
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Rorschach Research, 67 Higashi-ogi- 
Machi, Suginami-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


‘Erratum: To quote Dale Simmons, 
“Ips really embarrassing when a Con- 
sulting Editor finds himself in error. But 
when it happens, it should be corrected.” 
Theerroris found on p. 242, par. 2, line 
6, of his article Development of an Ob- 
jective Measure of Identity Achievement 
Status, JPT&PA, 1970, 34, 241-244. 
The words in parentheses (corrected for 
length) should be omitted. This was not 
(and should not have been) done. 


E. S. TAULBEE 
V. A. Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 


Review 


ing out that behavior therapy rests on firmer theo- 
retical foundations than what he calls "'psycho- 
therapy” and has made some attempts at valida- 
tion, Beech is very far from sold: “... the status of the 
empirical evidence of desensitization treatment is 
not, in fact, very ‘satisfactory, although one might 
say that such evidence as has been gathered is en- 
couraging". There is a temptation when writing à 
Popular book to oversell the product. Beech does 
not fall into this trap. ^ 

While there are great strengths in this volume, 
Such as the review of literature and techniques, it 
does seem necessary to point out a few shortcom- 
ings. The first major one is that Beech neither 
comes to grips with nor deems it necessary to de- 
tail the behaviorists’ challenge to the very concept 
of mental illness. On the contrary, on pages 60 an 
98 he makes a distinction between bad habits i 
neurosis that is decidedly not within the behavior: 
tradition. A second major weakness is an over 
simple model of learning which might be acceptable 
for rodents, but is not with humans. The best way 
to express this without lengthy debate is to note the 
absence of Harlow, Staats, Razran, N. Miller, 
Osgood, Guthrie, and Luria, to mention but a few 
men who have provided information beyond a pas- 
sive respondent, purely physical, generalization 
dimension. Too often, Beech sets up a straw 
that is true neither to the theory nor the practice z 
behavior therapy. The third audience, then, that 
academic psychologists and behaviorists; will fin 
this volume far less satisfactory than the layman 
or the non-behavioral therapist. 


Leonard Ullman: 
University of Illinoi 
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1971 Annual Workshop 
on the 
House -Tree-Person Drawing Technique 


The Annual Workshop on the House-Tree-Person Drawing Technique will be 
held in New York City and will be conducted by Selma Landisberg, M.A. and 
Fred Brown, Ph.D. (Guest Lecturer). The Workshop will meet July 27th, 28th, 
29th, and 30th, from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m. and from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. daily. It will 
deal with the fundamentals of drawing, the use of the H-T-P in diagnosis and in 
the appraisal of psychodynamics, and the integration of H-T-P findings with the 
other tests in the psychological battery. The text, The House-Tree-Person Tech- 
nique (Revised Manual), by John N. Buck (Western Psychological Services, 
Publisher, Los Angeles, California) is suggested as preparation. 


Information regarding admission, fee, and requirements may be obtained by 


writing to Miss Selma Landisberg, 166 East 35 Street, New York, New York 
10016. 


AMERICAN PROJECTIVE DRAWING INSTITUTE 
Karen Machover, Emanuel Hammer and J ohn Buck, Directors 
AMERICAN PROJECTIVE DRAWING INSTITUTE, 
announce two Summer Workshops this year in New York City 
to be conducted by Dr. Hammer, with Karen Machover participating: 
Basics — July 2628. * 

Advanced and Cases — July 28-30.* 

For information, write Dr. Hammer, 


381 West End Avenue, 
New York, New York 10024. 


* Offers Certificate of Satisfactory Completion. 


The material to be presented in this 
article is an exchange of letters between 
Kurt Koffka, then Research Professor at 
Smith College, and Molly Harrower, 
then psychologist at the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute. 

Harrower had taken a Ph.D. under 
Koffka in experimental psychology in 
1934, but had since been groping to- 
wards what has become "clinical psy- 
chology”. She had formulated a program 
of research to explore the possibility of 
an experimental psychologist working in 
norit setting, and had received a 
Bop from the Rockefeller Medical 
oundation in 1937. Montreal had been 
selected for this, at that time, unusual 
venture. 

4 Although Koffka was sympathetic to 
the idea of expanding the experimental- 
ist’s role, and had, since the work of Gelb 
and Goldstein, been interested in the ex- 
Periences of brain-damaged patients, he 
dm still understandably skeptical of the 
p" projective methods, so.called, for the 
irst time, by Lawrence Frank, in 1938. 
Beat? was also concerned about the pos- 
; it waste of a well-trained experimen- 
‘alist in a yet unproven field. 
1 This idea bore fruit and in April 1941 such a 


sending. was held, with the following individuals 
rs.: Gordon W. Allport, Samuel J. Beck, Ed- 
ud M. L. Burchard, Molly a o Redi 
ard orai Marguerite Hertz, Ernest R, Hil- 
hic i tto Klineberg, Douglas M. Kelley, Bruno 
FARY Kurt Koffka, Eugene Lerner, David M. 
Men Helen Block Lewis; Dr. R. Macleod; 
M MEE Miale; Drs.: Ruth Munroe, Gardner 
» Phy, Lois B. Murphy; Henry Murray, 
paon Piotrowski, ernard Riess, Maria 
Sean Ovsiankina, Donald Ross Robert R. 
S Elsa M. Siipola, L. Joseph Stone, John 
mann, F. L. Wells, Werner Wolff. 


ES » 

fim, Dorothy was a student of Koffka's at the 
Bad | whom he considered very gifted. Harrower 
id ka, Dorothy” only once for a brief time and 
he ad no opportunity to know her in any lepth, 
‘nee the comment. 


KOFFKA'S RORSCHACH EXPERIMENT 


* MOLLY HARROWER 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


In August of 1940 Koffka and Har- 
rower met to discuss some of her findings 
on brain-operated patients. The Ror- 
schach was mentioned, and Koffka be- 
came interested. 

On returning to Montreal, Harrower 
wrote to Lawrence Frank, then Director 
of the Josiah Macy Foundation, asking 
him to sponsor a meeting! where "'Ror- 
schach and experimentalists could get 
together." Koffka returned to Smith to 
look into the new method more closely. 


Within a few days Koffka wrote: 
*By the way, some days ago I bor- 
rowed the Rorschach blots and the 
explanatory text... I will return to 
Rorschach in another letter in the 


near future." 


The following day he wrote: 

Here is the Rorschach installment I hinted at in 
my last letter: in fact two records taken by me — 
very inadequately I fear — to be analyzed by you. 
One is, as you will have guessed long ago, 
"Dorothy's". The other is that of one of her friends 
whom I hardly know, but who insisted on being 
tested after having heard “Dorothy's” glowing ac- 
counts. I wonder whether I should have done this 
second person, had I not thou ht that it might be 
more interesting if your analysis were, at least 
partly a blind one. So I have just called one record 
À and the other B, and ask for nothing but your 
analysis of both. If you like, you can, of course, say 
which you think is “Dorothy”, but perhaps know- 
ing her so little, that would be too difficult.2 Since 
you will write the analysis on your typewriter any- 
way, could you let me have two carbons, one for 
myself and one for “Dorothy”. I know I am asking 
a lot, because at least one of the records will take 
ages, | am sure. So I do not expect a quick answer 
despite “Dorothy's” impatience. 


The Rorschach records of “A” and 
«B? follow: They have been set in 
type to duplicate as nearly as pos- 
sible Koffka's original typed proto- 
col: 

*A""s RORSCHACH RECORD 
f plate indicate the time 


Figures after number ol 
that elapsed between showing the card and the first 
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response. Figures in ( ) refer to the tracings or 
drawings made during the period of exploration. 
Practically all Comments In ( ) also refer to that 
period, 

1. 4". A map (The 4 white insets and the edge) An 
eagle. 2 women dancing with their hands waving 
(center). 2 other women standing on tiptoe bending 
their backs away from each other (Half of preced- 
ing). Dog with its face tilted back, laughing (Upper 
right corner). Another dog with his ears cocked for- 
ward (upper left corner). Somebody from "Little 
Abner" in the funny papers. (1). An apple (cannot 
find it again). A woman sitting on a rocking chair 
with a doll on her lap. (2). A glass decanter. (3). 
Notes of music (outside little blobs). Prehistoric 
man. (4). Head that looks though it were carved of 
stone. (5). Some Angora mittens. (6). Cake of ice 
cream that has been badly cut, two flavours. (7). 
Ice cream cone (the same thing differently turned). 
Man with a black face and wig (contained in the 
left wing). A rudder of a boat. (8). Surf coming in 
on the sand (left wing upside down). 

II. 25" Two men dressed up in bear-skins with 
false faces on. A bench with two people sitting on 
it. (10). Bushes reflected in the water with flowers 
floating around (The entire card turned through 90 
degrees). A dog smoking, blowing red smoke out of 
his mouth (another interpretation of half of card 
if again turned 90 degrees) Man with a drunken 
nose, drunk, because it is red. (11). Some Picasso 
man and woman. (12). Whistler's Mother sitting in 
the dark with the light hallway behind. (13). A 
candlestick. (14). Goblet (15). Man in Indian 
make-up looking through a black screen. (16). 
Sherlock Holmes (17). Ah, a parachute that you 
blow out of a little boy’s pea-shooter (the white in 
the red below being the pea-shooter) Sunset (the 
bottom red inverted), Toy soldier and toy elves 
made out of lead, some of which is hardened, some 
still hot (in the same red area as last). Red Xmas 
stockings full of junk (the 2 red hats inverted). Man 
leaning forward from behind a light drop (18). 

II. 22". A modern painting of two of the witches 
in Macbeth swinging round the cauldron, with old 
time witches in the back-ground (the whole picture 
except the butterfly). A mouldy Avocado pear (head 
of left man). 2 birds sticking their tongues out to- 
wards each other and leaning towards each other 
(center piece) Man's hand reaching out with an 
18th century sleeve on (invert). Lake with sand 
bars reaching into it (center bottom). Map of 
U.S.A. (Trunk of left man turned 90 degrees) 
Maid's cap (Top of left man). A horn (black part 
of right man’s arm inverted). A tree at night (head 
of left nigger, inverted). A whole line of trees along 
the water (Cannot find again). Curtain just about 
to go up (probably in right man’s trunk turned 90 
degrees). A man with Pinochio nose (21). Butterfly. 
Someone with radiator paint on his eyes standing 
in the dark (22). A Hessian cap (from same region 
as 22). 

IV. 8”. Giant sitting down, kicking his feet down 
to both sides; you can just see him from under a 
table or desk — sitting on a stool. A ballet dancer 
doing a back bend (Upper left corner). A girl div- 
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ing, a jackknife dive (same shape on other side). - 
X-ray of some bone (center). A sand bag (24). A 
woman with a lot of hair and big nose (from the” 
right foot). 2 women kneeling facing each other 
looking like half nuns half Sphinx (bottom inverted, 
black). Smashed tin can (black spot in upper right 
bulk). A beach at low tide (probably end of left 
foot) Soap bubble (small detail to the right of lower - 
center). Pile of hay covered up at night (as the last). - 
Some one rocking back in an arm-rocking-chair ^ 
(cannot find again). Pieces of a jigsaw puzzle (white - 
insets in bottom). Flower in full bloom (the very 
top). | 
V. 16". People swimming in formation (The 
whole card: 2 small people-vertical- 2 large ones: 
horizontal) A wish-bone (bottom center) A man | 
laughing, standing against a tree, like a Frans 
Hals, with arms folded (upper edge of left wing) - 
Woman's hand in a leg-of-mutton sleeve reaching 
for something that something else is pointing at (2 
excrescences at extreme right) Ballet dancers’ feet 
(Minute detail of right leg). A harp (black blob in 
lower right). A Rouault face (same area as harp). 
A man from Dickens (lower end of left wing in- 
verted) fans leaning against cach other (top, below 
the horns). Man with a great big nose and a mus- 
tache that is almost tickling it. C. Aubrey Smith 
painted by Van Dyck (cannot find again). A hill 
with yellow grass on the top (like 40 but from the 
other wing, see next item). Another mountain al 
night with snow on the top (40). 2 policemen lean- 
ing back to back with ballet dancers’ feet (whole 
center except the horns). A woman sitting in front 
of a fire holding her hands over it (white profiles 
at bottom). Another woman leaning back ina chair 
reading a book (same as last). Some man in robes 
smiling and holding up his hands to an audience 
(very small shaded figure near center). 


VI. 19" A group of people standing on the edge 
of a stream, one person pointing towards the brink | 
of the water with bulrushes; all these reflecte 
(whole picture turned 90 degrees). One woman 
standing up with a pack on her head (belongs i 
preceding as a specially described part). Group ?' 
trees all bending in the wind (right bottom inve 
A group of Mohammedans in white with w! hi 
around their heads swaying back and forth (lig A 
grey center strip, above). Red fingernail on a pu 
(51). Dogs kissing each other and wagging t D 
tails (top center inside). A marble (some little blob). 
Bonfires burning on a beach at night with sani 
dunes behind (same area as the Mohammedan‘) 
Fish (appendages on both sides of top). A test 0 
or thermometer with dark blue-green fluid in 
(center section). A woman's foot stretched forwar' 
as though she were looking at her shoe ol 
mummy lying in a glass case on top of a rug 
animal skins with some spears sticking OU! 
the sides of the case (top of card). 


VII. 9" 2 women leaning out of the window 71 
ing at each other and waving back into the room 
tell somebody else to shut up, because Mu 
hear. 2 people lying in bed; the ends of the beds 
together, looking at each other; a very col 
snow on the floor (bottom). (laughs) A man s! 


itti 


] 
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at a table with black hair, his legs stretched out, his 
hands on the table, all in very straight lines (57). 
(laughed because she never believed that was there). 
An architect's plan for terraces (this and the follow- 


ing, like the last, in the left middle patch; schemat- 
ically like 57a); a bird's eye view of a lot of build- 
ings all attached in a curve; the garden is in be- 
tween; a windmill; an arch; a stick-figure of a man 
with a high hat on: the lines as straight as if drawn 
by a ruler. A row of bottles (on forehead of women). 
VIII. 15". An animal jumping across a chasm 
from fire unto ice, all reflected in the water, 2 blue 


velvet pillows. 2 bit puffs of pink cotton candy. Puffs 
of fire being blown out of a pipe. A pyramid of 


acrobats with one standing at the top with his feet 
in the air (all the grey on top). Someone's hand 
Teaching out to help an animal step over a ditch. 


Person swimming. Some ribs. 

IX. 17". A stage with a red floor and bushes and 
Witches dancing behind them around smoke (whole 
Picture). (Beginning to get bored). 3 men’s heads 
(around the edges of the green; they are separated). 
A woman’s head (do). A woman’s profile with her 
Mouth open (cannot find again). Some land out 
West, jutting into some water (lower part of 
orange). A man being blown out of glass (cannot 
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find again). 
X. (Turns it 90 degrees) Can’t bear them, they 
are so messy. (turns back) 45”. 2 men blowing blue 
glass birds at each other. 2 women standing behind 
them, egging them on, pinching them, women with 
orange dresses on. Big blue flowers growing out of 
their hats. 2 little bugs jumping around on the 
men’s heads laughing and holding a pea-shooter 
dropping peas unto the blue glass things that the 
men are blowing, trying to irritate the men and 
having a darned good time. 2 dogs are standing be- 
low, egging the bugs on and watching to see if the 
peas are going to smash the blue glass. Underneath 
is a green animal that thinks that the whole thing 
is silly anyway (I did not look at anything except 
the whole thing). 

Total time about 1% hours without exploration. 


Harrower retyped the record to 
show the scoring procedure, and to 
call attention to some answers where 
it was impossible to be sure of the 
scoring. A psychogram was attached 
and the basic ratios calculated. A de- 
tailed report was sent. 


Scoring of record A. (alternatives) 
I. A map WS F geog. 
An eagle (Ww? F A 
(W? FM A) 
2women..... D M H 
2women..... D M H 0? 
Dog... D FM A 
Dog... D FM 5 
Littl M? 
ese Ga E Ha?) (part of him?) 
Woman . . . doll Dr? M H 0 
Glass decanter dr z obj. o 
Notes of music dd music 
Prehistori F Hd (head of man?) 
rehistoric man d 2 A (whole mint) 
Head in stone de F "s 
i mits 
ae j RC A food O (Flavors because shading?) 
Cone 2 F cS em man?) 
A i MC ? 
Man, black face, wig e Rc Ha profile only? 
Rudder D F obj. 0 
Surf..... (S? Cm surf 
(ps cC surf) 0 
IL — Men, skins, faces w  MFoFC H n 
People, bench D F 5 obj. b 
Bushes, water, flowers WS KCFC pla-Ntr. 
Dog, red smoke D  FMKCF A 
Man, nose D ho A E 
Man, Picassoish Di ? 
Whistler's mother, etc. dr MC H $ light-dark 
Candlestick ddr F obj. d 
Goblet (gies: obj. 
man, scrim? di E 
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m. 


VI. 


Sherlock (profile?) 
Parachute (seen as white?) 
Sunset 

Toy soldiers . . . (Hot, Red?) 
Red stocking... 

Man, light drop. (/) 


Witches 

Mouldy (why?) pear 
Birds... 

Hand, sleeve 

Lake, sandbars 

Map 

Horn 


Tree, night 
Curtain, going up 
Man, nose 
Butterfly 

Maid’s cap 

Face, paint dark 
Cap 


Giant... 
Dancer 

Diver 

X-ray 

Sandbag 
Woman (face?) 
2 women... 
Smashed can 
Beach 


Bubble 


Hay, covered 
Jig saw 
Flowers 


People...., 
Wishbone 


Hand, reaching 
Dancers feet 
Harp 

Roualt face 
Dickens man 
Fans 

Man, with nose 
Hill, with gr 
Hill, with sn. 

2 policemen 
Woman, fire 
Man, audience 


Group... 
Woman 
Trees... 
Mohammedans 
Nail... 


EECLCDLCLES 


nA 


N 


&&&UoRboUo5po;b5oocc 
M i 


DDE & 


oRESR 


gumos Re5ooser 


F 
FC’ 
CF 
FC 
FC 
M 


M,FC(?) 
Fe 

FM 
F,m,Fc 
FC' 


RRR E) 
3 53 "EERX 


mg" 
seis 


Ss SSESAU*"EwS* 


EE 
86 
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Hd 

obj. o < 
sun 

toy [^] 

clo. 

H 


H 

pla. 

A 

Hd clo. 
geog 
geog 

mus obj.? 
A. obj. 


(mouldy feel?) 


(sleeve texture) 
(lake white?) 


(Black horn?) 
obj. (curtain texture?) 
A P 


dark-light 


X-ray 1 
sandbag O 

Hd 

H (sphinx-nun) 

smashed can oO : 
(can't score this, just don't 
know what entered in) 
(bubble seen as 3-dim. and 
white?) 

(covering black?) 


bubble 


Ntr. 
Shapes 
pla. 


= 
oo o o 


e, 
& 
IS] 


by 
ooo 
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M=32 FM-9 m-2 K=1 


I » 

(i), Lom A eagle, a bat. Mae West without a hat 
Wings ther person on right side (2). Couple of 
Elise AUNT uded in eagle or bat. Dog's face (3). 
dont ci (4). (on right), and here is some old guy, 
ade Li who, guess it's the same guy, different 

i old ende of maps (White enclosures, etc.) (5). An 
SCAM s profile with her hair piled up. (6). An 


II. 10" Cou; 

7 . Couple of cats (only the black parts). 

ds gne is boring; its al animals. Pigs with hats 

M the two upper red blots) A stone spear (7). 
an's face (8). (small detail) 


k=1 FK=4 FetctC'=17 FC=7 


«B's RORSCHACH RECORD 
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Dogs. 
a$ d? FM 
Marble dd? F *) 
Bonfires . . DESC fire 
Fish dd F "dl 
Test-tube Di | FKC' F 
a vas ete, d M d P 
ummy D FK,Fc obj. A obj. 
VIL. Women... W M H 
Bop. bed. D M,C’ H plus snow 
m. dr MC H O (so OT can’t find it) 
Bottles dà F Fn 
S Ir obj. 
VIII. Anima 
puma fire Ww FM,CF A and fire etc. 
Pillows D j 
: FC,Fc obj. 
Candy, D CF,Fc food 
pte d CF,m fire 
crobats DORUM H 
Hand, animal D M,FM Hd,A 
Person a M H 
Ribs d F anat 
IX. Stage, etc. W | MCFK 
Profiles 1 De F us Hd 
2 De F Hd 
25 De F Hd 
Woman's profile De D Hà 
Land D F geog 
X 
. m D ME/C HandA 
omen D MF/C H 
Flowers D FC pla. 
Bugs D FM A 
Dogs D FM A 
Green A D. FC A 
Scoring insofar as this is possible: 
R-110 Mental Approach (W)) D (d) Dd*-S 
W:M 
M 10:32 Last 3 cardi 20% Kæ 36] Om DOPO M id 


A% very low 
CF=3 


men with great big daddies; 
A butterfly. A crab (bottom). 
IV. 5". Can't see a thing. (Smiles, laughs, puts it 
away) It bores me. French poodle. (9). A woman 
who is acting in "Our Town” (10). Dragons and 
snakes and worms and a great big bear rug. 

V. 5". A bat, a butterfly. Chicken-leg (11). Piece 
of a tree (12). A wishbone. Man's face. Another 
man's face (13). 
VII. 2.4". A cou 


II. 4". Couple of 
great big fronts, too. 


le of fat old dames looking at 
y (bottom). A cats tail (top). 
Somebody's snatch (i.e. vagina). 


each other. Butter! 
Some bottles (14). 
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I'd better go on and look for dirty things. 


VIII, 8". Can't remember what those animals are 
called, raccoons, or possums, or beavers. A skele- 
ton. 


IX. 8". Not a bloody thing. 16” a witch (right up- 
per end, the brown parts). A man's face (15). An 
embryo about 8 months gone ("in the pink stuff"). 
A dragon. 


X. 4". All animals. French poodle (the yellow) 
and crabs and snakes and unicorns and amoebas; 
spiders; couple more dragons, couple more embry- 
os. A wishbone. 


Total time about 17 minutes without exploration. 


Sequence Analysis of B’s Record 


I. Two Ws at popular level. 
An M in which sex characteristics are 
noticed. 
Another M 
Then 3 Ad & Hd 
Then space, and 2? 
More Hd. (apeman, how seen?) 


IL Comments on its being boring — 
2 FMs w 
2d 


Ill. M at Popular level plus sex remarks 


IV. Shading shock 


V.  Sstraight F answers — 
A welcome return to the unemotional 
which she handles impersonally as a 
bulwark, 


VL Shading shock again, 


VII. M — (ungarnished, unlike A) 
D, d, dd, vagina. 
VII. FM ) Nouse of color — 
anat) (note A's cushion's 
candy, etc.) 


IX. Disturbed by strong emotion 
M — witch 
Hd 
A CF with definite sex con. 
A dragon 


X Many FMs and another embryo CF 
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B's record was not re-typed, but | 
the following material was sent for |; 
comparative purposes: 


R=50 M=6 Mec). 6:3 
Wz10 FM=13 W:M 10:6 
D=32 m=+1 FM:c 13:2 
d=5 F=26 Last 3 cards 29% 
dd+S=3 Fe 1 F 52% 

cf 1 

CF 3 


If this can be interpreted (without adequate 
scoring) at its face value, this shows that 
imaginative free play is probably colored by 
sex preoccupations, and attended by anxiety. 


FM elicits remarks to cover embarrassment — 
blasé, “boring”. 
Again imagination colored by sex comments. 


Markedly disturbed by the sensuous. 
The usual “it bores me.” 


Making hay while sun shines is an - 
unemotional non-committal type of reaction. 


There is lousiness about it. 


Only use of color is disturbed sex answers- 
Dragons & embryo. 
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Summaries of “A” and “B” 


A 
Total Responses (R) = 110 (scored) 
Total Time (7) = 1 hour and a quarter. 
Average time per response @)= 


Average time up to Ist response to 
Cards 1, IV, V, VI, VII = 


Average time up to Ist response to 
Cards II, HI, VII, IX, X = 


Total F 
FR (Rp )= 36 
FK +F + Fc 

i: % 44 

A + Ad. 
A% ( R ve Very low 
Number of P = Too few 
Number of O = Overpowering 


(H +A) : (Hd + Ad) = 


sum C = (.5x 7FC) + (1.0x 3CF) + 
(L5x C)» 6.5 


32:6.5 
(FM +m) : (Fec*c*C')7 9:17 


M : sum C = 


Number of responses to 


Carts VIL, DG X = 20% 
W:M= 10:32 
Succession a 

m Rigid 

eis Orderly 

d Loose 

Ee Confused 
Manner of Approach 


(W)) D (d) Dd S 


B 
Total Responses (R) = 50 
Total Time (7) = 17 minutes 
Average time per response ® = 


Average time up to Ist response to 
Cards I, IV, V, VI, VII = 


Average time up to Ist response to 
Cards II, III, VIII, IX, X = 


Total F 
F% (Gasman bo 52 
FK+F+Fe, _ 

R fi 

A*Ad, 
A* (7g) 50 
Number of P = Usual number 
Number of 0 = Very few 


(H*A):(Hd*Ad)- 28:11 


sum C=(.5x FC)+(1.0x 3CF) + 
(L5x C)= 3 


M ; sum C = 6:3 
(FM +m): (Fet+o+C’)= 13:2 


Number of responses to 
Cards VIl, IX,X _ 599; 


W:M= 10:6 


Succession 


Manner of Approach 
(W) D d Dd S 


N A 
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The following note accompanied 
this material and the report on “A”. 

I worked like mad, and have one of these records 
already. I have just tried to call you at the lab, but 
found it disconnected for the summer. Reason: I am 
worried about the advisability of letting subject 
"B" see her report. While I would like you to have 
both records together in a way, I may be held up 
some time now before I can concentrate on B, so 
am sending A alone. It is hard not to compare the 
records, and A is so superior, so much richer as a 
personality, that B is somewhat of an. anticlimax. 

You see, I am really on the spot, for if “Dorothy” 
is B you will probably disown me for life. I am 
fully convinced she must be A, but there is always 
the one percent chance of error. Also, the B record 
suffers much more from my not knowing more ex- 
actly how things were seen, so that I shall be far 
less satisfied with what I can produce in this case 
anyway. 

If, or shall I say, since “Dorothy” is A, I can 
understand everything so much better. A’s is a mar- 
velous record. I have only seen one other record 
the equal of it. 

Please let me know soon what you feel about the 
report. 

The folder, and my scoring sheets I would like 
back some time for my files. I send them along so 
that you will see some of the sequences and scores. 


“A” 
General Statement 

It is hard to find the right keynote for, 
or to epitomize this personality in a few 
words, for it is one that is rich, diversified, 
and original. It is the record of an indi- 
vidual of great personal integrity, who 
nonetheless contains in herself strange 
contradictions. It is the record of some- 
one who plays many roles in life, who 
can reach out towards, and feel for very 
different kinds of persons, but who in es- 
sence is always herself. It is the record of 
a person with enormous imaginative 
gifts, who tending to disregard the con- 
ventions of the world she lives in, still 
manages not to tread on the toes of other 
people, and to be socially adapted. This 
person is intelligent, but not intellectual, 
she wants knowledge to enrich life, not 
for the sake of learning. It is someone 
who in some moods reaches for the stars, 
but in others ridicules her own effort with 
detachment, who will off-set sentiment 
with a hardboiled realism. 


Mental Approach 
_ Theoretical or abstract ideas per se 
simply do not interest this subject. At 
best they are utilized as springboards for 
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her own vivid interests; or, one might | 
say, she is interested in theory only when ] 
she can people it with her own imagina- | 
tion, and color it with human interest. 
The practical, the common-place, the | 
concrete, she handles efficiently, but she | 
comes-to-life on a problem when she | 
brings to bear her peculiar artistic- 
original slant. Then she gets going and 
is productive. She pays lip service to the 
more ordinary aspects of a problem, and 
then plunges into her way of making it 
live. To a new problem she brings mo- 
mentarily, a non-commital attitude, but 
once oriented, she cannot but bring her 
own peculiar personal method to it. To 
some extent this special way of handling 
things limits the type of problems which 
she can handle successfully. 


s 
Personality Structure 

This subject achieves the ‘best of both 
worlds’: she is a person from whose own 
inner life and imagination spring unend- 
ing sources of satisfaction. She cannot be 
bored with herself: nor is she hampered 
by introspective doubts or conflicts con- 
cerning her own activities. This inner 
life has a momentum of its own, and an 
inward stability, she does not need t0 
waste time on supervision, and has 
achieved a real insight into her own 
make-up. However, she is not satisfied 
with living by this alone, and has devel- 
oped a real and stable adaptation to the 
world she lives in. She finds enjoyment 
from varied social (in the widest use 0 
the word) activities. She has tact, and a 
warmth of feeling where others are con- 
cerned. She ‘stretches out her hands’ to 
meet life, human and animal. She is far 
more vulnerable and sensitive to emo- 
tional nuances than would appear from 
her manner, for her control of herself is 
good. She is not interested in discipline 
for the sake of discipline, nonetheless her 
self-control is much stronger than is fre- 
quently found in persons with such a 
wealth of originality and imagination, | 
or amongst those who have as little use 
as she has for the formal and intellectual. 

The range of her interests is wide, ob- 
viously artistic, literary and histrionic- 
They are genuine interests, and she does 


, are several di 
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not bluff. What she does not know is not 

B something to be hinted at vaguely. The 
everyday things of life, food, clothes and 
dogs, come in for their share of interest 
along with Picasso and Whistler. 

She has a rare capacity, not only of 
making the best out of a bad job, but of 
creating a De in the sun tor herself, 
even under difficulties. 


Personality Difficulties 
_So far I have spoken only of the posi- 
tive things in this personality, but there 
S ficulties inherent in it. 

First, she is at the present time, only 
achieving a fraction of what she is cap- 
able of. This is partly because she is a 
really gifted person, and therefore choked 
by her own potentialities, but it is also 
because of the exaggerated dislike of the 
more. ordinary, more usual ways of 
working, refusing them in favour only of 
those bearing her own particular stamp: 
Again, since she dislikes intellectual or 
abstract ideas per se, she has no incentive 
to tie up her own creative imagination 
puts general issues, if she can possibly 
m | some more direct, immediate channel 

its expression. 
ces ly, she is original and unconven- 
vi to a fault. She disregards the ob- 
lous stairways of life and insists on 
climbing down the fire escapes, even when 
aes would save time and effort. 

his seems to be a point of honour. 

Thirdly, even though this does not dis- 
rupt the stability of the personality, there 
is evidence that she is somewhat afraid of 
er strongest emotions, and hesitant of 
accepting a frankly sexual element in her- 
Self. She is at times torn between her con- 
ception of purity and desire, she finds 
herself straddling “ice and fire”. She is 
es sure whether she is “half nun, half 
Sphinx", or the gamin-like woman that 

laughingly eggs men on". Possibly be- 
cause of this uncertainty as to who she 
really is, she hesitates and becomes 
anxious after she has allowed her strong- 
*st feelings to be awakened. But for an 


; Optimum balance of this rich personality 


fal a whole, she needs to sound out these 
ullest chords in herself without appre- 
hension. Her life of imagination shoul 

not draw off, or sublimate too much of 
her libido, and it should never become a 
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retreat or substitute. 


After sending the report Harrower 
continues: 


I feel so strung up and tense that I probably won't 
even finish this letter . . . I feel like I used to feel 
when I had decided to show my poems to someone, 
that is, completely restless until I found out if they 
were liked. There are two unfinished letters to you, 
but they are out of date now. You have no idea how 
the whole business has excited me. First to find your 
subject “A” such an interesting person, so unlike 
what I had conceived “Dorothy” to be. And then to 
be afraid that after all it might not be “Dorothy”. 
Then to find “B” much less interesting and some- 
what disturbed, then to be afraid that that was 
“Dorothy”. And then to be afraid that you 
would not only be completely uninterested in my 
comments from the records, but instinctively dislike 
me for my analysis! It’s a mess — because one side 
of me feels like saying, “Hang caution, record A 
must be “Dorothy's” — don’t give it another 
thought. But then there’s always the fear, well if 
Dorothy is B, after you have said all that, you have 
no leg to stand on. 

It's not that I want to shield myself, for what I 
found in the records I believe in, but I would not 
want — even for the sake of accuracy and science to 
frame up a comparison between “A” and “B”, if 
"Dorothy" were "B". For I could not, even for the 
sake of the Rorschach, hurt you on such issues. So 
that’s my problem. Funnily enough I expected to 
find "Dorothy" like record “B”, that’s the joke, but 
now finding A’s record as it is, I'm convinced that I 
was wrong, and the Rorschach gets to the "essence" 
of people telling you virtually nothing about their 
surface qualities. 


As I see “A” in the Rorschach, such a person is 


much nearer to the “Dorothy” that you know than 
the way I see “Dorothy” in everyday life, is like 
the “Dorothy” known to you. 


It’s a strange business because even putting the 
report into words altered the cohesiveness of the 
picture which I had gotten from seeing the person | 


e record of interest. First, 
it is really rare to find such a very good one. 

There I go again, always assuming that you are 
interested in “A”, whereas of course she may merely 
be a casual acquaintance 
no interest in having sung: 
why I could argue (but not 
Dorothy is "B". I could argue that you would de- 


liberately name her record B rather than A to give 


her less prominence. I could argue that onl ae 
the fa- 


one knowing you Wi ertain à- 
miliar phrases. I could argue that since Dorothy' 


has acted in "Our Town" and subject “B” sees “a 
woman from Our Town” t 
clusively for her. 


Koffka was more than apprecia- 
tive of the report on “A”, and re- 
plied at once. (6/9/40) 
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This is to thank you a million times for your bril- 
liant performance on the Rorschach of A, When I 
got your dictated note yesterday, I was worried 
about you and certainly did not expect that I should 
have a report by today. Yes, A is “Dorothy”, and 
in places you are truly uncanny. How much of what 
you say fits in with my own understanding of her 
will be manifest to you later. 

Please let me have two copies of B as well when 
you have done them. I will tell you the reason 
sometime when we meet; too long to explain in a 
letter. There is, of course, no hurry, but I am in- 
terested, 

I am tremendously grateful to you; you are a 

master character reader. 
P.S. I have reread your report and your letter, and 
I am more amazed than ever at your insight. I also 
have much more documentary evidence to prove 
that my picture agrees with yours. Maybe I'll show 
you sometime. 


Harrower now knowing that “A” 
is the special student, “Dorothy”, is 
faced with the evaluation of the 
**friend? whose record is obviously 
less outstanding. The psychogram 
and scored record, along with a re- 
port are sent to Koffka, but there is 
much concern about **we never give 
a written report to someone we have 
never seen... it is clinical ethics 
never to send a straight report to a 
person you do not know ... no you 
cannot show it to “B”. She writes: 


After having posted a letter to you, and thereby 
increased my tension, I bethought me of bearding 
the post office and seeing if there was a letter for me. 
"There was! So I dashed down. Now, of course, it 
seems like an anticlimax, and I am sorry I did not 
live by my convictions and decline even to consider 
B as a candidate for "Dorothy"! However, you 
will see that it was a delicate position! 

But now I have one criticism to make. It is quite 
wrong of you to say, "You are a marvellous char- 
acter reader" . . . for J have had nothing to do with 
it. I looked on all this as part of our controversy: 
since you could not tell from the ‘inside’ what a 
brain tumour person looks like, and therefore 
could not check up, you were sending me the record 
of someone you did kno from the inside. There is 
not a point made in that report which was not de- 
duced from those aspects of the test which you are 
suspicious of. The only subjective element in it is a 
remark like “it seems to be a point of honour” 
which reflects my mode of expression so to speak. 
(Two portraits, let's say by Van Dyke and Veles- 
quez may both be the "image" of the person, the 
difference will be due to the style of each painter, 
but the being able to paint is the important thing 
common to both.) Namely, it is the knowledge of 
the method that is important here. All that I said 

was common to, or could have been said by, all 
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people who use the method. I did not add any de- 
ductions on the basis of what was there. In such 
cases there is room for “character reading” in the 
sense that, when you say, "since this and this is 
present, then..." and you go on to postulate 
things which can be interpolated because of the 
knowledge of personality dynamics 

I think this is important, for you see, | am deeply 
concerned that somehow, in someway, the validity 
and fundamental significance of the method be got 
across to you. It is true that it matters a lot to me 
that I was able to understand "Dorothy" through 
spending time on her record, but what I want to do 
badly is to bridge the gap between your way of 
thinking and the method, so that I can more profit- 
ably contribute something of value to this phase of 
work that interests me so much. As long as I am at 
logger heads with you about purely irrelevant tri- 
fles of scoring, I cannot get anywhere. There is so 
much in **Dorothy's" record that I shall use in dis- 
cussions to point out differences to you. 

Yes, I will send you copies of record “B” on con- 
dition you do not show them to the girl herself. We 
never give a written report to someone we have nev- 
er seen. Sometimes we can talk to a perfect 
stranger, but it is clinical ethics never to send a 
straight report to a person you do not know. To 
make an honest report one must be guided entirely 
by what is there. I have to make comparisons be- 
tween those records. No, you cannot show it to B, 
but I will send it to you. 


Rorschach Report on Subject “B” 

Although in a sense it goes without 
saying, it should nonetheless be initially 
recorded that this is the record of some- 
one from the level of society spoken of as 
“normal adults of superior intelligence . 
An individual who would probably score 
as a Superior Adult III on the Binet, 
who is well educated and, in the more 
general sense a successful part of her en- 
vironment, in touch with reality, and re- 
flecting the current notions and accepted 
attitudes of her set. 

In comparison therefore with the total 
range of what might be, this is an accept- 
able picture; on the other hand, within 
this framework the picture is not so good. 
While intellectually able, this individual 
is not well-rounded, or well-adjusted. 


Mental Approach 
This person has an ‘ordinary’ mental 
approach, that is, she is a person with no 
particular flair, but who is not deficient 
in any aspect. She has no particular the 
orizing ability, but no outspoken avoid- 
ance of abstractions, she is practical an 


es 
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fer of fact. She has absolutely no 
C sensitivity, and has surprisingly 
originality, there is a stereotyped 
Xt of her thinking and a narrowness 
interests which is unnecessary in some- 
€ of her level of intelligence. She is not 
er ambitious, in fact she has probably 
out hit her stride successfully. She 
knows how to make the most of her intel- 
lectual assets, and since she is not bogged 
n by the rising tide of her own poten- 
lities, is probably a pretty capable 
1 Worker. She has nothing like the capacity 
which "A" possesses, but within her 
— AM sphere there is probably less wast- 
age, less discrepancy between her ability 
and her performance than there is in A. 


E 
— At this point, with Koffka’s an- 
Swer (11/9/40), comes the denoue- 
ment of the story! Koffka has really 
provided an experimental situation: 
“Now I must tell you something 
more about the Rorschach experi- 
ment I made and the results of which 
seem to me tremendously interest- 
ing... I hope you don’t mind my de- 
ception.” 


"d 
* "Thank you for returning my lecture and sending 
On report B. Report B is much less terrible than I 
"had Expected. Not only were you so excited at the 
“Possibility of this being “Dorothy’s” and my re- 
senting the picture, but although I have no experi- 
Vence, T was struck by the enormous amount of ani- 
1 lal reactions and the absence of both color and 
‘Movement reports. (Of course, here I was wrong. 
9r C does not necessarily imply that movement 
Or color are specifically mentioned.) More about 
at later, 
„Another feature that struck me was the number 
yery concrete references like “Einstein,” “Mae 
est,” “a woman playing in Our Town.” What 
065 that indicate, if anything, by itself? 
And now I have to tell you something more about 
CORSI experiment I made and the result of 
npa seems to me tremendously interesting. You 
P me several times that a person always gave the 
‘Same Rorschach record, that it was impossible to 
i € one. It was this that suggested the experiment 
je» Te. For, as you may have guessed by now, both 
*cords, B as well as A, come from the same person, 
ely “Dorothy!” However the idea of this ex- 
ment did not arise spontaneously. It happened 
€ this. I had given “Dorothy” a word test of the 
OM used at the Radcliffe Infirmary, and on that 
asion we had spoken of Rorschach and she had 
En great zeal to have one administered. So I 
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borrowed the blots and the text and studied the text 
(as I wrote you at the time). 

On the 21st she came to the lab. There was not 
much time and stupidly I told her that I might find 
out a few things by simply looking them up in the 
book. So she lost interest in the blots after the 
third and became more and more impatient to get 
her character read. This is the record I call B. 

When I told her afterwards that as far as I knew, 
the many animals were not a very good sign (“‘pe- 
dantic" Rorschach says) She explained that as 
children they had played a game consistently in 
which they had to find as many animals as possi- 
ble on cards covered with dots. Furthermore, when 
I told her that I was surprised at her lack of men- 
tioning either movement or color, she said that she 
had seen movement often but had not spoken about 
it. Looking again at card 1 she saw "women sway- 
ing on their tiptoes,” “dog tilting its head back and 
laughing,” “couple of people waving their hands." 

However, she felt that she had not done justice to 
herself. Moreover, our agreement had been that I 
should not send her record to you without her per- 
mission, and so she suggested spontaneously that 
she have another try before I sent the records to 
you. By that time I had as yet no idea of making 
my experiment. On the contrary, I wanted to give 
you the information which I have just written down 
and which I had to withhold, because it might have 
put you wise to the identity of the subjects, 

I saw "Dorothy" that afternoon and she was not 
too keen on doing the Rorschach again. However, 
on the following day, she changed her mind and on 
August 29th she took the test. It lasted so long that 
we had to hurry, and I was unable to do the inquiry. 

But she came back the next day and we worked 
for an hour and a quarter on the inquiry. So there 
was no fooling either about the test itself nor about 
the exploration. We worked terribly hard, and it 
was I who became impatient during the inquiry 
without showing any signs of it however. 

Well, I believe it was shortly before the second 
test that I had the idea of making my experiment, 
an idea which also fascinated " Dorothy". 

Now the result is rather amazing, for although a 
few of the features of record B can be reconciled 
with, and integrated with, the record A; a number 
of these are absolutely contradictory. It may be 
that my inadequate examination is responsible and 
the suppression of the few data about B which I 
have mentioned above, but I doubt that these fac- 
tors alone are sufficient. So what is your reaction? 
You see, I could not tell you the story before I had 
had record B in my hands, because I was afraid 
that you would then turn me down. . iA 

I hope you don't mind my deception. I think it 
was legitimate in the interest of the experiment. It 

de a capital mistake in my inquiry, 


is a shame I ma m 
so the result is really not absolutely decisive. Never- 
erson may 


theless, wouldn't you say that the same | 
give very different Rorschach records. robably it 
won't be easy to find another case which is equally 
good, but remember you said a person could not 
fake a Rorschach, nor do I believe that “Doroth y 

did try to fake. She was much more absorbed in the 
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beginning and only gradually lost interest. Here 
are the total times for her different cards: 

I— 640"; II—7'40"; IIHI—6'; IV—455"; 
V — 5°40”; VI — 5°40”; VII — 5'55”; VIII 
45 IX — 3°20”; X — 3'50", 

So she took almost as much time for the first two 
cards as she took for the whole lot on the first 
occasion. 

I promised that I wouldn't send record B to the 
person who gave it. Since it is Dorothy", I hope 
you will relieve me of that promise. I am frightfully 
curious to know what you will think about all this. 
Don't keep me too long on tenderhooks, please. 

The battle of London is absorbing all our 
thoughts. I suppose you heard Churchill speak to- 
day, Grim. But are we downhearted? 


The impact of the **experiment" is 
certainly not lost on Harrower who 
replies (13/9/40): 


My first reaction to your extraordinary infor- 
mation was to say “I won't speak until I have seen 
my lawyer," or words to that effect! Certainly I 
can hardly wait until I have shoved it down the 
throats of those who have preached as doctrine that 
two different records cannot be given by the same 
person... unless they really are double person- 
alities. 

I, of course, noticed certain superficial similarities 
in the records, but it would never have occured to 
me to think of them as more than chance because, 
basically the pictures are so different. Or shall I 
say, there were things in B which I would have used 
in my own conception of “Dorothy”, but which, 
in view of the coherent picture presented by A, I 
completely ignored. All things considered, I am in- 
clined to believe that she probably contains B with- 
in A, and that B, or something like it, is the side of 
her I saw. But there is absolutely no trace of the 
things which are most characteristic of A, in B. If I 
felt in a turmoil about it before, there is no word 
to describe the bafflement I feel now; it acts as a 
counter irritant to the anxiety for London . . . that's 
all that can be said. My colleague R. thinks that 
the person is so fundamentally an actor that they 
are two personalities in that sense. He warned me 
from the start that there might be something fishy 
about all this and advised me against saying any- 
thing in the nature of a comparison between A and 
B’s record. But I had to say what I felt. It’s pro- 
foundly disturbing. Well thanks for coming clean 
anyway. 


Harrower continues the same let- 
ter the next day (14/9/40): 


Thanks so much for your letter. It is quite mir- 
aculous to be getting answers within such a short 
space of time. You need not apologize for causing 
the excitement; it was well worth it. I only told you 
to show you how much I am now a part of what I 


3 “Dorothy” and "S" who had not met at that 
time, subsequently married! 
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am doing and because the outcome was so very 
satisfauory all told. I have at least three unfinished 4 
letters to you here. In one I began to discuss the ") 
similarity of A’s record to the other outstanding 
record which I have taken 

Let me turn to this question of similarity ina — 
record. There are several engrossing questions. ^ 
Will people with similar records have any super- 
ficial likenesses such that knowing them, one would 
expect them to be alike? Will people with similar 
records feel a certain affinity or “mental nearness”? | 
What aspect of the records must be similar? What 
aspect of the record corresponds to the essence-of- 
the-person as we see them? These questions come 
to mind in connection with record A because rich, 
well-balanced records are sufficiently rare so as to 
make one conscious of them as Rorschach-individ- | 
uals. A record like A's immediately finds a place 
among the very few others of its kind. Now, ina 
sense, to the point. My surprise about A was not 
only that she belonged in this category but that the 
other record, which is similar to hers, which I 
possess is S’s.3 But now the question arises, what is 
similiar between the record of A and 
people really alike — certainly not sup 
but in essence they must be. 


With all the cards now on the table 
Koffka takes up other issues (15/9/ 
40). | 

Thank you so much for your special delivery let- 
ter which came this morning. I was so keen on get 
ting it yesterday afternoon that I went to the post 
office to see if it was there. Moreover, I read your 
reprints yesterday afternoon and was specially well 
prepared far your letter. I shall try in this letter to 
discuss not only the particular case in hand but à 
number of general points. I wish I could write this 
on the typewriter so I could keep a carbon copy, but 
I can't think and type at the same time, and RU 
this letter will probably consume a lot of Une 
can't afford to type it afterwards, so please keep ! 
on hand for possible future discussions. My hand- 
writing will tell you that I am excited. Why I am 
and to that degree, I do not know. M. 

Your criticism of my procedure is, of course, Jus 
tified. You say “it is not fair to send me a jene 
record as if it were a first” (I agree that, as yo 
say, “it is worse to do this when certain defects or 
aspects of the first have been called attention to» 

Tt seems to me that three different possibilities €x- 
plain the differences between the two records i 

1. The second is influenced by the existence © 
the first. (Your main explanation.) qon m 

2. Something has happened to the subject in id 
intervening time which changes her personality 
Structure. " 
3. The attitude towards the tests was different. 


Now I believe, though I cannot prove it, that 5 
is the least important in our case. I cannot ud 
that the second test is a testing of the limits. First 
all, the second test came six days after the Bn 
made a mistake in dating B; it was administer? 
on the 23rd not the 21st), and therefore what I sa 
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there was not of very great importance anymore. 

_In the second place, as I pointed out in my pre- 
vious letter, "Dorothy" was, at least through the 
greater part of the test, much more interested. I 
might even say absorbed in it on the second occa- 
sion. And thirdly and chiefly there was no sugges- 
tion “to find this or that". Of course my criticism 
may have had some influence; but largely, I would 
suspect, in making her say explicitly what she took 
for granted originally (i.e., to mention color and 
movement and special items which she had experi- 
enced before without mentioning them). 

Whether 2. is true, I do not know. It is possible, 
and I shall try to find out, but I have not much 
hope of that without seeing her that I shall be suc- 
cessful. 

_ Three on the other hand seems to be clearly estab- 
lished. Quite clearly the first record is the more 
superficial, and I have my doubts whether a limit 
test applied at that time would have made very 
much difference. "Dorothy" was impatient to see 
the result and rather skeptical at the procedure. 
Whereas the second time, she did not notice the pas- 
sage of time and was tremendously surprised at the 
end of the spontaneous report that it was six o'clock 
and time to go. On the following day during the in- 
quiry she showed the same persistence. I am sure 
that nothing was put on. And a comparison of your 
report confirms, I believe, this interpretation. I 
have listed the most flagrant contradictions. In 
each case it seems to me, B is based on a superficial 
response, a response made with the wish to get 
through in the shortest. possible time. 


A B 
d Enormous imagina- Ordinary mental ap- 
tive gifts. proach. 
2. Her own individual Narrowness of interests. 
interests: Range of 


interests wide, ob- 
viously artistic. 

3. Artistic original No artistic sensitivity. 
slant, 

4. Not hampered by 
doubts or conflicts. 


Constant intellectual 
control and vigilance 
which makes real spon- 
taneity impossible. 

Not interested in the 
welfare of others. 

Not hampered by po- 
tentialities; A capable 
worker. 


5. Warmth of feeling 
towards others. 

6. Achieves only a frac- 
tion of what she is 
capable of. 


Perhaps the items under 5. are not quite incom- 
patible, but all the others are. A is always right, B 
wrong. Perhaps the clearest case is 4. Here I know 
that A is true and just as clear as 6., where A is most 
significantly true. The B record was evidently given 
in a mood of staying outside and getting it over 
and done with. Notice the difference in reaction 
times which I referred in my previous letter. It is 
not impossible that her attitude towards the test de- 
Pended on a more general attitude towards life 
Which changed in the intervening six days. (See my 
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remarks above) But granting this I must neverthe- 
less conclude that the first test, even if sufficiently 
complemented by a proper inquiry and the testing 
of the limits would have give the wrong picture. 
For then the spontaneous report and the limits 
would have been judged in relation to each other 
and even if the limits had been a replica of A, it 
would have been wrongly evaluated, unless one 
had understood it as a change of attitude which re- 
vealed the depth below the surface shown in B (but 
I am absolutely convinced that on the first day no 
limits test would have produced a record like that 
of A). 

Disregarding the individual case this seems to 
show that the attitude of the person tested must 
make some difference and can make a tremendous 
difference. One cannot be sure to reach a real pic- 
ture of a person if that person has been in an atti- 
tude which made superficial responses necessary. 
Of course, this attitude may be characteristic in 
itself, but it may also be accidental, i.e., due to cir- 
cumstances quite extraneous to the test. 

You mentioned color shock as being present in 
record B but not in A. But the term color shock 
makes me ask the following questions. I seem to re- 
member that color shock is measured by the aver- 
age time up to the first response in colored and non- 
colored cards. Is that right? If the former is longer, 
as it was in both A and B, then there is color shock. 
But how does one know that the acceleration of the 
response is due to color; are there no other differ- 
ences? Has one ever given, say, card II without 
color but preserving the same shape. If not, what 
other proofs are there for describing the effect of 
color to color only. This question is very important, 
so answer me please. 

My next point goes back to our discussion in Ver- 
mont. When I told you that X had said that he 
would see anatomical, microscopic sections in all 
or most of the pictures, you said, “but content 
makes no difference at all,” whereas I find that you 
use content a great deal, the sphinx, the bottles, 
etc. Moreover, in the second of your papers (Har- 
rower-Erickson 1940a) (Rorschach’s studies of 
patients with focal epilepsy) you give as evidence 
of improvements, à shift from “lungs, windpipe, 
etc. to butterfly and horseshoe (page seven of your 
reprint). I am baffled. Either content means some- 
thing and then your interpretations may be justi- 
fied, or it does not and then . . - 

So I suppose your statement was à bit too sweep- 
ing, and you should have told me instead when con- 
tent is relevent and when it is not and what it re- 
veals. 

There is another point connected with this. I be- 
lieve you admitted that anatomical reactions by 
medical people might have a different significance 
from those of other — certainly Hanfmann made 
such a statement to me — but then, what reason 
have you to dismiss the dot-animal game as a mere 
professional proclivity. For in the test as in the 
game, the task is to find something that is not ob- 
vious; therefore, a transfer of attitude seems to me 


very plausible. 
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Another question originating in your article, 
page eight, "small m stands for movement of inani- 
mate objects or for expression." You always 
claimed that there was reason in the system, but 
what reason can make me class the motion of a 
billiard ball, the rocking of a ship, the flying of an 
arrow with the smile, a leer, or despair, or evil ex- 
pressions? Please tell me. I'm not trying to be 
critical at all costs. J want to know what is behind 
this method which has worked so amazingly well 
in the few cases I know, as for example the extra- 
ordinary report on the record of A. 

Another question: On page two of your article in 
the Journal of Mental Science, you explained the 
meaning of different ratios without giving the rea- 
son why (of course that was not the place to give 
your reasons). But I should like to know where I 
can find the reasons explained. Doubtless there are 
several easily accessible books.4 

I hope you're not angry with me because of my 
deception. I deceived you only because I thought 
that some interesting and fruitful discussions might 
result from it, and I think it has been the case. If I 
have unwittingly or unwillingly hurt your feelings, 
please forgive me. Also please do not mind these 
criticisms in the letter. I wrote down all the things 
that had occurred to me, and did not take time to 
put them in a less blunt form. 


The next day Harrower replied: 
(17/9/40) 


Your long letter has just come. I'll try to answer 
point by point sometime, but I have taken so much 
time out recently on all this that I must take it a 
bit more in my stride. Of course I am not angry. I 
am in hopes of getting somewhere of value, There is 
always so much of interest in what you say that the 
discussion is very important. I’ll let this go now, but 
PII get to answer you as soon as I can. By the way, 
color shock is not judged in terms of the initial re- 
action only, but the quality of the responses com- 
pared to the responses when the patient was not 
“rattled.” The initial response to card II in record 
A is excellent, in record B it is not so good. 


Re: A — B Records 

‘The initial puzzlement which I felt in regard to 
all this has evaporated sufficiently so that I can sort 
out various factors. I am left with the feeling of 
great interest and am much stimulated by the “ex- 
periment.” 

First there are some purely technical errors which 
explain much of the real incompatibility. Secondly, 
I never wish to maintain that various aspects of 
one and the same person could not come out in dif- 
ferent records, but I made a too-sweeping state- 
ment, admittedly, about “no change.” The point I 
had in mind was that simply seeing the cards a 
second time (the “factor of experience" so frequent- 


4 Several pages from this letter have been omitted 
since they dealt with published articles of Harrow- 
er’s and are not directly related to the Rorschach 
discussion. 
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ly brought up) could not make one give a record 
alien to one’s basic personality or real potential- 
ities. I am thinking for instance of the questioners 
who assume that when record 2 is better than record 
1, it must be due only to “practice effect.” It is so 
difficult in these discussions to go into everything— 
some of my replies were made in view of previous 
discussions with others, I am afraid. 

In other words, while with the Binet one could 
actually cram, learn or find out the answers to the 
Adult III level, practice by memorizing, or give 
blindly memorized solutions to problems; one can- 
not give good response on the Rorschach unless 
one has it in one somewhere (even if it is submerged 
first). One cannot change certain ratios at will. 
Some yes, but not all. 

But thirdly there is the supremely interesting fact 
that “Dorothy”, as seen by me from one brief meet- 
ing, and “Dorothy” as seen by you, who knew her 
well, emerge in these two records. It is not just any 
two personalities that come about, and the how 
these are related and the why they emerge as they 
do is tremendously exciting. 

But now to my point 1. 

You “cheated” in the sense that it is not fair to 
give a second record as if it were a first. By “giving 
iv’ I mean present it to someone to be evaluated as 
if it were a spontaneous product. Even worse is to 
present it as a first or a spontaneous one, when cer- 
tain defects or aspects of the first record have been 
called attention to, to the subject. You remember 
you told her about having so many animals. That 
they drop in the second record, or in the one you 
call A, is therefore not at all surprising, and it 
means something entirely different from what it 
would have meant if her initial response had con- 
tained so few. Again, you commented on the lack of 
M and C, and that they appear in abundance in A 
could mean something different from if they had 
appeared in her first record. ü 

Admittedly she is capable of all she achieves in Ay 
because if she were not, no amount of telling wouk 
help. But it is not the same, it seems to me, as ! 
these answers were given as an immediate and 
spontaneous reaction. 

Then, "color shock" and "shading shock" are 
evidenced in B, but they don't, or very rarely, occur 
in a second record. So of course again I assum! 
an additional achievement, as you might call it, on 
the part of A. I had to assume that both were genu- 
ine first records when you sent them as you ale 
and there was no reason not to. But A as à secon 
record can only be legitimately interpreted as @ 
“testing of the limits" to B. 

I don't know if you know about that, but stand- 
ard procedure demands that after the inquiry comes 
a third stage, the so-called testing of the limits 
where, funnily enough, one does deliberately. e 
actly what you made “Dorothy” do — go throug 
again in the light of certain aspects of her initia! 
record. Let us say I test X and Y and find both E 
have no M or C. I would ask them to go throug 
the cards again trying to find M and C answers. 
In my hypothetical case, X might respond wi 
many or several Ms and Cs, but Y still might 
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wnable to give anything but the original answers. 
The absence of M and C in X therefore, would 
mean something different from Y. It would mean 
that some factors (to be looked for in the environ- 
ment or in the case history) or even suggested in the 
record, is holding up the expression of capabilities 
which are nonetheless there. 

One therefore makes the interpretation in the 
light of both performances. The greater the discrep- 
ancy, the more one realizes that some momentary 
or immediate difficulty is affecting the person. 

Now the discrepancy here between achievement 
and capacity is enormous. I even picked that up 
from record A alone. 

Then the "animals" aspect is exactly the same. 
If there is a very high A or animal percent (or FM) 
in a record (or for that matter a high anatomical 
percentage), one goes through again saying now 
"don't necessarily give so many animals or so 
many anatomical answers." Again X and Y will 
be interpreted differently insofar as X, let us say; 
is able to give a series of responses other than ani- 
mals, but Y still retains his high animal percent. 

(Incidentally, a rationalization like “Dorothy” 
made about her animal game or its equivalent is 
given by everyone, I am afraid!) The “peculiar” 
thing about A was the low FM. It upset the three 
ratios which should all go in the same direction. 


A discrepancy like that means something very 
Unusual, if it is given spontaneously and genuinely. 
But if it is a result of a remark, it goes into a dif- 
ferent category. It means she is capable of being 
that way (i.e., repressing FM) but not necessarily 
spontaneously so. 

Now there are other little difficulties which made 
for unnecessary discrepancies. The small details in 
B were not described in such a way that one got 
their flavor or even their location as accurately as 
in A. For example, the “ape man" in the last re- 
sponse on card 1 could, for all I know, have been 
an original M and dd of the kind which occurred 
so often in A. If I had been sure of that, and several 
others, I might (in spite of everything in the constel- 
lation against thinking they came from the same 
person) have been suspicious because that particu- 
lar approach of the vague (dull) Ws and the enliv- 
ened dds was something very impressive and un- 
forgettable in A. But B was not scored nearly so 
well so that one lost out on some of the important 
hints, Again, that answer of “bottles” (original 
and therefore significant) made me want to say B 
drinks as much as A, or vice versa. (In A’s record 
the response is a ddr F in Card VII, in B’s record it 
is in Card VII, but not located). I believe that had 
I known where the bottles had been seen exactly in 
B, and finding them in the same place as seen by A, 
I would have been forced to look for a connection 
between A and B. 

Perhaps you can see now how enormously time 
consuming a real administration and interpreta- 
tion of the Test can be. 

5 Simmons, an English physician in 
was looking at the diagrams of the Rorsch: 
ànd not the blots themselves. 


Oxford, 
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The next day Harrower continues: 


Re-Content 


The statement that content matters very little is 
another of those sweeping generalities which arise 
by virtue of the need to combat consistent misin- 
terpretations. Content is not important in compari- 
son with some other aspects of the record. It does 
not follow that "because I saw a horse and cart 
yesterday" that therefore I will see it in the cards. 
It does not follow that “because I am a doctor 
therefore, of course, I will see only cross-sections, 
etc." Contrary to the immediate naive, man-in-the- 
street or pseudo-psychoanalyst it is not the what 
one sees that really gives the information. 

To develop two aspects of this, a doctor might 
see — as the first response to each card — an ana- 
tomical (whole) answer. But added to these he 
might see ten other things for each card covering a 
wide range of subjects and including Ds, ds, dds, 
etc. Simmons saw the tiny drawings of the cards 
which can only be seen as Ws (they are themselves 
as small as dds), but you can’t say that in the real 
cards he would not have added to his initial percep- 
tions in each case, 

So content here will give you a clue to the man’s 
theoretical interests, and if they were described ac- 
curately and identified as different sections etc., 
the fact that there had been such answers would fit 
in to the more general picture of the personality but 
would not overshadow it. 

But let us suppose — an impossibility, I believe — 
that someone, a doctor, gave only ten anatomical 
answers. It would still be possible for him to see 
them in ways which included all aspects of scoring 
(except M and perhaps FM), although “small ani- 
mals and bacteria squirming under a microscope” 
would give you a FM too. In other words, while 
one would, from the content, have to admit a nar- 
row professional interest to dominate all else in 
life, the personality structure could still emerge, 
with the added knowledge of his intense ambition 
(ten whole responses of high quality) and nothing 
else. | 
You could easily get scoring of K, FK, F, Fc, C^, 
FC, CF, C and possibly an m and FM in anatom- 
ical answers and good anatomical answers too. Thus 
you could make the personality description in that 
graph on the ten W answers. 
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The fact that all answers have been anatomical 
would of course also give you important informa- 
tion. But two sets of ten anatomical whole answers 
could still give you two very different personality 
structures, for example ten F- anatomical answers. 


M F- [3 

A picture frequently given by deteriorated epilep- 
tics: content — the same content as the “ambitious 
doctor” but telling a very different story. 

A third set of anatomical answers could tell the 
story of intense anxiety. I have seen such a picture, 
but this same picture of anxiety could also be told 
by ten geographical answers, answers in terms of 
topographical maps. 


M FM K F 

So here, it isn't the content per se that tells the 
story, though some kinds of contents lend them- 
selves to use in certain ways. 

Those are examples of what not to expect from 
content; it doesn’t give you personality “structure”. 
But within an established structure, it can tell you 
many things, 

Now how do you use it and when? One impor- 
tant clue is from the content of original answers. 
No one in my series of over four hundred records 
has spoken of “‘half-sphinx and half-nun" in that 
area. It’s immediately arresting and one asks wh: 
those particular figures? Again in A’s 10 (card 10) 
is the interwoven story of what different people and 
animals are doing. 


Koffka’s Rorschach 


For all your physiognomic explanations 
you can’t tell me that those areas of color ant 
really say all that; if they did, other peopl 
have seen it too, just as thousands of other 
see the men in III bending over a pot. ' 

Now it has been shown over and over that p 
identify themselves in their unusual or original. 
swers. Hence unique content gives you a cli 
ways within the framework derived from othe 
pects, to certain more intimate details about a 
son. But again, the same content — even a 
one — might have to be interpreted differ 
the total structure was different. Thus à. 
person might well have both those contents b 
rive them unjustifiably, or have them within: 
stable framework. 

In one psychotic record I have, there 
was something similar to “Dorothy's” 
card 10, but just because I'd had that conte 
psychotic person doesn’t mean that “Dorothy 
psychotic. And by no means everyone gives 
ord which shows answers with significant 
but in A there was no attempt to hide thi 
attempt to mask over the obvious personal thi 

In case 4, (see my epilept er,) the ch 
the better did not rest on the change of con 
in the fact that whereas in the first record th 
swer had been vague, determined by poor 
and anatomical, (of which she already had 
high percentage,) the second record contain 
FC answer and several more carefully 
forms. In other words she was not so wra] 
in her condition that vague bodily rel 
popped up in it at all times but allowed the p 
ties of the cards themselves to play some part 
responses. E" 

But to score all those records in detail 
have killed off the medical interest; whereas 
I have many requests for reprints from M. Dis. 

Now turning to another of your points, tli 
The "similarity" of expression and movement 
in, inanimate objects rests on the type of thi 
is being expressed in such an answer, rather than 
direct similarity. 

For example the usual things to be seen ii 
tion in the cards (statistically, if you will) al 
mans in action or animals in action. Soi 
people who see none of this can’t keep physiog 
characteristics out altogether and so they 
person or animal as still, but “alive” in the 
that it has an expression. In the same wal 
people may let movement be carried in the m: 
personal type of thing. Men and animals 
move for these individuals but trees “are 

the wind." Some impersonal agent causes the 
ment. The movement does not come from tl 
itself. Thus also, humans can be seen not a 
as m. “Men being broken by some force." Iti 
sents a movement which is the result of som 
other than the mover's own desire or will as! 
the half-hearted movement which an 
alone may be said to be. 

Now the question of the validity of sucha 
item is obviously open to discussion. Are yo 
to score with a separate symbol every 
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ant or determinant of perception, or are you going 
to make out of scoring some means of grouping un- 
der some more general headings all those answers 
which mean the same, or are given by reason of the 
same psychological factors? 

Re your comment on the word psychologic. It 
has nothing to do with me. It was altered without 
jin knowledge in conformity with the A.M.A. regu- 
lations. 


Card II in black and red or all black. This is 
something I have decided to check on and make 
sure, but I think the chances are the red is a disturb- 
ing.factor. “Color shock” in card II is generally 


correlated with evidence of color shock in the last 
three cards. Rorschach presumedly experimented 
with this idea in an earlier series, but it is not being 
done post-Rorschach explicitly and reported, 

E will also concede that the “improvement” ques- 
tion is not satisfactorily proved in my articles. I 


have no desire to argue every point, only the ones I 
teally believe in. — ae 
Bibliography— We are sending you part of Vol- 


ume III of the Exchange, which may be of some use. 

Please don’t waste energy getting too angry over 

us terminology that is expressed there! 

The "quantitative" aspect of removed tissue of 
my cases also should be gone into in greater detail. 
The point in these ten cases was that the diffuse 

amage versus the relatively circumscribed scar 

areas of the other nine. Since it was also the diffuse 
infiltrating type of tumor which correlated with that 
opaca picture, I thought it should be comment- 

n, 

“Rationalization” involved in the game. Here I 
àm afraid I still differ with you, but I suppose I 
Eo prove it anymore than you can prove your 
eelings about your comments not influencing the 
Giving of record A. 

But here are several reasons: 

1. If Dorothy had given 100% animal answers, I 
would have thought your argument much more 
to the point, but many people give 50% anatom- 
ical answers without any special reason connec- 
ted with it. 

2. Why did she see the animals just where she did, 
i.e., in places significant as far as the general 
interpretation of the record was concerned and 
not in other places where they can be seen equal- 

3 ly easily by other types of persons. 

* Why did she carry over that attitude if she really 
did consciously? Certainly there was nothing in 
the instructions to make her, if she did it, it was 
by virtue of something from her. side of the game. 
Many people play such games but don’t feel that 

^ this test should be carried out in the same way. 

* It is too like the kind of rationalization I have 
Seen before — just as I suppose you feel it can 
be taken at its face value becaue you have not 


been “had” before. It appears in so many forms. - 


Neutral instructions take on different lights in 

Conformity with the total personality. 

Dorothy has seen many geography books with 
Maps, many physiological books with diagrams, 
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but she would never give a series of either of these 
answers, so she would never rationalize “oh, I 
thought it had to be all maps because #1 is like the 
map of Australia." I mean the thing one needs to 
rationalize is not arbitrary, even if one’s rationali- 
zation holds water and is not invented. 

J. E. recently did the test and did not once turn 
the card. When it was over, discovering his relative- 
ly few answers, he said that he had thought ‘he 
must not turn the card.” Namely, he felt he had 
been told not to, though of course, nothing had 
been said against it. So I said “Go ahead, turn 
them all, go through the whole thing again." He 
did and did not see a single additional thing in the 
ten cards inverted to add to his scoring. Then he 
admitted that he had caught himself at an old trick, 
“the desire to believe that restraints were imposed 
from the outside," because it has thus freed him 
from the necessity of making the limits of his prob- 
lems or activities by himself, and also made legiti- 
mate the smaller problems that he preferred to 
handle. I thought this was particularily interesting. 

Well, here goes this manuscript. Thanks very 
much for writing out all those points. We will have 
more to say on A —» B sometime soon. I wanted to 


answer your queries now. 


A note from Koffka crossed in the 
mail. (17/9/40) 

This is only to thank you for two letters. If I had 
had the earlier letter on Sunday, I would have 
known that you were not angry, but your special 
delivery letter was so "sachlich" without a personal 
word which, of course, you had said of before — 
that I was a bit uneasy. 

Your remarks about doctors and actors are very 
interesting indeed. 


At this point Koffka launches out 
again: (18/9/40) 


A correspondence discussion once started seems 
to go on indefinitely by its own momentum. Your 
long and highly illuminating letter has just come, 
so I'll try to answer it at least a few points. — 

Your explanation of the value of content is very 
clear and helpful. Still I have one more question in 
my mind. If you get a good record with nothing but 
anatomical answers and did not know it had come 
from a medical man or biologist, what would you 
do? I ask this question because if your answer is 
that such knowledge is necessary for the interpre- 
tation of a particular case, then the whole question 
of attitude or chiefly interest looms up again. Fur- 
thermore, even in what you have said in your letter, 
you don't seem to have been absolutely consistent, 
In the beginning of the letter you stressed the point 
that ‘contrary to immediate, naive man-in-the- 
street interpretation,’ etc., but later you say now 
it has been shown over and over that people identify 
themselves in their usual or original answers. Hence 
unique content gives you a clue... ‘to certain 
more intimate details about a person.’ Quite apart 
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from the fact that I do not quite understand what 
you mean by ‘people identifying themselves in their 
unusual answers.’ This statement surely modifies 
your first of what one sees uniquely does give infor- 
mation more than some of what one sees does. Now 
I can quite see that this may be true; it sounds 
plausible enough, but for logic and the system’s 
sake, I had to point out the discrepancy. 

“m” This is a matter of supreme importance be- 
cause it raises the question of the basis of classifi- 
cation. If answers are classified according to what 
they express (or are interpreted to express); then, I 
am afraid, the whole system is circular, or at best 
purely empirical. Supposing that color and odor ex- 
pressed the same; they would have to be classed to- 
gether. There is no objection to this, as long as it is 
frankly acknowledged. But you always wanted to 
go beyond such purely factual relations to intrinsic 
and meaningful ones. And you try to do the same 
in your letter by choosing your examples and ig- 
noring mine. Even so I must admit that an expres- 
sion (laughter, smile, rage) is a half-hearted move- 
ment, Here it is very important to prove the logical 
foundation of the system. Why did you not reply to 
my examples? 

I am glad that you have decided to experiment 
with card II, but your argument in favor of color 
shock based on the last cards is no more convincing; 
for the same experiments would have to be done, of 
course, on all colored cards. Card X for example 
is, as you told me yourself, one least prone to evoke 
w responses. So why cannot this be the reason for 
the shock. Don’t you see that it is this aspect of the 
Rorschach method that I find messy. Categorical 
assertions without proper proofs. 

I am looking forward to the Rorschach Exchange 
volume. I hope I may keep it for some time; for a 
week at least. 

Ad rationalization: Your third and fourth argu- 
ments together say: why, though there was no in- 
struction to see animals, did she see them. It was by 
nature of something from her side of the situation. 
I agree to that because the attitude of searching for 
animals is certainly something on her side of the 
situation, even if it derives from a childish game. 
But when you continue to say that although 
“Dorothy” has seen many maps and physiological 
diagrams, she would never give a series of either of 
these answers. So she would never rationalize. You 
miss the point. I think I tried to explain it rather 
clearly; it is not the formal similarity of the cards 
and other objects to her previous experience which 
I hold responsible, but the similarity of tasks. In 
both cases something that might be completely 
meaningless was to be endowed with meaning. In 
the e UMANE had to be specialized, i.e. 
animals. erefore the transfer. i 4 
m i MAS Tala yoi sfer. But there is more 

must stop. Somebody ought to write to the 
ie about the laws of English usuage. It is atro- 

Continuing her long letter of 17/ 
9/40, Harrower now writes on 23/9 
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m The difficulty here lies in the fact that I never 
know when you ask things whether you want infor- 
mation about the accepted Rorschach doctrine or 
usage or my feelings about things. Or rather, I 
feel 1 have to tell you what exists to date, even if 
you criticize it, rather than take the easier way of 
agreeing that from your point of view or your theo- 
retical point of view — the thing is still messy. I 
use my examples and not yours because I take only 
answers I have actually had (which I have scored 
"m"). I don't know with your examples how! 
would score them, or whether if they had actually 
been given, whether “m” would have been defined 
in that way. RS 

Because I personally am interested in ‘intrinsic 
and meaningful relationships’ in the Rorschach 


doesn't mean that all the scoring used to date has | 


had that aspect of things in mind when it had been 
put forward and adopted by a group of workers. 

As far as I can see, a new scoring symbol arises 
when any one person has found in a large series of 
cases that some particular perceptual characteristic 
is invariably linked with certain character traits. 
No matter how much Jasper and the others want to 
understand why certain brain waves are invariably 
associated with certain forms of epilepsy — no mat- 
ter how much they see the necessity of finding the 
physiological laws underlying that apparently 
arbitrary wiggling of a pen — what they actually 
do is to publish a paper showing that in two hun- 
dred cases of epilepsy, with such and such clinical 
pecularities, these particular waves actually appear. 
"Then other people can check these findings. In their 
incomplete-still-evolving form, it seems to me that 
all such systems or usuages with clinical value are 
and must be "messy" theoretically and even logi- 
cally. T 

But most important, scoring arrived at in this 
way — is believed by most people to be only an 
intermediate stage, largely to be used to give ont 
something to hang on to while one learns the really. 
very difficult technique. If you waited till every- 
thing was logically watertight in psychology, how 
would you ever start off teaching someone? Even 
physics has the quantum theory on Tuesdays 
"Thursdays, and Saturdays according to our o 
friend Eddington! 


The scoring system was evolved for a purpose 
It arose from consideration of empirical fact 
helps people do the job they hold by virtue of t F 
Rorschach, all the time it’s being modified. Almos! 
a whole volume was devoted to c and Fe before 
they got that straightened out. I am quite prepar 
to believe that a more logical system coul 
evolved, but would it work? I don't know. 


I think that’s all for today. Except why was H 
game with the clouds to find animals? There ar! 
cloud games played by some people to find map 
Ross has played them “to find people." And wl Y 
did Dorothy see so few animals in A? Why MES 
not the old game attitude and the cloud game attic 
tude active in record A as well? One can only B 
stand it, I think, by assuming that she had ee d 
fected by your previous statement about the fat 
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that she had se many animals before. What 


negated those old "so-very-powerful-attitudes" if 
it was not the fact that you had called them to her 
attention? 

I still don't see why you need some special expla- 
nation of 50% animal responses. What needs “ex- 


plaining” in order to be understood is the discrep- 
ancy between A and B in the kind of animal respon- 
ss, and the where they were seen. The game 
doesn’t help understand how and where “Dorothy” 
saw them. 


After discussion of other issues, 
not related to the Rorschach, Har- 
Tower continues the same letter 
with: 
+.. T feel the points you raised are largely the re- 
sult of a written discussion, a conversation would 
clear them up very easily. 

1. No, certainly one would not need to know 
that a person was a doctor or a biologist, if one got 
good anatomical answers. Only someone with ac- 
curate, correct biological information could give a 
good" anatomical answer. If in the very rare event 
of only anatomical answers being given in an other- 
p good record, one would have to conclude this 
aad whose anatomical, biological, medical 
4 ests are so strong, that despite a stable person- 
ity, they don’t go beyond them. One would then 
: n led to suppose that such a person must do some- 
ing with all this active interest and that therefore 
Brressonally they are probably so engaged. But 
E. is never asked to make a blind diagnosis of 
E di a person does, because that information can 
5i gained elsewhere. Just how much a diagnosis 
ould be labeled "blind" is a chapter in itself, so 
Ern t go into it. But briefly, one may say when 
3 € is not doing an analysis as a stunt to prove or 
isprove something for an interested outsider, the 
more information one can get in terms of the case 
med the better; for only by seeing the person- 
"n y structure in the light of the environmental set- 
à ime one get the fullest picture. X-rays and en- 
epl alograph records can be read blind, but no 
me thinks of not giving these men the case histories 
in order that the fullest reports under the circum- 
Stances can be given. 
pe Gong _I meant ‘contrary to the popular 
AR content is not the primary source of informa- 
lr or it does not tell about personality structure. 
4 is the second resource in the hands of people who 
gud more than the mere rules for evaluating a 
ponds i.e., who have had sufficient first-hand in- 
ormation from records taken by themselves and 
Subsequently verified, to know what is “unique” 
and “original” etc. in content. 
_ Fora full year I never used content as a source of 
information. Yet I evaluated records in a way 
which fully fulfilled certain basic requirements of 
the Rorschach method. I could for instance tell the 
neurotic or the brain tumor personality. Now I find 
I can trust myself to fill out my pictures by includ- 
ing “secondary” information minimizing the role 
of content, is that, unlike a word association test, 
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something beyond and above the content gives the 
major clue. 


The next day Koffka replies: 


... Thank you for the Klopfer article which I 
have read and should like to keep to reread again 
when I have a record blank completely filled in. I 
suggest that you send me, if you can, my own 
record. It seems to me that I'd understand the pro- 
cedure best if I could check it against my own ex- 
perience. My copy of “Dorothy’s” records A and B 
are not complete. I did not copy the graph so can- 
not check up on many points made by Klopfer. 

I am glad that I read the article because it gave 
me a much more concrete insight into the actual 
procedure than I had before. But I am still not satis- 
fied as to how many claims rest on pure factual cor- 
relation, how many on psychological derivation, 
how many on both? What is the principle of selec- 
tion among the different possibilities. And I have 
to reply once more to the animal game argument. 
I am afraid that we shall never agree on this point. 
But to clear up misunderstandings Tl go into it 
again. Why does Hamlet see animals in the clouds! 
However, to be as scientific as possible, I shall ask 
Dorothy whether she remembers. Why did she see 
so few animals in A, why were the old attitudes not 
active then? 

1. Because of my criticism. 

2. Because she'd no longer had any need for 

such external attitudes because instead of be- 
ing hurried and doing the thing superficially, 
she became involved and let herself be guided 
by the material. 

This seems to me perfectly simple. Such an atti- 
tude is an all or none affair; it becomes effective be- 
cause something had to be done quickly and the 
animal attitude was the convenient way to do it. 

The last part of your argument, the time and 
place of the animals, I cannot judge as I said before. 
I connected the anatomist’s reaction with this atti- 
tude question, but in your letter you keep them 
apart; the one at the very beginning, the other at 
the very end of the letter. But that is too complicated 
now to start all over again. 

Don't be angry with this letter. I mean all I say 
quite sachlich. Nor do criticize the clinical applica- 
tion of the Rorschach at all. What gets my goat is 
when Rorschach people sail under a false theoretical 


g. 

I have learned a lot from our discussions. 
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Causality-Interpretation and the Precipitation of Distress ' 


ROBERT D. STOLOROW 2.3 
Harvard University 


Summary: Relationships were predicted between the theme of voluntary contro! (VC) and actual 
reality events which precipitate distress, and between VC and interpretations of distressing events. A 
coding system for VC was applied to the TAT stories of 89 males and 96 females. 20 males and 20 
females who scored high on VC and 20 males and 20 females who scored low on VC described three 
As predicted, high VC Ss compared with low VC Ss tended to be 
particularly distressed by actual failures, and low VC Ss tended to be distressed by actual object 
loses. The predicted relationship between VC and interpretations of distressing events was not 


distressing experiences. 


significant. 


An earlier report (Stolorow, 1971) des- 
cribed research which attempted to study 
the possible relationship between 
causality-interpretation and obsessive 
versus hysterical functioning, and hence 
to extend the systematic study of phenom- 
enal causality begun by social and 
developmental psychologists into the 
realm of personality psychology and 
psychopathology. The theme of voluntary 
control (VC) as a dimension of causality- 
interpretation was defined by the follow- 
ing question: To what extent does the $ 
construe a world in which the individual 
is seenas the willful causal origin of his life 
situations and emotional states (- VC), or 
a world in which the individual's life situ- 
ations and emotional states are attributed 
to causal origins in external forces and/or 
will-alien (involuntary) internal forces (- 
VC)? As predicted, it was found that Ss 
whose  causality-interpretations were 
marked by a relative salience of the theme 
of voluntary control (+VC Ss) were 
significantly more obsessive (or less 
hysterical) in their personality traits than 
Ss whose causality-interpretations were 
marked by a relative absence of the theme 
of voluntary control (VC Ss). The 
analogous predicted relationship between 
the theme of voluntary control and the 
predominance of obsessive versus 


1 This study was supported in part by Nati 
Institute of Mental Health Bridal, "yin 
Fellowship number F1 -MH-33,034. 


2 The author is now at the Postgraduate C 
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3 The author wishes to thank Professor David C. 
McClelland for his helpful suggestions dinig all 
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hysterical neurotic symptoms was not 
confirmed. 
The present report concerns further 
data collected from the same. Ss 
mentioned above, pertaining to the kinds 
of experiences which for them tended to 
precipitate distress. It was hypothesized 
that Ss who interpret causal relations in 
different ways will tend to be plunged 
into states of distress by different kinds of 
experiences. Specifically, it was inferred 
that a $ with a +VC orientation will 
experience his well-being as dependent 
upon the maintenance of a strong sense 0 
personal causation, and that for such i 
person events embodying loss of contro 
over his own behavior or his own destiny 
(or the threat thereof) will tend to be 
particularly evocative of distress. To put 
it somewhat differently, distress over loss 
of control implies a prior assumption that 
one had that control to lose. In contrast, 
Ss with a -VC orientation (ie, who 
interpret causal origins as will-alien 
and/or external to the Ss themselves, 
should experience their well-being 25 
dependent upon the maintenance 2t 
benign relationships with beneficen 
external forces, and for these Ss events 
embodying the loss of external supports 
(e.g., nurturance, love or love objet 
Should tend especially to precipitat 
distress. Bibring (1953) has proposed ar 
analogous scheme which predicts s 
precipitants of depression from, a 
individual's predominant ‘“‘narcissis' 
aspirations.” d 
In further considering the present D 
pothesis, the question arose as to whethe 
one might find a difference in the types ? 
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actual reality events that precipitate 

| distress or a difference merely in the way 
basically similar reality events are inter- 
preted according to the Ss characteristic 
mode of causality-interpretation, or both. 
Hence it was decided to formulate and 
test two separate hypotheses: 

I. +VC Ss compared with -VC Ss will 
tend to be particularly distressed by 
reality events actually involving loss of 
control (e.g., failures and accidents), 
whereas -VC Ss, compared with + VC Ss, 
will tend to be particularly distressed by 
reality events actually involving loss of 
external supports (e.g. losses of or 
separations from significant other 
people). 

JL. +VC Ss, compared with -VC Ss, 
will tend to interpret distressing reality 
events more as loss of control (or, equiva- 
lently, -VC Ss will tend to interpret dis- 
tressing reality events comparatively 
more as loss of external supports). 

3 In hypothesis II, **loss of control" and 

loss of external supports" were treated 
by definition as opposite poles of a single 
interpretational dimension. There 
seemed to be no a priori reason for assum- 
ing that one or the other of the two 
hypotheses was more likely to be con- 
firmed. 


Method 
Sample 
Notices were posted and announce- 
ments made at Northeastern University 
and Harvard University requesting paid 
` undergraduate volunteers for a study of 


imagination. The 89 males and 96. 


females who came for the initial screening 
were given the Thematic Apperception 
Test in groups. The TAT coding system 
for the theme of voluntary control (see 
below) was applied to the stories written 
by these initial Ss, and the 20 males and 
20 females whose stories scored highest 
on voluntary control and who would 
come to a second appointment (+VC 
groups), and the 20 males and 20 females 
whose stories scored lowest on voluntary 
control, and who would come to a second 
appointment (-VC groups), were selected 
as the experimental $s. Five high 
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voluntary control males, one high 
voluntary control female, and no low 
voluntary control Ss refused or failed to 
come to second appointments, and hence 
were excluded from the experimental 
groups. All Ss in the experimental groups 
were white except for one oriental +VC 
male and one black -VC male. Twelve 
non-undergraduates leaked into the 
experimental groups, but inter-group 
differences in the distribution of non- 
undergraduates were negligible and non- 
significant. Inter-group differences in 
mean age and in the distribution of ages, 
religious preferences and socioeconomic 
statuses were also non-significant. 
Measuring Instruments 

The measure for the theme of volun- 
tary control was a coding system for TAT 
stories which was constructed by making 
logical inferences about the kinds of por- 
trayals which would reflect a +VC and 
-VC orientation, respectively. The deriva- 
tion of the content categories of the coding 
system was discussed in an earlier report 
(Stolorow, 1971). Each initial $ wrote 
stories for those six TAT cards (numbers 
1, 3BM, 7GF, 8GF, 13MF and 20 from 
the Murray version) which in earlier 
pilot work with the coding system had 
best differentiated. clinically diagnosed 
obsessives from clinically diagnosed 
hysterics. An inter-coder reliability study 
(N=10) yielded a rank-difference corre- 
lation coefficient of .87 for total VC score 
per S (p < -001). 

The principal measures for precipita- 
tion of distress utilized a 20-30 minute 
interview by a naive interviewer. In the 
first part of the interview, the § was asked 
to describe (without interruption) three 
situations or events which he had found 
personally quite distressing. In the second 
part or inquiry, the interviewer 
attempted to discover how $ had 
interpreted or construed each event such 
that it was so distressing for him. The 
events described in the interviews were 
coded in two ways: 

1. The events were coded as instances 


of an actual “object loss" (e.g. death of 
or separation from a sign! icant other 
person), an actual “failure” (e.g. failing 
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a course), an actual “accident” (e.g., auto- 
mobile accident), or ‘‘other.” These 
categories were chosen because it was 
thought that object losses in reality 
involve loss of external supports, whereas 
failures and accidents in reality involve 
loss of control over one’s own destiny. 
This method of coding utilized the first 
part of the interviews only. An intercoder 
reliability study indicated that the percent 
agreement (over the three categories of 
“object loss," “failure” and “accident’’) 
between two coders on the presence of a 
category within a description of an event 
was 94% for 60 descriptions. 

2. From the first part of the interview 
and the inquiry, $’s interpretation of each 
event, i.e., the meaning of each event for 
the S, was rated by a naive judge on a 
scale from 1 (clearly interpreted by the $ 
as loss of external supports) to 4 (clearly 
interpreted by the $ as loss of control). An 
inter-rater reliability study indicated that 
the percent agreement between two 
judges on the actual rating value assigned 
to an interpretation of an event was 73% 
for 45 events; the inter-rater rank- 
difference correlation coefficient for total 
Score per interview (three events each) 
was.91 for 15 interviews (p < .001). 

A self-rating questionnaire and reports 
on the Ss by their peers were also used as 
measures of precipitation of distress, but 
the results were inconclusive and will not 
be presented here. 


Results 


The data in Table 1 indicate that 
hypothesis I (concerning actual reality 
events which precipitate distress) was 
confirmed for the categories "object loss" 
and "failure": statistically significant 
differences in the predicted direction were 
found (by at least one statistical test) in 
males, females, and in males and females 
combined. For the category of 
“accident,” differences in the predicted 
direction were non-significant in males; 
in females RE frequencies of occurrence 
were very low and nearly identi 
+VC and -VC Ss. " cris 

Table 2 indicates that hypothesis II 
(concerning interpretations of events 


females than males suggests that females 


which precipitate distress) was not con- 
firmed. All differences were in the pre- 
dicted direction, but failed to reach 
statistical significance. In females, and in 
males and females combined, the 
differences did approach significance by 
at least one statistical test. 


Discussion 

The data presented above must be 
interpreted with some caution, since it 
can be argued that the interview 
measures were vulnerable to 
contamination by defensive censorship or 
selective memory on the part of the Ss. 
However, if one can assume that the 
results obtained were not solely a reflec- 
tion of the Ss’ response biases, then the 
data in Table 1 strongly support the 
hypothesis that + VC $s compared with - 
VE Ss tend to be particularly distressed 
by reality events (failures) actually 
involving loss of control, and that -VC Ss 
compared with +VC Ss tend to be 
particularly distressed by reality events 
(object losses) actually involving loss of 
external supports. 


A comparison of Table 1 with Table2 
indicates that the evidence was much 
stronger for the predicted differences in 
reality events which precipitate distress 
in +VC versus -VC Ss than for the pre- 
dicted differences in interpretations of dis- 
tressing events. Inspection of Table 2 sug- 
gests that the weaker and non-significant 
evidence with regard to interpretations 
€vents may have derived in part from E. 
general tendency of all Ss, regardless o! 
their characteristic mode of causality- 
interpretation, to interpret distressing 
events as loss of control. It might be 
pointed out, however, that findings with 
regard to interpretations of events were 
derived from material that was available 
to the Ss’ conscious awareness and that 
the Ss chose to reveal to the interviewer. 
Hence, the present findings say little 
about interpretive acts which might have 

n covert, unconscious, or withhel 
from the interviewer. The fact that 
evidence supporting hypothesis II was 
Stronger (though non-significant) for 
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Table 1 
Actual Reality Events which Precipitate Distress in +VC and -VC Ss 


Females Males & Females Combined 


MO3IO'IOLLS 'G LAIO 


15 1-1.677* t-1.880** 
13 X?*=3.60** NS 17 28 X*=5,07*** 
70 20 t-2.336*** 25 1-1.788** 
10 3 X?=4.10** 5 NS X2^-5.5g**** 
Accident 
M(f)* 35 20 10 
No. Pr. 1 4 2 7 


a N=20. 
>N=40. : 
© M(f) = mean frequency of occurrence of a given category of events. 
4 No. Pr. = number of Ss, for whom a given category was present at least once. 
* p<.1 (one tailed). 
i ** p <.05 (one-tailed). 
| *** p « 025 (one-tailed). 
N **** y 0] (one-tailed). 
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Table 2 
Interpretations of Distressing Events by +VC and -VC Ss 


Males Females Males & Females Combined 


a N 220. 
b N=40. 


€ MSR = mean sum of the ratings for the three events per interview (high scores correspond to ratings as loss of control). 
d No. 11-12 = number of Ss for whom the sum of the ratings for the three events was 11 or 12. 
* p <.1 (one-tailed). 


Statistic 


t=1.578* 


No. 11-124 
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may be less defensive than males in dis- 


; cussing areas of distress in their lives, an 


explanation which is consistent with the 
findings of other researchers (Gurin, 
Veroff, & Feld, 1960). 1 
Clinical observers (Freud, 1905, 1909, 
1931; Lazare & Klerman, 1964; 
Salzman, 1968; Shapiro, 1965) have 
noted that obsessive patients experience 
acute anxiety at the threat of loss of con- 
trol, and that hysterical patients tend to 
be especially disturbed by object losses. 
The present research findings combined 
with those reported earlier (Stolorow, 
1971) seem to shed light on such clinical 
observations: Obsessive personality traits 
tend to go with a +VC orientation, which 
in turn tends to correspond to loss of 
control (failures) as particularly distress- 
evoking. Hysterical personality traits 
tend to go with a -VC orientation, which 
in turn tends to correspond to object 
losses as especially distressing. In all, the 


; research results argue for the clinical sig- 


nificance of the theme of voluntary con- 
trol as a dimension of causality- 
interpretation. 
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Family Relations Test Responses of Disturbed and Normal Boys: 
Additional Comparative Data 


JAMES M. KAUFFMAN ! 
University of Virginia 


Summary: The Bene-Anthony Family Relations Test was administered to twenty normal, twenty- 
seven school disordered, and ten institutionalized emotionally disturbed preadolescent boys. 
Significant differences were obtained between and within groups. The more disturbed children 
tended to report more positive perceptions of family relationships, particularly their relationships 
with their oldest siblings. However, institutionalized children tended to perceive themselves more 
negatively than normal or school disordered children in the context of family relationships Normal 
children, but not institutionalized children, tended to perceive their relationships with their oldest 
siblings as significantly more negative than their relationships to their parents. The data were 
interpreted as reflecting sibling rivalry and the operation of psychodynamic defenses 


Publication of the Family Relations 
Test (Bene & Anthony, 1957) was noted 
with interest in the field of child psy- 
chiatry (Dubo & Rabinovitch, 1958). 
Writers in other fields have noted its 
possible usefulness as a clinical and 
research tool (Sundberg, 1958; Buros, 
1959; Rabin & Haworth, 1960). 
Unfortunately, however, the test has 
received little research attention in the 
thirteen years which have elapsed since 
its inception. 


Research with the Family Relations 
Test has been hindered by several factors. 
The manual contains unimpressive data 
regarding the tests reliability and 
validity, and no real normative data. 
Although subsequent investigations of the 
test’s reliability have been very encourag- 
ing (Kauffman, 1968), attempts to 
establish its validity have been methodo- 
logically difficult and have yielded 
equivocal results (Kauffman, 1970). As 
yet, no comprehensive normative data 
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Foundation, "Topeka, Kansas; Kansas University 
Computation Center, Lawrence, Kansas. Mr. 
Larry Routh provided invaluable assistance in 
analysis of the data. The study is based on an aspect 
of the author’s doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


exist, although efforts to supply such data 
have been made (Frost, 1969). 

Clinical interpretation of test results, 
as well as research, is inhibited by the lack 
of comparative data drawn from various 
populations. Adequate comparative data 
are relatively difficult to obtain due to 
extreme variability in sociological con- 
figuration and patterns of pathology 
among families. In addition, certain 
characteristics of the Family Relations 
Test itself make it difficult to research its 
value? it is unique both in design and 
purpose among projective techniques 
with children, making comparative 
studies of questionable value; the classifi- 
cation of test responses is multidimen- 
sional (e.g., mild positive outgoing feel- 
ings directed to Father) and produces 4 
plethora of data that can easily result i 
confusion; multiple assignment of sing'e 
responses to several family figures further 
complicates interfamily and between 
groups quantitative analyses. 


Although none of the research prob- 
lems presented by the test is insurmount- 
able, some of the problems which have 
been mentioned are very complex an 
will not be easily resolved. A matter 9 
immediate concern is the lack fi 
published comparative data which wou! 
enhance the clinical value of the test an 
be an impetus to further research. 

The purposes of the present study were 


to: (a) provide additional comparativi 
data to aid in clinical interpretation 
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test results and stimulate further re- 
search, (b) investigate the ability of the 
Family Relations Test to discriminate 
differences in the perceived family 
relationships of children drawn from 
several populations, and (c) advance 
tentative interpretations of differences in 
test responses among the groups studied. 
Due to the dearth of related research and 
inconsistencies in the relevant data, no 
directional hypotheses were stated. 


Method 
Subjects 

The fifty-seven Ss were drawn from 
four populations of preadolescent boys 
(CA 9-12) whose families were intact and 
whose siblings numbered at least one but 
not more than four. Families were con- 
sidered intact when the members had 
lived together for at least one year and 
had not been separated from each other 
for more than one year, excepting cases of 
separation for the S's psychiatric treat- 
ment. The variables of birth order, age 
and sex of siblings, presence of nonfamily 
persons in the home, and psychiatric 
diagnoses of the disturbed Ss were not 
controlled. 

The Ss were selected to allow both ex 
post facto observations and experimental 
analyses in a post-test-only control group 
experimental design (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1963). A group of 20 “school ad- 
justed” (ADJ) Ss was randomly chosen 
from students nominated by their 
teachers and school principals as repre- 
sentative of the population of children 
who experience normal social, behav- 
ioral, and intellectual growth and 
development. Two groups of Ss were 
chosen because they had been referred to 
an educational clinic for treatment of 
learning and behavior disorders. These 
children were of normal intelligence but 
were considered “school disordered.” 
Although these children were experienc- 
ing social and emotional difficulties as 
well as academic problems, their home 
and school situations were judged by 
school authorities not to require special 
class placement or institutionalization. 
Of the school disordered Ss, eighteen 
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were drawn from an experimental group 
(SDE) whose parents and teachers had 
received a program of behavioral counsel- 
ing. The parent-teacher counseling 
(McDowell, 1969) constituted the inde- 
pendent variable in the experimental 
portion of the research design. Nine of the 
school disordered Ss were drawn from a 
randomly determined control group 
(SDC) whose parents and teachers had 
received no counseling. A group of ten 
institutionalized emotionally disturbed 
(IED) Ss was obtained from residential 
facilities designed for treatment of seri- 
ously disturbed children. No IED $ had 
been institutionalized for less than thirty 
days or was expected to return home per- 
manently within thirty days of the date of 
testing. 

Procedures 

The Family Relations Test was indi- 
vidually administered to each S by the 
author. The administration and scoring 
were standard, except that test responses 
classified as showing strong feeling were 
weighted by a factor of two. 

The data were analyzed by means of a 
computer program (Routh, 1968) 
designed to calculate the Kruskal-Wallis 
one-way analysis of variance (Siegel, 
1956) among the four samples and the 
Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel, 1956) for 
all possible two-sample comparisons, 
contingent upon à predetermined proba- 
bility value for the Kruskal-Wallis H 
statistic. The .10 probability level (two- 
tailed) was established as the criterion for 
making two-sample comparisons due to 
the heuristic nature of the research. As 
suggested by Eysenck (1960), all prob- 
ability figures were reported excepting 
cases in which small sample size or the 
limitations of statistical tables prevented 
their calculation. Non-parametric statis- 
tical tests were employed due to small 
sample size and unknown population 
parameters. All reported probabilities are 
two-tailed. 

Results 

Figure 1 shows the score profiles for 
four major response classifications for 
each of the four samples included in the 
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Table 1 
Median Overprotection and Overindulgence Scores for Siblings 


Note:— No IED subject had more than 3 sibs. 


Table 2 


Kruskal-Wallis One-Way Analysis of Variance for 
Mother, Father, Self, and Nobody Figures 


n; 720 n,=18 n3=10 na79 


EDD 
.19 006 | 3.00 


20 | 477 

40 1.97 
52 
87 
52 


Scores 


Total Responses 
38 


Positive-Incoming 
Positive-Outgoing 


Negative-Incoming 


Negative-Outgoing 


square with 


df-k -1. 

study. Number of responses is shown on Test responses indicating overpro- 
the ordinate and family figures on the tection and overindulgence are few in 
abscissa. The symbol in the interior of number and are not usually shown 
each bar represents the median score for graphically. Table 1 shows the median 
the sample. The upper limit of the bar number of maternal overprotection, 
represents the third quartile, and the paternal overindulgence, and maternal 
lower limit represents the first quartile. overindulgence scores combined which 
The siblings are numbered in order of were assigned to each family figure by 
their birth order, Sib being the oldest sib each sample. ; i 
and Sib4 being the youngest. For Sib3 Results of the Kruskal-Wallis analysis 
and Sib4, the sample size was so small for of variance for the Mother, Father, Self, 
some groups that quartiles could not be and Nobody figures are shown in Table 
computed. No IED $ had more than 2. The criterion for two-sample compari- 

sons was reached for five response 


three sibs. 
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Table 3 
Mann-Whitney U Test Analysis for Mother, Self and Nobody Figures 


Mother 
Positive-Incoming ADJ vs SDE 20 172.0 H 
ADJ vs SDC 20 54.0 10 
ADJ vs IED 20 72.5 b: 
SDE vs SDC 18 45.0 10 
SDE vs IED 18 69.5 x 
SDC vs IED 10 16.5 05 
Self 
Total Responses ADJ vs SDE 20 101.5 05 
ADJ vs SDC 20 84.5 * 
ADJ vs IED 20 55.5 10 
SDE vs SDC 18 56.0 b 
SDE vs IED 18 24.5 002 
SDC vs IED 10 21.0 10 
Negative-Outgoing ADJ vs SDE 20 | 1260 > 
ADJ vs SDC 20 70.5 ^ | 
ADJ vs IED 20 54.5 05 
SDE vs SDC 18 77.0 * 
SDE vs IED 18 30.0 02 
SDC vs IED 10 18.5 05 
Nobody 
Negative-Incoming ADJ vs SDE 20 | 1490 ~ 
ADJ vs SDC 201 ]*865 | am 
ADJ vs IED 20 45.5 | .02 
SDE vs SDC 18 59.0 y 
SDE vs IED 18 29.5 02 
SDC vs IED 10 19.0 | .05 
Negative-Outgoing ADJ vs SDE 207 183525 |. 2% 
ADJ vs SDC 20 75.5 1T 
ADJ vs IED 20 49.0 | .05 
SDE vs SDC s, | 
SDE vs IED .10 
SDC vs IED .05 


*p>.10 


categories. 

, Table 3 presents the results of all pos- 
Sible two-sample comparisons for each 
value of H in Table 2 associated with a 
probability of .10 or less. As can be 
observed from Figure 1 and Table 3 
SDC Ss perceived fewer positive feelings 


coming from Mother than did the Ss'in 
groups ADJ, SDE, and IED. Group IED 
assigned a higher total number of re- 
sponses to the figure representing them- 
selves than any of the other groups. The 
SDE Ss were significantly less involved 
with feelings assigned to the self figure 


: 


— 
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Table 4 
Kruskal-Wallis One-Way Analysis of Variance for Sibling Figures 


Total Responses 
Positive-Incoming 
Positive-Outgoing 
Negative-Incoming 
Negative-Outgoing 
Overprotection and 


Overindulgence 


Note:— Fork 2 4 orn > 5, H is distributed approximately as chi-square with 


df-k-1. 
*p 10 


than the ADJ Ss. Feelings of dislike 
directed toward the self (Negative — 
Outgoing: e.g, "This person in the 
family sometimes gets too angry") were 
significantly more often expressed by the 
IED Ss than by the other groups: Nega- 
tive feelings, both incomin and outgoing, 
were assigned with significantly greater 
frequency to the Mr. Nobody figure by 
group IED than by the other Ss. 

Table 4 shows the Kruskal-Wallis 
analysis of variance among the four 
samples for the sibling figures. The cri- 
terion for two-sample comparisons was 
reached for four response types, three of 
which involved the S's oldest sibling. 

_Two-sample comparisons for each sig- 
nificant H statistic reported in Table 4 
are shown in Table 5. Direction of the 
differences obtained may be observed by 
referring to Figure 1 and Table 1. Sibi 
was perceived in significantly more 
positive terms by the IED Ss than by the 


other Ss. The IED Ss also perceived Sib 1 
as being more overprotected and over- 
than did the Ss in the other 
significantly 
coming from their 


groups ADJ and SDC. 
expressed more negative feelings toward 
Sib, than the SDC Ss. 
Post Hoc Analyses 

Several two-sample within-groups sta- 
tistical analyses were made on a post hoc 
basis. The Wilcoxon matched-pairs 
signed-ranks test (Siegel, 1956) was used 
to evaluate differences in the number of 
responses of a given classification 
assigned to certain family figures by the 
Ss in each group. The specific compari- 
sons made were determined by inspection 
of response patterns observed in Figure 1. 

There were no significant differences 
between responses involving Mother an 
responses involving Father for any of the 


dus cte 
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Table 5 
Mann-Whitney U Test Analysis for Sibling Figures 


Ts 
Sib 
Ponive Ta conii ADJ vs SDE 20 100.0 P. 
ADJ vs SDC 20 65.0 
ADJ vs IED 20 19.0 | .002 
SDE vs SDC 9 18 36.5 05 
SDE vs IED 10 18 15.0 |: 002 
SDC vs IED 9 10 18.5 | .05 
Positive-Outgoing ADJ vs SDE 18 20 170.5 . 
ADJ vs SDC 9 20 63.0 
ADJ vs IED 10 20 26.0 | .002 
SDE vs SDC 9 18 53.0 v 
SDE vs IED 10 18 19.0 .002 
SDC vs IED 9 10 14.0 | .05 
Overprotection and ADJ vs SDE 18 20 179.5 à 
Overindulgence ADJ vs SDC 9 20 | 66.0 
ADJ vs IED 10 20 42.5 | .02 
SDE vs SDC 9 18 70.5 x 
SDE vs IED 10 18 40.0 | .05 
SDC vs IED 9 10 22.5 10 
Sib,* ; 
Negative-Outgoing ADJ vs SDE 2 4 2.0 
ADJ vs SDC 3 4 0 06 
SDE vs SDC 3 


*p>.10 
* No IED subject had more than 3 sibs. 


four groups included in the study; i.e., all 
of the Ss tended to perceive their relation- 
Ship with Mother and Father similarly. 
However, significant differences did 
appear between responses to Sibi and 
responses to their parent figures for 
groups ADJ and SDE. Table 6 shows the 
results of the Wilcoxon T analysis of 
these differences. As may be observed 
from Figure 1 and Table 6, the ADJ and 
SDE Ss tended to perceive significantly 
more positive and significantly less nega- 
tive feelings involving Mother and Father 


than Sib; while SDC and IED Ss tended 
to perceive their relationship to Sibi 
similarly to their relationship to d 
parents. Inspection of Figure 1 i 
Shows that for groups SDC and IE 

Positive responses appear to have vd 
diverted from Nobody to siblings while 
negative responses were diverted from 
siblings and assigned to Nobody. 


Discussion j 
Family relationships as positive as 
those reported by the IED subjects may 
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Table 6 
Wilcoxon T Analysis of Within-Groups Differences 


Mother vs Sib, 
Positive- 
Outgoing 
Positive- 
Incoming 
Negative- 
Outgoing 
Negative- 
Incoming 


10.0 


01 | 18 


Father vs Sib, 
Positive- 
Outgoing 
Positive- 
Incoming 
Negative- 
Outgoing 
Negative- 
Incoming 


01} 17 
17 


16 


* p.05 


not reflect normal trends in emotional 
growth. Although the concept of psycho- 
logical normality has certain limitations, 
it is useful in that it gives clues concerning 
the probable future development of the 
child. During pre-adolescence, adult 
standards and values, including those 
related to the family and the school, nor- 
mally begin to be depreciated in deference 
to the codes of the peer group. Boys are 
particularly likely to become critical of 
their parents and home environment dur- 
ing this period, although their attitudes 
toward family tend to remain predomi- 
nantly positive (Harris & Tseng, 1957; 
Hawkes, Burchinal, & Gardner, 1957). 


18.0} * 

01} 7 | 95| * | 10 |270| * 
01| 8 | 15] .02] 6} 4.0] * 
05 | 7 | 80} * SS fee HO} esa 
01 | 9 |145| * | 10 |200 ? 
01|9 |220| * 8|220| * 
* 105| * 9 |190| * 


The responses of the IED group did not 
seem to reflect the beginning of normal 
preadolescent emotional separation from 
the adult world. Also, positive feelings as 
extreme as those reported by the IED Ss 
would hardly seem to consonant with the 
reality of negative interactions which 
occur intermittantly even in families in 
which there are nominal levels of psycho- 
pathology. 

Hoffman and Lippitt (1960) have 
discussed two sources of distortion in 
children’s subjective verbal reports. One 
source of distortion is the S’s deliberate 
miscommunication of feelings in a 
conscious attempt to present a desirable 
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image to the investigator. Such distortion 
is particularly likely to occur when the S. 
is asked to reveal his perceptions of value- 
laden concepts, such as those related to 
family and school. Deliberate distortion is 
generally undesirable, and procedures de- 
signed to minimize it should be a part of 
all research involving verbal reports. The 
basic procedures suggested by Hoffman 
and Lippitt involve gaining the 
respondant's acceptance and confidence 
(establishing rapport), wording test 
instructions and items in such a way that 
any response appears to be acceptable 
and shared by other persons, arranging 
negative and positive items in a mini- 
mally threatening sequence, and breaking 
down a measurement operation into 
insignificant parts. Each of these princi- 
ples was included in the present investi- 
gation. Consequently, it seems unlikely 
that the results of the present study are 
attributable to conscious, deliberate 
distortion. 


Distortion of verbal reports may also 
be attributable to nondeliberate uncon- 
scious processes in which threatening 
perceptions are repressed. “In this case 
the respondant’s report is an honest 
communication of what he consciously 
belives to be true, but is neither what is 
in fact true nor what at a deeper level he 
knows to be true [Hoffman & Lippitt, 
1960, p. 996]." Such distortion depends 
on the operation of psychodynamic 
defenses which, as a recent study has 
shown (Gardner & Moriarty, 1968), are 
more fully and clearly developed at pre- 
adolescence than previously assumed. It 
would seem reasonable to believe that the 
discrepancies between reality and the 
perceptions reported in the present study 
were a result of unconscious defenses 
(e.g., repression, rationalization, denial, 
displacement, idealization) against 
threatening and consciously intolerable 
aspects of environment. That a Point of 
view which recognizes the role of un- 
conscious processes in behavioral disturb- 
ances of children is most tenable has been 


suggested by Thomas, Chess, and Birch 
(1968): 
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We have found it unnecessary to invoke concepts 
regarding presumed states of intrapsychic conflict or 
the operation of psychodynamic mechanisms of a 


purposive ideational character to explain the origins 
of behavioral disturbances in young children... 
However, intrapsychic conflict and psychodynamic 
defenses, as well as anxiety, have been evident in 
some older children as later developments in the 


thild’s response to the unfavorable and sometimes 
threatening consequences of an initial maladap- 
tation. 

It is, of course, true that once anxiety, intra- 
psychic conflict, and psychodynamic defense 
mechanisms appear, they add new dimensions to the 
dynamics of the child's functioning and contribute to 
his interactions. When this happens, they may sub- 
stantially influence the subsequent course of the be- 


havior problem [pp. 188-189] 


It may be that the ADJ Ss, because 
they had experienced minima! threat to 
the self-concept, reported positive but 
more realistic perceptions of family 
relationships than the children whose 
experiences related to family had been 
less gratifying. The IED Ss, who may be 
assumed to have experienced destructive 
or intolerable psychological relationships 
at home as well as at school, may have 
established extremely strong resistance to 
conscious recognition of the realities of 
their psychological world. Being 
separated from one's family may in itself 


pose a serious threat to the self-concept | 


and result in heightened psychological 
defenses. Moss (1966) discussed the 
manner in which children placed away 
from home seem to be unaware of their 


Parents’ inadequacies and deny any | 
negative feelings which might indict | 


themselves or their parents. The school 
disordered children included in the 
present study may have erected defenses 
against conscious realization of the 
negative aspects of their family relation- 
ships. Damage to the self-concept which 
accrues with chronic failure at school, ani 
the deterioration in family relationships 
which usually follows, are generally 
recognized. It is possible that the more 
negative self-perception of the IED group 
represented a mechanism of defense 1n 
which hostility and aggression were 
turned back against the self rather than 
directed toward family members in an 
effort to guard against retaliation of 
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further loss of love (Finch, 1960). 

The assumption that more negative in- 
teractions with family members resulted 
in greater defensiveness in perceptions of 
family relationships was supported by the 
trends observed in the data. The IED Ss 
tended to perceive family relationships 
more and than the school disordered 
and ADJ Ss. Ít was also noted that SDE 
$s tended to report perceptions similar to 
those of the ADJ Ss, but that the SDC 
group tended to give responses similar to 
those of group IED for certain family fig- 
ures, suggesting that the parent-teacher 
counseling program may have functioned 
to reduce the defensive needs of the SDE 
children. 

It should be noted that the response 
tendencies involving Sibs 1 and 2 did not 
consistently appear for Sibs 3 and 4. In 
some cases, the patterns among the 
groups involving the two oldest sibs were 
reversed for the younger sibs. As may be 
observed from Figure 1, there was a 
general tendency for the ADJ and SDE 
groups to express a more positive view of 
younger sibs and an opposite trend for the 
SDC and IED groups to view younger 
sibs more negatively. The increase in 
negative feelings involving younger sibs, 
coupled with perception of parental over- 
- protection and overindulgence of siblings 

Which may be observed in Table 1, may 

indicate competition for infantile gratifi- 

cation from parents by IED children. 

Similar response tendencies have been 

observed by other investigators and may 

be interpreted as indicating sibling 

rivalry (Frankel, 1965). 

Conclusions 

On the basis of the data presented in 
this report, the following conclusions 
appear to be justified: 

1. The Family Relations Test may be 
of clinical value in exploring and inter- 
preting aspects of dynamic family 
relationships and is worthy of additional 
research. 

2. The Family Relations Test can dis- 
criminate significant differences in per- 
ceived family relationships among several 
populations of children and within diag- 
nostic groups. 


Se 
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23. Psychodynamic defense mechan- 
isms are useful conceptualizations of the 
unconscious distortion of perceived 
family relationships which occurs in seri- 
ously disturbed institutionalized children. 
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Instructional Effects on Word Association Commonality in 


High and Low “Schizophrenic” College Students ' 
DONALD K. ROUTH 2 


University of Iowa 


Summary: 


In an attempt to assess the ability of normal Ss to give uncommon word associations and 


of “schizophrenic” Ss to give common ones, the effects of three types of instruction on the word 
Berane performance of 144 college students were measured. All Ss, including those with valid 
MMPI profiles suggestive of schizophrenia were able to increase their response commonality under 


instructions to give the word “most people” would give, 
instructions to give a word “no one else" would give, 


and to decrease their commonality under 
relative to the free association condition. 


Though Ss with high MMPI Schizophrenia scores produced more original associations under all 


conditions, there was an apparent floor effect on the production of 


one else" instructions. 

, The observation of low word associa- 
tion commonality in schizophrenics is 
an old and well established one (Kent & 
Rosanoff, 1910). It is less well estab- 
lished whether this type of idiosyncratic 
response tendency can be either produced 
or modified experimentally. Lang and 
Buss (1965) summarized previous find- 
ings on this issue and concluded that 
schizophrenics tended to give uncommon 
associations but could not learn common 
ones, whereas normals tended to give 
common associations but could not learn 
uncommon ones. 

On the issue of the ability of normals 
to give uncommon associations, the 
more recent literature does not seem 
consistent with the above generaliza- 
tion. Routh and Schneider (1970) found 
marked effects of instructions (^tell me a 
word which you believe no one else be- 
Sides yourself would say") on the origi- 
nality of word associations, and a num- 
ber of other recent studies suggest the 
effectiveness of both instructional sets 
and reinforcement procedures in causing 
normals to produce more idiosyncratic 
associations (Cramer, 1969; Levitz & 


1This investigation was supported by Bio- 
medical Sciences Support grant F. R-07035 from the 
general research support branch, Division of Re- 
search Resources, Bureau of Health Professions 
Education and Manpower Training, National In- 
stitutes of Health, awarded by the Olfice of the 
Vice-President for Research of the University of 
Iowa in the form of a grant supporting health- 
related research. The assistance of Mr. Arthur 
Jones in the collection of the data is acknowledged. 
2 Now at the Department of Psychology, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


popular responses under the “no 


Ullmann, 1969; Maltzman, Begartz, 
& Breger, 1958; Maltzman, Simon, 
Raskin, & Licht, 1960; Rosenbaum, 
Arenson, & Panman, 1964). Chapman 
(1969) wondered why anyone would 
doubt, "after reviewing the successes of 
operant workers that one can train col- 
lege students to rave as paretics, speak 
inadequately as motor aphasics, or even 
to quack as ducks [p. 646].^ No study 
known to the author has, however, as- 
sessed whether the associations of schi- 
zophrenics might be made still more 
idiosyncratic than they already are. 
Regarding the ability of schizophren- 
ics to give common associations, the re- 
cent literature is contradictory. In trying 
to increase the response commonality of 
schizophrenics, Sommer, Witney, and 
Osmond (1962) used cigarettes and 
raise as reinforcers. On a later trial 
they added explicit instructions to give 
the responses most people would give. 
These procedures were effective in in- 
creasing popular responses to the train- 
ing words, but this effect did not gen- 
eralize significantly to a new word 
list. Wynne (1963) found that schizo- 
phrenics, unlike normals, were unable 
to give more popular responses under 
“most people” instructions than under 


free association conditions. Ullmann, 


Krasner, and Edinger (1964) reported 
successful generalization to another list 
in their attempt to condition schizo- 
phrenics to produce increased word asso- 
ciation commonality. Frankel and Buch- 
wald (1969), however, failed to replicate 
this and mentioned as an alternative ex- 
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planation of the Ullman et al. findings a 
regression to a common mean of groups 
disparate at the outset of conditioning. 
Levitz and Ullman (1969), arguing that 
schizophrenics could learn to produce 
more popular word associations, cited 
the findings of Panek (1966) and Thomp- 
son (1967). 

Routh and Schneider (1970) assessed 
the effects of “most people" and “no one 
else" instructions on the word associa- 
tion commonality of normal controls 
and mixed psychiatric patients (includ- 
ing some diagnosed schizophrenic). They 
predicted, on the basis of Wallace's 
(1966) abilities conception of personal- 
ity, that there would be an interaction 
between instructional effects and psycho- 
pathology, the psychiatric patients be- 
ing less able to respond to the instruc- 
tional demands. Traditional projective 
test theory, on the other hand, would be 
expected to predict the superiority of 
the free association procedure. Neither 
of these enone was upheld. Both 
groups of Ss responded equally well, 
increasing or decreasing response com- 
monality in response to appropriate in- 
structions. In fact there were no signifi- 
cant differences in word association com- 
monality between the groups under any 
of the instructions. 

The present study had three aims. 
First, it was desired to assess how well 
the three word lists reviously developed 
had been equated for the elicitation of 
common responses under the various in- 
structional conditions, and to assess any 
Possible sex differences which might be 
obtained with these lists, Second, it was 
of interest to see whether the “most 
people” and “no one else” instructions 
could modify the response commonality 
of a group of Ss meeting an operational 
criterion for schizophrenia (the MMPI). 
Finally, it was desired to provide a fur- 
ther test of the Wallace (1966) hypothe- 
Sis with a more homogeneous clinical 
group. If schizophrenia involves an 
inability to give popular word associa- 
tion responses, then the differences be- 
tween normals and schizophrenic Ss 
should be accentuated under a popular 
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set, as compared to the free association 
procedure. 


Method 
Subjects ] 
Ss were 144 undergraduates from in- 
troductory psychology classes at the 
University of Iowa, including 72 males 
and 72 females, who participated as part 
of a course requirement 


Word Association Lists 

Three word association lists of 57 
words each were constructed from the 
words in the Palermo and Jenkins (1964) 
norms. All words were included for 
which the males and females in the Min- 
nesota college student sample gave the 
same primary (most frequent) response. 
"These words were first ranked in terms 
of the number in the normative group 
giving the primary response. Then, pro- 
ceeding down this list three words at a 
time, one word was distributed at ran- 
dom to each of the three lists used in both 
a previous study (Routh & Schneider, 
1970) and the present one. For the pres- 
ent study each list was typed, in random 
order in two columns of a single page 
with a space for response after each 
word. 


Instructions 

Each instruction was also typed ona 
Separate page. The free association in- 
structions were as follows: n 

Now, each time you read a word, you are to bu 
Next to it the first word that it makes you think of. t 
doesn't make any difference what word you write as 
long as the word you read makes you think of it. 
There are no right or wrong answers. 

The "most people" or popular in- 
Structions were as follows: 3 

Now, each time you read a word, you are to Mo 
next to it the word you believe most people woul iP 
write. It may be the first word you think of, ps 
may not. Remember, the right answer is the won 
most people write in response to the word you read. 
Take as long as you wish with each word. 


The “no one else” or original 
instructions were as follows: F 

Now, each time you read a word, you are to Was 
next to it a word which you believe no one el í 
besides yourself would write. It may be the m 
word you think of, or it may not. Remember, t 
right answer is a word no one else would write when 
they read the word you read. Take as long as you 
wish with each word. 


| 
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Table 1 
Between Subjects Analyses of Variance of First Word List Given 


Source of Variation 


Instructions (I) 
Word Lists (W) 
Sex (S) 

IXW 

IXS 

WXS 
IXWXS 


Error 


RNY RYE MOM 


* p < .0005 


'The general instructions, which pre- 
ceded all word association lists and their 
individual instructions, explained that 
there were, in all, three sets of instruc- 
tions and three lists of words, and asked 
that the subject follow instructions 
carefully and do all words and lists in the 
order presented. 


Procedure 

Each combination of sequence of in- 
structions and sequence of test forms was 
represented equally often for males and 
females, so that the first test given fell into 
a 5 (instructions) X 3 (word lists) X 2 
(sex) factorial design. Ss were tested in 
groups of 36, each group consisting of 18 
males and 18 females. 

After completing the word lists, Ss took 
an automated (card sorting) version of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (Hathaway & McKinley, 1951). 
Later perusal of the Ss’ MMPI scores re- 
vealed that 15 had valid proviles (Scales 
L, F, & K below a T score of 70) with 
clinically elevated Schizophrenia Scales 
(T score of 70 or greater). The compari- 
son group of 15 Ss had valid profiles also, 


Number of Popular | Number of Original 
Responses Responses 


295.60* 


216.26* 


04 20 
04 1.17 
LIT 1.64 
1.62 .61 
83 2.14 
1.68 


but with scores on the Sc scale on the low 
end (T scores of 40 and below). This pro- 
cedure made it possible to constitute a 
second factorial design, with one 
between-Ss factor (high vs low Sc score) 
and one within-Ss factor (instructions). 

Ss were also given the Progressive 
Matrices, Advanced Sets I and II (Raven, 
1965) and the Wide Range Vocabulary 
Test (Atwell & Wells, 1937), but these 
tests are not relevant to the present study 
and will not be discussed further. 


Response Measures 

Two related scores were derived from 
each word association list. A popular re- 
sponse was defined as the word given 
most frequently by the Palermo and 
Jenkins (1964) college student sample. 
Jenkins and Palermo (1964) presented 
evidence in support of this response defi- 
nition, stating that “if one wants to 
approximate the complete weighted fre- 
quency score, the counting of popular 
responses is sufficient [p. 160]" 
Following the suggestion of Wheat (cited 
in Jenkins & Palermo, 1964), an original 
response was defined as a word with a 
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Figure 1. Popular and original word associations in the total sample as a function 
of the “no one else”, free association, and “most people" instructions. 
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Figure 2. Effects of instructions on popular word associations of Ss high and low on MMPI Sc scale. 
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Instructional Effects on Word Association Test 


Table 2 


Source of Variation 


Between Subjects 
Level on MMPI 
Sc Scale (S) 
Error (b) 

Within Subjects 

Instructions (I) 

IXS 

Error (w) 


` *p«.025 
** p < 005 


frequency of less than 10 per 1000 in the 
Minnesota norms. 


Results 


Figure 1 shows the instructional effects 
on popular and original responses on the 
first test administered. Ss made an 
average of 19 popular responses under 
free association instructions, reduced this 
to two popular responses under “no one 
else" instructions, and increased it to 25 
popular responses under “most people" 
instructions. With respect to original re- 
sponses, Ss made an average of 14 under 
a free association: set, reduced this to eight 
under "most people" instructions, and 
increased it to 46 under “no one else" 
instructions. Table 1 indicates that these 
instructional effects were significant, 
while there were no effects of test forms 
or sex and no interactions of these three 
factors. For popular responses, subse- 
quent analysis indicated that the “no one 
else" group differed significantly from 
both the free association group (F = 
215.31, 1/94 df, p < 0005) and the 
"most people" group (F = 469.65, 1/94 


Mixed Analyses of Variance 


F Ratios 


Number of Original | 
Responses 


Number of Popular 
Responses 


11.14** 10.02** 


200.36** 
1.24 


205.20** 
$,12* 


df, p « .0005), and the latter groups dif- | 
fered significantly from each other “a 
30.39, 1/94 df, p < .0005). Similarly, D 
original responses, the "no one else 
group differed from the free a | 
group (F = 262.83, 1/94 df, p < .0 » 
and the "most people" group (FOR 
455.98, 1/94 df, p « .0005), and thee 
latter groups also differed from each othe 
(F = 21.21, 1/94 df, p < .0005). 


Figure 2 shows the effects of | 
instructions on the popular responses y 
the Ss with high MMPI Scale 8 score 
(“schizophrenics”) and low Scale 8 PE 
(“normals”). The “schizophrenic” 9$ | 
from a baseline of an average of. k 
popular responses under free association | 
conditions, went up to 20 under D | 
people" instructions and down to " | 
popular response under “no one We. 
instructions. The normal $s went from a a 
average of 20 popular responses un 
free association instructions, up to 
under “most people" instructions m. 
down to two popular responses under di- 
one else" instructions. As Table 2 indi- | 
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cates, the “schizophrenic” Ss had this Instruction X Level on MMPI Sc 
significantly less popular responses scale interaction becomes non-significant 
overall, and the instructions had a (F = 37, 1/28 df, ns), that is, both 
increased 


significant main effect also. 

There was a significant interaction of 
MMPI Schizophrenia level and the 
effects of instructions. If the “no one else” 
instructional conditions are disregarded, 


normals and "schizophrenics" 
their response commonality equally from 
free association to ‘most people" con- 
ditions. The overall decrease in common- 
ality from free association to “no one 
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else” instructions is significant for both 
normals and “schizophrenics” (F = 
150.12, 1/28 df, p < .0005). However, 
the difference between normals and 
“schizophrenics”, which was significant 
under “most people” instructions (F = 
9.11, 1/28 df, p < .01) and under free 
association instructions (F = 8.43, 1/28 
df, p < .01), disappeared under “no one 
else" instructions (F = .82, 1/28 df, ns). 
It seems obvious even from inspection of 
Figure 2 that this lack of a difference 
between the groups under “no one else” 
instructions is very likely a “floor” effect. 

Figure 3 shows the number of original 
responses produced by the “‘schizo- 
phrenics" and normals under the various 
instructional conditions. From a baseline 
of an average of 13 original responses 
under free association instructions, 
normals went up to 45 under “no one 
else" instructions and down to 6 under 
"most people" instructions. Similarly, 
"schizophrenic" Ss went from a baseline 
of an average of 23 original responses 
under free association instructions up to 
49 under "no one else" instructions and 
down to 13 under "most people" 
instructions. As Table 2 indicates, the 
normal-"schizophrenic" difference and 
the instructional effects were both sig- 
nificant, but not the interaction of the two 
variables. 


Discussion 


The methodological questions with 
which the present study tried to deal 
may be answered in a straightforward 
way. The three word lists seem to be 
well equated in their tendency to elicit 
popular and original responses under 
the conditions tested. Similarly, it may be 
stated that the lists are relatively insensi- 
tive to sex effects. Thus, the procedure of 
excluding words on which males and 
females of the Minnesota normative 
sample (Palermo & Jenkins, 1964) had 
different primary responses had its in- 
tended effect. The overall instructional 
effects found by the previous study (Routh 
& Schneider, 1970) were essentially 
replicated. 


It is quite clear from the present results 
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that normal Ss can give uncommon as- 
sociations when asked to do so, a fact in 
contradiction to the generalization of 
Lang and Buss (1965) but in general 
agreement with the more recent litera- 
ture. In addition, “schizophrenic” Ss in 
the present study proved able to make 
their responses more original, a fact 
which has not to the author's know- 
ledge previously been reported. 
Regarding the ability of schizophren- 
ics to give an increased number of com- 
mon associations, the present results 
clearly support the view that they can. 
This is in line with the findings of Panek 
(1966) and Thompson (1967) and the 
original interpretation given the results 
of Ullmann, Krasner, and Edinger 
(1964). It must of course be emphasized 
that the present operational definition of 
schizophrenia is quite different from that 
of most studies which tried to teach 
schizophrenic Ss popular associations. | 
Incidentally, the finding of so many 
clinically elevated MMPI Ss scale 
scores (slightly more than one in ten pro- 
files in the total sample meeting the 
screening. criteria) supports the view of 
Levitz and Ullmann (1969) that there 
are "far more people in the community 
who are ‘treatable’ (i.e., acting in a man- 
ner considered disturbed) than there are 
people who are *treated' (i.e., hospital- 
ized or under psychiatric care) [p. 633]. 
The present results, like those of Routh 
and Schneider (1970), support neither 
Wallace’s (1966) abilities conception of 
personality nor predictions derived from 
traditional projective test theory. The 
“most people” instructions, though effec- 
tive in raising rates of production o 
popular responses and decreasing the 
number of original responses, did not 
produce any more differentiation between 
normals and “schizophrenics” than di 
free association instructions. The present 
study, though it assembled a more homo- 
geneous group of Ss, did not resolve the 
Wallace-projective test theory issue tO 
any greater degree than previous results. 
One remaining possibility is that more 
impaired schizophrenic Ss must be used 
to demonstrate an interaction of instruc- 
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tions and psychopathology. Dokecki, 
Polidoro, & Cromwell (1965) argue that 
associative deficit may be effectively 
limited to poor premorbid schizo- 
phrenics, and the results of Higgins 
(1968) might suggest the comparison of 
acute and chronic schizophrenics. A study 
currently under way in our laboratory, 
using hospitalized schizophrenics differ- 
ing in premorbid status, chronicity and 


on the paranoid-non-paranoid 
dimension, may help answer the 
question. 
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Studies in the Expanded Word Association Test: 
|. Effects of Cerebral Dysfunction 


HENRY BACHRACH ! 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 


Summary: The effects of cerebral dysfunction upon responses to the Expanded Word Association 


Test were studied among psychiatric patients. Psychiatric patients suffering from impairments in 
cerebral functioning showed significantly (p < .001) more blocking, multi-words and repetitions, 
irrespective of the type of stimulus word, than psychiatric patients judged free of such impairment. 
By weighing these variables with discriminant function coeficients it was possible to effectively 
discriminate between the groups, with only four misclassifications out of ninety patients. The results 
were discussed in relation to a previous experiment where similar findings had been obtained, and to 


the use of the test as a clinical tool. 


Disturbances of concentration, word 
finding, shifting and holding several 
elements of complex problems simulta- 
neously in mind are among the earliest 
manifestations of dysfunctioning of the 
cerebral hemispheres (e.g., Appelbaum, 
1963; Bachrach, 1969; Mayman & 
Gardner, 1960). Thus, one might expect 
patients suffering from cerebral dysfunc- 
tion to experience difficulty in effectively 
executing tasks that rely heavily upon 
the smooth workings of these cognitive 
functions. The Expanded Word Associa- 
tion Test, developed originally by Appel- 
baum (1960b) is such a task. 

The Expanded Word Association Test 
consists of two parts. Trial J is an 
administration. of the standard Word 
Association Test reported by Rapaport, 
Gill and Schafer (1946). The patient is 
told that he will be read a list of words 
and that he is to say the first word that 
comes to his mind as quickly as possible, 
for he will be timed. There are 60 words, 


17 of which are classified as traumatic (i.e.. 


potential for conflict arousal),17 of which 
are classified as non-traumatic (i.e., 
potential for eliciting conventional associ- 
ations based upon common language 


11 wish to express my deep appreciation to Dr 
Stephen Applebaum of the Mibi Foundation 
for making available data from that institution 
which made it possible for this study to come to cul- 
mination far sooner than it might otherwise have. 
I also owe Dr. James Mintz, of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School, much 
thanks for his invaluable consultation on the statis- 
tical aspects of this study. 


useage) and 26 of which remain 
unclassified. For Trial JI the patient is 
told that the list will be read once again 
and that he is to provide an additional 
association as quickly as possible. ! 
Since recall of the initial association, 
shifting away, finding a new word, con- 
centrating, and simultaneity are all 
functions central to the rapid delivery of a 
new association, it seems plausible that 
patients suffering from cerebral dys- 
functions should experience greater diffi- 
culty with this task than persons free of 
impairment. In particular, one expects 
longer reaction times, more frequent 
repetitions of initial associations and 
other kinds of difficulties in coping with 
the task typical of brain-injured persons 
(i.e., multi-words). Appelbaum (19602, 
1963) previously found such anticipated 
differences. A group of 30 persons suffer- 
ing from cerebral dysfunction blocked 
and repeated significantly (p « .001 
more than groups of 37 normals and 5 
psychiatric patients. Since that time how- 
ever no further reports have appeared ex- 
ploring the use of the Expanded Word 
Association Test in studying the effects 
of cerebral impairment. f 
The purpose of the present study is to 
test the reliability of Appelbaum $ 
(1960a, 1963) findings by repeating the 
experiment with new groups of patients. 
A secondary purpose is to offer a more de- 
tailed account of the differences that 
appear and to explore their potential for 
discriminating brain-damaged from non- 
brain-damaged psychiatric patients. 


E 
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Method 


The Expanded Word Association Test 
protocols, obtained routinely as part of a 
standard psychological test battery for 
patients referred for psychological 
examination at two private psychiatric 
centers, were examined for two groups of 
adult (age 17 and over) psychiatric 
patients. Group I consisted of 30 patients 
for whom a neurological diagnosis of dys- 
functioning of the cerebral hemispheres 
had also been established by neurological 
examination performed by board certified 
neurologists or neurosurgeons. In 23 
cases the extent of impairment was 


judged to be mild, in 4 cases moderate 


and in 3 cases severe. All but the 3 severe 
cases were able to tend to their everyday 
responsibilities without marked dis- 
ruption because of their neurological 
difficulties. Thus, this group of patients 
might be characterized as psychiatric 
patients generally suffering from 
relatively mild cerebral dysfunction. 
Group II consisted of 60 psychiatric 
patients all judged free of neurological 
impairment as determined by standard 
neurological examination and examin- 
ation of clinical history. 

No significant differences existed be- 
tween the groups with regard to age, IQ 
(as measured by the vocabulary subtest of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intellegence 
Scale), outpatient or inpatient status, and 
range of ego weakness characteristic of 
their functioning (i.e., assessed as within 
a neurotic, borderline or psychotic range 
on the basis of psychological test proto- 
cols, clinical history and consultation 
with their treating physicians). The mean 
age of the brain damaged group was 
38.71 years (s2 12.41) and the mean IQ 
111.46 (s- 11.66); 57% were outpatients, 
43% inpatients; 38% neurotic, 39% 
borderline and 23% psychotic. The mean 
age of the non-brain-damaged group was 
34.82 years (s=13.89) and the mean IQ 
116.37 (s=12.29); 53% were outpatients; 


, 47% were inpatients; 34% neurotic; 38% 


borderline and 28% psychotic. 

The Expanded Word Association Test 
protocols of all patients were scored and 
compared according to the following 
dimensions: 
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(1) Reaction Time. The delay between 
the presentation of the stimulus word and 
the patient’s response. 

(2) Blocking. A reaction time of six 
seconds or more (following Appelbaum’s 
1960a, 1963 convention). 

(3) Repetition. Repetition of the initial 
association on Trial II. For example, if a 
patient responded “man” to the stimulus 
word woman on Trial I, and then offered 
the same response "man" to the same 
stimulus word woman on Trial II. 

(4) Multi-Word. Responding with 
more than one word. For example, hos- 
pital: “a place to get well". 

We had originally intended to score 
repetitions of the stimulus word also (e.g., 
house- “‘house”’), but too few responses of 
this kind occurred to permit meaningful 
analysis. Where they did occur it was 
among the brain damaged group. Per- 
haps the paucity of such responses re- 
flects, in part, the relative lack of severity 
of the impairments among the patients 
studied. 

Results 

Table 1 presents the means and 
standard deviations of the average re- 
action times and total number of 
instances of blocking, repetition and 
multi-words for the brain-damaged and 
non-brain-damaged groups on Trial I 
and Trial II. Striking differences (all sta- 
tistically significant, p « .001) appear on 
all the variables between the means of the 
brain-damaged and non-brain-damaged 
groups. From a numerical point of view 
alone the number of occurances of block- 
ing on Trial I is more than five times as 
much for the brain-damaged group (8.20) 
as for the non-brain-damaged group 
(1.70). Differences in reaction time are 
less different which suggests that when 
brain-damaged persons do not block, 
their latencies are similar to those of non- 
brain-damaged patients. On Trial I 
brain-damaged patients responded with 
multi-words ten times as often as non- 
brain-damaged persons. 

Similar patterns obtain on Trial II. 
Reaction times remain about twice as 
long for brain-damaged persons who also 
continue to block about three times as 
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Brain-Damaged 
X 
S.D. 
Non-Brain-Damaged 
X 


S.D. 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of Reaction Times, 
Blocking, Multi-Words and Repetitions for 
Brain-Damaged and Non-Brain-Damaged Groups for Trial I and Trial II 


Trial II 


Note:— All mean differences are significant (p < .001) all variance differences are 
significant (p < .01). 


often, use multi-words five times as often, 
and repeat nearly six times as often. Out 
of 60 possible repetitions the non-brain- 
damaged group repeated an average of 
2.53 times whereas the brain-damaged 
group repeated an average of 14.53 times. 

There is also a consistent pattern of 
difference between the variances of the 
groups for both trials. Variances for the 
non-brain-damaged group are signifi- 
cantly (b « .01) lower for all the variables 
which suggests that non-brain-damaged 
patients are more stable than brain- 
damaged patients in the amount of 
blocking, repetition or multi-words they 
show. 

To summarize, brain-damaged 
patients show very significantly (b. < 
.001) more blocking, repetition and 
multi-words on Trials I and II than non- 
brain-damaged patients; brain-damaged 
patients are also significantly (p « .01) 
more variable than non-brain-damaged 
patients in the amount of blocking, multi- 
words and repetition. 

One wonders the extent to which the 
kind of stimulus word (i.e., traumatic, 
non-traumatic, unclassified) differentially 
influences the response process of brain- 


damaged and non-brain-damaged psychi- 

atric patients. Table II shows the means 
and standard deviations of the brain- 
damaged and non-brain-damaged groups 
on Trials I and II with regard to block- 
ing, multi-words and repetitions. Table 3 
presents a summary of the significance of 
the differences between relevant compari- 
sons in Table 2. However, when as many 
comparisons are simultaneously made as 
are shown in Table 3, the confidence that 
one may have in the significance of any 
one finding becomes less reliable. Yet, 
what is of greater interest for our present 
Purposes is the patterning of significant 
differences rather than the fate of any 
single comparison. From this point 0 
view, important findings do emerge 
regarding the effect of the kind of stimu- 
lus word upon the response process for 
the two groups of patients. First, it can _ 
be seen in Tables 2 and 3 that traumatic 

stimulus words elicit more disruption to 
the response process than non-traumatic 4 
stimulus words for brain-damaged as 

well as non-brain-damaged patients: 
Both groups of patients gave significant- 
ly (b < .05) more blocking and multi- 
words on both trials for traumatic stimu- 
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Table 2 


Means and Standard Deviations of Blocking, Multi-Words and 
Repetitions for Brain-Damaged and Non-Brain-Damaged Patients on 
Trial I and Trial II According to Word Type 


` Trial I 


Brain-Damaged 

X 

S.D. 
Non-Brain-Damaged 
X 
S.D. 


Brain-Damaged 
Xe 
S.D. 
Non-Brain-Damaged 
X 
S.D. 


lus words, and the variability for non- 
traumatic words was consistantly less. 
Only the number of repetitions for both 
groups showed no differences between 
traumatic and non-traumatic stimulus 
words. Thus, it appears that the trau- 
matic value of a stimulus word does not 
differentially effect brain-damaged and 
non-brain-damaged psychiatric patients 
as compared to non-traumatic stimulus 
words, leaving this distinction a poor 
basis for attempting to discriminate 
brain-damaged from non-brain-damaged 
patients. ; 

On the other hand, no significant 


` differences at all appear between the 


3 ad 


traumatic and unclassified words. That 
is, the amount of blocking, repetition and 


* multi-words elicited by unclassified 


words did not differ significantly for 
brain-damaged and non-brain-damaged 
patients. With this in mind one can there- 
fore understand how the effects of un- 


Blocking 


Multi-Word Repetition 


1.52 |0.64 |0.32 |0.55 |0.94 0.61 |0.98 
1:55 |0.65 |0.32 |0.54 | 1.19 |0.60| 1.18 


classified words did not substantially 
differ from traumatic words when com- 
pared to non-traumatic words. The final 


set of comparisons between non- 
traumatic and unclassified words reveals 
a pattern of significant differences (p < 
.05) similar to the comparison between 
non-traumatic and traumatic words. 
Unclassified words elicited greater diffi- 
culty than. non-traumatic words on all 
variables for Trial I, and blocking for 
Trial II for both groups. In fact, the only 
variable (repetition) on which no differ- 
ences occured when traumatic words 
were compared with non-traumatic 
words, remains one of the two variables 
(repetition, Trial II multi-words) where 
no differences were found when non-trau- 
matic and unclassified words were 
compared. 

Thus, brain-damaged and non-brain- 
damaged pene atients did not re- 
spond differently to the type of stimulus 
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Table 3 
Significance of the Differences in Mean and Variance Between 
Traumatic, Non-Traumatic and Unclassified Words on Trials I and II 


s? Difference 


Traumatic vs. Non-Traumatic: 
Trial I: 
Blocking, Brain-Damaged p<.05 p<.05 
Blocking, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 p<.05 
Multi-Word, Brain-Damaged p<.05 p<.05 
Multi-Word, Non-Brain-Damaged p«.05 p<.05 
Trial II: 
Blocking, Brain-Damaged p<.05 n.s. 
Blocking, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 p<.05 
Multi-Word, Brain-Damaged p<.05 p<.05 
Multi-Word, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 p< o5 
Repetition, Brain-Damaged n.s. n.s. 
Repetition, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 
Traumatic vs. Unclassified: 
Trial I: 
Blocking, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Blocking, Non-Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Multi-Word, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Multi-Word, Non-Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Trial II: 
Blocking, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Blocking, Non-Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Multi-Word, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Multi-Word, Non-Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Repetition, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Repetition, Non-Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Non-Traumatic vs. Unclassified: 
Trial I: V 
Blocking, Brain-Damaged p<.05 
Blocking, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 
Multi-Word, Brain-Damaged p<.05 
Multi-Word, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 
Trial II: 
Blocking, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Blocking, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 
Multi-Word, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Multi-Word, Non-Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Repetition, Brain-Damaged n.s. 
Repetition, Non-Brain-Damaged p<.05 


Note:—n.s. = not Statistically significant (p > 05). 
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Variable 


Brain-Damage — No-Brain-Damage 
Trial I, Reaction Time: 
traumatic 
non-traumatic 
unclassified 
ae Trial I, Blocking: 
traumatic 
non-traumatic 
unclassified 
Trial I, Multi-Word: 
traumatic 
non-traumatic 
unclassified 
ty Trial IT, Reaction Time: 
traumatic 
non-traumatic 
unclassified 
Trial II, Blocking: 
traumatic 
non-traumatic 
7 unclassified 
De Trial Il, Repetition: 
traumatic 
non-traumatic 
unclassified 
Trial II, Multi-Word: 
traumatic 
non-traumatic 
unclassified 


iN 


word with respect to blocking, multi- 
words or repetition. Our data show that 
traumatic and  unclassified stimulus 
words elicit greater disruption to the 
Js. response process than non-traumatic 
- words for both brain-damaged and non- 
brain-damaged psychiatric patients; little 
difference appeared between traumatic 
and unclassified words; only the amount 
of repetition appeared unaffected by the 
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Table 4 
Factor Analysis of Expanded Word Association Test Results 


Commu- 
nalities 


TI 

67 

in 

.68 

.64 

14 

] 78 
00 45 -48 44 
-31 35 -.76 81 
-87 -.15 -25 84 
-46 -.09 -.10 .23 
-85 -.01 -45 AXE) 
-39 -.07 -.13 64 
-87 05 -.07 16 
-83 11 -24 15 
-.04 89 ~.09 81 
00 95 ~.09 91 
-.08 85 ~.03 412 
-.69 .62 

56 


type of stimulus word for both groups. 

In order to examine the data from a 
different perspect and locate a stable set 
of specific variables that might maximally 
discriminate brain-damaged from non- 


brain-damaged psychiatric patients, the 
data were intercorrelated and the result- 


ing matrix of correlations was factor- 
analyzed and verimaxed. This resulted in 
a three factor solution which clearly 
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denotes the major dimensions of the 
response process consistent across word 
type and group membership (i.e., brain- 
damaged or non-brain-damaged). Table 
4 shows the rotated factor matrix for this 
solution. 


Factor I (Blocking): all blocking and 
reaction time variables across word type 
and for both trials load strongly on this 
factor; all others do not. 


Factor II (Repetition): this factor is 
marked only by repetition variables. 


Factor III (Multi-Words): all multi- 
word variables across word type for both 
trials load strongly on this factor; all 
others do not. 


On the basis of this three factor 
solution, and the previous observations 
that differences in responses according to 
the kind of stimulus word did not differ- 
entiate between brain-damaged and non- 
brain-damaged patients whereas sub- 
stantial differences did occur in terms of 
total number of blocking, multi-words 
and repetition, we reasoned that the total 
number of repetitions, blocking and 
multi-words for both trials might be the 
best predictors — for discriminating 
between the groups. Using these five vari- 
ables (total number of blocking and 
multi-words for Trials I and II, and total 
number of repetitions) a discriminant 
analysis was performed (BMD 04M). In 
order to assure ourselves that this was the 
simplest solution, another analysis was 
also performed, entering only the three 
variables representing disturbances for 
Trial II (i.e.,. Trial II blocking, multi- 
words and repetition). Both analyses 
yielded highly satisfactory solutions that 
were near! a identical. In both solutions 
86 out of 90 patients were correctly classi- 
fied as brain-damaged or non-brain- 
damaged; in both the same two patients 
were incorrectly classified as brain- 
damaged when they were not, and the 
Same two other patients classed as non- 
brain-damaged when they were. Thus, 
the second solution using only Trial II 
blocking, multi-words and repetition 
appeared to have the edge over the first 
solution because of its economy. Table 5 
shows the results of the second solution. 
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In Table 5, ranks 1-30 represent a 
classification as brain-damaged on the. 
basis of Trial II blocking, multi-words | 
and repetition only; ranks 31-90 repre- - 
sent a classification as non-brain-dam- 
aged on the same basis. The actual status 
of the patient on the basis of neurological 
examination is also indicated as brain- 
damaged (BD) or non-brain-damaged 
(NBD). It can be seen that the first 25 of 
30 brain-damaged patients were von 
classified without overlap when the tota 
number of blocking, multi-words and 
repetition for Trial [I are each weighted 
by the discriminant function co- 
efficients obtained (0.00374 for block- 
ing; 0.00425 for repetition; and 0.00345 
for multi-words). There is some overlap | 
for the next seven patients. Two non- | 
brain-damaged patients are classified as 
brain-damaged and one brain-damaged 
patient is classified as non-brain- 
damaged. Only one other patient was 
misclassified. A brain-damaged patient, 
fell in the midst of the non-brain- 
damaged patients and was therefore mis- — 
classified. Another way of looking at 
these results is that approximately 6 per 
cent of the total number of brain- 
damaged patients were misclassified #8 
non-brain-damaged (83 per cent correctly 
classified without any overlap at all). 
Approximately 3 per cent of the wr 
brain-damaged patients were mises 
fied as brain-damaged (60 per cen 
correctly classified without overlap). 
Thus, it was possible to discriminate 
effectively between brain-damaged ;BH 
non-brain-damaged psychiatric patients 
on the basis of weighted amounts 0 
blocking, multi-words and repetitions on 
Trial II with only four errors of classi- | 
fication out of 90 cases; the region of over- 
lap was small for three out of the four 
cases; two brain-damaged patients were 
misclassified as non-brain-damaged an 
two non-brain-damaged patients Were 
misclassified as brain-damaged. 


Discussion Ws; 

The present findings, that psychiatric 
patients suffering from impairments in 
cerebral functioning show very signifi- 
cantly more instances of sed multi- 
words and repetitions on Trial II of the 
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Table 5 
Discriminant Analysis of Expanded Word Association Test Results 
Based Upon Trial II Blocking, Repetition and Multi-Words 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 BD .19091 50 NBD .03754 
6 BD .17959 51 NBD .03726 
7 BD .17817 52 NBD .03708 
8 BD .17440 53 NBD 03667 
9 BD .16151 54 BD 03541 
10 BD .15089 55 NBD 03541 
11 BD .13648 56 NBD .03409 
12 BD .12874 57 NBD 03322 
13 BD 12698 58 NBD 03322 
14 BD 12449 59 NBD 03247 
15 BD .12418 60 NBD 03012 
16 BD .12404 61 NBD .02904 
17 BD .12370 62 NBD 02719 
18 BD .12370 63 NBD 02667 
19 BD 11984 64 NBD 02633 
20 BD .11740 65 NBD .02559 
21 BD .11543 66 NBD 02472 
22 BD 11531 67 NBD 02345 
23 BD .10669 68 NBD .02345 
24 BD .10566 69 NBD 02317 
25 BD .09486 70 NBD 01995 
26 NBD 09468 71 NBD 01995 
27 BD 09141 72 NBD 01972 
28 BD 08596 73 NBD 01972 
29 BD 08351 74 NBD .01943 
30 NBD 08198 75 NBD .01868 
31 NBD 07472 76 NBD 01811 
32 BD 06731 71 NBD 01546 
33 NBD 406053 78 NBD .01495 
34 NBD .05997 79 NBD .01466 
35 NBD 05657 80 NBD 01466 
36 NBD 05651 81 NBD 01196 
37 | NBD 05406 82 | NBD .01196 
38 NBD 05214 83 NBD 01173 
39 NBD 04972 84 NBD 01093 
40 NBD 04829 85 NBD 01064 
04559 86 NBD 00851 


Note: — Ranks 1-30 represent classification as brain-damage. 
Ranks 31 - 90 represent classification as no-brain damage. 


Sum Blocking, Trial IL. 0.00374 
Sum Repetitions, Trial II. 0.00425 
Sum Multi-Words, Trial II. 0.00345 


DEDE 


Discriminant Function Coeficients: 
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Expanded Word Association Test than 
psychiatric patients free of cerebral dys- 
function, confirm Appelbaum’s (1963) 
earlier finding. In addition, we discovered 
that the kinds of differences occuring on 
Trial II also occur on Trial I with the 
same level of significance (p < .001), and 
that, in general, unimpaired patients are 
more stable in the number of blocking, 
multi-words and repeats that they show 
on both trials. Appelbaum's (1963) 
report, however, does not include an 
account of the effects of cerebral dys- 
function on Trial I for his sample, so it is 
not possible to compare our findings to 
his. That brain-damaged patients should 
experience greater difficulty on both trials 
is not an altogether unexpected finding. If 
the cognitive functions of word finding 
and concentration are central to the 
response process on Trial II, they are no 
less essential to the rapid delivery of a 
single, appropriate, initial association. 
Perhaps, as Appelbaum (1963) argues, 
Trial II may be more difficult, requiring 
in addition the rapid recall of the initial 
association, shifting, and finding a new 
word to replace it with. If this is so, then 
it is possible that patients less impaired 
than our own might be able to deal more 
effectively with Trial I than Trial II. At 
present, however, this assertion is in want 
of demonstration. 

Our next finding, that brain-damaged 
psychiatric patients did not differ from 
non-brain-damaged psychiatric patients 
in their reactions to the type of stimulus 
word (i.e., traumatic), is also not an alto- 
gether unexpected finding. Past studies 
with the Word Association Test have 
shown that differential reactions to word 
type are largely a function of psycho- 
pathology and character attitude 
(Rapaport, Gill, & Schafer, 1946). Since 
both our brain-damaged and non-brain- 
damaged groups were also psychiatric 
patients of similar ranges of ego weak- 
ness, no differences in this area might 
have been expected unless cerebral dys- 
function markedly interferes: with cogni- 
tive control (i.e., defense effectiveness). 
Apparently, at least with the relatively 
mildly impaired Patients we studied, it 
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did not. It is also not possible to directly 
compare our own findings with those of 
Appelbaum (1963) since the range of ego P 
weakness within which his brain- 
damaged patients functioned is not 
known. However, consistent with these 
results, he did find that traumatic stimu- 
lus words elicited more blocking for all 
his groups — psychiatric, normal and 
brain-damaged. He also found, as we did, 
that the number of repetitions was not af- 
fected by word type for his brain-damaged 
patients. 


It is rewarding to discover that we were 
able to discriminate brain-damaged from 
non-brain-damaged psychiatric patients 
with accuracy on the basis of the number 
of instances of blocking, multi-words and 
repetition alone. Even choosing these 
variables for Trial II and weighing them 
by the discriminant function coefficients 
obtained permitted a discrimination in 
which only four out of 90 patients were 
misclassified. Twenty-eight (94 per cent) ^ 
of the 30 brain-damaged patients were 
correctly classified. Fifty-eight (97 per 
cent) of the non-brain-damaged patients 
were correctly classified. For three out of 
the four misclassifications the range of 
overlap was small, spanning only seven 
patients. In fact, 83% of the brain- 
damaged patients were correctly classified 
without any overlap at all. Only 60% of 
the non-brain-damaged patients were 
correctly classified without overlap, but 
this attenuated figure occured because 0 
one brain-damaged patient who fell in the 
midst of the non-brain-damaged range. If 
this case is removed the per cent of non- 
brain-damaged patients correctly classi- 
fied without overlap jumps to 95 per cent 
These levels of discriminability are con- 
siderably higher than those obtained by 
Appelbaum (1963); the differences might, 
in part, be due to the procedures used for 
discrimination. Our discriminations 
derive from a discriminant analysis that 
simultaneously combines the effects of al 
three variables and weights each by an 
individual discriminant function 
coefficient for maximum _ separation. 
Appelbaum (1963), however, did not 
weight his variables, sometimes use 
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them singly rather than in combination, 
and selected his cut-off points “by in- 
spection". Even with these less powerful 
methods he was able to obtain satisfactory 
discrimination from an investigative 
point of view. For example, he was able 
to correctly classify 53 per cent of his 
brain-damaged patients and 86 per cent 
of his non-brain-damaged patients using 
only repetition. With the addition of 
multi-words and other disturbances that 
he scored (i.e., perseveration, unrelated 
responses) he was able to correctly 
classify 70 per cent of the brain-damaged 
patients and 87 per cent of the non-brain- 
damaged patients. His regions of overlap 
are, however, not reported. Perhaps the 
only significant difference between the 
effectiveness of his predictors and those of 
the present study is that the amount of 
blocking his patients showed was far less 
(i.e., “relatively small number of block- 
ing") than the present patients showed. 
Ultimately, however, the clinician will 
test the mettle of these findings by apply- 
ing the guidelines they offer to his clinical 
practice. It would be tempting to directly 
apply the discriminant function 
coefficients that we generated to other 
groups of patients in order to discriminate 
the brain-damaged from the non-brain- 
damaged. However, it would be most im- 
prudent to do so hastily. There are 
several factors that discourage general- 
ization of the present findings to other 
groups with different characteristics. 
First, it will be recalled that the mean 1Q 
of the patients were in the bright average 
range; all patients were adults with a 
mean age in the mid-thirties; most were 
of urban background and all were the 
kind of patient that seeks assistance at 
private medical facilities, which suggests 
that they had certain socio-cultural factors 
in common (i.e., middle to upper middle 
class). Second, the brain-injured group as 
a whole tended to suffer from relatively 
mild degrees of cerebral impairment. 
Third, the proportions of neurotic, 
borderline and psychotic patients for both 
groups did not differ significantly. We do 
not know how all of these factors, and per- 
haps others unmentioned, influence the 
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response process on the Expanded Word 
Association Test. The only single finding 
that stands out, though it still requires 
replication, is that Appelbaum, com- 
paring age differences in two of his 
studies (1960a, 1963), found that greater 
youthfulness did not alter the way brain- 
damaged patients responded to Trial II. 
Were any of these factors to differentially 
influence the response process in some 
systematic way, then the base rates for the 
variables and/or the manifestations of 
cerebral dysfunction would be different 
among other populations. An indiscrimi- 
nant application of the present values to 
other populations where base rates are 
different would result in misclassification 
in either direction. For example, were 
these values applied to a population 
where the severity of dysfunction was 
greater one would risk the error of classi- 
fying a number of mildly impaired 
patients as free of impairment. On the 
other hand, were the values applied to a 
population where impairment was 
minimal, one would risk the error of 
classifying unimpaired patients as im- 
paired. Therefore, these values hold as 
approximate only for populations similar 
to the present on all important factors 
(i.e., extent of impairment, intelligence). 
Clinicians wishing to put these findings 
to work for them should, ideally, repeat 
the experiment for themselves in order to 
generate their own values for the popu- 
lations they study, or, at least, assure 
themselves that their populations do not 
differ in important respects from the 
present. 

The compellingness of these findings 
might also tend to overshadow the fact 
that we are still dealing with the use of a 
clinical tool in discriminating brain- 
damaged from non-brain-damaged 
psychiatric patients. In this study we are 
primarily concerned with finding ways of 
enhancing our reliability in detecting 
possible cerebral impairments among 
psychiatric patients that might otherwise 
go undiscovered upon examination by 
someone other than an experienced 
neurologist in an initial examination. 
These findings show the Expanded Word 
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Association Test to be a worthy tool in 
this respect. It is also an attractive screen- 
ing tool not only because of its powerful 
discriminability, but also because of its 
economy. It requires little training to 
learn to administer and requires little 
time (10-15 minutes) for administration. 
When guided by a trained clinical ear, it 
also reveals much about the patient’s 
characterological and emotional status. 
But it is only one imperfect tool and 
should not be relied upon alone for 
making important clinical decisions. It 
does not substitute for wisdom and 
experience. For example, trained 
clinicians will know that not all multi- 
words occur in the same manner. Some 
may occur as a consequence of a brain- 
damaged patient attempting to cope with 
the time pressure of the task when a 
single word is not readily available. 
Other kinds of multi-words may occur 
when a defensive patient attempts to cen- 
sor the word that does come to his mind. 
It is therefore our practice to recommend 
its use in conjunction with other clinical 
tools sensitive to the cognitive effects of 
cerebral dysfunction (ie., Expanded 
Memory Scale, Bachrach, 1969) and to 
insist upon an integration of the test find- 
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ings with a careful examination of 
clinical history and all other informatioi 
available about the patient. 
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Associated Personality Differences in Delinquents and Non-Delinquents 
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University of Wyoming 


Summary: Sex associated personality differences were examined in delinquent and non-delin- 
quent adolescents using the EPPS. Greater similarity was found between EPPS needs of male and 
female delinquents than between male and female non-delinquents. In particular, delinquent males 
do not show the normal sex differences of males having greater need for Achievement, Autonomy, j 
and Heterosexuality and females having greater Intraceptive, Abasement, and Endurance needs. 


Numerous studies have been conducted 
investigating such diverse factors in de- 
linquency as social class (Anthony, 1968); 
birth order (Berg, Fearnleý, Paterson, 
Pollock, & Vallance, 1967); fantasy 
(Cowden, Basset, & Cohen, 1969); time 
perspective (Stein, Sarbin, & Kulik, 
1968); reading performance (Critchley, 
1968); anxiety (Kissel, 1967); and in- 
telligence (Ahmad, 1966). Neglected, 
however, has been consideration of sex- 
linked personality differences; and, the 
present research investigates need differ- 
ences in personality as measured by the 
Edwards Personality Preference Schedule 
(EPPS) (Edwards, 1959). ? 

Subjects and. Procedure 

Two adolescent groups, delinquent and 
non-delinquent were administered the 
EPPS. The delinquent group. consisted 
of 49 boys and 46 girls committed respec- 
tively to the Wyoming Industrial Insti- 
tute and the Wyoming Girls School. The 
non-delinquent group was composed of 
49 males and 46 females with no delin- 
quent history enrolled in Wyoming pub- 
lic high schools and matched with respect 
to age and parental occupational level. 
Mean ages were: delinquent males, 
17.05; delinquent females, 16.50; non- 
delinquent males, 17.02; non-delinquent 
females, 16.50. 


Results and Discussion 

Table 1 indicates that non-delinquent 
males differed from non-delinquent fe- 
males on eight EPPS variables. In con- 
trast to their female counterparts, non- 
delinquent males evidence significantly 
greater need for Achievement, Autonomy, 
Dominance, and Heterosexuality. The 
non-delinquent female, however, has 


greater Intraceptive, Abasement, 
Change, and Endurance needs than does 
the male non-delinquent. Fewer sexual 
differences are observed in the delinquent 
sample. Like the non-delinquents, the 
delinquent male need for Dominance is 
greater than that of the female delinquent 
and the females are higher on the EPPS 
variables of Affiliation, Nurturance, and 
Change. However, delinquents do not 
evidence the usual sex differences of 
males, having greater need for Achieve- 
ment, Autonomy, and Heterosexuality 
and females having greater Intraceptive, 
Abasement; and Endurance needs. Sex 
differences are not as pronounced in the 
delinquent group as in the non-delin- 
quent group. Essentially, the need con- 
stellations emerging from our results 
suggest a greater concordance between 
male and female needs in the delinquent 
group than in the non-delinquent group. 
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Programmed Interpretation of the MMPI 


HORACE M. MANNING 
Portland State University 


Summary: The development of programmed, actuarial interpretation of personality tests, 
especially the MMPI, is discussed. The presentation secks to present a synoptic overview of the topic, 
including its more important trends, apparent present status, and possible consequences. Several 
commercially available systems are described, and an example of the output of each of three of them, 
in interpreting the same MMPI protocol, is presented for comparative illustration. 


Mechanized procedures for scoring of 
questionnaire or self-report tests have 
been available for some time. The avail- 
ability of mechanized interpretation is 
more recent, with most work in this area 
the product of the past decade. In fact, the 
public presentation of the results of 
mechanized interpretation has occurred 
mostly in the past few years. Such 
interpretative procedures have been 
reported with pe sho lade tests, 
eg. the Rorschach sychodiagnostik 
(Piotrowski, 1964), the Sixteen Person- 
ality-Factor (16 PF) test (Eber, 1964), 
and the California Psychological Inven- 
tory (CPI) (Finney, 1966b), but most 
have involved the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory - (MMPI). 
Although the field has developed rapidly 
and seems apt to continue to do so, 
enough material has emerged in pub- 
lished or available form to make at least 
an initial evaluation and tentative review 
seem worth presenting at this time. That 
is the purpose of this article. 


Of Actuarial Approaches 
and the MMPI 


Aside from its widespread use, with its 
attendant availability and familiarity, the 
MMPI has other characteristics which 
have probably contributed to its favored 
use in this area. Some of these are his- 
torical. 

Gordon Allport spoke of the distinction 
between ‘“‘nomothetic” and  "idio- 
graphic" — or more recently, *dimen- 
sional” and “morphogenic” (Allport, 
1962) — descriptions of personality, and 
a case could be made for the respective 
appropriateness of tests like the MMPI 
to the former, and those like the 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostik to the latter. 


While it would be oversimplified to 
regard this difference as an absolute dis- 
tinction, it does seem accurate to describe 
the MMPI as having been based on an 
actuarial approach — of comparing a 
person’s response characteristics with 
those of various criterion groups. It is 
probably also justifiable to regard its sub- 
sequent development as the apotheosis of 
this approach. 

Its early promise, and the subsequent 
accretion of the really sizeable array of 
information relating its scores to divers 
personality characteristics, made likely 
the quest for its automated evaluation. In 
fact, it seems in retrospect to this writer to 
have been almost inevitable. The saving 
of skilled time is immediately apparent, 
but in addition it seems likely that pro- 
grammed interpretation has the possible 
capacity of excelling the human inter- 
preter `— even the skilled human in- 
terpreter. 

It is indeed arguable whether much 
programmed MMPI interpretation has 
yet reached such a level, but it is this 
writer's impression that at least one of the 
methods reported, that of Caldwell 
(1966, 1970a, 1970b), often does so. In 
fact, one of the reasons for its develop- 
ment was its author's observation that so 
much relevant actuarial information had 
become available, that it tended to strain 
human capacities to keep it all in mind 
when interpreting a given MMPI (Cald- 
well, 1970, p. 8). At such a point, the 
switch to programming would seem the 
better, not just the more expedient, 
choice, 

After the initial development of the 
MMPI in essentially its modern form, 
the observation emerged that its scores 
were associated with a larger array o! 
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personality characteristics than its scales 
had originally been set up to measure. 
This trend has been rather fully com- 
mented on elsewhere; among its results 
was the growth of interest in the promise 
of its actuarial interpretation, which is 
perhaps best described and foreseen in an 
article entitled, “Wanted — A Good 
Cookbook," by Meehl (1956), which was 
originally a presidential address to the 
Midwestern Psychological Association. 
In it, he pointed out not only the saving of 
skilled time of such a “cookbook” ap- 
proach, but also some implications of im- 
proved validity, which had emerged in re- 
lated form in his controversial book on 
clinical-vs.-actuarial assessment (1954). 
The Two “Cookbooks” 
Separate interpretative formulae and 
rules for the MMPI emerged, but noth- 
ing really akin to the *'cookbook" of 
Meehl’s address, until the successive 
appearance of the books of Marks and 
Seeman (1963) and of Gilberstadt and 
Duker (1965). These two works each pre- 
sent a tabulation of demographic, behav- 
ioral, and diagnostic information found to 
characterize patients in each of a number 
of MMPI scoring categories. They pre- 
sent such data on 16 and 19 such cate- 
gories, respectively. Some of these two 
sources’ categories overlap, so their total 
is less than the apparent 35 (i.e., 16 plus 
19); the effective total of unique types 
being variously estimated as 
(Caldwell, 1966) or 29 (Payne & 
Wiggins, 1968), depending largely on the 
exactitude of correspondence of specifi- 


: cations demanded before concluding that 


two categories are essentially one. 


,, Having 26 to 29 profile types for which 

cookbook" data exist that would enable 
à clerically competent aide to list prob- 
ably relevant characteristics is indeed of 
real help to an MMPI interpreter, but it 
appears to be not enough, in this sense: A 
very large proportion of Ss’ MMPI 
Scores do not fit into any of these cate- 
Bories, which makes these ‘‘cookbooks” 
unusable for them. 


This difficulty was foreseen when they 
appeared, but whereas Marks and 
Seeman found that about 80% of their Ss 
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fit their categories, a number of subse- 
quent studies (Fowler & Coyle, 1968; 
Huff, 1965; Meikle & Gerritse, 1970; 
Owen, 1970; Pauker, 1966; Payne & 
Wiggins, 1968; Shultz, Gibeau, & 
Barry, 1968; Sines, 1966; Vestre & Klett, 
1969) have yielded notably lower per- 
centages, even when the two "'cook- 
books’” categories were combined as 
suggested above, or when these cross-vali- 
dation groups were maximally similar to 
the original ones, or even when the classi- 
fication rules were "relaxed" (i.e., vio- 
lated). With so many cases not account- 
able-for, the conclusion seems justified 
that these “cookbooks” are at present 
useful but decidedly limited sources in the 
quest for adequate interpretation-by- 
rule. 


Fully Programmed 
Systems of Interpretation 

This brings us to the development of 
systems of MMPI interpretation that are 
indeed capable of handling all MMPI 
score patterns, and of being carried out by 
a machine or by a person who needs only 
to follow instructions exactly. At present, 
four such systems are definitely known to 
this writer, and will each be described 
below. It should be noted that the present 
account is not offered as a definitive 
review, but as a comparative survey of 
rather fully reported and widely available 
existing systems; it is likely that others 
exist, and almost surely others are under 
development. 

Of the four programmed systems men- 
tioned, three are available commercially, 
and one is planned to be. They vary con- 
siderably in a number of respects, includ- 
ing comparative method of interpre- 
tation, extensiveness, and cost. 


Comparative Interpretation 
of the Same MMPI 

To facilitate comparison, and because 
no published examples of some of them 
are available, an example of the interpre- 
tative output of each of three of them will 
be quoted in full. These examples are the 
resultant analyses of identical MMPI 
data; i.e., the present author sent each 
interpretative service a copy of the same 
MMPI answer sheet, fully completed by 
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one $ on one occasion, together with only 
the few basic data required by the pro- 
grams, e.g., his age, sex, marital status, 
and education. 

Of course, results of only a single S’s 
testing are not suitable for rigorous 
evaluation, and are not so intended. They 
do, however, seem to furnish apt material 
for illustration and broad comparison, 
and in the writer's opinion are each 
rather fairly representative of other 
examples he has seen of each system's 
output. 


The Comparison Subject 


A descriptive and diagnostic summary 
of the $ whose MMPI data were used, 
made by the present writer prior to and 
independently of these test results, is as 
follows: 

He is a 29-year-old white male, a college gradu- 
ate, and employed. 

His father apres domineering, aggressive, and 
opportunistic if not unprinci "i in a number of 
areas; his mother appears hypochondriacal, de- 
manding, and PERPE often appropriately troubled 
with feelings of inadequacy. The only clear impres- 
sions of his only sibling, a married sister, are of even 
greater status-consciousness than the $, and of strik- 
ing affective flatness. His relations with his family 
are essentially hostile-dependent, probably quite 
largely in consequence of their having encouraged 
financial dependency but offering little emotional 
acceptance or support. 

In general, he tends to respond to threatening 
situations with verbal hostility, often including 
threatened physical hostility, and with illness. He 
tends to use a combination of histrionic and h 
chondriacal reactions to escape from trying and/or 


1 
Scale: ? LF K Hs 


T Score: OK 36 60 48 59 
Profile Code: *4"9658'273-1/0: 


4 The Mayo Clinic Program 


This program is also called “The 
Psychological Corporation MMPI 
Reporting Service," since it is now avail- 
able through the Psychological Corpor- 
ation. Its development was reported by 
Rome, Swenson, Mataya, McCarthy, 
Pearson, Keating, & Hathaway (1962), 
and by Pearson, Swenson, Rome 
Mataya, & Brannick (1964), and a more 
recent descriptive summary is presented 
by Pearson & Swenson (1967). 
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tiring obligations. Though such motivation seems 
etiologically important in his illnesses, he really 
does get sick and sometimes severely so. The 
illnesses tend to be gastro-intestinal or skeleto- 
muscular; apparent accident-proneness has some- 
times resulted in traumatic ills. He seems to have 
trouble with drug dependency, especially with pain- 
reducing synthetic drugs. 

His present marriage is his second, and is rather 
recent for this writer to hazard predictions of its 
success. By no means strikingly happy or serene, it 
seems to have furnished the S with new satis- 
factions-vs.-problems to a greater than ordinary 
degree. 

is sex life is probably largely satisfactory, but he. 
often tends to regard women as primarily suitable 
for sexual and/or domestic purposes, eclipsing their 
being viewed as people. f 

Generally his jobs have been in salaried white- 
collar work, where his performance appears to be 
erratic. Sometimes very competent, his industri- 
ousness is too often drama- or status-oriented in its 
aims. When such incentives are absent or not well 
sustained, he tends to perform much less well and to 
default on promises and obligations. He tends to 
engage in manipulation of business superiors, and if 
this does not work, sometimes sets up his bosses for 
court action. 

He tends to be generous and intrusive towards 
people initially, then controlling and demanding as 
he gets to know them. He is, however, genuinely 
loyal to those who are not driven away by his hostile 
and demanding qualities. 

He is strikingly and chronically unable to relax, 
probably at least in part due to his feelings of anger 
and to skeleto-muscular tension. He usually has a 
number of hobbies, generally expensive and often 
status-oriented, but they seem to offer him only 
transient or espisodic relief in this regard. t 

Diagnostic impression: hysterical personality 
(histronic personality disorder), with hypochron- 
drical and antisocial features. 


This.$'s MMPI scores were as follows: 
EAM 678 .9 D 
D Hy Pd Mf Pa Pt Sc Ma Si 
65 60 81 71 73 64 71 75 40 
'"F-[K Lfd 


Based on work begun in the late 
'1950’s, this program has been in use at 
the Mayo Clinic since 1961, and data 
have been gathered there and elsewhere 
on a large number of Ss, many of them 
general medical patients, as is appro" 
priate in view of the important purpose $ 
being the expedient production of inter” 
pretative data useful to physicians W E 
are not psychiatrists. More specialized 9 
sophisticated users are perhaps likely t0 
question (a) the adequacy of its brief an 
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somewhat sketchy descriptions of the S, 
and (b) perhaps also their resultant 
validity. 

It does indeed appear that these inter- 
pretations could go much farther than 
they do, and it is strange that in the most 
recent MMPI manual, the only section 
devoted to interpretation is entitled 
“Computer Interpretation of the 
MMPI” and is devoted to a brief descrip- 
tion of the Mayo service, and to nothing 
else (Hathaway & McKinley, 1967, p. 
31). Few knowledgeable users of the test 
would agree with the tacit implication 
that these interpretations exhaust the in- 
formation to be gotten from the test, or 
even usually or nearly so. 


On the other hand, a study of this pro- 
pams validity was reported by Glueck & 

eznikoff (1965), whose findings were 
encouraging, indicating a considerable 
and statistically significant degree of 
agreement between the statements of this 

MPI program and the conclusions 
reached from projective tests on the same 
Ss. In this study, the computer less often 
saw pathology in the findings, indicating 
some combination of its greater tendency 
to false negatives, or of the projective-test 
judges to false positives. 


_ This program, which has been pub- 
lished in its entirety (Marks & Seeman, 
1963, pp. 307-311; Pearson & Swenson, 
1967, pp. 32-34), consists (a) of a number 
of statements describing the results of 
each scale, first the “validity” scales (L, 
F, and Ķ) and then the regular “clinical” 
scales (1 through 0) being thus described 
in descending order of elevation,and (b) of 
11 “branching operations,” or program 
modifications for configurational 
analysis. These latter, which help elimi- 
nate contradictions and improve some- 
what on the inadequacies of a purely 
scale-by-scale analysis, may be illustrated 
by quoting one of them: 

(Branch 5, called “Anxious psychopath”) If age 
ine and Pd > 24 and Pt > 30 male for] 5 female 
i lese are raw scores], do not print Pd and Pt. Print 
instead: “Patient is aware of and concerned about 


social attitudes and emotional impulses but unable 
to control them (Pearson & Swenson, 1967, p. 341.” 


In summary, it seems fair to regard this 
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program as being primarily dependent on 
scale-by-scale analysis rather than of pat- 
terns of configurations of scores. The 
drawbacks of the scale-by-scale approach 
are sometimes illustrated (or parodied) 
with such banalities as, “He tests as hav- 
ing a high degree of schizophrenia, 
moderate  obsessionalism, and little 
paranoia," and this program is clearly 
much better than that. However, its 
“branching rules" serve largely to reduce 
contradictions, and add rather little con- 
figural content. Dahlstrom and Welsh's 
MMPI Handbook, e.g., gives interpre- 
tative summaries for 37 different two- 
scale score combinations (1960, pp. 167- 
212), and little of this or similar material 
is used. And even the function of elimi- 
nating contradictions is not entirely 
carried out, for inconsistencies still occur 
in some reports; e.g., in the report quoted 
below, the Moenia] adjectives are pre- 
sented as supposedly descriptive of the 
same person: “highly rebellious,” 
“orderly,” “conscientious,” and "'un- 
reliable." On the other hand, the brevity 
of the reports, and their succinctness 
within their limitations, may make them 
useful for quick diagnostic appraisal, 
especially in unspecialized or non- 
psychiatric services. The current test 
catalog of the Psychological Corporation 
gives the cost as $3.00 for one, descending 
with increasing orders to, e.g., five for 
$1.50 each (1970, p. 33). 


This prema interpretation for the 
present $ is as follows: 


Consider psychiatric evaluation. < 

Highly rebellious and nonconformist. Unreliable. 
Shallow feelings and loyalties. Poor family and 
social relationships. 

Restless and impulsive. Scattered interests and 
energies. Probable superficial gaiety and gregari- 
ousness. y» 

Touchy. Overly responsive to opinions of others. 
Inclined to blame others for own difficulties. 3 

Probably sensitive and idealistic with high 
esthetic, cultural and artistic interests. L 

Tends toward abstract interests such as science, 
philosophy and religion, — 

Mildly depressed or pessimistic. — 

Conscientious, orderly and self-critical. ) 

Slightly more than average number of physical 
complaints, some concern about bodily functions 
and physical health. A 

Probably socially outgoing and gregarious. 
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The Fowler-Roche Program 


This program was developed by R. D. 
Fowler, Jr., of the University of 
Alabama, and is available through the 
Roche Psychiatric Service Institute. In a 
sense, it may be considered intermediate 
between the Mayo system presented im- 
mediately above, and the Caldwell system 
to be presented next below, both with 
respect to (a) its extensiveness and (b) its 
relative dependence on scale-by-scale 
interpretation vs. configural or pattern 
interpretation. In other words, it gen- 
erally describes a $ more fully than Mayo 
but less so than Caldwell, and it makes 
more use of configural analysis than 
Mayo but much less than Caldwell. 
However, its cost (currently $2.50 each, 
with lower large-usage rates) is about 
the same as those of Mayo and much 
lower than Caldwell’s (currently $20.00 
each), which is almost surely one reason 
for its wide usage. 

Although examples of its output have 
been published (Fowler & Miller, 1969; 
Webb, Miller, & Fowler, 1969a), its 
program has not, nor are most accounts 
very descriptive of its essential procedure. 
This unavailability of its program does 
not seem surprising; it would be very 
long, and concerns about using it for 
unfair competition do not seem paranoid. 
However, a reasonably adequate under- 
standing of how it goes about its inter- 
pretative analysis seems desirable and 
justifiable. 


Fortunately, one account gives a 
general overview, and is worth quoting. 
One can compare its successive 
procedural steps with their resultant 
output in the example furnished by its 
interpretation of our present $'s MMPI, 
which is quoted in full further below. 


Here is the description of the interpre- 
tative system: 


In its interpretation, the computer utilizes a large 
library of descriptive Paragraphs. A series of config- 
ural rules determines the Paragraphs, and the se- 
quence in which they are to be printed in a given 
report. 

The computer first inspects the pattern of scores 
on the validity scales . . . If the pattern of the valid- 
ity scales identifies the test as being of questionable 
validity, the computer selects from the statement 
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library a paragraph informing the reader that the 
validity is doubiíul, and how this fact influences the 
patient's test results. [If the validity-scale pattern 
doesnot appear questionable, it also clearly appears 
that the computer selects statements appropriate to 
this state of affairs. Cf. first paragraph of interpreta- 
tive example below.] 

"The computer then examines the clinical scales, 
identifying the configuration of the highest two or 
three scales, and depending on the scales and their 
relative elevations, locates the appropriate interpre- 
tative paragraph in the statement library. For each 

ssible two-point code (i. e., the two scales with the 

ighest scores), a number of alternative paragraphs. 
exist depending on the presence of other scale eleva- 
tions and on the patient's sex, age, marital status, 
etc. [Cf. second paragraph of example.] 

In addition, elevations of several of the special 
scales are considered by the computer, as are several 
"decision rules" which evaluate a number of scale 
relationships. On these bases, additional para- 
ps are printed describing the present status of 
the patient and predictions of future developments. 
{From viewing a large number of examples, it is the 
present writer's impression that a scale-by-scale 
analysis of the remaining scales in descending order 
of elevation constitutes a principal feature of this 
portion. Cf. remaining paragraphs of example] 
(Webb, Miller, & Fowler, 19692] 


"This program's interpretation for the 
present $ is as follows: 


The test results of this patient appear to be valid. 
He seems to have made an effort to answer the items 
truthfully and to follow the instructions accurately. 
TTo some extent this may be regarded as a favorable 
prognostic sign since it indicates that he is capable 
of following instructions and able to respond rele- 
vantly and truthfully to personal inquiry. — 

This patient tends to be over-active and m 
sive. He seeks excitement and arousal, and is 
characterized by a high energy level. He may 
expend great effort to accomplish his own desires, 
but he finds it difficult to stick to duties imposed by 
others. He may be sociable and outgoing, but his 
poor judgment and lack of consideration tend to 
alienate others. Poor work adjustment and excessive 
drinking are likely. Among adolescents, college 
students and various low socioeconomic groups, this 
pattern occurs fairly frequently and may have Is 
serious implications. However, acting out and im- 
pulsiveness may be anticipated. Psychiatric patients 
with this pattern are described as over-active, 
irritable and hostile, with poor response to psycho- 
therapy. 7 

He appears to be a hypersensitive person M 
overly responsive to criticism and quick to proje 
the blame for his difficulties on others. Although he 
may be energetic and industrious with a readiness » 
become ego-involved in a variety of activities, his 
tendency to misunderstand and misinterpret p 
actions of others often leads to difficulties in his 
interpersonal relationships. 

There are unusual CIE in this pati" 
thinking which may represent an original or ur 4 
tric orientation or perhaps some schizoid tende 


jent's 


cies. Further information is required to make this. 
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determination. 

He appears to be an idealistic, inner-directed 
person who may be seen as quite socially perceptive 
and sensitive to interpersonal interactions. His 
interest patterns are quite different from those of the 
average male. In a person with a broad educational 
and cultural background this is to be expected, and 
may reflect such characteristics as self-awareness, 
concern with social issues, and an ability to com- 
municate ideas clearly and effectively. In some men, 
however, the same interest pattern may reflect a re- 
jection of masculinity accompanied by a relatively 
passive, effeminate non-competitive personality. 

The test results on this patient are strongly sug- 
gestive of a major emotional disorder. The test 
pattern resembles those of psychiatric outpatients 
who later require inpatient care. Appropriate 
professional evaluation and care and continued ob- 
servation are suggested. 

[Next, the following precautionary paragraph, 
which concludes all reports the present author has 
seen.) 

Note: Although not a substitute for the clinician's 
professional judgment and skill, the MMPI can be a 
useful adjunct in the evaluation and management of 
emotional disorders. The report is for professional 
use only and should not be shown or released to the 
patient. 

Fowler and his associates have con- 
ducted several studies of the judgments of 
professional users of the program, im- 
portantly including evaluation of a 
number of aspects of its apparent validity, 
as well as cost, length, clarity, general 
usefulness, etc., with generally favorable 
results (Fowler & Miller, 1969; Webb, 
Miller, & Fowler, 1969a,b). Amon the 
findings were that while 36% of the 
judges, in evaluat one of their 
patients' reports each, felt that important 
symptoms were left unmentioned, only 
7% felt that unimportant or trivial infor- 
mation was included. Validation studies 
involving comparison with other as- 
sessment data independently arrived at, 
would be welcome. It is understood that 
further studies are in progress, as well as 
the refinement of the program. At 
Present, it seems to impress many profes- 
Sional users as having real utility, and the 
Present writer tends to agree. 


The Caldwell Program 
This program was developed by A. B. 
Caldwell of UCLA, and offered by Clin- 
ical Psychological Services (formerly 
Medical-Psychological Services), an 
organization in which he is importantly 
involved. The $20.00 cost of these inter- 
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pretations is comparatively not cheap, 
and one would expect more from them, to 
justify prices one order of magnitude 
higher than the programs previously 
discussed. They certainly do give more. It 
is also certainly arguable whether they 
are worth it. Some of the issues are some- 
what like a Rolls-Royce-vs.- Volkswagen 
comparison; their resolution depends on 
individual requirements, but relevant in- 
formation does help. 

It is almost paradoxical that this 
program, which impresses this writer as 
almost surely the best available, is not 
described in any published account. 
Present sources have been the transcripts 
of three papers read at meetings 
(Caldwell, 1966, 1970a,b) and corres- 
pondence with their author. 

This system is an almost pure example 
of the use of configural or pattern inter- 
pretation, instead of scale-by-scale anal- 
ysis. 

Most of the MMPI pattern research has started 
by grouping patients on the basis of sharing either 
the same two or three most extreme scales. Thus my 
first step was to gather all available information on 
a particular two-scale or three-scale pattern. This 
involved not only the published literature but metic- 
ulous case reviews as well. The second step was to 
break this down into the variations denn to the 
extremeness of the scores, to age, sex, marital status, 
and to whatever else was relevant, not only to the 
constructs but the particular wording as to the 
degree of severity and likely manifestations of the 
difficulties. . i 

This analysis of clinical thinking broke it down 
into what I have called contingent branches . . . 
Schematically, the steps in such clinical thinking 
can be diagrammed somewhat like the branches of a 
tree. As one moves up the trunk, one searches out 
each branch for the statement that applies. Each bi- 
furcation point has one or a set of contingencies that 
indicate which sub-branch to follow. One then 
comes either to the next bifurcation or finally to the 
end of a limb after meeting all of the successive con- 
tingencies. - . 

o compare Dr. Fowler's system with my own, 
his has the brevity and simplicity necessary for rela- 
tively immediate computerization. Conversely, 
where my emphasis has been on completeness and 
total utilization of the pattern, I quickly ran into 
thousands of statements and related, complex con- 
tingencies. Presumably other psychologists are, or 
will be, working on contingency-branching 
cookbooks, but the pattern-exhaustive approach is 
also person-exhausting to develop (Caldwell, 1966, 

. 8-11]. 

PP What, then, does the end product of a completely 
code-type by code-type approach to recipe writing 
look Tike? One recipe is a collection of 150 to 200 or 
more pairs of logic rules followed by their corres- 
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ponding sentences. The sentence goes into the report 
if the rule applies; if the rule does not apply, then 
one tries out the next rule, and so forth. The sen- 
tences are in the order that they appear in the 
report, and 20 to 30 or even 40 may actually be used 
in any given report. Periodically, there are rules 
that say, “Start a new paragraph here,” or “insert 
the following heading and then start a new para- 
graph here.” At times, it gets more intricate, for 
example, “Start a new paragraph here if and only if 
three or more entries among 1 M 26 apply, 
and if either 27 (a long entry) or any three or more 
of entries 28 through 39 also apply." If that sounds 
complicated, it is. Paragraphing turned out to be a 
most complicated problem: highly elevated profiles 
generated paragraphs that ran a whole page, and 
unelevated profiles led to one-sentence paragraphs, 
so it takes a lot of gymnastics to make everything fall 
out in readable form (Caldwell, 1970b, p. 7]. 

The fact that this program currently 
has a library of over 8000 sentences to be 
used selectively as indicated gives further 
evidence of the amount of work spent on 
it, and this work seems to be continuing. 
Caldwell has referred to his perfectionis- 
tic involvement in the task, and the results 
seem in many ways remarkable. On the 
other hand, some undesirable conse- 
quences may be partly attributable to this 
engrossment. 

First, the program has not been com- 
puterized (although automatic type- 
writing machines are now used), and one 
of the reasons has been the desire to con- 
tinue improving and modifying, which a 
computer would make harder and costlier 
to do (Caldwell, 1970b, pp. 7-8). It also 
seems likely that a computer would make 
the reports cheaper, though of course one 
has to weigh the issues of easy-modifi- 
ability vs. cost. Second has been the lack 

of any readily available description (until 
the present, necessarily abbreviated 
account) of this rather remarkable 
project. 


There have been no formal validity 
studies, and it is to be hoped that such 
will be undertaken. Several less rigorous 


lines of validation evidence are rather 
persuasive: 


1. Being based on careful analysis of 
a virtual Himalaya of empirical data re- 
lating MMPI response characteristics to 
other behavior, the results ought to have 
high probabilistic accuracy. 

2. The program's procedure is 
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essentially using methods of MMPI pat- 
tern interpretation which have been ex- 
tensively studied and reported. In 
general, there are rather good reasons to 
expect the program to do better, since itis 
unlikely that any previous system of 
overall pattern analysis by rule has been 
based on such extensive analysis of so 
much relevant information, and 
compared with a human interpreter, any 
program has complete memory and 
instant recall of what it has once been 
told. 

3. The individual reports generally 
seem impressively accurate to most pro- 
fessional users the author has queried. 
This is the same approach as the user- 
satisfaction studies of Fowler et al. cited 
above, but those studies were based on re- 
sponses of hundreds of Ss to a formal 
questionnaire. However, the Caldwell 
program’s accuracy is at times almost 
eerie; of several examples in this writer's 
experience, its prediction of attempts to 
choke wife and children in a § being seen 
in connection with his having strangled 
his wife and children is perhaps most 
dramatic. 

Caldwell (1966, 1970b) argues the 
supériority of this pattern analysis, over 
scale-by-scale approaches, for at least 
three reasons: (a) Their fuller inter- 
pretative utilization of the data. 
(b) Their freedom from the problem of 
contradictions in the interpretative 
Statements (unless, of course, there are 
contradictory tendencies in the S himself) 
(c) The greater ease of modifying the 
program as knowledge progresses. 

A final observation of Caldwell 
(1970b) that should be of general impor- 
tance beyond the problem of automat 
interpretation is his emergent discovery 
of the apparent redundance of mos 
“special” or additional scales for the 
MMPI. In 1960, Dahlstrom and Welsh 
listed 213 scales available for the MMPI 
(pp. 443-468), and the list has grown 1n 
the decade since till it has been estimat 
that there are more of them than the test 
has items. Some of these would probably 
appear too limited or esoteric for wide 
spread use, but some (of which a good € 
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ample would be the Es, or *Ego-strength" 
scale of Barron, 1953) are often used. 
Quite a few of these latter have rather 
persuasive evidence of empirical and con- 
struct validity. 


However, the issue raised here by 
Caldwell is not primarily one of validity 
but of superfluity. He points out that “for 
many scales, including relatively good 
ones, . . . I found that I could predict the 
raw score from the basic profile [of the 
usual MMPI scales] so well that I could 
not create logic rules that would squeeze 
extra information from the additional 
scale (Caldwell, 1970b, p. 6).” He also 
pointed out that the K-scale correction, 
which is ordinarily only applied to 
certain of the usual scales, was virtually 
mandatory with several special scales he 
did use, in order for them to furnish 
enough unique information to be useful. 


A fair conclusion from this would seem 
to be the advice of (a) caution to prospec- 
tive constructors of special scales, and (b) 

rescription of a re-reading of Meehl & 

athaway's old article on "The K Factor 
as a Suppressor Variable in the MMPI” 
(1946) if they do decide to go ahead. 


_ Arelated and rather interesting conclu- 

sion strikes the present writer, which 
seems important and remarkable enough 
to justify presenting it at least briefly; it is 
this: Weak as they are, the standard 
MMPI scales — if skillfully interpreted, 
using additional subsequent interpreta- 
tive information about them — are 
currently able to assess about as much 
about personality unaided, as with the 
use of any additional scales based on the 
same item pool. 


. This seems implausible, but seems def- 
initely to follow from Caldwell’s em- 
Pirically-supported ^ observations just 
above, and Hathaway, the surviving 
euer of the pair who planned and 
MUN the original development of the 

MPI, commented in his introduction to 
the MMPI Handbook (Dahlstrom and 
Welsh, 1960) that it seemed doubtful that 
Tevision would improve validity. In any 
ine the situation — of one of the 
oremost personality tests which uses un- 
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revised scales that are old enough to vote, 
not just for expediency, but because'it 
may be the most efficient thing to do — is 
a disconcerting one. Will it continue un- 
revised (but with steadily improving 
validity) into the 21st Century? 


With the writer's apologies for this 
“aside,” and hope that its importance 
justifies the digression, here is the 
Caldwell Program's interpretation for 
the present S (all headings are in the 
original, and are part of this program's 
usual format): 


Test Taking Attitude 
He was mildly self-critical in taking the MMPI. 
The profile appears valid. 


Symptoms and Personality Characteristics 

Severe difficulties in impulse control are indi- 
cated. He would be seen as acting out in egocentric, 
self-indulgent, and self-dramatizing ways and as 
seriously lacking in conscience and conformity to the 
public moral code. Difficulties over sexual behavior 
are very typical with this pattern. He tests as 
severely prone to marital conflicts. Difficulties with 
alcohol could become disruptive of his controls. 

The profile indicates hypomanic trends including 
overactive, energetic, and attention-secking be- 
haviors. A few patients with his makeup showed 
paranoid trends such as transitory ideas of reference 
and grandiose trends. He appears ambitious with 
strongly intellectualized, verbal, and expressive 
interests. He tests as prone to overreach and to over- 
compensate, setting unduly high goals as if always 
having to prove himself. He appears talkative if not 
socially assertive, dominant, and extroverted. 

Problems with anger and irritability appear 
chronic. He could be disruptive and possibly 
dangerous to others, either because of his temper or 
through his impulsiveness. He would verbalize guilt 
after acting out, but his ability to profit from exper- 
jence appears limited, and the guilt would not 
dependably inhibit subsequent pa out. 

He tests as rationalizing and self-centered in his 
manipulations of others if not as exploiting them. 
His manipulations are apt to be fairly effective, if 
sometimes obvious. The profile indicates a mod- 
erately severe instability in his longterm pursuit of 
his goals and in job steadiness. His effectiveness 
toward shortterm goals appears fair to good despite 
his impulsive lapses of judgment and hasty acts. His 
balance of interests is relatively feminine, such as 
verbal, cultural, and esthetic pursuits along with 
some disinterest in or rejection of masculine activi- 
ties and self-doubts about male adequacy. His pas- 
sivity and needs for approval would partially inhibit 
antisocial behavior and open aggression against 
authority figures. 

In similar cases, the heightened needs for ego- 
gratifications appeared to extend back through ado- 
Jescence and sometimes into childhood. Histories of 
broken homes and disrupted childhood families 
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were less frequent among patients with this pattern 
type than for psychiatric patients generally. A 
common childhood pattern was for the mother to 
have invested unduly in the development of the 
patient as a child, including strivings and hopes for 
his future that most women share more with their 
husbands. They deprecated the role of the father 
which in turn instilled in these patients a deep- 
seated lack of respect for their fathers and a disdain 
for authority figures generally. Although similar 
Patients often reported having had feelings of 
shyness and inferiority in their adolescent hetero- 
sexual relationships, this appeared to relate more to 
their difficulties in forming loving relationships 
than to fundamental inhibitions and guilt. Many 
similar patients had achieved well in school and 
some were outstanding students up to one or a series 
of critical conflicts with authority. For some a 
lifelong pattern of authority-conflicts led to a pro- 
gressive deterioration of their job histories. They 
ended in low status work that was far below 
their potentials if not in extended periods of un- 
employment, 


Diagnostic Impression 
ypomanic reactions and personality disorder 
diagnoses have been associated with this pattern. 


Treatment Considerations 

A risk of loss of control through drinking is 
indicated; any history of blackouts or of heavy use of 
alcohol would emphasize this risk. In similar cases, 
drugs have been avoided because of the patients’ un- 
dependability and potential misuse. His response to 
item 294 [“I have never been in trouble with the 
law."] suggests asking if has been in trouble with 
the law. If currently in trouble, the stress of this 
could have precipitated or aggravated his symptoms 
or otherwise have led him to make professional 
contact. If the current complaints bear on any legal 
action or compensation settlement, he shows a 
severe potential for manipulating such a situation. 
His responses suggest a careful review of his sexual 

istory, 

A large majority of patients with this pattern have 
shown little or no long-term change in response to 
Psychotherapy. In one study, over one-third of the 
Patients with similar profiles terminated against 
therapeutic advice. With this profile a history of 
chronic conflicts with authority, and impulse control 
problems would strongly predict recurrences of such 
difficulties and a doubtful to Poor prognosis. In the 
clear absence of such a history, the prognosis would 
be fair although recurring interpersonal difficulties 
and impulse problems are likely. His Presenting 
story could be incomplete or even distorted. Inmany 
similar cases, contacts with informants have been 
important, including contacts with family members 
and any public agencies or professional people with 
whom they had been involved. He tests as prone to 
manipulate psychotherapeutic treatment or to man- 
ipulate others around it. 

Treatment efforts with similar patients have 
usually been oriented toward the handling of 
current difficulties. A marital crisis, sexual acting 
out, or other consequences of impulsive and aggres- 
sive behavior are apt to have Precipitated the 
current professional contact. In some cases it was 
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reported as important to help the patient to avoid an 
impending explosion of anger that could cause him 
longterm damage and difficulties. It could also be 
beneficial to help him to redirect his needs for excite- 
ment and for outlet of energy into new and pro- 
ductive channels. 


The Finney Program 


This program has been developed by J. 
C. Finney, of the University of Kentucky, 
together with C. D. Auvenshine and 
other associates. Finney has been at work 
on it since 1956, so it seems to be the 
oldest project in programmed interpre- 
tation of the MMPI. Other tests, includ- 
ing the CPI, have also been involved. Re- 
cent communication with the project’s co- 
ordinator’ indicates that this program 
will shortly be made available to profes- 
sionals through a non-profit corporation 
established for the purpose and called the 
Finney Institute for the Study of Human 
Behavior (FISHB). The test service itself 
is called “OPTIMUM”, an acronym 
standing for “Objective Psychological 
Tests Incorporating Most Useful 
Measure.” Several different programs 
are offered, differing in length and cost, 
and the profession of the intended user. A 
supplemental report for the § or patient 
himself to read is also available, less 
technical and more gentle in its wording, 
but offered with definite precautions that 
it be used with caution and selective dis- 
cretion. 

Of these different programs, the oa 
appropriate to psychologists are Types $ 
6, and 7, as follows: 

Type 1: “Personnel Report.” For 
industrial psychologists and profession- 
ally qualified personnel officers, it 1 
described as intended for vocational selec- 
tion and guidance and for screening 
college and graduate-school applicant 
The writer has not seen a copy. The cos! 
is to be $6.00. 5 

Type 6: “Psychodiagnostic Report” 
For clinical psychologists and pay 
atrists. (There is yet another type ! 


1 (Miss) Jane Gilbert, personal communication: 
13 July 1970. 
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other physicians.) This form is intended 
for routine use in psychological 
assessment and screening, and is to cost 
$7.00. 

Type 7: “Psychodynamic” or 
“Psychotherapists” Report.” Also for 
clinical psychologists and psychiatrists, 
this report includes all of the material for 
Type 6, plus an extensive array of other 
interpretative .data. Much too long for 
efficient screening purposes, it is intended 
for use where extensive and detailed eval- 
uation is desired, such as patients in psy- 
chotherapy. The cost is to be $15.00. 

With any of the above, the afore- 
mentioned supplemental report intended 
for the S is to be available for $4.00 more. 


At the time this article was begun, the 
comparative examples of each of the other 
three programs interpreting the same 
MMPI were planned without concern for 
the Finney program, since the previous 
three were routinely available, and it was 
not. Now (mid-1970), it soon will be, and 
à case could certainly be made for quoting 
its interpretation of our present $'s 
MMPI results, as has been done with the 
other three programs. 

It was decided not to do so, albeit 
rather reluctantly, for several reasons, 
especially the following: 

_ The program's commercial availability 
is just being started, the writer's applica- 
tion is now being evaluated; also the 
possible relevance of the contract's pro- 
hibition against showing the reports to 
the s or to anyone else would have to be 
clarified. While not firmly prohibitive, 
the probable resultant delay seemed 
dubious for an otherwise-completed re- 
port on a timely issue. 

_ Another concern which was overriding 
in any case is the length of these reports in 
their full (Type-7) form. For a rough but 
fairly adequate comparison, the number 
of spaces in each of the three sample 
Teports quoted in this article, and in a 
PX Type-7 sample, are roughly as 
= lows: Mayo, 960; Fowler-Roche, 

. 3210; Caldwell, 6,380; Finney, 23,070. 
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When one contemplates asking that 
much journal space, the feelings of reluc- 
tance and thoughts of alternative solu- 
tions are probably reasonable reactions. 
Fortunately, examples of Finney’s pro- 
grammed interpretations have been pub- 
lished (Finney, 1966b, 1967). 


These sources have a number of merits: 
A description of the S based on consider- 
able non-test information, is included in 
both articles. Two versions of the same 
test report — before and after program 
modifications to reduce redundancies, in- 
consistencies, and other flaws — are 
quoted in full, the earlier version in one 
article (Finney, 1966b) and both versions 
in the other (Finney, 1967). Also, these 
examples rather closely resemble the 
current Type-7 report, though there 
seems to be evidence of further smooth- 
ing-out refinements, plus a few format 
changes, as well as some additions, in- 
cluding two new sections dealing with 
responses to "critical items" and with 
diagnostic impressions, respectively. 


As Finney points out, his is the only 
one of the programmed systems reviewed 
here that uses the diagnostic terminology 
of the current system of the American 
Psychiatric Association (1968), and this 
could be an advantage at times. On the 
other hand, one of the present drawbacks 
in Gilberstadt & Duker's “cookbook” 
(1965) is that it followed the former 
American Psychiatric Association system 
(1952), and the newer revision rendered 
it more definitely out of date than if it had 
followed a more generic system. Those 
wishing to draw a moral on the conse- 
quences of American psychology fol- 
lowing American psychiatry may do so. 


Finney's reports resemble Caldwell's in 
a few ways, such as their programs’ being 
the fruit of much effort, and in being 
longer and more ambitious in scope than 
the Mayo or Fowler-Roche programs. 
Mostly, however, they are very different, 
perhaps most notably in Finney’s heavy 
reliance on scale-by-scale analysis, vs. 


Caldwell’s basically configurational 
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approach, and in Finney’s extensive use 
of many special scales, vs. Caldwell’s 
much more sparing use of them. 


Probably the most striking difference 
between Finney’s and Caldwell’s pro- 
grams is that Caldwell’s reports are much 
better organized and easier to read. It 
seems likely that the scale-by-scale vs. 
configurational procedures basic to one 
program vs. the other are at least partly 
responsible for this. 


As stated above, Finney’s work on this 
project has been going on a long time, 
and its divers aspects are too many to 
cover more than summarily here. (An un- 
published summary of only the last five 
years’ activity of the project is 14 pages 
long, and is not at all prolix.) It does not 
seem appropriate to the scope and intent 
of the present discussion to present a sub- 
stantially complete review of the many 
sub-projects of this project. So the pres- 
entation immediately below is concerned 
with what seem to be the most important 
developments and characteristics of this 
program. 


Quite unlike Caldwell's views, Finney 
has felt that the basic MMPI scales are 
insufficient for an adequately comprehen- 
sive appraisal of personality, some of the 
reasons being their apparent vulner- 
ability to certain response sets, and the 
obsolescence of the diagnostic categories 
used to establish them (Finney, 19652). 
Soa large number of additional scales are 
employed. Reports vary as to the total 
number, probably due to program refine- 
ments. This writer's recent specimens 
show 165 scales in their programs’ in- 
structions; earlier published sources gen- 
erally indicate somewhat fewer (e. g. 
Finney, 1966b, 1967). 


The sources of this total have varied 
owing to modifications, but the emergent 
list of sources seems thus: (a) The 
original scales plus derived scales, such as 
the obvious-subtle subscales; item-content 
subscales, scales without their K-correc- 
tion, etc. (b) Scales from the CPI, i. e. of 
those MMPI items which appear on that 
CPI scale. (About half of the CPI’s items 
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appear in the MMPI — ranging from 
100% for its Tò scale, down to zero for its 
Fx scale — so such MMPI subscales are 
possible.) (c) A large array of scales de- 
veloped by Finney, notably a group of 45 
based on items correlating with experts’ 
ratings (the way the original scales were 
developed) (Finney, 1965a) and then 
standardized (Finney, 1968). (d) Other 
supplementary MMPI scales, ranging in 
familiarity from the oft-used A, R, Es, 
etc., to ones unfamiliar to this writer. 


The raw-to- T-score conversion for the 1 
regular scales is unorthodox. Hence the 
print-out of the profile for a given set of 
raw scores will not be the same as usual, 
and it seems that different profile codes 
(from the same test-response data) could 
also result. 


At least two factors are responsible: a — 
correction designed to reduce response-set 
bias (Finney, 1965b), and the use of T 
scores based on a normalized distribu- 
tion, instead of the skew of a number of 
the usual scales. Since the project has in- 
cluded the collection, and also some use, 
of new normative data, the effects of such 
normative revisions might be involved, 
but this is conjecture based on uncertain 
information. 


Although this large array of scales is, of 
course, not based on a search for as many 
factors, factor analysis has been use 
(Finney, 1961, 1966a) for several stages 
and purposes, notably the clarification 
and classification of the varia j 
involved, and improving the efficiency © - 
their contributory measures. 


Since the writer does not know how 
these factor data were used in this 
program, the following observation P 
tentatively offered: The superiority 05 
and need for pattern analysis, rather 
scale-by-scale analysis of the MMP! ij 
largely attributable to the intercorrel 
tion of its scales. Caldwell’s observation : 
of the low added return when e 
(correlated) scales are added is also “a 
tributable to this intercorrelation. Whi 
the very large number of scales u a 
the Finney program seems to this wri 
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to be likely to be inefficient, the use of 
factor analysis would seem a reasonable 
approach to appraising these intercorre- 
lative tendencies and programming ac- 
cordingly. Its battery of 165 scales does 
seem dubiously large, but the apparent 
concern with correlational problems may 
be one reason for its working as well as 
it does. 


Ethics of 
Programmed Test Interpretation 

This topic is presented with some diffi- 
dence, since the writer does not consider 
himself to be expert in the area. However, 
it seems of enough importance to indicate 
its inclusion, in at least an overview, in 
any generally descriptive presentation of 
automated test-interpretation. Such 
interpretative procedures are, as has been 
noted above, a rather recent development 
in their “pure” or fully automated form, 
which so far has involved the MMPI 
more than any other personality test. 

The emergence of these procedures and 
the offering of their results have given rise 
to a number of ethical issues concerning 
their development and use. If their 
development and use continue to expand, 
as seems rather likely, intensification of 
such issues would at the least not be sur- 
prising. 

Some important basic issues in this 
area have been discussed in a list of Amer- 
ican Psychological Association recom- 
mendations (APA, 1966, p. 1141) and in 
a number of other accounts, often as sep- 
arated topics in an article also dealing 
with other aspects of programmed inter- 
pretation. These may be summarized as 
follows: 


Qualifications of those offering 
programmed interpretations. The APA 
standard, of the active involvement of an 
ABEPP diplomate or equivalent qualifi- 
cation, seems generally to prevail. 

Qualifications of the users of the inter- 
pretative reports. The APA standard 
specifies a qualified and appropriately 
trained professional, but restriction to 
Psychologists and physicians is perhaps 
More commonly followed, and further re- 
Striction, e. g. to clinical psychologists 
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and to certain medical specialists, always 
including psychiatrists, also obtains. Lest 
the possible restriction of such pro- 
grammed data from  non-psychiatric 
medical users seem cavalier professional- 
ism, the thoughts of Caldwell on some of 
its problems seem worth noting. In an 
unusual and sympathetic address to a 
medical audience (Caldwell, 1970a), he 
considered some of the aspects of the phy- 
sician’s getting more psychological data 
than he could respond appropriately to, 
or hence, even care to have. 

Qualities of the report. The APA 
standards specify appropriate concern for 
validity, comprehensibility, and 
adequacy, this last in the sense of avoid- 
ance of over-, under-, or mis-interpreta- 
tion of the data. Not surprisingly, the 
desirability of these seems generally 
agreed on. Furthermore, and more en- 
couragingly, the purveyors of the several 
programs studied do seem to have made 
consistent efforts towards these goals, a 
number of which have been reported 
above under the description of each. 

It should be noted that when we have 
spoken here of adherence to this or that 
standard, it has meant adherence by the 
four programs discussed above. In addi- 
tion to several projects still in their 
research phases, there has recently 
developed the somewhat disturbing phe- 
nomenon of the commercial emergence of 
other programs about which little or 
nothing has been reported in the profes- 
sional literature. Certainly Caldwell's 
program earns this criticism, but its 
author (an ABEPP diplomate on 
UCLA’s staff) and his program turn out 
to have impeccable credentials. 

One is less sure about some of the 
others. The writer has seen specimens of 
one such program's output, and it and its 
descriptive cover are scarcely reassuring. 
If the concern for quality of the report is 
as dubious as it seems, this would seem to 
be a problem for that state's psycho- 
logical-practices law to handle. Yet most 
such acts, something like the strict French 
*: Appellation-Controllée" wine laws, 
can only guarantee that the purveyor and 
certain routines are genuine, not that his 
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product is good. 

Confidentiality. Curiously, the APA 
standards do not mention this, though it 
may have been felt to be subsumed under 
their more general statement that the 
purveyor-user relationship is to be 
regarded as one of professional consulta- 
tion. In any case, all of the programs 
heretofore considered are offered under 
conditions showing definite regard for 
confidentiality. In the case of the Fowler- 
Roche program, the patient’s identity 
is not even known to the interpreter, a 
code number being used, and the present 
writer’s material on the soon-available 
Finney program indicate that it will also 
follow such a procedure. 

Other ethical concerns. Although not 
notably mentioned in most sources deal- 
ing with programmed interpretation, 
some further ethical issues seem ap- 
parent. This lack of mention perhaps 
indicates their not being seen as pressing 
issues in automated interpretation at the 
present time. Nevertheless, to this writer 
several of them seem rather apt to become 
controversial. Such a prediction is of 
course conjectural, but is at least a real 
Possibility, so some concluding 
commentary on some of these issues seems 
indicated. 

In general, the growth of programmed 
MMPI interpretation will almost surely 
include growth in the number of people 
evaluated and in the aspects of person- 
ality capable of being assessed or 
predicted adequately. If this larger 
number of Ss also includes an increased 
number of individuals more-or-less will- 
ingly being evaluated, whose experience 
is of having conclusions being made about 
them — some of them important ones 
affecting their futures in ways not under 
their control — these conclusions being 
reached not by someone who studied 
them carefully or already knew them 
well, but by a machine after it was given 
their answers to the list of 550 nosey, 
crazy-sounding questions that they were 
told they should fill out — it seems pos- 
sible that some of these people will be dis- 
pleased, and that some would raise strong 
questions which would include concerns 
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of ethics to which even the best-supported 
arguments of validity might not be judged 
a satisfactory reply. 

The foregoing sentence may be too 
long, but the hypothetical state of affairs 
it describes is not entirely improbable. In 
fact, at least two of the probable factors 
contributing to the hypothetical Ss’ angry 
and condemnatory reaction have been 
rather clearly observed. 

1. In spite of its many virtues, espe- 
cially including suitability for program- 
med analysis, the MMPI has a sizeable 
proportion of items offensive to many Ss, 
and this very issue has been brought before 
Congress (APA, 1965). These observed 
occasions when this has become a serious 
issue vary somewhat, but non-clinical 
and/or non-volunteer use seem to this 
writer to be notably involved. Non- 
clinical use of the Fowler-Roche 
program, incidentally, is specifically 
advised against (Roche, 1970). 

2. Evaluation by automated or 
actuarial decision-making, rather than by 
human judgments, seems to arouse 
aversions in many people. This sort of 
reaction occurs not only among laymen, 
but among professionals as well, à 
notable example being the strong and 
often emotional criticism of Meehl's book 
(1954) which summarized the relevant 
evidence and concluded that actuarial pre- 
diction seems to be more accurate in gen- 
eral than clinical judgments. Clearly, this 
distaste for automated evaluation is by no 
means entirely appropriate objectively, 


but neither does it seem rare. Hence, us- . 


ers and advocates of actuarial interpreta- 
tion might be well advised to be alert to 
their patient's views, and their rights to 
have them, as factors to be weighed. 

As a related afterthought, it is possible 
that the psychologists’ immoderate indig- 
nation at Meehl's book was in some cases 
related to fear of machine competition. 
so, the growing use of programmed inter- 
pretation would seem to be a similar 
threat, and indeed does seem capable 9 
producing technological displacement, by 
replacing psychologists in some diagnos- 
tic functions. Though such a problem 
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actually might become a concern in the 
future, its present effects — if they exist 
— are not readily observable. Also, there 
are the results of one study (Fowler & 
Miller, 1969), where of 50 psychiatrist 
users of the Fowler-Roche program, only 
6% said it had reduced their referrals to 
psychologists; the other 94% reported no 
such effects. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


PA NEWS & NOTES 


A New Assessment Technique: The 
Comrey Personality Scales (CPS). 
Nearly every psychologist interested in 
personality assessment is familiar with 
Andrew Comrey’s factor analytic studies 
of the MMPI scales. His many years of 
systematic research into the taxonomy of 
personality has resulted in publication of 
the CPS. In brief, the CPS consists of 180 
items to which the individual responds ac- 
cording to seven point scales ranging from 
Always or Definitely to Definitely Not. 
The personality dimensions are Trust vs. 
Defensiveness (T), Orderliness vs. Lack 
of Compulsion (O), Social Conformity vs. 
Rebelliousness (C), Activity vs. Lack of 
Energy (A), Emotional Stability vs. Neu- 
roticism (S), Extraversion vs. Introver- 
sion (E), Masculinity vs. Feminity (M), 
and Empathy vs. Egocentrism (P). The 
personality scales consist of 20 items each. 
There are two validity scales — the Va- 
lidity Check (V) scale which is designed 
to detect random marking or other kinds 
of erratic respondent behavior, and the 
Response Bias (R), scales which is de- 
signed to give a measure of the respon- 
dent’s tendency to answer the inventory 
items in a socially desirable way. 
Wanted: Any bibliographies, copies of 
published and unpublished articles, etc., 
pertaining to the Leary Interpersonal 
Check List. Please send to the under- 
signed: 
Earl S. Taulbee, Ph.D. 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Society for Personality Assessment — The Way to Go 


ARTHUR C. CARR, 
President-elect 


In the December 1970 issue of the Journal, under the title, “Society for Personality Assessment — 
Which Way to Go?" Norman L. Farberow (currently President) and Kenneth B. Little (formerly 
President) disc ussed two possibilities. Farberow argued for the position of petitioning to join APA as 
a Section of Division 12 (Clinical Psychology), while Little argued for petitioning to join APA as a 
new a nd separate Division. Arthur C. Carr (President-elect) presents the third possibility, namely, 
maintaining the image and autonomy of the Society as an independent organization. 


Consideration is presently being given 
to proposals which involve our Society's 
surrendering its image and autonomy by 
becoming affiliated with the American 
Psychological Association, either as a sep- 
arate Division or as a special interest 
group of some existing Division. These 
proposals appear both defeatist in nature 
and ill-advised in action. 

While these proposals are offered gen- 
erally as a means for implementing the 
objectives of our Society, they stem spe- 
cifically from two practical issues: 

(1) At present there is a diminished in- 

terest in and a general pessimism 

among psychologists about the future 
of personality assessment, resulting in 

a potential threat to the existence of our 

Society. 

(2) Although in the past APA conyen- 

tion program time was automatically 

granted to the Society, the present for- 
malities of obtaining program sponsor- 
ship through a Division have become 


sufficiently complicated that there has © 


been a question of whether the effort is 
Warranted in view of the little program 
recognition actually given our Society. 
Neither issue will be solved by retreat- 


ing to a position of lesser prestige and 


lominance. 


u Our Society has a noble and illustrious 
istory. With earlier beginnings in infor- 
mal discussion and seminar groups, our 
Society became formally incorporated as 
the Rorschach Institute in 1938. As the 
interest of the group became less exclus- 
ively the Rorschach test and as other pro- 
Jective techniques were developed; the 


organization changed ten years later to 
the Society for Projective Techniques and 
the Rorschach Institute. This was to be- 
come the Society for Projective Techn- 
niques in 1959, with the additional desig- 
nation “and Personality Assessment” in 
1965. The most recent change (1970) re- 
sulted in its present title, the Society Jor 
Personality Assessment. Thus, our organi- 
zation has proven itself remarkably flex- 
ible in being able to reflect current atti- 
tudes and emphases in the field. There 
would seem to be every reason for believ- 
ing that it can continue to do so. 


Our Society unites all those who believe 
in the continued relevance of assessment. 
We believe that assessment will be here 
long after more current fads often prom- 
inently espoused at APA conventions 
cease to be considered fashionable. Our 
group believes that the valid criticisms 
leveled against current techniques of 
assessment can be met only through con- 
tinued research and education. 


„Our Society unites a group which is nei- 
ther identical to nor synonymous with 
any present Division of APA. Some of our 
members and fellows are not members 0! 
APA. Some would either not qualify for 
similar status in a Division or would not 
choose even to apply for such. With no 
logic to dictate which particular Division 
we might join, there is little rationale for 
forming a new Division, since there is 
little enthusiasm even within APA for es- 
tablishment of more separate Divisions, 


‘and since APA could be said to be in an 


organizational crisis of its own. While 
the present procedure for obtaining So- 


os. 
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ciety program time at the APA conven- 
tion is indeed difficult, it can be main- 
tained that it has actually resulted in our 
having more and better programs than 
when the Society was automatically 
granted two program spots. 

With submergence into the establish- 
ment of APA, our Society would have dif- 
ficulty maintaining its image and auton- 
omy. In no way would the action increase 
the dedication and efficiency of members 
who have made possible the functioning 
of our Society with a dues that continu: 
to be the most reasonable of any organi- 
zation in the field, relatively little more 
than the actual cost of publication of its 
Journal. The contributions of the Journal 
and the Society’s programs to the APA 
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convention have served a p 
has not been met by any other gr 
As a society our membership 
tinue to work for those objectiv 
we believe. It would seem that 
ent efforts can best be organiz 
gains best consolidated, our fu 
best realized through an orge 
maintained specifically and so) 
main purpose, — the perpetua 
enhancement of relevant theo 
techniques for personality ass 


Arthur C. Carr 

New York Psychiatric Institute 
722 West 168th St. 

New York, New York 10032 
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To Petition to Join APA as a Section of Division 12, 
the Division of Clinical Psychology 


NORMAN L. FARBEROW 
currently President 


1. The strongest argument for joining 

Division 12 as a Section is that it furthers 
our objectives through providing an iden- 
tification of the major focus and principal 
arena of our activities within psychology. 
Clinical psychology is the practice of psy- 
chology, especially as a means of further- 
ing human welfare and knowledge. The 
Society for Personality Assessment is con- 
cerned with just those activities through 
its emphasis on the clinical assessment of 
personality. 
_ Of course, personality assessment is not 
limited to clinical psychology. It occurs 
in many other activities now represented 
by other Divisions such as 5, Evaluation 
and Measurement, or 8, Personality and 
Social, but this does not mean that person- 
ality assessment belongs under their aegis, 
any more than it means that it does not 
belong in Division 12. It depends 
which Division it most appropriately fits, 
and our Society has been primarily con- 
cerned with clinical activities. An analogy 
Would be to assert that Section I of Divi- 
sion 12, Clinical Child Psychology, be- 
longs in other Divisions such as 7, Devel- 
opmental; 8, Personality and Social; 15, 
Education, or 16, School, because they 
also deal with children. 

The Executive Committee of Division 
12 has formally expressed its welcome to 
Us as a Section. 


2. As a Section of Division 12, we 
would enjoy the same status as a Division, 
i.e., we would be able to operate as a sep- 
arate Society, and manage our own affairs 
maspendently and to our best advantage. 

his is obviously of great importance to 
sall of us who view the continued mainte- 
ies of the autonomous state we current- 
d enjoy as a Society, essential. In addi- 
ion, we shall be part of a Division with 


BERNICE EIDUSON 


ana Secretary 


4,000 members, which will permit us 
spontaneously to have the voice and polit- 
ical weight in APA that currently exists 
for powerful divisions. 

3. One of the major considerations for 
reconsidering the status of SPA at this 
time is our desire to grow as a group and 
to obtain new membership among the 
community of psychologists concerned 
with personality assessment. Since Divi- 
sion 12 is the largest single division in 
APA, we anticipate that we shall be able 
to draw future membership from the lar- 
ger group of persons who currently see 
this Division as representing its activities 
and interests, and by extension, our Sec- 
tion as a specialty group sharing the same 
interests. 

4. Having some formal relationship 
with APA will give us program time at 
the Annual Meeting, to which we current- 
ly have no access as an independent Soci- 
ety. Arranging programs has always been 
the most frustrating of tasks for our Pro- 
gram Chairman because of the requisite 
that our programs be jointly sponsored 
by other Divisions. If we have an idea, we 
have to suggest it to the Program Com- 
mittee of a Division, wait for their accept- 
ance and be listed as cosponsors. How- 
ever if we were recognized as within the 
organizational framework of APA, time 
on the APA program would be allotted to 


us. 

This would be the case whether we 
were a Section of Division 12 or a sepa- 
rate Division. However, as a Section of 
Division 12, we anticipate a larger 
amount of program time since we would 
be sharing in the sizeable block of time al- 
lotted to Division 12. 

5. It should be pointed out that the fol- 


lowing conditions would prevail so far as 
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SPA (800) 


Fellow (269) 

Member (455) 
Associate (70) 
Affiliate (4) 
Honorary Member (2) 


Status in APA 


No 
APA 
Listing 


the transfer of membership status from 
SPA to APA. These apply whether the 
Society joins as a Section of Division 12 
or as a new Division (based on communi- 
cation with Jane Hildreth of APA Central 
Office). 

The number of members to be affected 
by these requisites can be seen from the 
chart. 

This would mean that: 

a. No problem exists for the 106 per- 
sons who are not now members of 
APA. They would continue as mem- 
bers of the Society as Honorary Fel- 
lows, Honorary Members or Affiliates. 
The non-APA Associates would prob- 
ably qualify for APA Associate status. 
b. The 30 Members in the Society 
who are now Fellows in APA could 
readily become Fellows in the Society 
by action of the Society. 

c. Problems arise in two categories. 
Of the 269 Society Fellows, 121 are 
only Members of the APA. They could 
become Fellows in APA only by going 
through the usual route — nomination 
by the Division, evidence of unusual 
and outstanding contribution or per- 
formance and approval by Division 
and APA Membership Committees. 

d. The second category is the 25 Mem- 
bers of the Society who are Associ- 
ates of APA. Unless they have in the 
meantime become eligible to apply for 


the APA (generally this means having 
obtained the doctorate) they would 
have to remain as Associates of the 
Section or Division. 

e. The Society will maintain separate 
records for itself as a Society and itself 
as a Section or Division. 


6. As noted, in most respects the bene- 
fits and liabilities of joining APA are prob- 
ably equivalent whether we do so as a Sec 
tion of an existing Division or as a Divis- 
ion in our own right. We feel the slight 
additional cost of joining Division 12 asā 
Section is more than made up by the pl 
sible increase in membership which we 
occur and by the benefits of being part 0 
a much larger group. 


The strongest argument against joining 
the APA asa separate Division is the Pe 
test against the proliferation of D 
in the APA. The splintering off of su d 
interest groups to form separate Division: 
(e.g., Division 27, Community, and 4 
Psychotherapy) has, in my opinion; ke 
sulted in a serious dissipation of ines 
and energies, more effectively oe 
within the context of a unified field. bi 3 
in the governance of psychology, id 
strong tendency today is to reduce the s d 
wieldiness of the Council of Representa: 
tives, brought to this point by the rap! 
increase in the number of Divisions. 


transfer from Associate to Member in 
) 
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Arguments in Favor of Joining APA as a Separate Division 


BERNARD MURSTEIN 
Eastern Representative 


1. The proper goals and objectives of 
the Society are the development and per- 
fection of methods for the accurate des- 
cription and evaluation of personality. 
These goals transcend the description of 
any present division in the APA including 
the Divisions of Clinical Psychology, Per- 
sonality, and Measurement. Although a 
certain logic could be argued in favor of 
joining the Division of Personality or the 
Division on Measurement, the strongest 
counter-proposal that has been made re- 
garding joining APA has been to join asa 
section of the Division of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy. Yet, personality assessment can sure- 
ly occur with respect to normal individ- 
uals and therefore a certain inaccuracy oc- 
curs in forcing personality assessment 
within the confines of the clinical division. 

2. As a Section of Division 12, the reg- 
ular dues of APA, currently $45 would be 
added to the current division assessment 


of $7. Adding the current Society of Per- 
sonality Assessment dues of $12, this 
makes a total of $64. However, as a new 
division the Society would be free to de- 
termine its own dues even including no 
further assessment beyond the regular 
Society dues now charged. 


In most other respects the benefits (and 
liabilities) of joining APA are probably 
equivalent whether we do so as a Section 
of an existing Division or as a Division in 
our own right. Divisions or Sections of 
Divisions may each have non-APA mem- 
bers; the problem of full Members or Fel- 
lows of the Society in an APA framework 
are the same; and in both cases we could 
continue to publish and control our 
Journal. Last, either as a section or as a 
division we are apt to enjoy somewhat 

reater advantages in programming time 
and visibility as compared to the present 
situation. 


Overinclusive Thinking and Schizophrenia 


ROBERT J. CRAIG1 
Chicago-Read Mental Health Center 


Summary: The empirical literature relating to the schizophrenic thought disorder of overinclusive 
thinking is reviewed with special consideration to its measurement, the variables related to over- 
inclusive thought patterns, its relationship to other psychopathological groups, and the conditions 
under which schizophrenic conceptual performance is either facilitated or impaired. While a number 
of criticisms and suggestions are included in summary statements following each main section of the 
paper, it is suggested that future research stress conditions which improve rather than inhibit schizo- 
phrenic performance. Some studies in related areas are presented to illustrate the ability of schizo- 


phrenics to overcome their “psychological deficit". 


"There have been several reviews of the 
literature related to the problem of 
thought disorder of schizophrenics (Buss 
& Lang, 1965; Hunt & Cofer, 1944; 
Lothrop, 1961; Payne, 1961; and Rabin 
& King, 1958). These reviews cite over- 
whelming evidence which demonstrates 
that schizophrenics consistently evince 
decrements in performance, relative to 
normal Ss and  psychopathological 
groups, on tasks requiring conceptual 
abilities. Primarily, these reviews have 
concentrated on research pertaining to 
the modes of schizophrenic thinking, i.e., 
regressive modes, concrete thought 
processes, overinclusion, paleological 
thought, etc., or they have pertained to 
issues such as conceptual ability, 
cognitive abnormality, psychological 
deficit, etc. Secondarily, they have related 
to theory-relevant issues. Few have 
restricted themselves to methodology, 
measurement, or variables related to the 
phenomenon under consideration. This 
present review attempts to focus on the 
research relevant to one particular mode 
of schizophrenic thinking: overinclusive 
thinking (OIT). 

I. Overinclusive Thinking 

The two main theoretical positions to 
account for the conceptual problems of 
schizophrenics are the following: (1) 
Schizophrenics are prevented from 
forming abstract concepts because of 
1 Appreciation is extended to Helen Cohen, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and to Samual Cardone, 


Chicago State Hospital, who critically reviewed 
earlier portions of this manuscript. 


processes which interfere with abstraction 
(Cameron), (2) Schizophrenics have lost 
the ability to form abstract concepts 
(Goldstein). 

Cameron (1938a,b; 
believed that the thought processes of 
schizophrenics are predominantly over- 
inclusive, which he defined as "an 
inability to maintain conceptual 
boundaries”. It is an abnormal degree of 
responsivity to associative and irrelevant 
aspects of words and objects or an over- 
responsiveness to all forms of stimuli. A 
schizophrenic has difficulty excluding 
extraneous stimuli from his conceptual 
behavior, which generates increase 
amounts of response properties attributed 
to a category of thought. For example, ifa 
schizophrenic categorizes "carrot as 
“fruit”, it is overinclusive. Theoretically, 
the class boundaries of fruit have M 
lapped with the class boundaries 9 
“vegetable” and have been confu ; 
with those of “edibles”. This type © 
thinking process interferes with con- 
ceptual ability, thus lowering pe 
formance. The theory also implied that a 
reduction or elimination of such ways ? 
thinking will increase the conceptual per- 
formance in schizophrenics. ; 

Goldstein (1939, 1946, 1959; 
Goldstein & Scheerer, 1941) postulated: i 
different explanation. He viewed ; 
thought processes of schizophrenics a 
shift in the level of conceptual ability fro! 
the abstract to the concrete. In its classic 
form, Goldstein's theory postulated that 
the thinking of schizophrenics is accom 


1939a,b; 1946) 
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panied by a reduction in the ability to 
conceptualize at the abstract level and by 
an increased tendency to use more 
concrete forms of thought. By concrete 
thinking Goldstein meant an inability to 
transcend the stimulus properties of 
words and objects; by abstract thinking 
he meant categorization according to 
essential symbolization or representation. 
If a schizophrenic categorizes objects 
according to color, this represents an 
example of concrete thinking since the 
conceptualization remains bound to the 
stimulus qualities of the objects. 

In a further comment of his theory, 
Goldstein (1959) asserted that excessive 
reliance on concreteness does not mean 
that schizophrenia is the result of an 
organic process. It merely represents a 
protective device on the part of the schizo- 
phrenic to material that is perceived as 
dangerous or threatening. The same 
schizophrenic may show impairment in 
abstraction in some situations but not in 
others. 

"These two theories have provided the 
theoretical framework upon which has 
been built a prodigious amount of re- 
Search. Most of the articles cited in this 
review were related, in one way or an- 
other, to these theoretical positions. The 
present review does not focus on which of 
these two theories are "correct". Rather 
it attempts to collate, systematize and 
evaluate the research that has been done 
9n OIT. Briefly, past research has indi- 
cated that: (1) Schizophrenics are not 
abnormally concrete; rather they form 
unusual, eccentric, deviant or irrelevant 
pris which are abstract. (2) The 
aypothiesis of overinclusion (OI) has been 
orroborated in a number of studies. (3) 

€ concepts used by schizophrenics may 
€ excessively broad, but is uncertain 
Whether this applies to all schizophrenics. 

The plan of this paper is to discuss the 
isis. of measuring OIT, to discuss 
ns pner related to overinclusive 
sed t patterns, and to cite some 
reus which may suggest new direc- 
a E of research in this area. The topics 

clude the relation of diagnostic cate- 
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gories to OIT, the effect of non-schizo- 
phrenic psychopathologies on OI, and 
conditions which decrease or increase 
conceptual ability in schizophrenics. 
Summary statements are included at the 
end of each section. 


II. Approaches to Measurement 

Researchers have devised a variety of 
verbal and perceptual-motor tasks in an 
attempt to measure abstraction, concept 
formation, and OIT. Essentially, how- 
ever, these can be subsumed under three 
possible procedures: (1) the $ is required 
to sort a series of stimulus items (cards, 
objects, words) into several piles corres- 
ponding to different conceptual 
categories. A variant of this approach is to 
require the $ to manipulate these 
stimulus items in such a way that the 
correct principle of categorization is 
unknown but gradually learned during 
the course of the experiment. In some 
cases the "correct" sorting principle is 
shifted during the experiment to measure 
flexibility or rigidity of thought. (2) The 
S is presented with a variety of objects to 
sort and he is not told which sorting 
principle to use. This technique has 
frequently been used to isolate the stimu- 
lus conditions producing OI or decre- 
ments in abstraction. (3) Judges can 
merely rate the quality of a definition, 
proverb interpretation, or categorization 
along some specified dimension. 
Measures of OIT have tended to use the 
first two procedures, while the third 
method has more often been used to 
measure abstraction. 

Tests reported in the literature pur- 
porting to measure some aspect of con- 
ceptual ability include the Pictorial Com- 
pletion Test (Hanfmann, 1939a,b,c), the 
Concept Formation Test (Kasanin & 
Hanfmann, 1938), a verbal concept for- 
mation test (Rashkes, Cushman & 
Landis, 1946), Berg's Test (Berg, 1948), 
Zaslow’s Test (Zaslow, 1950), the 
Visual-Verbal Test (Feldman & 
Drasgow, 1951), Epstein’s Test (Epstein, 
1953), the Object Sorting Test (Goldstein 
& Scheerer, 1941), and the Object Clas- 
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sification Test (Payne, 1962). In addition 
to these more formal tests, there are sev- 
eral potential “measures” of OIT, as ex- 
emplified by the 23 indices described by 
Payne and Hewlett (1960), and the vari- 
ous tasks described by Chapman, (1956- 
a,b, 1959, 1960, 1961) and by Chapman 
and Taylor (1957). 

The proliferation of these measures 
attests to the operational complexities in 
defining the concept of OIT. Among the 
more serious attempts to operationalize 
Cameron's concept of OI include the tests 
of Zaslow (1950), Epstein (1953), Payne 
(1962) and Sturm (1965). Because much 
of the subsequent research reported in 
this review depend, in a large degree, to 
one or more of these measures, it is 
necessary to initially discuss the adequacy 
of these tests as measures of OIT. 
Zaslow's Test 

Zaslow (1950) attempted to measure 
directly Cameron's concepts of “concep- 
tual span” and “instability and inter- 
penetration of conceptual boundaries", 
by introducing a test of OI based on con- 
tinuous rather than dichotomous classifi- 
cations. The sorting task consisted of 14 
designs forming a continuum from tri- 
angularity to circularity. The test had 
four phases, each designed to tap different 
aspects of OI, such as the ability to 
establish conceptual boundaries or the 
ability to maintain them. Although 
Zaslow obtained significant performance 
differences between a group of 24 schizo- 
phrenics and 16 normals, Kugelmass and 
Fondeur (1955) demonstrated that 
Zaslow's test is of questionable reliability 
and validity. Furthermore, subsequent 
research showed that borderline 
defectives performed at a level com- 
parable to Zaslow's schizophrenic group 
(Stacey & Cantor, 1953). While this test 
has rarely been used by subsequent re- 
searchers, it is of historical importance 
since it represents the initial attempt to 
operationally measure OIT. 

Epstein’s Test 

The next attempt to measure OIT in a 
formal way was conducted by Epstein 
(1953). He devised a test which since has 
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become the most often used measure of 
OIT. It is a 50-item paper-and-pencil 
test. Each item consisted of a stimulus 
word followed by five response words and 
the word “none”. The S was required to 
underline all those response words which 
designate things which are absolutely 
necessary to complete the stimulus word. 
Occasionally a neologism was included 
among the stimulus items as a check for 
random responding. If none of the words 
was necessary to complete the thing 
described, the $ was instructed to under- 
line the word “none”. Each incorrect 
choice was scored as OI. Epstein 
administered this test to 38 schizo- 
phrenics and 45 normals; schizophrenics 
obtained significantly higher OI scores. 

Because of its prevalent research usage, 
Epstein’s Test will be considered in some 
detail. Many of the comments regarding 
this test, however, apply to other 
measures of OI as well, and they are 
representative of the problems involved in 
trying to measure OIT. 

Epstein found a corrected split-half 
reliability coefficient of .90 with a total M 
of 83. Levine (1965) reported to Epstein a 
test-retest correlation of .76 for a group 
29 chronic, hospitalized schizophrenics 
with a two week interval between tests: 
No other reliability studies have been 
reported for this test. 


Epstein suggested a cut-off score of 18 
as indicative of pathological OI, since 
63% of his schizophrenic group scort 
above 18 and 22% of his control group 
scored below it. Table 1 presents e 
main characteristics of studies which have 
used Epstein’s Test as a measure of OI. 
Means for the control groups range from 
12-31 with a median of about 15; m 
for the neurotic groups range from E É 
with a median of about 18; and means [0 
the schizophrenic groups (ignoring. Ad 
types) range from 19-58 with a median 5 
about 47. It is apparent that Epste 
Suggestion of 18 as a cut-off score id 
Pathological OI would reveal far t0 
many false positives for it to be useful ar 

clinical sign, Also, the heterogeneity i 
these studies precludes generalization 
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These studies have used different sub- 
types (process-reactive, acute-chronic, 
paranoid-non-paranoid, delusional-non- 
delusional), have matched on different 
variables, and many have not controlled 
for or reported relevant § variables. 
Furthermore, Epstein's Test is signifi- 
cantly correlated. with intelligence and 
verbal knowledge (Desai, 1960). In fact, 
Gathercole (1965) has argued that this 
test is really measuring intelligence and 
degree of restraint rather than OI. Some 
empirical support for this position is pro- 
vided by the data of Payne and Hewlett 
(1960), who found high factor loadings 
(70) for Epstein's Test on their factor of 
"intelligence". Also, there is a question 
as to whether the test significantly inter- 
correlates with other measures of OIT. 
Watson (1967b) demonstrated that it did 
not intercorrelate . with other OI 
measures, while Craig (1969) found small 
but significant intercorrelations between 
Epstein's Test, Proverb Word Counts 
and Object Sorting scores. Finally, Payne 
and Hewlett (1960) found that, of 23 
possible measures of OI, Epstein's Test 
was the least discriminative. 


Sturm's Test 

Sturm (1965) attempted to revise 
Epstein's Test so that each item could be 
scored as OI or as concrete but not both. 
Reliability of this test is reported to be in 
the high .80’s. This revision has not been 
employed in subsequent but may be a 
promising research instrument. 


Proverb Word Counts 

Another prominent measure of OIT is 
referred to as proverb word counts 
(PWC), developed by Payne, Matussek 
and George (1959). Proverbs are ad- 
ministered to S and the OI score is the 
average number of words used to inter- 
pret the proverbs. The rationale for this 
as a measure of OI is that if concepts 
formed by schizophrenics are abnormally 
broad, then the proverb represents a more 
complex idea to the schizophrenic than to 
the normal §; hence it will be more 
difficult to define. The schizophrenic 
Should be unable to exclude from his 
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answers associations to the proverbs 
which are irrelevant and unnecessary to 
its explanation. This should increase the 
number of words needed to explain the 
proverb. The index seems to have suf- 
ficient reliability. Hawks (1967) reported 
a test-retest correlation of .85 on this 
measure for a group of 54 psychotic in- 
patients tested on admission and four 
days later. 

Studies have shown that schizo- 
phrenics do use more words to interpret 
proverbs than other $ groups (Goldstein 
& Salzman, 1965; Lloyd, 1967; Payne 
& Caird, 1967; Payne & Friedlander, 
1962; Payne, Friedlander, Laverty & 
Haden, 1963; Payne, Matussek & 
George, 1959; Payne & Hewlett, 1960; 
and Reed, 1968). Whether this is an ade- 
quate operational definition of OI is a 
moot point. 

Results are equivocal as to the intercor- 
relation of PWC with other OI measures 
(Craig, 1969; Watson, 1967b). Payne & 
Hewlett (1960) found a factor loading of 
.58 with PWC on their factor of “over- 
inclusion", and found it to be inde- 
pendent of their factor of "intelligence". 
They found that PWC also discriminated 
between their S groups. Actually the 
mean number of words (PWC) vary 
greatly among the reported studies and 
appear to be an artifact of the 
methodology of the researcher. Payne and 
his co-workers include in their scoring all 
words used to interpret the proverbs. 
They generally report mean PWC in the 
20s or 30s. Other researchers have 
excluded words not germane to the 
proverb’s explanation and report mean 
PWC around 10, thus arriving at 
different results than Payne’s group. 
These differing means may indicate that 
schizophrenics utter more irrelevant side 
remarks indicative of stress rather than 
an index of OI. Perhaps this measure is 
only tapping extroversion. It would be 
interesting to study these irrelevant side: 
remarks apart from the proverb interpre- 
tation. Even more surprising is the fact 
that when a normal control group is com- 
pared with pathological groups, this score 
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did not discriminate between groups 
(Craig, 1969). 


Object Classification Test 

Payne (1962) revised Goldstein and 
Scherer’s Object Sorting Test so that it 
could be scored for OI. His test consists of 
12 small objects scorable in 10 different 
ways. The usual sortings are referred to 
as "A" responses and the unusual 
responses are referred to as “Non-A” 
responses. Payne has found that schizo- 
phrenics produce more unusual sortings 
on this test than normal Ss. Payne and 
Hewlett (1960) found that this test 
possessed a factor loading of .46 on their 
factor of *overinclusion" and a corre- 
lation of 0.00 with the Mill Hill Vocabu- 
lary IQ test. Other studies have found 
that acute schizophrenics produce more 
unusual sortings than other patient 
groups with this test (Payne, Matussek, 
& George, 1959; Payne & Friedlander, 
1962). The test has also been used to 
study OI in symptom-free schizophrenics 
(Payne, Ancevich & Laverty, 1963) and 
in a study to determine the effect of drugs 
on overinclusive thought patterns in 
chronic schizophrenics (Payne, 
Friedlander, Laverty & Haden, 1963). 

Unfortunately, there is no data avail- 
able as to the extent to which this test 
intercorrelates with other OI measures. It 
has rarely been used by other researchers 
and Gathercole (1965) has questioned the 
test on operational grounds. He claims 
that Payne’s operational definition of 
OIT bears little resemblance to 
Cameron’s concept and that the Object 
Classification test is merely testing 
fluency of association. More research is 
needed with this test, especially by those 
unassociated with Payne’s group. 


Test Batteries 

Rather than employing single 
measures of OI, one can use a test battery 
of potential OI measures. Thus, studies 
by Payne, Matussek and George (1959), 
Payne and Hewlett (1960), and Craig 
(1969) used multiple measures pur- 
porting to tap OIT. From the results of 
his studies, Payne (1962) concluded that 
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the three most efficient measures of OI 
were the Object Classification Test, 
Proverb Word Counts, and the Object 
Sorting Test scored for OI. These con- 
clusions were based on an earlier study 
which indicated that these three measures 
possessed the highest factor saturations 
on their factor of “‘overinclusion” and 
relatively low factor saturations on their 
factor of "intelligence" (Payne & 
Hewlett, 1960). These authors 
recommended the use of transformed raw 
Scores converted into a combined 
weighted OI score. While Payne has been 
able to demonstrate that this combined 
score discriminates between $ groups, 
other investigators have failed to corrobo- 
rate his findings (Hawks, 1967; Foulds, 
Hope, McPherson & Mayo, 1967a). 
Currently no single test adequately 
reflects OIT and it is thus recommend 
that researchers use a battery of Ol 
measures, including in their results 4 
report of their intercorrelations. 
Correlates of Overinclusive Thinking 
There is also strong evidence that 
certain S variables may affect the magni- 
tude of the scores on OI tests in addition 
to the presence of overinclusive thought 
patterns. Various authors have found à 
significant inverse relationship bete 
IQ and OIT ranging from -.26 to e» 
(Craig, 1969; Desai, 1960; Watson, 
19672). 1 
'The results have been equivocal with 
respect to vocabulary proficiency. Des 
(1960) reported a significant correlation 
of -.45 between the Mill Hill Vocabulary 
(synonym) Test and Epstein's } Bo 
Eliseo (1963) reported a non-significam! 
correlation of -.07 between the Wor 
knowledge test and Epstein’s Test. Craig 
(1969) found a non-significant correlation 
between the WAIS weighted Vocabula a 
subtest and Epstein’s Test. It is possible 
that the nature of the vocabulary test use 
contributes to the results of the core 
lation. al 
Another variable significantly relate 
to OI scores is severity of illness. Sign 
cant  intercorrelations were 10! ^ 
between three OI measures (EPstti? 
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Test, PWC, and Object Sorting Scores) 
and the Psychotic Reaction Profile (Lorr, 
O’Connor & Stafford, 1960), especially 
on the scale of Withdrawal (Craig, 1969). 

Those variables found unrelated to OI 
include age, length of hospitalization 
(chronicity) and certain personality vari- 
ables reflected by the MMPI (Craig, 
1969; Watson, 1967a). 


Drug Effects 

Another source of variance in Ol 
measures concerns the effects of drugs, 
especially phenothiazines. Data 
regarding drug effects on OIT come from 
two sources: (1) Studies which have 
directly manipulated dosage level and 
then tested its effect on OIT, and (2) 
Studies which have not directly 
investigated drug effects but which have 
reported any differences between Ss on 
drugs versus Ss off drugs with respect to 


` OlT. 


, Only three studies have directly 
investigated the effects of phenothiazines 
on OIT. Payne, Friedlander, Laverty, 
and Haden (1963) used proketazine in 
dosages of 25mg TID for the first week, 
50mg TID for the remaining five weeks 
of the experiment. Ss were pretested on 
the Object Sorting Test and PWC, and 
then posttested with these same measures 
plus the Object Classification Test. The 
results indicated no significant differences 
or improvement following drug therapy 
on OI scores. E 

Whittier, Klein, Levine, and Weiss 
(1960) also found non-significant drug 
effects on OIT. Sixty male schizophrenics 
were pretested on Epstein's Test and then 
divided into two groups, one receiving a 
total daily dosage of 300mg of a pheno- 
thiazine derivative and the other receiving 
Placebo. Drugs were administered for 
nine weeks and Ss were posttested on the 
original OI measure. No differences were 
obtained nor any systematic trends noted. 

The only study to obtain significant 
drug effects on OI was Chapman and 
Knowles (1964). Twenty-four chronic 
schizophrenics were tested before and 
reg phenothiazine therapy. Drugs were 
ound to reduce errors of excessive 
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breadth of concepts (OI) so that the find- 
ings were interpreted as having reduced 
schizophrenic thinking disorder. 

The other source of data comes from 
studies which have compared Ss off drugs 
with Ss on drugs; only two studies have 
reported such data. Sturm (1965) found 
no differences on the revised Epstein’s 
Test between schizophrenics receiving 
drug therapy and schizophrenics not 
receiving drugs. Craig (1969) also found 
no significant drug effects between 
chronic schizophrencis receiving pheno- 
thiazines and those not receiving such 
medication. This was true for the three 
OI tests. 


Summary 

The proliferation of OI measures 
attests to its operational complexity. In 
fact, measuring OIT remains one of the 
most difficult research tasks in this area. 
Several comments are pertinent: 


1. Currently no single test or measure 
adequately reflects the clinical 
phenomenon of OIT. Test battery con- 
cepts or combined score techniques have 
not been sufficiently validated for clinical 
use. It is suggested that researchers 
employ more than one index of OI and 
report their intercorrelations. 


2. None of the tests have addressed 
themselves to the question of response 
bias. There have been few indications in 
the research methodology to even 
determine whether or not the schizo- 
phrenics understood the test instructions, 
despite research such as Chapman 
and Chapman's (1965) demonstration 
that schizophrenics interpret words dif- 
ferently from normals. 

3. While the presence of overinclusive 
thought patterns may contribute to ele- 
vated scores on the purported 
measures, such scores can also be 
attributed to $ variables such as intel- 
ligence, education, severity of illness and 
perhaps vocabulary proficiency. This 
would seem to indicate that matched 
group designs should be used to reduce 
this $ variance. 
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4. Few tests have been correlated with 
“psychosis”. This would seem to be an 
important validating step. 

5. While the majority of studies have 
indicated no significant drug effects on 
OIT, researchers should at least report 
the percentages of Ss on and off drugs and 
whether or not there were differences in 
OIT between them. 

6. Lothrop’s (1961) caustic criticisms 
and suggestions remain valid and worth 
quoting: 

It is still difficult to state with assurance, in spite of 
the impressive amount of research on this problem, 
that the (conceptual) ability . . . is in fact impaired in 
schizophrenia. One of the main reasons for this state 
of affairs is the nature of the conceptual tasks them- 
selves. Most of the conventional tests were primarily 
designed to discriminate schizophrenics from nor- 
mals and other clinical groups for diagnostic or 
Prognostic purposes. They were not so much con- 
cerned with measuring gradations in ability... 
Items having face validity were assembled without 
regard for their relative level of difficulty... A 
necessary requirement would be the construction of 
new concept formation tests in which the difficulty 


of the individual items is systematically varied 
Ip. 124]. 


As far as measurement is concerned, 
the concept of “overinclusive” appears to 
be overillusive. 


III. Relationship Between 
Schizophrenic Subtypes 


Is OIT characteristic of Schizophrenia 
as an entity or is it characteristic of only 
certain subgroups of this syndrome? The 
categories that have been investigated 
include acute versus chronic, and para- 
noid versus non-paranoid. 

Acutes versus Chronics 

Eliseo (1963) failed to find significant 
differences with Epstein’s Test between 
Process and reactive schizophrenics 
matched for age, education, vocabulary 
and number of hospitalizations. Foulds, 
Hope, McPherson, and Mayo (1967b) 
also failed to differentiate between acute 
and chronic schizophrenics using PWC 
and the Object Classification Test. 

Payne, Fi riedlander, Laverty, and 
Haden (1963) studied OIT in relation to 
degree of pathology and found that 
chronic schizophrenics were not over- 
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inclusive. Payne found that OIT is onlya 
property of acute schizophrenics (1966). 
This is perplexing because Cameron de 
scribed that process of OI based upon his 
observations of chronic rather than acute 
schizophrenics. Craig (1969) did find 
overinclusive thought patterns in 40 
chronic schizophrenics, and Table 1 sug- 
gests that scores on Epstein's Test are 
very similar for both acute and chronic 
schizophrenics. Researchers have tended 
to use differing **measures" of OIT, and 
this may account for the conflicting 
results. Divergent conclusions may be 
explained in these terms, or it is possible 
that the heterogeneity of the schizo- 
phrenic Ss confounds the results. 
Paranoid versus Non-Paranoid ; 

Payne (1961) suggested that paranoid 
delusions and ideas of reference may 
related to OIT. This hypothesis was later 
tested by Payne, Caird, and Laverty 
(1964). Fifteen delusional schizophrenics, 
15 non-delusional schizophrenics and 1 
non-psychotic patients, matched for age 
and vocabulary, were tested with PWC. 
There was a significant relationship 
between the presence of delusions and the 
Presence of OIT. This suggests that para- 
noid patients tend to have overinclusive 
thought patterns. 

This (omen was challenged by 
Goldstein and Salzman (1965), who 
attempted to replicate these results with- 
out succes. Matched groups of 


delusional schizophrenics, 21 non- 
delusional schizophrenics, 21 non-schizo- 
phrenic, — non-delusional psychiatric 
patients, 23  paranoids, 23 non 


paranoids, and 23  non-schizophrenit 
controls were tested with PWC. No g 
nificant differences occurred 3 cithe 
between paranoid or non-paranoid $s 0 
between delusional and non-delusiona 
Ss. 
Hawks (1964) used a combined scot 
technique suggested by Payne. ee 
Friedlander (1962), but this score did no! 
differentiate between paranoid and 967) 
Paranoid schizophrenics. Lloyd (1? en 
tested the relationship between delusio 
and OIT by administering PWC to 
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delusional paranoids, 13 suspected 
delusional paranoids, and 16 non- 
delusional schizophrenics, all of whom 
were considered chronic. She found a 
significant relationship between OI and 
delusional ideation. 

Foulds, Hope, McPherson and Mayo 
(1967b) tested 48 schizophrenics in a 
factorial design, of which one of the com- 
parisons were between paranoid and 
non-paranoid Ss. Paranoid Ss gave more 
OI responses than nonparanoids. Similar 
findings were repeated by these authors 
in a later publication (1968). 

y Finally, Payne and Caird (1967) found 
similar performance levels on reaction 
time tasks and varying degrees of distract- 
ability. They felt that these results were 
due to the relationship between paranoid 
delusions and OIT. 


IV. Effects of 
Non-Schizophrenic Psychopathology 
Is OIT peculiar only to schizophrenia 

or is it a product of other kinds of path- 
ology as well? Those groups that have 
been studied include the brain-damaged, 
non-schizophrenic psychotics and 
neurotics, 


Brain-Damaged 

The research evidence almost uni- 
versally agrees that brain-damaged 
parece are not overinclusive (Buss & 
foe 1965; Payne, 1961; and Lothrop, 

61). In fact, their performance is 
characterized by an opposite error pref- 
erence which has been termed “under- 
Wee or “overexclusion”. Brain- 
amaged Ss do not include, in their cate- 
Sorizations, response properties to objects 
Which are usually attributed to it by 
normal Ss. This fact is well-documented 
ea research literature and may be con- 
á ered as a characteristic of many brain- 
amaged Ss. 
, Cameron (1938b) reported that OIT 
tae present in the performance of 
enile Ss. Rashkes (1947) found differ- 
Ntial performance in paretics, arterio- 
Sclerotics and schizophrenics on word and 
number sorting tasks. 

McGaughran and Moran (1957) 
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administered the Object Sorting Test to 
37 male chronic schizophrenics and 34 
brain-damaged Ss. This test was scored 
for conceptual level and conceptual area, 
which had previously been demonstrated 
to yield more cogent dimensional analysis 
of the performance of Ss on sorting tasks 
(McGaughran, 1954; McGaughran & 
Moran, 1956). Results showed that the 
brain-damaged group produced more 
restrictive sortings, while the schizo- 
phrenics produced more private sortings. 
Chapman (1960) administered a 20- 
item, multiple-choice, paper-and-pencil 
test designed to measure the tendency to 
make inappropriate literal and figurative 
misinterpretations to statements. The 
schizophrenics were more susceptible to 
literal misinterpretations than figurative 
misinterpretations, while brain-damaged 
Ss showed the opposite error tendencies. 
Chapman (1961) also demonstrated 
that schizophrenics made more errors of 
OI than normals, but the brain-damaged 
made more errors of overexclusion. 
Hammer and Johnson (1965) also 
demonstrated that schizophrenics per- 
formed with over-wide generalizations, 
while the brain-damaged Ss performed by 
too narrow generalizations on a card 


sorting task. 


Neurotics 

Desai (1960).reported the presence of 
OI in 120 neurotics, while Payne and 
Hewlett (1960) reported OI means for a 
neurotic group that were not differ- 
entiable from normals. Payne, Matussek 
and George (1959) reported that their 
neurotics were not overinclusive as com- 
pared to their schizophrenic group. 
Inspection of Table 1 indicates that the 
OI means for Epstein's Test are not much 


different from the means of a normal 
group. These results suggest that 
neurotics are not overinclusive. 

Other Clinical Groups 


The presence of OIT in psychotic 
depressives has been reported by Payne 
and Hirst (1957), while a later study 
reported OI means for a depressive group 
which were more in the range of 
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“neurotic” scores. No other data is avail- 
able for depressives. 

Payne, Ancevich, and Laverty (1963) 
tested three groups of recovered patients 
‘showing virtually no sign or symptom of 
schizophrenia". There were admin- 
istered the Object Classification Test and 
the results indicated that OIT is not 
present in remitted schizophrenics. They 
concluded that OI is a symptom of illness 
rather than a predisposing personality 
characteristic. Some corroboration of this 
comes from the study by Watson (19672) 
who failed to find any relationship 
between the presence of OI and certain 
personality characteristics measured by 
the MMPI. Payne's finding that OI 
improves with remission also agrees with 
reports that vocabulary deficit in general 
improves with remission (Hamlin & Jones, 
1963). 


Summary 


1. While research has shown that OIT 
is a normal error of thinking (Usdansky 
& Chapman, 1960), it is used more often 
by schizophrenics than by any other S 
group. 

2. While schizophrenics tend to be 
overinclusive and brain-damaged Ss tend 
to be underinclusive, neurotics seem to 
demonstrate neither type of thought pat- 
terns. This is not surprising since impair- 
ment in thought patterns is usually not 
associated with neurosis. 


3. The evidence that OI is present in 
both acute and chronic schizophrenics is 
equivocal. Payne’s contention that OI is 
present only in acute schizophrenics may 
be invalid, since Cameron based his 
theory upon observations of chronic 
rather than acute schizophrenics. 

4. There is some evidence to indicate 
that OIT improves with remission. This 
merits replication and may prove to be a 
useful prognostic sign. 

5. The evidence is also equivocal 
regarding the hypothesis that delusional 
paranoids tend to have overinclusive 

thought patterns. While the answer to this 
question may have to await an acceptable 
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measure of OI, researchers should take 
this hypothesis into consideration when 
deriving their sample. 

6. Some studies report that some of 
their schizophrenics are within normal 
limits on the error tendency of OIT. This 
suggests that there may be at least two 
kinds of schizophrenia, one with an 
overinclusive thought disturbance, and 
one with no such disorder. Is this a 
differentiating characteristic between 
functional psychosis and brain-damaged 
conditions? Can this be a prognostic sign? 

7. While much research has been 
done, there is still a great need for further. 
validity studies in this area. Concurrent 
validity studies predominate, but no pre- 
dictive validity studies have been reported 
to date. For example, what happens to 
schizophrenics who have high OI scores 
versus those with low scores? 


V. Factors Decreasing Conceptual 
Ability 

Researchers in the mid-50s began to 
make more appropriate tests of theory 
with improved controls and more rigor- 
ous attempts to match for relevant subject 
variables. More specifically, they attempt- 
ed to isolate the stimulus conditions affect- 
ing schizophrenic conceptualization. De- 
tailed descriptions of some of these studies 
are available elsewhere (Payne, 1961) an! 
will not be repeated here. Suffice it to say 
that these conditions include the follow- 
ing: the emotional rapport between Æ an 
S (Brodsky, 1963; 1968), amount of dis- 
traction (Chapman, 19562), type of dis- 
traction (Chapman, 1956b; 1959; Down 
ing, Shubrooks, & Ebert, 1966), type ° 
misinterpretations made (Chapman 
1960), breadth of concepts (Chapman 
1961), interpersonal competition (Craig, 
1969), type of sorting task (Whiteman, 
1954; Krietler & Krietler, 1967; Lew! 
sohn & Riggs, 1962; Price 1968; Wexler 
1955), nature of the sorting category 
(Chapman & Taylor, 1957), time pre 
sure (Usdansky & Chapman, 1960), ay 
structured conditions (Nichols, 1964), 
and motivation (Webb, 1955; Fuhr- 
mann, 1968). 
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| VI. Factors Increasing Conceptual 
Ability 

Some recent research has attempted to 
isolate those stimulus conditions which 
improve the conceptual ability of schizo- 
phrenics. While a number of variables 

- have been isolated as factors which de- 
crease conceptual behavior of schizo- 
phrenics, we cannot assume that the 
reverse of these conditions will improve 
it. It may be more advantageous to look 

l. closely at these studies because they may 
have implications regarding the “psycho- 
logical deficit” issue. This recent research 
Suggests that the conceptual ability of 
schizophrenics can be improved under the 
appropriate conditions. 

Cavanaugh (1958) was among the first 
to explicitly search for possible conditions 
Which would increase rather than 
decrease conceptualization in schizo- 
Phrenics. He studied the effect of 
increased motivation on the performance 
of schizophrenics and normals matched 
for age and vocabulary level. There were 
four groups: In Group I, 18 schizo- 
Phrenics were given the same two concept 
formation tests used by Whiteman 
(1954), which were tests of formal and 
Social concepts. Another group of 54 
schizophrenics were given these same 
tests, with the exception that, during the 

_ Presentation of each test item, white noise 
Was introduced through earphones worn 

| 4 all Ss. The noise terminated either at 
i x Correct completion of the item or at 

i expiration of the maximum time 

1 i gue (90 sec.). Eighteen normal Ss in 
a o-noise condition and 54 normal Ss 
dm vel introduced were used as con- 
ay etus showed that, in escaping 
b € aversive stimuli, the schizo- 
Eu un the noise conditon approxi- 
with Es e performance level of normals 
porem types of test content. Schizo- 
sory in the no-noise condition per- 

dh at a level significantly lower than 

E rmals and the schizophrenics in the 

Se condition. The results demonstrate 
id concepts are readily available to 

izophrenics under increased 
Motivation. 
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Blaufarb (1962) demonstrated that 
schizophrenics show improvement under 
enriched stimulus and instructional con- 
ditions. Thirty male nursing assistants 
and 30 chronic schizophrenics, equated 
for age and education, were initially given 
sets of proberbs. There were 17 different 
sets with three proverbs in each set. A 
simple generalization was possible for 
each set. The schizophrenic group show- 
ed greater improvements when presented 
with sets of proverbs. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between Ss in the prov- 
erb set condition but there were significant 
differences between groups in the single 
proverb condition. This supports the 
position that schizophrenics have not lost 
the ability to generalize and that stimulus 
enrichment improves abstraction in 
schizophrenics. 

Hamlin, Haywood, and Folsom (1965) 
extended Blaufarb’s study over four de- 
grees of pathology, testing the hypothesis 
that input deficit is the primary factor in 
producing abstraction decrements. Four 
groups of 14 Ss each, equated for age and 
education, were tested on single and on 
sets of proverbs. The groups consisted of 
closed-ward schizophrenics, open-ward 
schizophrenics, remitted schizophrenics, 
and non-psychiatric patients. Results 
showed that, under enriched stimulus 
conditions, Ss with medium and mild 
degrees of pathology showed significant 
improvement in abstraction. under the 
proverb set condition, while the severe 
group showed no such improvement. 

Meichenbaum (1966) showed that con- 
tingency of social reinforcement can also 
reduce conceptual deficits in schizo- 
phrencis. Sixty-four male schizophrenics 
were assigned at random to one of four 
groups, differing in the type of reinforce- 
ment received: (1) Contingent Positive 
Group were positively rewarded for 
abstract responses to proverbs, (2) Non- 
Contingent Positive Group were 
positively rewarded according to a 
schedule of reinforcement regardless of 
the level of abstraction, (3) Contingent 
Negative Group were negatively rein- 


forced for non-abstract responses to 
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proverbs, and (4) Control Group receiv- 
ing no reinforcement. Only the Con- 
tingent Positive Group differed signifi- 
cantly from the others and increased their 
level of abstraction in interpreting 
proverbs. 

The ability to improve schizophrenic 
performance is not restricted to the area 
of conceptual ability. Lang (1959) has 
been able to demonstrate that the psycho- 
motor performance of schizophrenics sig- 
nificantly improves under conditions of 
aversive stimuli, and Craig (1969) has 
shown that schizophrenic performance 
significantly improves under conditions of 
interpersonal competition. In fact, a 
review of research concerning the 
performance of schizophrenics on a 
variety of tasks indicates that, while 
rewarding stimuli tends to increase per- 
formance and aversive stimuli impair it, 
the motivation to avoid aversive stimuli 
seems to be stronger in schizophrenics 
than the motivation to achieve reward 
(Craig, 1969). Motivational consider- 
ations notwithstanding, it is possible to 
improve performance in schizophrenics 
under the appropriate conditions. 
Summary 

A number of conditions have been 
reported which decrease the conceptual 
ability of schizophrenics. More recently, 
studies have shown that under appro- 
priate conditions the “conceptual deficit" 
in schizophrenics can be substantially 
reduced. Future research should concen- 
trate on isolating factors which increase 
conceptual ability. After all, we are not so 
much interested in lowering conceptual 
performance as we are in improving and 
maintaining it. 

VII. Summary and Conclusions 

The history of research on OIT has 
shown developmental spurts of increased 
knowledge as related to schizophrenic 
thought processes. The early research 
period of the 30s and 40s shared a com- 
monality in finding a general impairment 
in schizophrenic thinking. Most of the 
studies interpreted impairment as an 
inability to form concepts, although some 
studies began to appear which questioned 
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this interpretation. These early studies 
lacked the methodological rigor seen in 
later studies, did not control for relevant 
$ variables, and were not true tests of 
theory. Inallfairness, they were partof an 
era which lacked methodological sophisti- 
cation. Their real importance was the 
introduction of sorting tasks, whose con- 
struction and improvement for more 
refined and reliable measurement is a 
continuing concern up to the present 
time. As tests of theory, these early 
studies were, at best, inconclusive. 

In the early 50s and 60s, attention 
began to focus on devising more accurate 
tests to measure OIT and to investigate 
the variables associated with these para- 
meters. Research in this period was more 
controlled and more a test of theory than 
was the research seen earlier. The tests 
constructed in this middle period were 
attempts to operationalize Cameron $ 
concept of OI. A number of criticisms of 
these tests have been made in this paper 
and will not be repeated here. Despite the 
inadequacies some generalizations have 
accrued from research (see Summary 
sections). A number of conditions have 
been related to performance decrements 
in schizophrenic — conceptualizations. 
Recently some conditions have been 
isolated which improve conceptual 
ability. 

The Cameron versus Goldstein debate 
may evolve into forms similar to those In 
theories of learning. It may not be as 
simple as either abstract-overinclusive 0r 
excessively concrete. Payne's work seems 
to suggest at least two types of thought dis- 
orders: one kind being overinclusive an 
the other kind being a retardation in 
thinking. Nolan (1968) has been able to 
differentiate between “abstract schizo; 
phrenics" and “concrete schizophrenics 
and to demonstrate differential psycho 
logical performance in terms of reversa 
and extradimensional shifts in a learning 
task. Thus differential learning perform 
ance was shown in these two groups 
More of this kind of research is needed. 

At the present time, most of the T€ 
search seems to suggest that the con- 
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ceptual ability of schizophrenics decreases 
(1) when the tasks involve “stimulus 
deprivation” (such as distraction), or (2) 
when the interpersonal situation between 
$ and E or between Ss is considered 
dangerous or threatening, or (3) when the 
Shas lowered drive level. The conceptual 
ability may increase when the tasks in- 
volve “stimulus enrichment" (such as 
reduced opportunities for distraction), 
or when the interpersonal conditions are 
perceived as non-threatening, or when 
the $ has high drive level. Each of these 
three main classes of variables must be 
considered and evaluated in future re- 
search. More than this, we should seek 
ways to improve the conceptual ability in 
schizophrenia. Perhaps such improve- 
ment in one area of psychological function 
may have significant effects in other areas 
as well. 
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Alcoholism and the Rorschach ' 


MARC J. ACKERMAN 
University of Georgia 2 


Summary: This study attempts to cross validate 20 hypotheses reported over the past three decades 
professing to differentiate alcoholics from non-alcoholics using the Rorschach Comparison groups 
(N = 25 each) were matched for age, sex, race, income and education, and diagnosis. Each S received 
the Rorschach and a test to rule out "organicity". Rorschach scoring was consensually validated and 
Chi squares were performed for all twenty hypotheses. Through the careful selection and matching 
of control and experimental groups, only two significant differences were found, both in the direction 
opposite to that predicted. Non-alcoholics gave 4jor more water responses significantly more often 
than alcoholics (p < .05) and significantly more “high CF with C" scores (p « .05). 


Twenty hypotheses purportedly differ- 
entiating alcoholics from non-alcoholics 
have been stated over the past three 
decades with varying amounts of empiri- 
cal evidence. This study examines the cri- 
teria used by these authors (See Table 2). 

Method 
Subjects 

The experimental group consisted of 
25 white male non-medicated patients 
(age 23-44) from the DePaul Rehabili- 
tation Hospital in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin,3 who were in the second or third 
week of a 30-day stay. Hospitalization 
was the criterion for alcoholism, “Organ- 
ic” or psychotic diagnoses were not inclu- 
ded. "Organicity" was determined 
through the use of the Kendall-Graham 
Memory-for-Designs Test. 

The control group consisted of 25 
white male non-psychotic, non-organic, 
non-alcoholic patients (age 23-44) at the 
Milwaukee Psychiatric Hospital 
(diagnosed by staff psychologists), and 
was matched with the experimental 
group for age, race, SeX, income, and 
education. - 

Ss received the Rorschach and 
Memory-for-Designs tests. One $ (raw 
score = 17) in the experimental group 
was eliminated on the basis of the 
Memory-for-Designs test. The Wechsler 
1 Acknowledgements to Dr. Raymond J. McCall 


and Dr. Lewis Bernstein for carefully reading this 
manuscript. 


2 A revision of a thesis submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of a Masters of Science Degree at Marquette 
University. 

3 Acknowledgement to Mr. Dennis Dalpes for his 
help in obtaining subjects. 


Adult Intelligence Scale, as recorded in 
hospital files, was used to Tule out 
organicity (Digit Span and Similarities 
lowest on Verbal section, and Block 
Design and Digit Symbol lowest on Per- 
formance section). (Wechsler, 1958, 
p. 174). 

Procedures M 

The 50 Rorschach tests were indi- 
vidually administered. Scoring, rescoring 
one month later, and independent or 
reliability scoring4 followed Klopfer 
(Klopfer, Ainsworth, Klopfer, & Holt, 
1954). A majority score was used: if 
agreement was not reached a by two 
Scorers, the response was submitted to à 
third judge. 

Each of the twenty hypotheses was 
subjected to a Chi Square test,5 with the 
null hypothesis predicting no difference 
between the alcoholics and non- 
alcoholics. For the water, oral, and flower 
hypotheses, the method reported jj 
Griffith and Dimmick (1946) was used. 
Following this method the responses wa 
tallied from one or more of the specific 
content responses to 10 or more of these 
responses, and Chi Square tests were per 
formed at all adjacent levels. 

Means and standard deviations were 
calculated for ages, income, an 
educational level for both groups; £ tests 
were performed. A significant difference 
4 Acknow! to Dr. Mary Anne Siderits, 
ose aeg cde Mary p Mrs. Anne 


Leggio and Mr. Edward Rubin for serving 25 
judges. "m 
5 Acknowledgements to Drs. Roman S. Gawko: 
and Arthur Wilson for their statistical and desig? 
advice. 
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was found between the educational levels 
of the two groups, (X = 11.08 and 12.76, 
respectively). 


Results 


Table 1 lists Chi squares for each hy- 
pothesis. Only hypothsis 8* (High CF 
with C) yielded a significant difference; it 
was in the direction opposite to that pre- 
dicted. Chi squares were also performed 
at all adjacent levels for water, oral and 
flower responses, using the Griffith and 
Dimmick method. Non-alcoholics gave 
four or more water responses significantly 
more often than alcoholics (Chi2 — 3.95, 
D < .05), a direction opposite to that pre- 
dicted. 

Discussion 

The Rorschach, however clinically 
effective, does not differentiate the white 
male alcoholic from the white male non- 
alcoholic. Attempts to validate the 
Rorschach in differential diagnostic 
research should employ comparison 
groups that have been matched as closely 
as possible. Most past studies provided no 
more than percentages for comparison, 
frequency counts of unknown reliability, 
or simply clinical impressions. 

The methods used for choosing the 
samples in the previous literature are 
equally poor: grossly unequal Ns in the 
groups compared, groups from com- 
pletely different socioeconomic back- 
grounds or representing unequal sex 
distributions, or no control groups used. 
Some articles compared alcoholics to 


Table 2 
Scoring Criteria 


RYN 


less than three. 
7. Only human movement was recorded. 


Additional responses given during the inquiry were included. " 

m included Fm, mF and m; c included cF and c; and C’ included FC’, C’F and C* 

M included just human M and Sum Ç = 

Beck (1961) table for F + ratings was used. 

: ^ included Fk, kF, and k and K included KF and K. The cutoff level of > 3 respon- 
ses determined from Klopfer (et al, 1954). “It is only interpreted as a significant 
amount... if there are more than three K responses... [p. 268]". 

6. m included Fm, mF and m. Low m was considered to be any number of responses 
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schizophrenics or alcoholics to narcotic 
addicts and then generalized on the basis ! 
of these differences. While it is reasonable 
to expect differences between alcoholics 
and schizophrenics, labeling these ‘signs’ 
as descriptive of an alcoholic personality 
per se is dubious at best. 

The careful selection of control and 
experimental groups matched on relevant 
variables may account for the appreciable 
differences between this study and the 
previous literature. Use of a carefully 
matched control group was the first 
essential. Male alcoholics, generally a 
more accessible and socially "visible" 
group, were used to avoid contamination 
through a mixture of sexes. The age 
range was determined by availability; 
groups were matched year for year. Only 
white Ss were used. Since it is widely 
accepted that there is a difference between 
the “skid row” alcoholic and the upptr 
middle class suburban alcoholic, socio- 
economic background, as a function of 
education and income, was controlled. 
Lastly, diagnosis was controlled, not onà 
S for S basis, but all Ss were diagnosed as | 
non-psychotic, non-organic individuals. 
The only difference between the two 
groups was that one was alcoholic and the | 
other was not. 

Over the past several decades method- 
ologies have become increasingly to 
sophisticated. It is these methodological 
improvements that have led to the 
rejection of previously stated erroneous 
hypotheses. 
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8. 


- Terms considered as aggression, established by tl 


The S was required to give at least three CF responses with at least one pure C 
response. 

Wincluded W and cutoff W. The expected W%, is between 20% and 30% and the 
expected D% is between 45% and 55% (Klopfer, et al, 1954, p. 298). Thus, high 
W% was considered > 30% and low D% was considered to be < 45%. 

Passive M included just human movement. Halpern (1946) presented “bending, 
bowing, kneeling, standing, leaning, and holding” as criteria for passive M. The 
present author added "hanging (pony tail). resting, warming, sitting and sleeping.” 


. K included, K, FK and KF. 
. The expected W% is 20% to 30% and D% is 45% to 55%. Therefore, low W% was 


defined as < 20% and high D% was defined as > 55%. 


. The criteria established by Phillips and Smith (1953) were used. Evidence of any 


one of these criteria indicated shock. 
**1.' Lengthened or reduced 7/IR. 
2. Decreased R; rejections. 
3. Negative comments or desription only; fabulized or feeling tone comments; 
esthetic comments about the cards. 
4. Reduction or absence of W; development of Adx or Hdx responses. 
5. Appearance of D W or fabulized combinations. 
6. Absence of integrated R; absence of superior elaborations. 
7. Dd as initial responses. 
8. Stereotypy; appearance of P only, increased A%. 
9. Absence of P. 
10. Increased F%, absence of other determinants. 
11. Decline in form level (F-). 
12. Fabulized or morbid or overt sexual content, i.e., visceral anatomy, 
"vagina", etc. 
13. Immature reactions, primitive C. e.g.," grass 
or CF is expected [p. 1991.” 


7, “sky”, M in A, C where FC 


he present author through con- 


"EM E T Fue Tus A 
Sensual validation, included, "'entwining an animal", “vicious looking”, stalk: 


ing”, “charging bull”, and “leaping at you". 


- Anatomy responses were defined as “bony and visceral responses of humans and 


animals, X-rays and responses pertaining to sex organs (Shereshevski-Shere, et al 


1953, p. 230)". 


- Weiner (1956) established the following criteria: “food objects, parts of anatomy 


used for ingestion, acts of eating or preparing food, use of mouth for rung abe 
eating purposes, or mentions of eating or cooking implements [p. 453] aed 
used included, “cups”, *mouth", “tomato”, “whistling”, “devouring” , bu 
and “preying”. The present study added food stains, waiters, animal mouths 
(beaks) and “stalking”. 


- The present study included all the examples presented by the Griffith and Dim- 


mick (1946) and Shereshevski-Shere and Lassner (1952) studies. The previous 
criteria included, “coastline, fountain, ice, island, glacier, lake, map, pond, re- 
flections in water, river, underwater scene, water, waterfall, gulf, ocean, beach, 


T » 
water animals and plants, and bevera| IN. This study added "frost", "snow", 
Sweat", and water animal details (“crab feeler ). 


- The present author established the criteria of flowers, blossoms, flower vases and 


excluded. 


E INST URN. 


ower petals as flower responses. Any other form of vegetation was 
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19. “Two or more areas, separately interpreted, are combined on the basis of spatial 
relationship, although they do not occur together in nature [p. 2560]". 

20. Klopfer (et al, 1954) stated “that a percentage of A responses of over 50% tends to 
be associated with . .. disturbed adjustment [p. 314]". Thus, an (A +Ad)% > 
50% was used as the criterion in this study. 
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Socio -Economic Class Bias in Rorschach Diagnosis: 
Contributing Psychosocial Attributes of the Clinician ' 


JOAN P. TRACHTMAN 
New York University 2 


Summary: The study attempted a replication of William Haase's finding (1956) of psychodiag- 
nostic bias detrimental to the lower socio-economic class among clinical psychologists, while positing 
that psycho-social characteristics of the clinician, in particular Authoritarianism and Status Anxiety, 
would be significant correlates of this biased behavior. Sixty clinical psychologists were classified as 
High or Low Authoritarian, with level of status anxiety experimentally induced. Ss then interpreted 
paired (equated) Rorschach protocols with appended social histories of alleged lower or middle class 
origin. Social-class-related diagnostic bias was demonstrated, but was unrelated to the psychosocial 


characteristics of the clinician. 


Contemporary projective theory ac- 
Knowledges the potential influence of a 
Variety of “contextual?” variables in 
clinical diagnosis: socio-psychological, 
interpersonal-psychoanalytic, and field 
theoretical. 
. Most significant in this widening per- 
spective is our appreciation of the 
essential **culture-embeddedness" of the 
clinical interview, since the whole 
Spectrum of beliefs and values of the 
Participants contributes to final 
lagnosis. 

We have redefined the diagnostic 
Eum in socio-economic class terms. 
E “a vera much significance has 
dinid ributed to the biasing effect of the 
Bun" middle-class status, and 

e-class mental health ideology upon 
Psychodiagnostic assessment of lower- 

Class clients. 
E^ 1956, William Haase addressed this 
€, postulating that the diagnostic and 
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prognostic judgments of Rorschach 
protocols of alleged lower-class origin 
would be characterized as less adjusted 
than the same records when designated as 
of a higher class. He was able to demon- 
strate that for Global raw score, 
Diagnosis, and Prognosis, Rorschachs 
evaluated with a middle-class history 
appended are significantly favored over 
their counterparts evaluated with a 
lower-class history. However, contrary to 
pe seria there were no significant 
relationships found between the degree of 
diagnostic bias and the psychologist’s 
own class origin, work experience (i.e., 
with lower-class population) 
occupational status, Or theoretical orien- 
tation. (Haase, 1956). Thus, in the 
context of Haase's study, the causes or 
correlates of bias in clinical judgment re- 
mained enigmatic. 

Haase makes the post-hoc assumption 
that the ubiquitous middle-class status, 
rather than the class origin of his psy- 
chologist Ss (as he measured it) was more 
relevant in explaining his results. Yet this 
assumption fails to explain the instances 
of non-bias among his subjects (14 to 26% 
depending upon criterion), as we woul 
have to suppose these Ss to be of middle- 
class status also. Thus, class status per se, 
without further specification, remains an 
insufficient explanatory variable. 

Shifting the frame of reference, we 
would suggest that the bias may be under- 


stood in terms of pyschosocial features of 
the clinician; those which would pre- 


dispose him to social prejudice in general 
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and to negative conceptions of the lower 
class in particular. The constellation of 
character features associated with 
Authoritarianism was postulated as most 
relevant in this context. The Adorno et al. 
(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, 
& Sanford, 1950) conceptualization of 
the Authoritarian personality stands as 
one of the most provocative achievements 
in social psychological literature. (See 
reviews by Christie & Cook, 1958; 
Kirscht & Dillehay, 1967; Titus & Hol- 
lander, 1957). 

The Berkeley studies (Adorno et al., 
1950) proposed that ethnocentrism and 
anti-democratic attitudes were referable 
to profound personality trends which 
could be considered the pre-determinants 
of politico-social ideology and social 
prejudice in particular. The authors 
developed the well-known F scale which 
purports to measure social prejudice at 
the personality level, deu of specific 
ethnic allusions, and resting on a broad 
psychoanalytic base. Pertinent are the 
hallmarks of the Authoritarian syn- 
drome: the overriding concern with the 
Power-Status-Authority trilogy, the pre- 
occupation with the concept Ei hierarchy 
in human relations, the sharp dichotomy 
of the strong and the weak, the leader and 
follower, the dominant and submissive, 
the identification with power and the 
powerful, the glorification of and sub- 
mission to the status figures of the estab- 
lished ingroup, and the hostility and vili- 
fication of the outgroup. 

The salient aspect of the Authoritarian 
syndrome that makes it articularly 
relevant to our study was isolated for 
Separate experimental treatment. Par- 
ticularly significant in manifestations of 
social prejudice is the Authoritarian's 
overriding concern with preserving 
personal status; thus, he eschews an 
equalitarian conception of human 
relations. It is this status component 
which makes the concept of Authori- 
tarianism especially relevant as a variable 
in our present study of class bias. As will 
be noted, the social histories accompany- 
ing the Rorschachs intentionally invoke 
the concept of socio-economic hierarchy, 
and the factor of status is directly involved 
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in the concept of socio-economic class. The 
Authoritarian clinician, with over-valent 
status needs, would presumably wish to 
differentiate himself from the "inferior" 
group, while accentuating his identifi- 
cation with the '*superior", in this case, 
middle-class group. The class cues in the 
experiment, minimal though they are, 
were designed to facilitate this. The 
Authoritarian psychologist should assign 
a more “punitive” or detrimental diag- 
nosis to lower-class protocols, qua lower- 
class protocols, with a diagnostic haloing 
of the middle-class record. E 

It might be said that Authoritarian 
attitudes, preoccupation with status, and 
anti-equalitarian orientation are anti- 
thetical to the professed creed of tht 
mehtal health practitioner, and that their 
prevalence will be statistically insignifi- 
cant. But we find no compelling reason to 
grant the psychologist immunity from tht 
alienating pressure our society brings t0 
bear on its members, and particularly 
those of his social class (ubiquitously 
characterized as a highly competitive, 
status-seeking,  prestige-oriented sul 
culture). The psychologist, qua middle- 
class professional, may well have assimi- 
lated these modal class characteristics, 
along with the accompanying inter- 
personal and inter-class alienation, â 
prominent character features. Thus, : E 
present thesis essentially parallel 
Haase’s (1956), in supposing that me 
clinician’s middle-class status i$ A 
significant factor contributing to E 
biased appraisals of lower-class patien n 
The current study could be resi a 
one of class-related personality variables. 


The significance of our study lies in kd 
proposition that the psychologist. 


“human relations expert", in some aif 
resonance with his social posae 
participates significantly in the d 
prejudice found so ubiquitously in í 
character of contemporary man, an jini- 
this is in itself a major source of the c? 

cal bias Haase found. 


Hypothesis I. Haase Replication a 
Appended social service reports C im 
identifying the environmental origin ^: 


T } ient Wi 
socio-economic status of the patient W! 
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influence estimates of adjustment 
obtained from Rorschach protocols. 

Rorschach protocols interpreted as 
originating from a lower-class level of 
society will tend to be diagnosed as less 
adjusted than the same record designated 
asof a higher class. (Haase, 1956, p. 34). 
Hypothesis II. 

The direction and degree of diagnostic 
bias will be correlated with Authori- 
tarianism in the clinician. 

1. Psychologists identified as “High 
Authoritarian” will be more likely to 
attribute greater pathology to lower-class 
protocols. 

2. Psychologists identified as "Low 
1 will be less likely to 
attribute a greater degree of pathology to 
lower-class protocols. 

Hypothesis III. 

he status needs of the clinician will 
affect the direction and degree of diag- 
Nostic bias, 

1. Psychologists subjected to an 
experimental induction of High Status 
Anxiety will be more likely to attribute 
greater degree of pathology to lower class 
Protocols, 

2. Psychologists subjected to an ex- 
penal induction of Low Status 
nxiety will be less likely to attribute 
greater degree of pathology to lower class 
Protocols. (Trachtman, 1968, p. 31-32). 


/ Method 
Subjects 

s were 60 male psychologists, 15 staff 
Members at various Veterans 


mdministration installations, 9 third or 
Aint year Veterans Administration 
Rl psychology interns, 18 staff mem- 
Rant at private hospitals or mental health 
t nate and 18 staff members employed 
Biric cada city hospitals having psychi- 
D» S were pre-classified as "High" or 
Realy Authoritarian via a 42 item scale 
os oped specifically for the study. The 
NS Surement of this syndrome among 
Eos nally: sophisticated population 
en a very real methodological 
Vicus The distribution of F scale 

es among psychologists is extremely 


sl : : im 
Skewed in the “equalitarian” direction. 
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Our assumption was that this reflects a 
failure of the F scale rather than an 
absence of Authoritarianism among psy- 
chologists, suggesting that little of the 
relevant (ie., Authoritarian) affective 
content survives the psychologists 
sophisticated professional screening. And 
there is the problem, of course, of specific 
exposure to the F scale and its meaning. 
hus, a substitute instrument was 
required. In the absence of known scales 
measuring the syndrome among mental 
health professionals, we accumulated an 
item pool from existing validated scales 
measuring authoritarianism, or highly cor- 
related attitudes (Adorno, et al., 1950: 
Ehrlich, 1964; Ferguson, Brown & 
Callis, 1954; Holzman, 1952; Levinson 
& Huffman, 1955; Nichols, 1962; 
Rokeach, 1956, 1960; Struening & 
Richardson, 1964), adapting them 
through systematic item selection to 
maximize their potential effectiveness 
with psychologists. The preliminary 
composite questionnaire thus selected 
contained 194 items. (For a detailed 
description of item derivation for this 
preliminary scale, see Trachtman, 1968). 


The 194 item preliminary question- 
naire was subjected to a trial administra- 
tion with a group of 50 male clinical psy- 
chologists selected from the Directory of 
the Nassau County Psychological Associ- 
ation and with experience and training 
comparable to the final study population. 

Of the 181 items remaining after elimi- 
nation of unsuitable entries, 151 were 
analyzed as a group, while the remaining 
30, comprising the Ehrlich Therapeutic 
Orientation Items, were analyzed 
separately to determine the feasibility of a 
“Professional Dogmatism Score”. 

On the assumption that the subscales 
tapped a common constellation of atti- 
tudes, the correlation between individual 
item scores and total scores was utilized 
to derive a scale having good internal con- 
sistency, using Coefficient Alpha. With 
an N of 50 cases, a correlation of .30 was 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
Accordingly, 74 of the 151 items with cor- 
relation coefficients ranging from 2313 
to .6016 were initially selected, with final 
selection made on the basis of joint recip- 
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rocal weighting of both correlation and 
discrimination scores. In this manner, 42 
items were finally selected. To this were 
added the 30 items of the Ehrlich Thera- 
peutic Orientation Scales as non-scored 
buffer items (the Ehrlich scales measured 
preferences among Psychotherapy, Socio- 
therapy and Somatotherapy as therapeu- 
tic modes.) Our attempts to derive a Pro- 
fessional Dogmatism Score failed; 
however, these items were included to 
balance the effect of the strictly socio- 
political items with some professional 
content. 


Selection of High and Low 
Authoritarian Subject Groups 

The 72 item scale was administered to 
Ss during an initial orientation session 
preceding by several weeks their evalu- 
ation of Rorschach materials. The 
questionnaire provided the following 
statement: 


do not omit any of the statements. Work as quickly 
3) 


The mean score for Ss was 126.30, and 
the Median was 127.00, with scores 
ranging from a low of 88 to a high of 163. 
An internal consistency estimate of scale 
reliability was made. Coefficient Alpha 
was .774. Ss obtaining scores above 
126.00 were classified as High Authori- 
tarian, and those below 126.00 were 
classified as Low Authoritarian. High 
Authoritarian and Low Authoritarian 
Broups were each further subdivided into 
two experimental groups. One half of 
each group was designated a Status 
Threat group, the other half a Status 
Reinforcement group. Ss evaluated Ror- 
Schachs under “Status Threat” and 
“Status Reinforcement” ‘conditions, 
depending upon their experimental group 
assignment. 

Experimental Status Conditions 
he status conditions were designed re- 
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spectively to intensify or reduce S’s status 
needs to test our Status Anxiety-Bias hy- 
pothesis. The assumption was that the 
Intensity of Status Anxiety would be 
inversely related to intactness of self- 
esteem. Conditions lowering self-esteem 
should produce _‘“‘self-restitutive 
attempts" expressed in negative bias 
toward lower-class protocols; ego- 
reinforcing conditions should reduce 
Status Anxiety and concomitantly reduce 
compensatory devaluation of the lower 
class. 

The variable of psychodiagnostic skill 
was selected as a vehicle through which 
the clinician’s Status Anxiety might be 
ait AM affected. The hope was to 
affect the clinician’s conception of his pro- 
fessional skill, and thus his self-esteem 
and Status Anxiety. “Diagnostic Compe- 
tence Ratings" were utilized to induce 
Status Threat and Status Reinforcement 
conditions. 

As study instructions indicated, the 
(alleged) purpose of the Rorschach study 
was to evaluate the effects of differing de- 
grees of information on the efficiency and 
validity of the clinician’s interpretations. 
As an addition to Haase’s instructions 
(1956), we noted that an accurate inter- 
pretation of the effects of the three “‘infor- 
mation" conditions upon diagnostic effi- 
cency required some prior knowledge of 
the diagnostic competence of the Ss (a con- 
trol measure with which we expected the 
Psychologists to agree). The E gained Ss 
Permission to select at random three of his 
completed psycho-diagnostic reports to be 
submitted to a “panel of experts” for eval- 
uation. The results of these “evaluations 
were then reported to Ss, being attached 
to each set oh Rorschach materials he re- 
ceived. This rating procedure was en- 
tirely ficticious. Ratings were A. Excellent 
Clinician, great sensitivity and insight} 
B. Reasonably Adequate Clinician, but 
inclined toward relatively mechanical 
work; and C. Poor Clinician, significant 
number of diagnostic errors. The C Rat- 
ings were never used as they were con- 
sidered too extreme, and more readily 
disregardable as unrealistic by Ss. The B 
tating was considered the “Threat” con- 
dition, as mediocrity is hardly ego-enhanc- 
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ing in our middle-class culture. Ss’ re- 
sponses to the rating procedure were ex- 
plored at a Post-Study Debriefing session. 


Rorschach Procedures 
in the Experimental Design 
Haase’s procedures were replicated, 
insofar as was possible, using the instru- 
ments and techniques he designed. Haase 
‘had constructed “equated” pairs of Ror- 
schach protocols, (four pairs in all), and 
four pairs of accompanying Social 
histories. In the Rorschach pairs, (A1A2, 
B1B2, etc.), Psychograms were virtually 
identical, while the content of paired pro- 
tocols was equated as much as possible 
short of creating actual duplicates. Haase 
offered empirical proof of the equivalence 
of members of each pair. Social histories 
Were carefully equated regarding all sig- 
nificant variables, avoiding all suggestion 
of Presence or absence of pathology, and 
l distinguished only by socio-economic 
' class information, which clearly and in- 
tentionally identified one history of each 
ia as of lower-class status, the other as 
| 0 Eos status. Histories included 
a pne. identifying paragraph about the 
m ient”, a description of his residence, 
| E occupational history and a description 
Eon icant family members and their 
E ements about the client. (The social 
istories were labeled L1 or M1, L2 or 
b: wal Each psychologist saw all four 
js s of Rorschachs, equivalent protocols 
The Hih two different social histories. 
E se histories were appended so as to be 
ers peer to the evaluation of the 
M pe Each psychologist saw all 
ES cords arranged so that the first 
E. Ruins of the second four, which 
ies e uated no less than one week 
Es. resentation of materials to the Ss 
Ditch with alternated pairings of 
E. eee and social histories so that 
Eo tate protocol was seen with 
ABBA e eight records, and followed the 
Beo order of presentation, to minimize 
S ice and fatigue factors. 
Ec Rorschach protocols in each pair 
tic ey disparity in diagnos- 
cholo prognostic assignment by the psy- 
“elle Rp would be attributable to the 
! 9f the appended social histories and 
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to the effects of socio-economic class status 
of the client in particular. i 
Haase's original instructions to Ss 
were presented along with additions to 
accommodate the current hypotheses. A 
verbatim presentation of the final instruc- 
tions to Ss would be too lengthy for in- 
clusion here (See Trachtman, 1968). Ss 
were seen in group interview at their 
respective installations and asked to 
participate in a study of the clinical psy- 
chologist, including attitude measure- 
ment and analysis of psychodiagnostic 
work. The attitude questionnaire was 
then administered. At this same meeting, 
as a context for their later work with 
Rorschachs, Ss were informed that they 
comprised one of the three e 
groups each evaluating eight orschachs 
under varying conditions (i.e, having dif- 
fering degrees of information about the 
cient, the (alleged) purpose being to 
determine the effects of these varying 
degrees of information upon the efficiency 
of diagnostic appraisals. To accommo- 
date the Status hypothesis, the procedure 
for obtaining ratings of the clinicians’ 
diagnostic competence was described, and 
Ss’ permission for this rating was 
obtained. Subsequent to this interview, Ss 
received cases via the mails, in the order 
of presentation previously described. 
Their ratings, depending upon their 
experimental group assignment (High 
Authoritarian-Status Threat; High 
Authoritarian-Status Reinforcement; 
Low Authoritarian-Status Threat; Low 
Authoritarian-Status Reinforcement) 


was attached to these cases. 


Evaluative Techniques— 
Derived Rorschach Scores 

Rorschach evaluations were made 
using a series of eight point scales allow- 
ing for the rating of thirteen items con- 
ventionally measured with the Rorschach. 
Items were Psychosexual Adjustment, 
Fantasy and Ideational Activity, Style of 
Life, Anxiety, Organicity, Defense Mech- 
anisms, Hostility and Aggression, Depres- 
sion, Quality of Affect, Intellectual Effi- 
ciency, Oppositional Tendencies, Overall 
Diagnosis, and Prognosis. Three scores 
were derived and subjected to analysis. A 
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Socio-Economic Class Bias in Rorschach Diagnosis 


Table 1 


Analysis of Variance — 


Cumulative Raw Scores 


Source of Variation Mean Squares} F 

Authoritarianism 165.675 165.675 
Status Condition 1,184.408 1,184,408 | 1.5* 
Auth. x Status 6.075 6.075 - 
Subjects Within Groups 44,203.334 789.345 
Total Between Subjects 45,559.492 
Between Rorschach 

Class (LM) 200.208 | 1.55* 
Auth. x Rorschach Class 4.409 = 
Status x Rorschach Class 81.676 - 
Auth. x Status x 

Rorschach Class 31.007 | cna 
Pooled Interactions 

(Subjects within Groups) 


Total Within Subjects 
Total Degree of Freedom 
Total Sum Squares 


* p = not significant, 


1. Global raw score: Single cumula- 
tive total of scores on each individual sub- 
item, exlusive of Diagnosis and Prog- 
nosis. (Each of the eleven sub-items was 
rated along an eight point intensity scale, 
with higher scores always indicating 
greater pathology.) 

rognosis score: 
the scale so titled. 


3. Diagnostic conversion score: Psy- 
chologist selected one of four diagnoses 
(Normal, Neurotic, Character Disorder, 
Psychotic), and then indicated degree or 
amount of condition along an eight point 
scale. In dealing with the problem of com- 
parison among diagnoses (e.g., how to 
compare the adjustment of a “Normal#8” 
with a “Neurotic#3”) an overall scale of 


LE 


Read directly from 


adjustment extending from 1 to 3 
to least adjusted) was utilized, which al 
lowed for the conversion of diagnostic 
Scores to one continuum of adjustment. 
Results 
Psychologists judged eight protocols, of 


four matched pairs, providing b 
criterion scores for statistical treatment: 
Global raw score, Diagnostic conversion 
Score and Prognostic score. Our initia 
task was to determine whether on each o 
these three criterion scores Rorschachs 0 
lower-class attribution were adja 
sicker (i.e., received higher scores), tha 
those of middle-class attribution. 
Analysis of Variance 

The ie of Rorschach Class (LM) 
upon Cumulative raw score, Diagno 
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p- Table 2 
Analysis of Variance — Diagnostic Conversion Scores 


ianism 408 408 


ondition 9.074 9.074 


3,922.900 
3,934.792 


' not significant 
"PS 025 


gnosis can be adduced from the ments favored the middleclass. Thus, 
analysis of variance employed in when evaluating equivalent Rorschachs 


S sed lower and middle-class 
O OST cane a chologists attributed 


may coi that origins, our psy i 
ogists Eee Bies con- greater pathology and assigned less ae 
with Haase's S's, do not, in their able prognoses to those of lower-class 
5 E assessments of Raw pro- b mih 

data, significantly favor either the i Square f 
or Eüdle-class proci With Thé Chi Square Apaes (see Table 4) 
ach class as the source of vari- indicates that the bias lies moredi ess 
uals 1.55, not significant. The exclusively in the assignment o! more 
"Tables 2 and 3 indicate that for lower-class protocols to the PT 
c and Prognostic judgments, the Disorder category, while more mid ii 
- between scores assigned to class Rorschachs received a ho ier 
achs of lower and middle-class Neurotic. In contrast to Haase on ines 
lion is significant beyond the .01 our sample showed virtually no differen 


confidence. In each case the judg- in the assignment of either “Normal” or 
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Source of Variation 


Authoritarianism 


Status Condition 


Socio-Economic Class Bias in Rorschach Diagnosis 


Table 3 
Analysis of Variance — Prognostic Scores 


Mean Squares 


Auth. x Status 


Subjects Within Groups 
Total Between Subjects 


Between Rorschach 


Class (LM) 


Auth. x Rorschach Class 1,86 = 
Status x Rorschach Class 16.87 
Auth. x Status x 

Rorschach Class 


Pooled Interactions 
(Subjects Within Groups) 


Total Within Subjects 


Total Degree of Freedom 


Total Sum Squares 


* p = not significant 
"ps0 


“Psychotic”? category on a social class 
basis. 
Intra-Psychologist Comparisons 
Comparison of absolute score magni- 
tudes for L and M Rorschachs might con- 
ceivably present a distorted view of S’s 
actual diagnostic bias (i.e., the total 
scores for L and M might differ, yet in 
terms of four comparisons made, $ may 
actually have favored L and M an equal 
number of times and be judged non- 
biased). Reviewing all potential combi- 
nations of comparison scores from favor- 
ing four M to favoring four L, it was pos- 
sible to determine the probability of each 
of these combinations occurring by 
chance, then set up a Chi Square contin- 


1,715.79 


gency table of these expected frequencies 
and those actually obtained. (Procedure 
available upon request). Each of the three 


{ 
criterion scores (Raw score, Diagn’ | 
and Prognosis) was similarly treated, Chi 
Squares obtained, and for computation’. 
purposes the number of categories Wê 
reduced to three (i.e., judgments favoring 
M, judgments favoring neither, and judg 
ments favoring L). 


As indicated in Tables 5, 6, and 7, in 
making four comparisons between equ! 
alent Rorschachs as to Diagnosis ah 
Prognosis, psychologists favor d 
middle-class protocol more frequent y 
than would be expected as a chan 
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Table 4 


Chi Square Comparisons of L and M Rorschachs 
for Diagnostic Nomenclature Differences 


Rorschach 
Class 


Character 
Disorder 


88 
115 


X? equals 8.51 


66 
64 


df.3 


Table 5 


M Obtained and Expected Frequencies for 
Individual Psychologist’s Judgments — Cumulative Raw Score 


Rating 
Pattern 


Favoring M 


Favoring Neither 


Favoring L 


Total 


Expected Number 
of Psychologists 


Obtained Number 
of Psychologists 


t X? equals 4.587 df 2 


P = not significant 


occ : i 
urrence (results not obtained for raw 
Scores). 


duthoritarianism and 
SUR Hypothesis 
A des the effects of the Authoritar- 
en SR Status conditions upon judg- 
ied orschachs of allegedly different 
ahalysia rise a mixed type x2x2 
Reece of variance design was employed. 
n E e shown in Tables 1, 2, and BF 
eer ative raw score, Diagnosis, and 
E esso respectively. Contrary to 
nificant ion, there appeared to be no sig- 
tania interaction between Authori- 
GR and degree of bias shown in 
ive raw scores, Diagnostic Or 


Prognostic assessment of lower and 
middle-class protocols. Furthermore, the 
data do not support the hypothesized 
relationship between induced Status 
Anxiety and clinician’s evaluation of 
Rorschachs of differing social classes. 


Reassessment of 


extreme High and Low 
only) failed to produce significantly 
different results for either Diagnostic or 
Prognostic judgments. 
Reassessment of thi 
Status conditions involved 


e experimental 
checking the 
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Socio-Economic Class Bias in Rorschach Diagnosis 


Table 6 


Obtained and Expected Frequencies for 
Individual Psychologist’s Judgments — Diagnostic Conversion Score 


Rating 
Pattern 


Favoring M 
Favoring Neither 


Expected Number 
of Psychologists 


Obtained Number 
of Psychologists 


X? equals 7.044 df. equals 2 


p<.0s 


Table 7 
Obtained and Expected Frequencies for 


Individual Psychologist’s Judgments — Prognostic Scores 


Rating 

Pattern 
Favoring M 
Favoring Neither 


Expected Number 
of Psychologists 


Obtained Number 
of Psychologists 


X? equals 15.069 df. equals 2 
ee os GÀ. 3 


p<.001 


credibility of the alleged rating pro- 
cedures, via a post-study evaluation Drm 
and interview. A reexamination of the 
bias scores of 36 Ss judged to have 
believed the rating ruse, revealed no 
change from already noted trends. 


Discussion 
The analyses of variance have indi- 
cated that in making Diagnostic and 
Prognostic judgments, contemporary 
clinical psychologists show significant 
Diagnostic and Prognostic bias favoring 
the middle class, as did Haase's Ss. At 


variance with Haase's results was our 
finding that for Pre-Diagnostic impres- 
sions (Cumulative raw score) there 
appeared to be no significant distinti 
made between Rorschachs of middle- an 
lower-class attribution. We do not view 
this as evidence of less bias among our $$ 
for, while these preliminary, m A 
diagnostic judgments were equivalent, 
when clinicians rendered integrative 
clinical appraisals (i.e., Diagnoses an 
Prognoses) the lower class was adjud 
sicker. 

The Chi Square analysis based upo” 
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distribution of Diagnostic Nomenclature 
and the Chi Square of Intra-Psychologist 
pues supply further substantiatin| 
evidence of the bias effect, and coupl 
with the results of the Analyses of Vari- 
ance, permit the conclusion that con- 
temporary psychologists do continue to 
utilize the social class of the patient as a 
criterion of mental health. 

However, certain discrepancies from 
Haase’s original results are worthy of 
note. Psychologists in the current sample 
apply “Psychotic” and “Normal” cate- 
gories with equal readiness to both social 
classes, the bias showing itself exclusively 
in making distinctions between “Neu- 
otic” and “Character Disorder” labels. 
First, concerning this propensity in the 
present sample for expressing lower-class 
bias via the "Character Disorder" cate- 
gory, one might speculate on the potential 
impact of the urban street riots which 
Were very recent history at the time of data 
collection, and could have made the issue 
of impulse control and anti-social impulse 
control in particular, in the lower class, 
especially salient, thus increasing the 
apparent relevance of the “Character 
Disorder" diagnosis for this group. There 
ES any event, the common belief in the 
| 5i erred gratification pattern asa middle- 

ass personality trait, and immediate 

B ncition as a lower-class trait, again 
aising the salience of impulse control as 
a problem. 4 
4 This may not completely explain the 
omenclature findings. It may be that we 
E here a significant change in diagnostic 
ps which should not be gainsaid. 
“Nae the current equalization of 
aa and “Psychotic” judgments 
^ een lower and middle class records, 
ompared with Haase’s significantly 
elei roportion of “Psychotic” and 
ES ormals" for the lower class) may 
uM reflect a diminution in bias 
ud the lower class in the last decade. 
kid: interpretation gains further 
> ence when we note that the current 
sk contains more non-biased Ss (see 
TRS 6), 23%, as compared with 14.6% 
69) aae s study. (See Haase, 1954, p- 
dh “hus, it may be that while class 
Prejudice in Diagnosis still is significant 
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among contemporary clinicians, in his- 
torical perspective it may be diminishing. 

With regard to the rejection of the 
Status hypothesis, it is apparent from the 
post-study interviews that the credibility 
of these procedures designed to affect the 
clinician's status anxiety was decidedly an 
issue, thus the present findings vis- 
3-vis the status hypothesis are negative. 

Our Authoritarian hypothesis may 
have failed due to faulty measurement. 
Although derived from relevant and 
proven instruments, our scale was not 
independently validated. It is also con- 
ceivable that psychologists as a group are 
in fact low-Authoritarian, and that the 
method of selecting items inflated what 
were at most minor differences. However, 
within the constraints of the methodology 
employed, our negative findings might 
raise questions concerning the generaliz- 
ability of the concept of Authoritarianism 
as the primary psychic antecedent of 
social prejudice. Considering the per- 
sistence of the bias effect and the spectrum 
of variables to which it is orthogonal, it 
may be that the psychologist is respond- 
ing to a broad cultural constraint, yet to 
be isolated, which extends beyond either 
personal or professional parameters. 

The fact that the mental health prac- 
titioner tends to view the lower class with 
a clinically jaundiced eye needs especially 
to be stressed in the contemporary social 
context, where one finds a continuing 
proliferation of anti-poverty programs 
with an ever-increasing need for the 
services of the mental health professional. 
One can hardly overemphasize the rele- 
vancy of his social attitudes and pre- 
judgments. 

Finally, the fact of clinical bias should 
stimulate a reassessment of formulations 
concerning the etiology of mental illness. 
Epidemiological studies reporting the 
coincidence of psychiatric disorder and 
lower class membership have pet based 
largely upon diagnostic prevalence or 
rer ee (Gardner & Babigian, 1966; 
Hollingshead & Redlich, 1958; Srole, 
Langner, Michael, Opler, & Rennie, 
1962). The findings of the present study 
support those of Haase, in suggesting 
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that the disproportionate contribution of 
the lower socioeconomic class to psychi- 
atric registers may indeed be an artifact 
created by prejudicial diagnostic assess- 
ment which spuriously inflates the cor- 
relation between lower class status and 
mental illness. It might be noted that the 
results of epidemiological studies of 
mental health do not consistently support 
the hypothesis of an inverse relationship 
between psychopathology and social 
class. (See reviews by Dunham, 1966; 
Kleiner & Parker, 1964). 

Whatever its antecedents, the 
prejudiced incorporation of the patient’s 
social class as a criterion of mental health 
is a provocative and challenging truth to 
be met uncompromisingly by the mental 

_ health professions. The pursuit of its pre- 
determinants and correlates, whether in 
"nature" or “nurture”, should be the 
preeminent concern of future research. 
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Conceptual Relationships Between Test Protocols and Clinical Report’ 


TERRY D. KEEPERS? 
Case Western Reserve University 


Summary: A content analysis of 60 psychological reports was made and compared with the 
conceptual content of the TAT protocols and the sentence completion tests used as sources for the 
reports. The conceptual categories for each document were rank ordered by percentage of use, and 


comparisons among documents were 


made using rank order correlations. Results: (a) frequent 


conceptual content in any set of protocols was mirrored by relatively frequent use of the same content 


in the report; (b) 


the report writers did not show systematic bias; (c) conceptual content in TATs and 


sentence completion tests overlapped; (d) the intended use of the reports influenced their content; and 
(e) reports used significant amounts of information from the protocols. 


In recent years psychologists have 
given increasing attention to themselves 
as objects of research. This trend seems to 
have been spurred in part by Meehl’s 
(1954) plea for careful validational study 
of clinical descriptions and predictions. 
The written clinical report of psycholo- 
gists’ test findings regarding a client has 
been neglected, both as an object of train- 
ing and of research (Dana, Klopfer, Love, 
Wall, & Siple, 1964; Dana, 1966). The 
Od on psychological reporting has 

een limited to “how to do it" manuals 
(eg., Hammond & Allen, 1953; Huber 


1961; Klopfer, 1961; Lodge, 1953; 


Tallent, 1958; Teicher, 1949). Research 


‘Tegarding the relationships between the 


Psychologists’ raw materials — the test 
Protocols — and the written report has 
apparently been non-existent. 
E study attempts to define some of 
un relationships by comparing the 
E to which inputs (protocols) are 
Es in conceptual content to the out- 
E (reports). Conceptual content is 
E mined by the use of a content 
Eu system that determines whether 
E words belong to established 
a pp alegorica; The content categories 
a t ined in the Harvard III psycho- 
iological dictionary of the General 


TT 

us paper is based on the writes Ph.D. 
ud ation. The investigator is indebted to 
3 Pa as G. Schultz, who served as the dissertation 

i aa and to the Organization Planning Unit of 
dm andard Oil Co. (Ohio) which provided the 
N and financial support for the project. 

ow at the Fort L th Center, 
enver, Colorado. ogan Mental Heal 


Inquirer computer systems (Stone, 
Dunphy, Smith, & Ogilvie, 1966). 

The General Inquirer (Stone, Bales, 
Namenwirth, & Ogilvie, 1962; Stone, et 
al, 1966; Stone & Kirsch, 1968) is a 
computer system designed for content 
analysis and retrieval of written text. It is 
a set of computer programs which 
identifies instances of words and phrases 
that belong to categories specified by the 
investigator, counts the occurrences of 
these categories, prints and graphs these 
tabulations, performs statistical tests, and 
sorts and re-groups sentences according 
to the investigator's specifications. The 
Harvard III psychosociological 
dictionary, which is suited to the require- 
ments of a psychologically oriented study, 
produces 83 content categories (“tags”). 
The dictionary contains 3,564 words with 
their defining categories. The words clas- 
sified are stored as root words to which 
many suffixes may be added; thus there 
are about 10,000 separate words that can 
be identified and categorized. 

A content analysis category consists of 
a number of words that together repre- 
sent a variable in the investigator’s theory 
(i.e., a SELF category is composed of all 
references such as I, me, mine, my, 
myself. f 

The basic procedure of content analysis 
is to identify these words as instances of a 
particular semantic category and to count 
their frequency. Thus a content analysis 
dictionary is a collection of words 
grouped into their conceptual categories: 


While the use of a computer system in 
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analyzing protocols and reports provides 
a clear advantage over “hand” content 
analysis, there are still limitations to con- 
sider. Even though a computer system 
uses operations which are theoretically 
analogous to those used by a clinician 
(note the similarities between the outline 
of content analysis procedures in Stone, et 
al, 1966 and the Sarbin, Taft, & Bailey 
1954, outline of inference procedures), it 
should be apparent that the similarities 
lie primarily in the search and classifi- 
cation of data. Multiple inferential steps, 
reasoning by analogy, thematic analysis, 
and analysis of metaphorical expressions 
are beyond the current capability of the 
system; thus it cannot be argued (and 
Stone explicitly denies) that the computer 
system can replace the clinician. While it 
is admittedly imperfect, these new com- 
puter methods allow for an advance in the 
analysis of verbal productions and 
deserve to be exploited in looking at one 
of the more elusive areas in psychology. 


Method 


The research design allows compari- 
sons to be made between the conceptual 
content of TAT and S-C protocols and 
the conceptual content of the reports 
based on the protocols. Conceptual con- 
tent is determined by the content cate- 
gories of the Harvard III psychosocio- 
logical dictionary. 

As a part of the Formal Assessment of 
Corporate Talent program of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), over 300 per- 
sons in professional and management 
positions have taken TAT and S-C tests 3, 

Test protocols and subsequent reports 
of 60 Ss are used. 

Ss were selected from the data pool of 
300 by stratified random sampling so that 
12 reports from each of five psychologist 
report writers are included. Ss were 
assigned to report writers on a random 
basis. No special guidelines were given 
the report writers, though the general 
expectation was that personality factors 
relevant to vocational functioning would 

3 TAT cards 1, 2, 3BM, 6BM, 7BM, 8BM, 9BM, 


12BM, 17, 20. The S-C is a 70 item test developed 
for the Sohio FACT program. 


Test Protocols and Clinical Report 


be discussed. All of the report writers | 
were professional psychologists with a 
minimum of two years fulltime clinical 
experience. A biographical data sheet was 
also a source document for the report, but 
was not included in this analysis. 

The material was edited to assure 
anonymity for the Ss and to meet the 
requirements of key punch operations. 
The initial computer operation is 
“tagging”, in which the computer scans 
the text, looks up each successive word in 
the Harvard III dictionary, and assigns; 
the category given in the dictionary. 
Subsequent operations counted the fre- 
quencies of the use of the “‘tag”’ categories 
which were used in the data analysis. 
(Refer to Stone, et al, 1966; and Stone & 
Kirsch, 1968 for a description of equip- 
ment requirements and options.) 


Results 
The text of 60 projective reports, 60. 
TAT protocols, and 60 sentence com- 
pletion protocols was submitted to a con- 
tent analysis using the General Inquirer 
content analysis system in conjunction 
with the Harvard III psychosociological 
dictionary. This content analysis pro- 
duced index scores which gave the percent 
of occurence of 83 content categories. , 
Related computer programs reorder 
these scores according to the dimension 9 
the data being considered in specific 
hypotheses. ; 
Table 1 presents some of the basic 
word counts. The average number of sen- 
tences in. the S-@ is listed as 70.13 even 
though there are only 70 sentence stems | 
in the S-C. This occurs through the 
occasional use of more than one sene 
to complete a stem (e.g., BOSSES US 
my talents. At least sometimes they wi 
The figures reported for the S-C inclu le 
the text of the sentence stem, since 3 
serves as an important part of the inp? 
for the psychologists review. 5 
number of leftover words (23,915). 
includes every word which the Harva 
III dictionary did not categorize or B 
it was programmed to ignore. All art : 
and many prepositions and conjunctio 
are ignored since they are considered i 
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Table 1 
Word and Sentence Counts 


Words 
Number 
Mean 


Sentences 
Number 
Mean 
Mean Number of Words Per Sentence 


Leftover Words 
Total 
Percent 
Adjusted Total 
Adjusted Percent 


consequential. Ideally, the leftover list 
should include only proper nouns an 


Ec in addition to the “ignored” 
erial, but it invariably includes some 


eS 
ee _ -~ 


E which is of significance to the 
m ut In order to determine the 
Bas of significant material lost in the 
min superfluous material was 
à E eni the leftover count. Thus, the 
Ee eftover list (17,860) excludes all 
Nc and all numbers; the most 
m estimate of the amount of signifi- 
material not categorized is 12. 
E of the text. 
« 
GM yet categories which failed to 
the 180 es of one percent even once In 
E ex were excluded from 
Mere i ational analysis in order to 
EN wy at only text to which the diction- 
| analyzed. Paso e sensitive was 
Roce we ine of 83 original tag cate- 
H S were thus excluded. 

Eu 1: The content analysis 
kartof ill be adequately sensitive to the 
projective test protocols and dlini- 


146,350 


10,069 


23915 
17.34 
17,860 
12.20 


cal reports, i.e., the system will be able to 
categorize all but a minor portion of text 
accurately and meaningfully. In 
Goldberg's study (1966) of sentence com- 
pletions approximately 55% of tags 
attained a 1% level of frequency. She also 
reported that other studies using the Har- 
vard III dictionary had adjusted leftover 
lists of from 2 to 8 percent of text. In this 
study the adjusted leftover list included 
12.20% of text and 87% of the tags had 
index scores of 1.0 or greater. Thus a 
much broader range of categories was 
used than in the Goldberg study. While 
the leftover lists were larger than the 
earlier ones reported, this is to be 
expected with the application of the 
dictionary to new types of text, since the 
likelihood of finding words not already 
included is greater. The amount of the 
text categorized and the broad use of the 
categories serves as an indicator that the 
Harvard III dictionary was adequately 
sensitive to the text analyzed. Therefore, 

ted. If the dictionary 


Hypothesis 1 is accep 
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were insensitive to the text, comparisons 
between the conceptual categories of 
reports and protocols could not be 
appropriately made. 


Hypothesis 2: Frequent conceptual 
content in any set of protocols will be 
reflected by relatively frequent use of the 
same conceptual content in the report. 


In order to test this hypothesis, the tag 
categories for each protocol and report 
were rank-ordered according to index 
score. A Spearman rank-order correla- 
tion was used to compare the rankings of 
the source documents with those of the 
reports. If the conceptual content of the 
protocols (as determined by the Harvard 
III dictionary) is similar to that of the 
reports, the correlations will be high; if 
not, they will be low or even negative. 
Since the focus is on the psychologist’s 
method of describing individuals, corre- 


Table 2 


Average Correlations and Range of 
Correlations For Protocols and Reports 


Comparison 


TAT vs. S-C 
SC vs. Report 
TAT vs. Report 
SC + TAT vs. 
Report 


lations were computed for each S$. These 
correlations are moderately large and sig- 


nificant; therefore, hypothesis 2 is 
accepted. These relatively high correla- 
tion figures appear to reflect the similar 
relative use of conceptual categories in the 
report as was used in source protocols. 
The size of the correlations also suggests 
that, while the reports and protocols are 
conceptually related, they are by no 
means identical in content. In addition, 
the range of correlations indicates that 
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some reports are more closely related to | 
the protocols than are others. 

The conclusion based upon the moder- 
ately large correlations between tests and 
report is that the report writer con- 
sistently makes use of the conceptual con- 
tent of a protocol in writing the report. 

Hypothesis 3: Report writers will be 
"biased", i.e., each will demonstrate 
systematic preferences for certain 
contents in each of their reports, despite 
differences in contents used by each $. A 
"biased" report writer is one who says 
the same thing about all his Ss. If any of 
the report writers is using contents 
different from the others in a systematic 
way, summing and ranking the categories 
used by each of them in their 12 reports 
should produce a low correlation between 
writers. The correlation between the 
categories used by each of the 5 writers in 
his 12 reports is quite high (W = .95). 
Thus, no writer is systematically using 
contents differently from the others in his 
reports. The protocols were also grouped 
by report writer in order to see if there 
were any systematic differences in the 
total inputs which any of the writers had 
to use. These groups were also summe 
and ranked. Kendall's W demonstrated a 
high overall correlation between the 
input groups (S-C, W = .99; TAT, W = 
-97). Therefore, no report writers were 
using contents in a way systematically 
different from the others, nor were any 0 
the inputs in the aggregate systematically | 
different. M 

In addition, the length of each writer $ 
leftover lists was similar, indicating that 
no writer was using more obscure or un- 
categoricable words than the others 
Thus, hypothesis 3 is refuted. 

Hypothesis 4: TAT and Sentence 
Completions will overlap in contribution: 
This hypothesis was tested by computing 
the rank order correlation between the 
index scores for the TAT and S-C for ; 
each S. These moderate (see Table 2) but 
highly significant correlations indicate 4 
relationship between the conceptual con 
tent of the TAT and S-C. Therefor 
hypothesis 4 is accepted. Inspection © 
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"ag categories indicates that in the S-C 
self references predominate, while in the 
TAT references to the Male Role (e.g., 
"he") predominate — these differences 
are inherent in the nature of the stimulus 
tasks. The Cultural Setting tag is more 
frequent in the TAT than in S-C, 
probably because the pictures depict 
‘social relationships and settings. Non- 
specific object tags were more frequent in 
the S-C. Stone et al, (1966) found that the 
frequent use of this tag indicated a defen- 
sive use of intellectualization, suggesting 
that subjects are more likely to use intel- 
lectual defenses on the S-C than with 
TAT. It may also indicate that TAT and 
S-C used in combination allow one to 
review a wider range of defenses than 
would be possible with only one test. 
Family references were more frequent in 
TAT, apparently because of the stimulus 
provided by the figures in the cards. 
Hypothesis 4 is accepted. 

Hypothesis 5: The intended use of 
the reports will be reflected in their 
frequent reference to vocationally 
oriented areas. The relative rank order of 
a group of job-related and non-job- 
related tags was compared. In 60 reports 
_ the Work category was above the median 
rank 59 times, Economic category Was 
above the rank 56 times in 60 cases. 
Family theme was below the median rank 
in all cases, Female and Sex-Theme cate- 
Bories were in the lower half of the rank 
orderings 58 out of 60 times. It is obvious 
in this case that the purpose of the report 
Contributed strongly to the content of the 
nd and the differences were so great 
E no statistical test was made. 

ypothesis 5 is accepted. 
p Hypothesis 6: Reports will make use 
of a significant portion of information 
Ne from the protocols. Since this 
ypothesis is concerned with the proto- 
cols as a unit, S-C and TAT index scores 
- for each subject tags were added and re- 
gd (see Table 2). The new ranking of 
fie protocol tags was compared with 
€ rank order of the index scores from 
tach $*s report. The average 
tween protocols and 


f 
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moderately large; therefore, hypothesis 6 
is accepted. The effects created by the 
purpose of the report, and the use of com- 
plex thematic analysis to which the 
system is insensitive may be possible 
contributors to the fact that these corre- 
lations were not higher. 


Discussion 

The relatively large correlation 
between the conceptual contents of pro- 

jective protocols and clinical reports sug- 
gests that the psychologists” statements 
are consistently based on the Ss’ verbal 
productions and in some sense reflect 
them. 

While the correlations between S-C 
and report are consistently higher than 
the correlations between TAT and 
report, this may not mean that the psy- 
chologist makes greater use of S-C than 
TAT. The analysis of the relative content 
of both suggests they apparently supple- 
ment each other. 

The manner in which the psychologist 
draws from the content of the protocols 
appears to be complexly determined. 

The failure to demonstrate consistent 
bias, as defined, among report writers 
suggests that experienced report writers 
can be consistent in reflecting the con- 
ceptual content of the protocols in their 
reports. There appears to be adequate 
room within most tag categories for indi- 
vidual stylistic expression. 

While this study does not address itself 
to the validity of the predictions made 
about behavior, it does suggest that 
clinicians can be consistent in their use of 
cues. The fact that the clinicians were 
experienced, the situation well-defined, 
and the product descriptive probably en- 
couraged consistency. 

Since the S-C used is tailor-made for 
the business setting, and is a relatively 
structured test, there is little irrelevant 


content to be eliminated; the S can bring 
i the work 
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allowed make its contents less similar to 
the final product. 

Thematic Analysis, as used in the 
TAT, is based upon theoretically ordered 
rules of combination and selection of con- 
tents, and thus it involves a complex 
series of higher order inferences. Such 
processes are more complex than is pos- 
sible to analyze using the General 
Inquirers system for word content 
analysis. Because of the probable use of 
thematic analysis by report writers, it is 
likely that the true contribution of the 
TAT to the reports is higher than can be 
determined using this system. It is 
possible that the correlations between 
TAT and Report are as high as they are 
because inferential grouping of con- 
ceptual categories similar to the Harvard 
III dictionary's tags is both an analytic 
tool in itself as well as an initial step in 
thematic analysis. 

The computerized content analysis 
method would appear to open the way for 
an even closer analysis of the nature of the 
inputs provided by S-C and TAT and to 
provide a better analysis of the contri- 
bution of the stimulus in relation to the 
S's productions. 

The purpose of the report and the 
nature of its communications auto- 
matically exclude some contents from 
mention. For example, family references 
are rare in the report, even though this 
content is frequent in the protocols, 
especially in the TAT. There were also 
hints that the purpose of the testing had 
an influence on the S’s productions with 
more emphasis on work motivation than 
might be expected in another setting. 

The reports reviewed appear to be con- 
veying much of the conceptual content of 
the protocols while selecting particularly 
relevant contents for emphasis. It is likely 
that the conceptual dimensions of 
psychological reports will vary in other 
settings. Notable in the reports reviewed 
was the avoidance of strong negative con- 
cepts and the use of qualifiers both in a 
defensive “hedging” way (e.g., “tends”, 
“probably will”, etc.) and in order to 
make finer discriminations in terms of the 
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extent and diversity of personality 
qualities. 

As the results of this study testify, com- 
puterized content analysis allows the 
meaningful study of vast quantities of 
data and in a way that is relevant to the 
concerns and interest of psychology. A 
major advantage of the General Inquirer 
system is that all aspects of the system are 
available for inspection, analysis, and 
subsequent correction. The chief contri- 
bution of the content analysis system to 
the study of clinical reporting and infer- 
ence can probably be in the identification 
of specific cues used in complex 
inferences. Research on clinical inference 
has until now required artificial situations 
in order to simplify the variables. This 
study has the advantage of being one that 
was "real" thoughout, and has also been 
able to look directly at relationships 
between what a S says and what the 
Psychologist says about the $. The 
method of categorizing words may well 
provide a technique of looking at written 
material within the Brunswick “lens 
model" and could provide a means of 
expanding studies on clinical inferences 
such as those by Hammond, Hursch and 
Todd (1964). Thus, the method has 
promise in expanding research on clinical 
inferences, and ultimately may enable us 
to teach the processes of clinical 
interpretation more systematically an 
with greater insight. 
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Dyadic Influence in an “ESP Study” and TAT Measures of the 
Needs for Influence and Power 


JAMES S. ULEMAN? 
Michigan State University 


Summary: Ss “received ESP impressions" of the five standard ESP card symbols, for 100 trials. 
They were then randomly paired with same-sex Ss and asked to reach agreement on whatever 
disagreements existed on the first 50 trials. All Ss had previously taken a modified TAT, scored for | 
the needs for Influence (n Influence) and Power (n Power). Ss with high n Influence prevailed signifi- — | 
cantly more often on the first disagreement, on disagreements during the first 25 trials, and over all 
50 trials. N Power correlated only slightly with losses during the first 25 trials. Results were con- 
sistent with viewing n Influence as an interpersonal competence motive. N Power was apparently not 


engaged by the dyadic situation and its rewards. 


There are now two measures of inter- 
ersonal influence motivation based on 
AT content analysis: n Influence and n 
Power. Each measure has been empiri- 
cally derived and validated in influence 
situations, yet they are independent of 
each other and have different correlates. 
Correlations between the motives have 
ranged from -.10 (ns, N = 68) to + .30 
< .05, N = 42 — Uleman, 1966, 1972). 
In the largest sample to date?, the 
motives only correlated +.03 (ns, N = 
100). N Power, but not n Influence, 
correlates with argumentativeness, and 
apparently involves wanting to avoid 
domination by others. N Influence, but 
not n Power, correlates with being seen as 
dominant by others, and with being more 
comfortable while exercising influence 
over others (Uleman, 1966, 1972 ; Veroff, 
1958a; Veroff & Feld, 1970). This study 
is part of a continuing exploration of how 
these measures relate to each other and to 
social influence behavior. 

One of the difficulties in studyin, 
personality correlates of the exercise oi 
influence is separating the motives associ- 
ated with influence per se from those 
involved in whatever that influence ma 
be used for (e.g., Minton, 1967). This 
“ESP study” was designed to minimize 
the effects of derivative gratifications by 
placing Ss in a dyadic situation where the 


1 The author wishes to thank Wesley Thornton, 
Jr., Hal Brown, and Janet Brown for their assist- 
ance and interest in running this study. 

2 Uleman, J. S., “Awareness and motivation in 
generalized verbal conditioning", submitted to the 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality. 


exercise of influence would have no 
monetary, achievement, social approval, 
or status rewards,.and little apparent 
relevance to self-concept in any common 
area of behavior. On an ad hoc basis, the 
major gratifications in this ESP situation 
should be related chiefly to the exercise of 
influence per se. Ss were asked to “receive 
symbols telepathically” from a “sender”, 
and then to work with a randomly 
assigned partner to resolve any 
disagreements on what had been “sent”. 

N Influence and n Power were both 
expected to correlate positively with the 
amount of influence Ss exercised in these | 
dyads, though for different reasons. 

hose high in n Influence should simply 
find the exercise of influence more gratify- 
ing. Those high in n Power should try to 
be more influential to avoid being 
dominated themselves. Neither: motive 
measure was expected to account for more 
than 25% of the variance in actual 
influence behavior (rs < + .50), so there 
is no contradiction in predicting positive | 
correlations between actual influence an 
two independent measures. 


Method 
Procedure Il 
The study was conducted in two me 

sections of an introductory personality 
course. During the course's first meeting, 
all Ss took a four-picture TAT (first four < 
pictures of Set B; Uleman, 1900; | 
“Army”, a military man instructing five - 
other military men; “Meeting”, a group 
of young men around a table; ND 
two young men, one handing papers 
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the other; and "Newspaper", a man in 
‘an easy chair reading a newspaper) intro- 
duced as a "Test of Creative Imagin- 
ation” (Atkinson, 1958, p. 837). Several 
weeks later, this study of “individual and 
group ESP” was conducted in class by 
three advanced undergraduates with 
some belief in ESP, and by the author 
| with none. After a brief lecture on types 
of ESP and research problems, Ss were 
asked to try to “receive” images of the 
five symbols from the standard ESP card 
deck3, "sent" by one of the under- 
graduates confident of his power as a 
“sender”. The symbols (star, circle, 
square, cross, and wavy lines) were 
shown on the blackboard for Ss’ reference 
throughout. The sender, seated behind a 
| screen at the front of the room, sent each 
symbol for 5 sec., with a 5 sec. break 
between each trial, for a total of four 
| passes through the deck of 25 cards (100 
trials). One assistant timed the trials with 
f a stopwatch; the other turned the cards. 
At the end of each 25-trial segment, there 
was a 30 sec. rest period for the sender 
and Ss while the dk was reshuffled. 
On each S’s answer sheet, there was 
por for comments on each trial such as 
ow confident he felt of that “call”, what 
| other symbol he may have thought was 
"sent, etc. Ss were told that after the 100 
individual trials, they would be paired 
domly, and each pair would have to 
each agreement on what had been sent 
a each of the first 50 trials. They would 
Bue only their individual answers and 
» SpA to work from, since the sender 
EM not repeat any trials. After the 100 
iMm s, Ss rated their overall confidence in 
a ir ESP judgments on a five-point scale 
E! was extremely uncertain of the 
cone to “I was absolutely certain of the 
id s”. They were then randomly paired 
j i same-sex pairs and asked to resolve 
E ad to “test whether or not 
Wea decisions can refine ESP sensi- 
he y". Nothing in the instructions or on 
io answer sheet suggested that Ss were 
compete; rather, the stress was upon 
Broup (dyad) accuracy. 
Data Analyses 
There were 12 pairs in one class and 7 


3 
a e cards may be obtained from Haines House 
ards, 2465 Williams St., Norwood, Ohio. 
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in the other; data were pooled. For each 
pair, the answer sheets yielded data on 
which S's call prevailed on the first 
disagreement and on the number of 
disagreements in which $ prevailed 
(wins) or complied with his partner's 
opinion (losses) on the first 25 trials, the 
second 25 trials, and over-all 50 trials. 
Note that each S’s wins plus losses did not 
total 50 because of chance agreements 
between Ss. (For the entire group, ESP 
Kacou was slightly but not signifi- 
cantly below chance.) 

The TATs were scored blind for n 
Influence and n Power by two scorers 
trained on the standard _ trainin 
materials (Uleman, 1966; Veroff, 1958b 
with a minimum of supervision from the 
author. On practice materials, the n 
Influence scorer had reached 100% 
agreement with expert scoring of Imagery 
and 92.1% agreement on other categories, 
for an average rho with expert scoring on 
the last four sets of 30 practice stories of 
‘93. The corresponding figures for the n 
Power scorer over her last four sets of 30 
practice stories were 97.7%, 80.5% and 
rho = .95 

Results and Discussion 

The only relationship between S’s 
confidence in his own ESP and his influ- 
ence appeared on the first trial where the 
two Ss disagreed. Those who were more 
confident prevailed more often on this 
trial (N = 38; X2 = 3.79, 1 df; 1-tailp < 
.05). Confidence was unrelated to influ- 
ence on subsequent trials. The confidence 
ratings may have reflected either Ss 
actual belief in their ESP ability, or a 
determination to pee in the dyad, and 
a justification of that determination. This 
second possibility seems less likely since 
(a) the relationship between confidence 


and actual influence occurred on only the 


first trial, and (b) the highest degree of 
confidence expressed 
preva its e 


ful. This view is corrobora! 
ow, that n Influence not only 
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but who prevailed subsequently, and by 
the fact that there was a low negative cor- 
relation between n Influence and confi- 
dence (rho = -.327, 2-tail b = .045). 
Thus, both belief (confidence) and n 
Influence affected behavior on the first 
trial, but no one's belief was strong 
enough that its effects persisted after the 
first challenge. 

Confidence did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with n Power (rho = .069). And 
the two TAT motive measures did not 
correlate significantly with each other (r 
= -.10). Since each §’s influence in his 
dyad was obviously dependent on the 
other S's influence, relations between 
motives and influence were analysed 
largely in terms of pairs (N = 19). 

N Influence 

Ss with high n Influence were more 
influential, particularly during the early 
trials. Analysis of how the first disagree- 
ment was resolved showed that, in 5 of 
18 pairs (one pair had equal n Influence), 
the S with higher n Influence prevailed 
(1-tail binominal p = .048). Put another 
way, those Ss who prevailed on the first 
trial had higher n Influence (19.05 vs. 
17.84; t = 1.67; N = 38; p = .05). This 
relationship persisted over the first half 
(25 trials) of the interaction. Arbitraril 
designating one member of each pair A 
and the other B, the difference between 
A's and B's n Influence correlated signifi- 
cantly with A's wins (r = .445, N = 19, 
= .02). During the second half, this was 
not true (r = .18, n.s.). But all 50 trials 
together yielded an r of .437 (p = .02). 

ecall that both confidence and n 
Influence related to whether § prevailed 
on the first trial. While the statistic is not 
entirely satisfactory because of the inter- 
dependence of each $s influence in the 
dyads, and departures from normality in 
the data, a partial correlation was com- 
puted between n Influence and S’ ”s winning 
on the first trial, with confidence 
partialled out. The partial r, corrected for 
ties, was .41 (Fisher r to Z estimate of b 
= .006). So the effects of n Influence on 
the dyad's judgment clearly cannot be 
attributed to differences in Ss’ confidence. 
Those with high n Influence were more 
influential on the first trial where there 
was a disagreement, over the first half of 
the trials, and over the entire 50 trials. 
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N Power 

Unexpectedly, n Power was inversely 
related to degree of influence exercised’ 
during the first 25 trials. The difference 
between A’s and B’s n Power correlated’ 
:499 (2-tail p = .02) with A's losses (and 
-.291, n.s., with A's wins). There were no 
significant relationships with n Power 
over the second 25 trials, or over the full 
50. Nor was resolution of the initial 
disagreement a function of n Power. 
Thus, as with n Influence, the effects of'n 
Power appeared in the first half, of the: 
trials, but Ss with high n Power lost 
rather than won more often. 

In this, as in other studies where the 
two motives have been compared 
(Uleman, 1966, 1972; also see footnotes? 
and 4) it is clear that they are both rele- 
vant to behavior in interpersonal influ- 
ence situations, yet different from each 
other. Here, as in other studies where n 
Influence correlated positively with being 
influential, there appeared to be no long- i 
term tangible or derivative benefits to 
influential S's, such as monetary or status | 
rewards. Nor does it seem likely that 
being influential was interpreted by $s as 
evidence of genuine ESP ability since n 
Influence correlated d with 
confidence in ESP ability. The results are | 
thus consistent with the interpretation 0 
n Influence elaborated elsewhere 
(Uleman, 1966, 1972) that it involves 
satisfaction from the exercise of influence 

er se, without regard to derivative je | 
fits, and is thus a kind of interpersona 
competence motive. l 

By contrast, positive relations between 
n Power and being influential do seem t0 
depend upon the benefits derived from 
influence, such as elective office or t s 
strength to resist the influence attempt 
of others (Veroff, 19582; Veroff & Gur! d 
1970). In this study, withoutrany suc 
apparent benefits, Ss with high n oe 
were apparently less willing to-accept 
challenge and thereby risk defeat, and 8 
they acceded slightly more often. ah 

he fact that the effects of boll, 
motives were clearest in the early stag" 


4 Uleman, J. S. ree 
conditioning: Some motivational and retrospe! 1d 
awareness effects", submitted to the Journa 
Experimental Research in Personality. " 
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of the interaction suggests that the gratifi- 
cations initially relevant to n Influence 
and n Power became less relevant, or that 
the necessity of continually establishing 
the “pecking order" or dominance 
hierarchy between Ss disappeared. 
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Pathogenesis: A New Therapist Personality Dimension 
Related to Therapeutic Effectiveness ' 


GARY R. VANDENBOS? and BERTRAM P. KARON 
Michigan State University 


Summary: The pre-project TATs of ten therapists were rated for ““pathogenesis”’ and these ratings 
later correlated with their patient's level of functioning after six months of treatment, Outcome was 
measured in a variety of data modalities: intellectual tests, thought disorder measures, projectives, 
clinical status interviews, and hospitalization. Significant correlations were obtained on five of eight 
outcome measures. Patients of more benign (or less pathogenic) therapists demonstrated greater fore- 
sight, less schizophrenic thought disorder, greater intellectual functioning, were rated as healthier in 
the Clinical Status Interview, and spent less time in the hospital than patients of more pathogenic 


therapists. 


In recent years, a number of studies have 
examined the impact of the therapist's 
personality on the outcome of psycho- 
therapy; this has been both to determine 
the extent of this impact as well as to 
develop better methods of selecting and 
training psychotherapists. In general, 
three basic research approaches seem to 
have been used. The first approach was a 
largely subjective and non-quantitative 
description of personality characteristics 
of successful therapists. The second 
approach assessed testable differences on 
self-report questionnaires between ther- 
apists of varying effectiveness. The third 
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approach examined the therapist’s char- 
acteristic in-therapy functioning, using | 
behaviorally-defined measures. This 
paper will present a new approach (which | 
utilizes an objective criterion for evaluat: | 
ing projective material from the therapist) | 
and the findings of an initial study. 


The earlier articles considering the dif- 
ferential effectiveness of psychotherapists 
(American Psychological Association, 
1947) presented characteristics that were 
viewed as desirable for a good psycho 
therapist to possess. A number of investi- 
gators have examined in quasi-quantita- 
tive manners these or related dimensions 
of therapists in relation to their rated psy- 
chotherapeutic effectiveness (Menninger, 
1957; Klerman, Sharet, Holzman, & Lev 
inson, 1960). While such reports have been 
informative, inasmuch as they Mega 
some of the sociological and psychologic 
factors that influence both selection 0 
profession and some in-therapy be 
haviors, these researches do not readily 
lend themselves to the development 0 
procedures for screening potential ther- 
apists on the basis of their maximus 
future effectiveness, nor do they sugges 
any particular types of training that M 
change the candidates’ basic orientar 
and manner of interacting or improv’ 4 
their effectiveness. 


5 Ex initiated 

Another line of inquiry was initiati 

by Whitehorn and Betz (1954, d 

Betz, 1962) in which they identifie ue 
groups of therapists who were 
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| 
schizophrenics. Both groups were equally 
successful in treating neurotics, but one 
group of therapists (A) was more 
successful than the other group (B) in 
"treating schizophrenics. Later research 
utilizing this A-B differential has led to 
equivocal findings; some studies have 
supported the Whitehorn and Betz 
findings, other have found no significant 
differences, and still others have obtained 
"findings which were contradictory to the 
initial research. In addition, the A-B scale 
is of little practical value either in the 
selection or training of psychotherapists. 
We would not use it as a screening device 
in a general clinical program because it is 
supposed only to differentiate therapists 
[who are effective or ineffective with 
schizophrenic patients. In addition, the 
A-B scale provides no guidelines for 
improving therapist effectiveness; it 
merely attempts to differentiate 
effective/ineffective therapists of 
schizophrenics. 

The third research approach has been 
More useful, particularly with regards to 
training psychotherapists. Rogers, 
Gendlin, Kiesler, & Truax (1967) have 
for many years examined the relationship 
between several therapist variables and 
therapeutic effectiveness. In general, their 
| extensive research suggests that ther- 
apists who are rated high on three vari- 
ables defined as warmth, accurate 
empathy, and genuineness tend to pro- 
duce more psychotherapeutic change in 
their clients than therapists who are low 
or lacking in these qualities. This 
Tesearch has been particularly beneficial 
in developing and expanding some 
aspects of training programs in clinical 
Psychology, since it has been argued that 
therapists could be trained to function in 
More therapeutically effective manners 
| En regards to these aspects of their in- 
therapy behavior (although the exact 
€xtent to which a given therapist can 
change is not known). 

3 While this line of research has been 
beneficial in suggesting ways of improv- 
ing training of psychotherapists, it has 


m successful in their treatment of 


Us 
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not been of much value in the selection of 
potential therapists for two reasons. Some 
have argued that these particular inter- 
personal behaviors are therapy-specific, 
that is, these therapist dimensions do not 
necessarily represent an individual's 
characteristic manner of interacting but 
rather are specific to the therapeutic 
relationship. If this is the case, it would 
be necessary to delay the evaluation of 
potential psychotherapists until after they 
have completed several years of training 
and are treating patients. Moreover, the 
assumption regarding the trainability of 
these manners of functioning would also 
argue that any evaluation of interview 
behavior done earlier would be of little 
value for purposes of selection, These two 
objections, the possibly therapy-specific 
nature of these therapist’s dimensions 
and the presumed trainability in present- 
ing these characteristics, do not seem to 
make the Rogerian therapist conditions 
particularly useful as screening devices 
for selecting candidates for clinical 
training. 

A measure that assesses a relevant 
aspect of an individual’s global and 
characteristic manner of interacting 
would be beneficial in screening potential 
candidates. The TAT is assumed to 
measure both conscious and unconscious 
motivations which represent underlying 
and pervasive characteristics of person- 
ality, some of which change over time and 
others that do not. The following 
empirical study attempts to utilize objec- 
tive criteria for scoring therapists’ TATs 
as a means of predicting the therapeutic 
effectiveness. 

Psychotherapy, at least in the eyes of 
the client, is a relationship between two 
unequals, with the client being the 
dependent or imploring person and the 
therapist being the superior Or giving 


person. Within this context, it was 
hypothesized that therapists who 
unconsciously utilize 


consciously or nsciou 7 
dependent individuals (in this case, their 


clients) to satisfy the therapists’ own per- 
sonal needs will be less clinically effective 
than therapists who put the legitimate 
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needs of the client first (or at least con- 
sider these client needs when acting in a 
contradictory manner and allow the 
clients to deal with their feelings about 
the therapist’s actions). 

On the basis of clinical evaluations of 
mothers of schizophrenics, a concept of 
"pathogenesis" has been defined by 
Karon (Meyer & Karon, 1967) as the un- 
conscious utilization of a dependent per- 
son and a TAT measure has been 
derived. This measure of pathogenesis 
has been found to differentiate mothers of 
schizophrenics from mothers of normals 
(Meyer & Karon, 1967; Mitchell, 1968), 
child-abusive mothers from non-abusive 
mothers (Melnick & Hurley, 1969), and 
to differentiate mothers and fathers of 
schizophrenics, delinquents, and normals 
(Mitchell, 1970). Thus, this measure has 
been found to differentiate psycho- 
logically destructive individuals from 
more constructive individuals. Therefore, 
it was predicted that therapists who 
receive higher pathogenesis scores, as 
measured by this scoring of the TAT, 
should be less effective therapists and 
their patients should demonstrate lower 
levels of functioning (on independent out- 
come measures) than patients treated by 
more benign therapists. 


Method 

V Therapists 

The Ss of this study were ten 
therapists-in-training at Detroit Psychi- 
atric Institute: five were Psychiatric Resi- 
dents (PRs) and five were pre-doctoral 
jnterns in Clinical Psychology (CPs); five 
(three CPs and two PRs) were supervised 
by an experienced Clinical Psychologist 
(Group A) and five (three PRs and two 
CPs) were supervised by an experienced 
Psychiatrist (Group B). The hetero- 
geneity of professions among supervisors 
and trainees was intended to minimize 
interprofessional jealousies and rivalries; 
to the extent possible, each trainee was 
supervised by the supervisor of his own 
choosing. The therapists were drawn 
from three sources: Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Wayne State University, and 
Detroit Psychiatric Institute. Three 
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work with Supervisor A; their clinical 


graduate students at MSU had chosen | 


experience ranged from three months to 
one year of practicum. Two graduate stu- 
dents from WSU who were doing intern- 
ships at the Institute were assigned to 
Supervisor B to balance interprofessional 
distribution; these therapists had 
completed all practicum requirements. 
The Psychiatric Residents were 
distributed so as to stabilize the number 
of therapists in each group, since the 
number of psychologists had already pre- 
determined the number of residents to be 
supervised by each supervisor. The 
experience levels of the PRs ranged from 
three months to fifteen months of 
residency at the time the project began. 

The Group A therapists utilized an 
“active” psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
(Karon, 1963) without medication, while 
Group B therapists utilized a supportive 
“ego-analytic” psychotherapy — with 
medication as a adjunct (Tierney, 1965). 
The differences among treatment 
modalities (i.e., technique and use/non- 
use of medication) was part of a larger 
research design involving the effectiveness 
of several types of treatment (Karon & 
O'Grady, 1969; Karon & VandenBos, 
1970; Karon & VandenBos, in press). 
Medication used by the Group | 
therapists was phenothiazines (primarily 
thorazine); these therapists tended to use 
thorazine in dosages between 50 and 200 
mg (or its equivalent) two or three times 4 
day and tended to decrease or eliminate 
medication upon discharge. 

The number of patients treated by each 
therapist ranged from one to three, the 
total number of patients treated by these 
therapists (CPs and PRs) was fifteen. 
The assignment of patients to student 
therapists was done on a totally random 
basis, without the therapist having 
knowledge of the case prior to the assign- 
ment or the option of picking the patient 
up or not. Seven of the therapists wer 
male, while three were female (two CPs 
and one PR). Eight of the therapists wer 
Caucasian, one was from Iran (a PK) 


and one was from the Philippines (also? | 


PR). 
è 


Pa 


J 
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Testing of Therapists 
Before treatment began, each therapist 
took a TAT (self-administered), respond- 
ing to a complete twenty card set orally. 
It is important to note that the therapists 
were not familiar with the hypothesis 
under investigation; moreover, they were 
not even familiar with the investigators’ 
views on “pathogenesis” with respect to 
schizophrenics. At the time of the data 
collection, nothing had been published 
regarding "pathogenesis" and only a 
"couple of investigators were aware of the 
scale. The therapists were given no 
‘specific rationale for the request of 
personal TAT other than that it was 
desired for research purposes. Thus, the 
therapists could not, consciously or un- 
consciously, direct their responses in a 
biased manner with respect to this 
variable as the result of either previous 
publications or knowledge of the general 
hypothesis of this study. 
: Scoring of Therapist's TAT 
The therapist TATs were tape- 

recorded and later transcribed by a secre- 
tary, with one story typed per pages and 
Tandomized before being scored for 
Pathogenesis" by two experienced 
raters. 
Two clinically-naive undergraduate 
students (one a general experimental psy- 
chology major, the other an elementary 
A major) were trained in the use 
E the Karon system for rating TAT 
E (Meyer & Karon, 1967) on the 
B oerni Benign dimension. The 
m of pathogenic stories to total scored 
p tories given each therapist by each rater 

- converted to a decimal score (possible 
ange .00 to 1.00). The correlation 

tween the two sets of ratings of patho- 
p was .91. The two ratings for each 
«p nud were averaged and the average 
| ica ine score was used to order 
dim. erapists on the Pathogenic-Benign 
E. T The pathogenesis scores 
p rom .00 to .82, with a mean of 
E nm os pathogenesis score 
Table 1, characteristics are given 1n 


3A 
manual for scoring pathogenesis is being pre- 
Pared and can be obtained by writing the authors. 
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Patients 

The patients treated were under study 
and treatment as part of the Michigan 
State Psychotherapy Research Project 
(Karon & O'Grady, 1969; Karon & 
VandenBos, 1970; Karon & VandenBos, 
in press). They were fifteen clearly 
schizophrenic patients. Nine of the 
patients were male, six female; while 
twelve were Negro and three patients 
were Caucasian. Their education levels 
ranged from completing the fourth to 
twelfth grade, with the average patient 
dropping out of school in the eighth or 
ninth grade. The patients ranged in age 
from 16 to 43, with a mean age of 26.8. 
‘At the time of hospitalization, the tested 
patient IQ varied from 34 to 115 with a 
mean of 81. In general, the patients were 
primarily poor, uneducated inner-city 
Negroes who, by middle-class standards, 
had been ill for a long time before 
hospitalization. 
Assessment of Outcome 

In order to get a firm and unbiased 
base line from which to measure improve- 
ment, all patients were administered a 
battery of intellectual and projective tests 
before treatment began and at the end of 
six months by personnel not connected 
with the ward or treatment staff and who 
did not know who the patient’s therapist 
was. The intellectual tests used were the 
Thorndike-Gallup Vocabulary Scale (T- 
G, a 20-item multiple-choice vocabulary 
test); the Porteus Maze (PM, a measure 
of "planfulness" previously found to 
improve with the successful treatment of 
schizophrenics); Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale (WAIS); and the Drasgow- 
Feldman (Feldman & Drasgow, 1951 
Visual-Verbal Test (VVT, a concept 
formation task specifically designed to 
reflect. schizophrenic thought disorder). 
The projective tests given were the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) and 
the Rorschach. A thorough Clinical 
Status Interview (CSI) was conducted by 
an experienced psychiatrist and length of 
hospitalization data was kept. 

The Rorschach protocols were 
recorded by hand and rated by two 
graduate students in Clinical Psychology 
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for the degree of emotional health; the 
rating criteria and the procedures for 
quantification are described by Karon 
and O’Grady (1970). The TAT protocols 
were recorded on tape, transcribed by a 
typist, and also rated for emotional health 
by a different set of raters using the same 
procedures. Each patient was given a 
thorough Clinical Status Interview 
(CSI) by an experienced psychiatrist who 
was not a member of the ward staff in 
order to assess overall life functioning. 
These CSIs were taped and later edited 
(to remove any clues as to the identity of 
the therapist or supervisor) before also 
being rated for emotional health. The 
reliability as well as the concurrent and 
predictive validity of these ratings are 
presented in Karon and O’Grady (1970). 

Discharge from the hospital was the re- 
sponsibility of the ward chief (who was 
not a member of the research project). 
His decision was made on the basis of: 1) 
the nursing reports of ward behavior, 2) 
the therapist’s recommendations, and 3) 
the ward chiefs own evaluation. The 
ward chief's concern was primarily to 
alleviate the shortage of beds on the ward 
by discharging any patient as early as 
such a decision could be made 
responsibly. The therapist might 
recommend discharge or retention; the 
final decision was made by the ward 
chief. In general, the effect of the ther- 
apists’ recommendations were to delay 
discharge. 
Data Analysis 

The data were analysed by analysis of 
covariance procedures in order both to 
correct for differences between patients 
and to decrease the error term. The fol- 
lowing covariates (measures of initial ill- 
ness, prognosis, or possible contami- 
nating factors) were examined and taken 
into account (that is, held constant statis- 
tically) if the partial regression 
coefficients were significantly related to 
the six months findings: age, sex, 
education, race, marital status, previous 
hospitalization, social class, religion, 
initial vocabulary (T-G), WAIS, Porteus 
Maze, Visual-Verbal Test, and initial 
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rating of the CSI, Rorschach, and TAT, 

The regression of all of these covariates 
were initially examined simultaneously 
within and between therapists. Of the 
non-significant regressions, the least sig- 
nificant covariate was deleted and the re- 
gressions re-computed. This procedure 
was repeated until all remaining 
covariates were significant at the five per- 
cent level, and, of course, neither the 
deleted covariates nor those retained 
could then account for the findings. 

The product moment correlations were 
then calculated between therapist patho- 
genesis and the corrected patient six 
months scores (intellectual tests, CSI, 
projectives, and length of hospitali- 


zation). For therapists who treated mort | 


than one patient, the average of his 
patients was used as the six months out- 
come score. 


Results 

"Therapist pathogenesis score, super 
visor, sex, and profession is given in 
Table 1. The average corrected six month 
scores (intellectual tests, CSI, projectives, 
and hospitalization) of the patients 
treated by each therapist is given in Table 
2, along with an indication of the sig- 
nificance of the relationship between each 
patient outcome measure and therapist 
pathogenesis. The patient treated by PR- 
3 refused testing at six months and thus i$ 
included only in the hospitalization data. 
But even when this patient is given the 
Worst score possible on each of the other 
measures and included in the correlation, 
all measures which are significant when 
the patient is not included are still signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. It can be seen from 
Table 2 that the patients of more patho- 
genic therapists did significantly poorer 
than the patients 
therapists on four of the eight outcome 


measures and that there was a trend (P = 


¥ 


of more benign 


.08) in the right direction on a fifth: 


measure. y 
The patients of more pathogenic thet 
apists made more errors on the Vid 
Verbal Test, indicating greater E 
phrenic thought disorder, than did 


| 
| 


, 
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Table 1 


Number of 
Scoreable 
Stories 


Pathogenesis 


Therapist 
Score 


C-3 


c4 .60 
C5 82 
R-1 35 
R2 47 
R3 AT 
R4 57 
R5 66 


pos of more benign therapists (7 
E p < .01). It should be pointed out to 
B oninialh à sophisticated readers 
E the probability of obtaining a signifi- 
a erator by chance (for example, 
| the 05 level) is exactly the same, 
end five times out of a hundred, 
4 dum the sample size is ten or one hun- 
E. . What changes is the size of the cor- 
E Sale needed to be considered signifi- 
M. at that level. Thus for a sample size 
a a a correlation of .55 is needed to be 
E icant at the .05 level (one-tailed), 
ed for a sample size of one hundred a 
a elation of only .16 is needed for the 
Rene significance level. The correlation 
etween therapist pathogenesis an! 
bs corrected WAIS scores was ~: 
m .02), thus the patients of more patho- 
rd therapist demonstrated a lower 
Recast unctioning on the variety of intel- 
did 5 tests included in the WAIS than 
d € patients treated by more benign 
pue Die Similarly, the correlation 
T een therapist pathogenesis and 
F pd corrected Porteus Maze score is 
of (p < .03), indicating that the patients 
more pathogenic therapists 


Therapist Pathogenesis, Supervisor, Sex, and Profession 


Profession 


Psychologist 
Psychologist 
Psychologist 
Psychologist * 
Psychologist 

MD. 

MD. 

MD. 

MD. 
MD. 


HH ARABDAAA AT 
i te zmz zZz zmn 


demonstrated less “foresight” than the 
patients of more benign therapists. There 
was no significant correlation on the T-G 
data (the intellectual test one would 
expect to be least affected by psychopath- 
ology). Thus, on three of the four intel- 
lectual tests, the patients of more benign 
therapists appear to be functioning at 
higher levels than those patients treated 
by more pathogenic therapists. 

The patients of more pathogenic ther- 
apists tended to be rated as functioning at 
as revealed by the diagnostic 

ere the patients treated 
therapists (r = -.69, p < 
there was a trend toward 


longer 


.08). There were no 
lations of 
or Rorscha 
pathogenesis. 
Thus, the 
show the same re 
apist pathogenesi 
regardless of 
measured by intellectual 
status interviews, OF hospital 


nitial study 
ther- 


tests, 
lization data; 


CE 
Table 2 


Average Patient Six Month Score For Each Therapist, Corrected for Initial Performance 


Clinical 
Status 
Interview” 


Days 


867 


Hospitalized® 


a Corrected for initial Porteus Maze and Take-Not Take. 
b Corrected for initial CSI and Social Class. 
€ Corrected for initial WAIS. 
4 Corrected for initial VVT and Take-Not Take. 
© Corrected for initial Rorschach, Education, and initial T-G. 
f Corrected for initial TAT, Education, and Social Class. 
€ Corrected for initial Porteus Maze and Sex. 
P Patient treated by this therapist refused testing. 
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the patients of more benign therapists are 
functioning at higher levels after six 
"months of treatment than are patients 
treated by more pathogenic therapists. 
Examination within the sub-groups 
formed by supervision group, profession, 
or sex of the therapist demonstrate trends 
towards the same relationship between 
therapist pathogenesis and patient out- 
come within each group on most 
measures; examination between the sub- 
groups finds no significant differences as 
-a function of either sex or supervisor and 
only one significant difference between 
professions. The patients of Psychiatric 
Residents tended to be hospitalized for 
smaller lengths of time than patients of 
graduate students in Clinical Psychology. 
This difference seems to reflect a com- 
bination of several factors: differential 
attitudes between professions concerning 
level of functioning necessary for dis- 
charge, the fact that more PRs than CPs 
used medication which is known to 
shorten hospitalization, and that the PRs 
were slightly more experienced than the 
CPs. On the remaining outcome 
measures, the patients of the CPs demon- 
strated more (but not significantly more) 
improvement on four of seven measures; 
thus, the difference between professions 
appears to be specific to this one criterion 
of outcome and artifact resulting from 
pium of the larger research design. 
E the relationship between 
erapist pathogenesis and patient out- 
comes can not be attributed to therapist 
profession, sex, or supervision. 


; Discussion 
Ro aprenga research has obvious 
Jue implications for the selection 
" individuals for training as psycho- 
erapists: the more “pathogenic” a 
eS therapist, the less effective he 
alit e in producing therapeutic person- 
ity change in his patients (regardless of 


. Which data modality is used to measure 


REA In this study, the findings can 

be attributed to therapist profession, 

Sex, or supervisor. 

fr While self-reports and questionnaires 
om therapists only reflect their 
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conscious attitudes (or what they feel 
ought to be their conscious attitudes), this 
scale assesses both conscious and un- 
conscious motivational processes. More- 
over, this therapy-relevant personality 
characteristic is neither a situation- 
specific aspect of effective psychotherapy 
nor simply a professed system of values, 
techniques, and/or behaviors. Rather, it 
represents a general personality dimen- 
sion or characteristic manner of inter- 
acting with others in this specific type of 
relationship (i.e. patient perceived 
dependency relations). 

‘This measure appears to provide one 
possible method for objectively evaluating 
potential therapists before they (and the 
training center) have invested years in 
training only to find that they are not 
very effective. From this initial study, 
there is no way of determining whether 
there is a particular level of therapist 
pathogenesis beyond which an individual 
should categorically be excluded from 
training as à psychotherapist or not. In 
addition, it is unknown whether this 
aspect of a therapist's personality changes 
either with training or personal analysis 
and research4 has been undertaken to 
address this issue. It might be noted 
though, that for 35 schizophrenic patients 
treated intensively for 20 months, this 
aspect of their personality did not change, 
even though they improved on other 
measures including ratings of their global 
manner of interpersonal interaction 
(Borofsky, VandenBos, & Karon, 1970). 

Whether or not therapists rated as 
more pathogenic are less effective with all 
of their patients or only with schizo- 
phrenic patients is also not known at this 
time. It may be that the degree of 
therapist pathogenesis is a more critical 
factor in the outcome of psychotherapy 
with schizophrenic patients than with 
neurotics, inasmuch as the TAT scale 
was originally formulated to reflect 


4 The authors would appreciate being die of 
y or 


any research either replicating this study 
examining any of the related issues. Moreover, if we 
can be of any assistance (i.e., providing additional 
information) to anyone undertaking research in this 


area, we will do so gladly. 
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schizophrenic-producing parental pres- 
sures (although both conceptually and 
empirically the scale reflects pathology- 
producing pressures of which schizo- 
phrenia is simply most severe). In 
addition, this particular study examined a 
very special type of patient, in that all 
patients were hospitalized schizophrenics 
from impoverished backgrounds, and 
mostly Black (while their therapists 
tended to be white). It might be argued 
that the differences in outcome were the 
result of either the racial prejudice or 
authoritarianism of the therapist. How- 
ever, impressionistically, the authors do 
not believe this to be the case for these 
therapists, but this is a question which is 
open to empirical investigation. Thus, 
whether these findings will generalize to 
other patient types, clinical settings, and 
patient-therapist racial pairings is 
unknown. Theoretically, they should 
generalize. If this is the case, then a 
potent aspect of the human personality’s 
impact on others will have been charted, 
making possible the investigation of the 
processes necessary for its alteration. 
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: Sex of Person Drawn by 
Japanese, Navajo, American White, and Negro Seven-Year-Olds' 
NORMAN B. HENDERSON, BRUCE V. BUTLER, BARBARA GOFFENEY, 


CARRIE H. SAITO, and QUENTIN D. CLARKSON 
University of Oregon Medical School 


Summary: 


Navajo, Japanese, American white and Negro 7-year old drawings were compared for 


proportions of self-sex to opposite-sex figures drawn. When the sexes were pooled across the four 


races, chi-squares showed a highly significant differ 


ence between the sexes in the proportions of self- 


| sex figures drawn. Girls drew self-sex more frequently than boys. However, both boys and girls drew 


their own sex more frequently than the opposite. The tendency to 


the Japanese. 


The question investigated here is: 
When there is free choice, what is the 
difference between sex and ethnic groups 
| in sex of person drawn? The investigators 

in this study do not report here standard 
scores of groups for relative completeness 
or quality of drawings, nor draw infer- 
| ences revealed in drawings about com- 

ne personality differences such as 
identity or psychological adjustment 
(Swensen, 1968). 


Me 
Subjects e 
» Tie Collaborative Study on Cerebral 
alsy, Mental Retardation and Other 
apor ological and Sensory Disorders of 
Resist and Childhood, a national longi- 
linal study of child development, re- 
pred periodic examination of children 
Rae and at age seven the battery 
Fi ed the Goodenough-Harris Human 
S Drawing Test. 
E ay Rego and White Collaborative 
cud c i dren of Oregon were compared 
aa -cu| turally with two other ethnically 
ay geographically contrasting groups, 
The and Japanese children. 
bes in manner of selection allowed the 
QR Ton that the Negro and white 
one es were representative of an urban 
nty hospital population, comprised 


1 
iuis research upon which this publication is 
No. PS (in part) n to Contract 
Health, P. -2627403 with the ational Institute of 
ealth E ublic Health Service, Department of 
Sally ducation and Welfare. 
y J. Lindemann carefully helped gather the 


dat B 
effort and contributed effectively to the research 


Japanese standards, 


draw self-sex was strongest among 


approximately of 61% children classified 
white, 35% Negro and 4% other. All 
Negro and white children taking the test 
prior to July, 1968, who met require- 
ments for age and adequacy of test per- 
formance and who had an opportunity to 
draw either a man or woman were in- 
cluded in the study. Navajo and Japanese 
examinations were a ministered in 
spring and summer, 1969. The Oregon 
population is low in socio-economic 
status (Myrianthropoulos & French, 
1968, p. 294). The method of ethnic clas- 
sification (Henderson, Goffeney, 
Butler, 1969, p. 437) would leave no 
doubt about agreement in socially 
classifying the children either white or 
Negro. All Navajo children meeting the 
age limits who attended school in the 
areas sampled on the days tested com- 
prised the Navajo population. Pupils 
from one geographical area attende! 
either a public school or a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs dormitory school in a 
tribal and U.S. government head- 
quarters village, and the pupils from the 
other attended a large Bureau of Indian 
Affairs boarding school located in a re- 
mote part of the northwest section of the 
Navajo Reservation. In terms of nationa 
standards, the Navajo group also was low 
in socioeconomic status. The Japanese 
sample comprised all the children meet- 
ing age and test adequacy standards in 
three suburban-rural elementary schools 
and three urban schools from the Islands 
of Honshu and Hokkaido. According to 
the children repre- 


sented middle and upper socioeconomic 
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Sex of Person Drawn in Various Clutures 


Table 1 
Ethnic and Sex Groups Drawing Self-Sex 


% Drawing Self-Sex 


: 
cc AEE 
DBODOGODBS 


Table 2 


Chi Square for Ethnic and Sex Groups Drawing Self-Sex 


Sex by Draw Self-Sex 
Race by Draw Self-Sex 

Race by Sex 

Race by Sex by Draw Self-Sex 


classifications and included farming. 
However, Japanese middle-class people 
live much more frugally than American 
middle-class families. 

All children were tested +3 or -3 
months from their seven year birthday; 
thus, age at time of testing was relatively 
restricted. 

Procedure 

Insofar as permitted by translation and 
interpretation, directions were standard 
across ethnic groups. The tests were indi- 
vidually administered to Negro and white 
children by five examiners, none Negro, 
two male; Navajo by a male examiner 
with considerable experience in testing 
Navajos; and the Japanese by a Japanese- 
speaking female examiner. Navajo and 

Japanese tests were administered in 
groups in a classroom where all the chil- 


Degrees of Significance 


Freedom Level 


dren took the test, or in groups of six t0 
ten in separated sections of the room b 
library. After indoctrinating for com 
trolled administrative procedures, teach | 
ers and other school personnel hel 
interpret instructions and guaran 
standard conditions. Thus, individue 
versus group examination administratio 
should not account for sex or ethnic ral 
response differences. The sex of Mn 
figure drawn was determined by drawer 
designation. 


Results , no 
Table 1 shows proportions of differen! 
ethnic and sex groups drawing sel e 
Table 2 shows results of two- and md 
Way chi-square tests with two-way e 
action terms subtracted in the thr eed 
chi-square calculation according to MU 


"Thus, regardless of race, 


, SEXES were 
there was a difference between sexes in 


' boys, but both boys and 


HENDERSON, BUTLER, GOFFENEY, SAITO, and CLARKSON 


way tables cited by Kendall (1967, p. 
580). These chi-square’s show that when 
pooled across all four races, 


the proportion to which they drew self- 
sex. Girls drew self-sex more frequently 
than boys. Second, when races were 
pooled across sexes, there was significant 
difference between races in the propor- 
tion to which they drew their own sex. 
girls tended 
more frequently to draw self-sex than 
girls drew self- 
than opposite. 


sex more frequently 
frequent for 


Drawing self-sex was more 


| Japanese than for the others. The race by 


sex chi-squared was calculated to deter- 
mine if,any of the differences between the 
race or sex groups could have been ac- 
counted for by differences in proportions 
of sexes tested in each race and indicates 
that the proportions of each sex in each 


race group were not significantly different. 


The chi-square for race by sex by draw 


self-sex indicates that differences between. 


sexes extended across all races and differ- 
ences between races extended across both 
sexes, 


Discussion 

Dennis (1966) compared drawing 
characteristics of different ethnic groups, 
but used only male drawings to make 
cross-cultural ^ comparisons. Several 
EE more pertinent to this study have 
E made on the tendency of children to 
raw  selfsex at various ages 
uda 1960; Jolles, 1952; Weider 
i Noller, 1950, 1953). These concluded 
that both sexes usually drew self-sex first 
and girls drew self-sex first more fre- 
quently than boys. Weider & Noller 
(1950) found that the*'slight differences in 
D nome level were due to chance 
Ip. 324]". Bieliauskas (1960) reported 
that in general both sexes at all ages 
refer to draw a person of their own sex. 

his tendency seemed to increase with 
age, particularly after the age of 
pp. 43-44]." Jolles (1952) concluded that 
even though children of both sexes at all 
S drew their own sex more frequently 
than the opposite sex, five, six, and seven- 
year-old males and 11 and 12-year-old 
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females drew persons of the opposite sex 
more frequently than the other children. 
In contradiction, Butler and Marcuse 
(1959) reported “below the age of eight, 
the tendency to draw self-sex or opposite- 
sex figures does not differentiate between 
boys and girls [p. 3011." However, their 
sample of children at the seven-year age 
level was much smaller than ours. Simi- 
larly, Brown and Tolor (1957) after 
analyzing studies before 1957 on sex 
choice of figures drawn at different ages 
concluded: *When all of the relevant 
studies of children are taken as a whole, 
nearly egoa, roportions of boys and girls 
are found to draw figures of their own sex 
first [p. 210].” However, the samples in 
several studies from which they drew 
their conclusions were small. One totaled 
only ten boys and ten girls in each of the 
two age groups in comparing two levels. 
Datta and Drake (1968), aude a 
group composed mostly of children 
younger than ours and probably of lower 
socio-economic status; found so many 
sexually undifferentiated drawings that it 
made their figures hard to compare with 
ours. However, they found eo drew 
differentiated figures more requently 
than opposite sex figures by all age and 
sex subgroups, although. only among 
die girls was this tendency ‘substantial 


The present study differs from previous 
studies in the single, narrow age range of 
our subjects, our comparison of Sex 

roups from divergent ethnic settings, 
and the size of our groups, particularly of 
the American sample. The results sup- 
port most other studies of near 


drew  self-sex more 
opposite, but girls drew. 
quently than boys. e 
cluded that proportions vary at different 
age levels; but ours, with c 
stant, concluded that the proportions 
varied from one culture to another. The 
Negroes and whites were more alike in 
the proportions of the 
self-sex than either was like the Japanese; 
and the Navajo proportions were more 
like the Negro and white than they were 
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like the Japanese. but in the direction 
toward the Japanese. It is difficult to com- 
pare status across cultures, but it is pos- 
sible that the distinctiveness of the 
Japanese group is influenced by socio- 
economic status. Yet, the examiner of the 
Japanese children saw evidence of more 
stress on the teaching of drawing in the 
Japanese first grade curriculum than she 
had observed as an elementary school 
teacher in the United States. Perhaps this 
Japanese emphasis reflects a cultural con- 
cern which. appears in the teaching of 
drawing and which in turn ultimately 
appears in the choice of sex of the person 
drawn; and perhaps this high proportion 
of self-sex selection is unrelated to socio- 
economic status. ~ 
Since all three racial groups in the 
United States function within a single 
nation with similar cultural and common 
legal influences, the educational system of 
the Japanese Ss is probably more diver- 
gent from that of dile other ethnic groups 
than the systems of the other three are 
from each other.-In short, it is quite pos- 
sible that the differences in ratesof sex of 
person drawn are priffiarily a function of 
cultural influences on both formal and in- 
formal education. , a% © 
Despite cultural differences in the,rate 
of drawing self-sex figures, all the four 
ethnic groups studied here were alike in 
that the seven-year-old children usually 
drew self-sex figures; and the ethnic 
groups are further alike in that the girls 
Pigs self-sex figures more often than the 
joys. 


y 
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encopretics show anal-compulsive defensiveness, 


connection with the LDACT findings. 


è 


_ Figure drawing techniques are used 
diagnostically by all kinds of psycholo- 
Bists in all kinds of settings with all kinds 
^. of patients. The reasons for this wide- 
» Spread use are many. Free-hand drawing 
| is more familiar and practiced, par- 
ticularly to childreri, than are most of the 
tasks which psychologists customarily ask 
(People to perform. Youngsters often 
eee involved with the projective 
-| drawing tests, and many of them find 
these tests fun to do. When figure draw- 
Ing is used first in the test battery, the 
L^ child is able to cooperate without re- 
,SPending verbally, and this frequently 
Seems to increase rapport and to decrease 
, anxiety. The drawings themselves offer 
3 m insight into many areas of the child's 
unctioning. The child's intellectual level, 
Personality dynamics, and perceptual- 
aad abilities all have their effect on 
k at he draws and how he draws it and, 
hi cause they do, we can learn a lot about 
a Still another advantage of the draw- 
ES method is that it can be varied to suit 
E. individual psychologist's beliefs about 
h iversally meaningful symbols or his 
pod about the unique difficulties 
th € particular patient. One can ask that 
the drawing be of **an animal,” “a tree," 
k Wes “a person," "yourself," “a 
: like? >’ “your hand,” “something you 
* like,” “something you're afraid of,” 
Potevi you want,” or what have you. 
eae contusertle completed drawing as a 
springboard for specific or general pro- 
Jective questions. One can ask the patient 
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Clinical Aspects of the Loney Draw-A-Car Test: 
Enuresis and Encopresis "à 


X JAN LONEY 
University of Iowa 
Summary: This paper is a clinical introduction to the Loney Draw-A-Car Test (LDACT) 
‘illustrating its usefulness with a small sample of enuretic and encopretic boys seen diagnostically in 
an outpatient child psychiatry service. The development and format of the LDACT are described 
and its primary advantages as a projective technique are presented. Similarities and differences 
among LDACT protocols for the enuretic and encopretic cases are outlined; it is noted that enuretics 
show phallic defensiveness, vulnerability, and loss of control in their LDACT responses, and the 
r [ l vulnerability, and loss of control, along with anal- 
retentive pride. Psychiatric literature bearing.upon the dynamics of enuresis and encopresis is cited in 


to tell a story about what he has drawn, 
and thus his picture becomes a sort of do- 
it-yourself TAT stimulus. A final advant- 
age offered by the drawing tasks is that 
they are generally inexpensive and 
quickly administered. f 

The  Loney.. Draw-A-Car Test 
(LDACT) grew. out of the author's 
experiences in administering standard 
drawing tests to children, and it owes its 
actual inspiration to a number of pre- 
adolescent and adolescent boys. These 
boys tended, like certain adults, to feel 
quite negative about drawing in general, 
and the idea of drawing a person struck 
them as especially boring, lemeaning, 
irritating, tedious, and/or difficult. The 
specific idea behind the Loney test was 
verbalized one spring morning by a jaded 
13-year-old, referred to the author for 
psychodiagnostic testing after a series of 
petty thefts. Asked to draw a picture of a 
person, he snarled, “I don’t draw people; 
I draw cars.” The car he produced was a 
bullet-shaped dragster, bearing the year 
of his birth as an identifying number, and 
described by him as having “power 
stealing.” 53 * 

Subsequent experimentation with the 
car-drawing method led to the develop- 
ment of a standard series of projective 
questions (see Table 1). First, the child is 
asked to draw a car; upon finishing, he is 
instructed: “Td like you to imagine” (or 
“pretend”) “for a moment that you are a 
car salesman,” (or “someone who sells 
cars”) “and that I am a customer — 


Bal. Des m 
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Table 1 
The Loney Draw-A-Car Test 
(Copyright Jan Loney, 1970) 
1. What kind of car is it? 
2. Whatis the best thing about it? 
3. What is the worst thing about it? 
4. Have they taken good care of it? 
5. Has it ever been in an accident? (If 
so, what happened?) 
6. Is this a big car or a small car? 
7. How old is it? What year? 
8. What color is it? 
9. Isit a fast car? 
0. How fast,will it go? 
1, Is it easy or hard to stop? Why is 
that? 

12. Is it easy or hard to steer? How come? 
13. Isita safe car? Why or why not? 
14. Would it make a good family car? 

Why or why not? 
15. Isita good looking car? 
. Does it have any rust or dents? 
17. Whatis it like inside? 
. How much does it sell for? 
. What makes this car different? 

. Do people like this kind of car? Why 
or why not? $ 
21. How could it be made into a better 

car? hi 

Do you think it might break down? 
(If so, how soon, do you think?) 
Would you want it? Why or why not? 
What kind of car do you have (in 
your family)? 


22. 


23. 
24. 


someone interested in buying this car" (E 
points to the child's drawing). 
"Naturally, I have some questions about 
iur 


The primary advantages of this test, 
especially as contrasted with tests in- 
volving the drawing of human and animal 
figures, have been two-fold. In the first 
place, the children liked it. With boys, the 
LDACT was often a rapport-builder par 
excellence. Latency and adolescent boys 
in particular found it intrinsically inter- 
esting and sensible, opaque in purpose, 
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and less intrusive and stressful than other 
tasks; therefore, they devoted more effort, 
erected fewer purely test-engendered de~ 
fenses, and included more details in: 
drawing and describing. the car than in 
drawing other subject matter. Their 
approach to the car was almost never 
slap-dash, off-hand, or perfunctory. And 
in most cases, the LDACT struck even 
the girls as an engaging and reasonable 
task. In short, the test was uncommonly 
“innocuous” and involving to most of our 


child Ss. 


More importantly, as we gathered over 
200 LDACT protocols from diagnostic 
referrals to a university child psychiatry 
service we became convinced that the cars 

rawn and described by our children 
reflected in extremely straight-forward 
and undefended ways many important 
aspects of the youngsters’ self-concepts 
and personality dynamics (cf., Elkisch, 
1952). We have all heard that auto- 


mobiles are expressions of one's indi- 


vidual personality; car manufacturers 
promote the idea, sociologists and 
essayists document it, and our youngsters 
appeared to act upon it. Asked to draw a 
person, they might depict the examiner, 4 
parent, or a friend. Asked to draw a cat) 
they almost invariably depicted them- 
selves. | 


Our initial fears that the car salesman 
"set" would lead the children to describe 
shiney, new, perfectly-functioning 
automobiles to the examiner in his role as 
prospective customer proved to be with- 
out foundation. Indeed, we discovet 
that a dramatic, dogmatically positive, - 
"hard-sell" approach was virtually con- 
fined to children with severe organic 
deficit and/or psychotic involvement 
who appeared to cling to the salesman s» 
because they needed the "structure 3 
provided. Similarly, the car drawn wasa 
replica of the child's family car only 10 | 
isolated cases of extreme defensiveness n | 
intellectual impairment. Although the S 
drawn was often a family-type vehi 
popular make, it was almost never " 
kind of automobile that the child's fami 
actually owned. 


- JAN LONEY 


Ones immediate and spontaneous 
point of identification with automobiles 
tends to be with aspects of their “‘mascu- 
linit? — as symbols of power, aggres- 
siveness, speed, strength, sexuality, com- 
petitiveness, etc. Looking at the 
children's drawings and descriptions of 
automobiles, however, one is struck that 
there are lots of analogies between cars 
< and people. In fact, the car as an object 
offers almost numberless easy oppor- 
tunities for nonthreatening graphic repre- 
sentation and symbolic verbal portrayal 
A concerns, conflicts, feelings, fantasies, 
etc. 

_ For example, the car, like the human, 
isa kind, of machine. Both have complex 
hutritional-eliminative (or, if one prefers, 
oral-anal) systems to accommodate fuel 
(cf. mouth with gas cap), to store fuel (cf. 
stomach with gas tank), to digest or con- 
vert fuel into energy (cf. stomach and 
upper bowel with carburetor and engine), 
and to eliminate waste (cf. lower bowel 
and rectum with exhaust manifold, muf- 
fler, and exhaust pipe). And it should be 
carefully noted that drawing and talking 
about sexual-eliminative conflicts and 
feelings by means of car analogies is pos- 
Sible whereas drawing and discussion of 
human figures would be manifestly im- 
Possible due to ubiquitous and perfectly 
Natural anxieties and defenses. In fact, 
the specific depiction and/or description 
a the internal workings of animals or 
umans is generally highly morbid and 
pathognomic. 

The car, like the human, is vulnerable 
to environmental encroachments (en- 
fontes with other cars, weather, age; 
ire, etc.), and therefore the car, like the 
em, has more or less need of safety 
pues or defenses (in the case of the car, 

umpers, tail lights, shock absorbers, roll 
ar, padded dash, undercoating, spare 
tire, etc.). 
ap cars and children are highly sub- 
: © control and direction (in the case of 

€ car, via brakes, steering wheel, etc.), 
and it is in this context that the car's 

river often seems to represent either the 
Parent(s) or the child's own “‘ego.”” 
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Cars, like humans, receive signals from 
the environment (e.g, via radio and 
antenna, rear view mirror, etc.), and send 
signals to the environment (e.g., via head 
light, horn, etc.). 

These analogies, like dream symbols, 
are formed by the child himself. Their 
numerousness, of course, enhances the 
child’s identification with the car (as 
opposed to buildings, plants, etc.), and it 
offers him a richness of anxiety-free 
expression far beyond that afforded by 
human or even animal figures. 

Thus, the child who at some level 
wishes to portray himself as without 
internal controls can easily say, (in 
response to Question 11), “Hard, because 
it don’t have no brakes.” The child who 
feels that the environment is hostile or in- 
different can describe his car as "all 
banged up” (Question 3), or as having 
had many accidents (Q 5), or as having 
been left out in the rain (Q 4). The 
neurotically-conforming child can present 
a car that is sturdy, clean, easy to handle, 
economical, that ‘follows the road good,” 
etc. The borderline psychotic girl 
plastered with cosmetics can describe a 
rusted car held tenuously together with 
paint. The child who because of past sur- 
gery is concerned with the operation and 
intactness of his internal organs, or who 
because of uneven functioning and loss of 
control is troubled about the condition of 
his brain, or who because of Oedipal feel- 
ings is preoccupied with fears of genital 
injury, can speak of missing parts in the 
motor, a defective transmission, ‘fouled 
up” wiring, or whatever. The rejected 
and demoralized child can call his car: 
black, noisy, ugly, small, old, and so on. 

Many of the inferences that psycholo- 
gists are accustomed to making from 
figure drawings in general are, of course, 
possible to make on the basis of the car 
drawings as well. Retarded and brain- 
damaged children tend to make primitive 
car drawings and to talk about them in- 
consistently, perseveratively, or con- 
cretely. The classic indicants of constric- 
tion, insecurity, compulsivity, depression, 
introversion, anxiety, etc., are as observ- 
able in these car drawings as in drawings 
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Fig... 1. 


originally drawn. 


of other subject matter , Like any samples 
of verbal behavior, the descriptions of the 
cars and their workings reveal a good 
deal about the children's general speech 
and thought patterns, whether logical, 
disorganized, pedantic, bizarre, or what 
have you. 

The present paper is an attempt to 
demonstrate the clinical efficacy of the 
LDACT with two diagnostic groups. 
Enuresis and encopresis are among the 
easiest of symptoms to determine from be- 
havior and history. Where no additional 
psychopathology exists, the diagnosis of 
Special Symptom Reaction is given 
(DSM-II, 1968). Virtually no question of 
the validity of such a diagnosis ever 
arises. At the same time, diagnoses of 
enuresis and encopresis are extraordin- 
arily difficult to arrive at by means of 
most psychodiagnostic tests, simply be- 


LDACT Car Drawn by Andrew (Case I). The box enclosing the dra’ 
indicates the location of the top, bottom, and sides of the paper on which the 


cause these diagnoses are specific a 
accompanied by important addi 
complaints or conditions. We located 
diagnosed cases of enuresis Ce 
diagnosed cases of encopresis (306. jn 
one diagnosed case of colitis (30 
among 225 children to whom we. 
ministered the LDACT. A synopsis OF 
history and of the LDACT protoco 
follows for each case. 


Cases 

Enuretics "nm 
Case I. Andrew, 13, was refei 

a urologist after a long series of tests f 
provided no evidence for 0 
causation of the enuresis and after 
procession of potential pharmaceui 
behavioral, and mechanical remedies h 
failed to cure it. Psychiatric and 
logical staff who interviewed An 
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1 Fig. 2: 
indicates the location of 
Bally drawn. ion of the top, bottom, 


the day of the outpati iatri 
) patient psychiatri 
E saw him as shy, hesitant, 
Som y, and cooperative. The social 
B described an intact family whose 
i 3 ution to Andrew’s problem 
ah ared to be minimal. According to the 
RM an older brother and younger 
ELS hod psychiatric disorder. 
atis aa s car appears in Figure 1. The 
Mallow escribed as fast, exciting, and 
tink » and the phallic projection on its 
“win 315 called, not a spoiler, but a 
eir MS eid "faulty controls." This is a 
ping a i ; despite its relative ease of stop- 
Bs b Steering, has been in a few acci- 
Bh ecause it was going too fast and 
ait E It has many safety devices 
with dia a including an interior coating 
into a roi dia substance." To make it 
A tter car, Andrew said one would 
to lower the bar that supports the 


LDACT Car Drawn by Bob (Case II). The box enclosing the drawing 
and sides of the paper on which the car was 


wing so it "wouldn't act as a barrier for 
the wind." 

Case II. Bob, 14, was another life- 
long enuretic referred by his urologist 
after extensive organic testing and medi- 
cation had proved unenlightening and in- 
effectual. Bob suffered as well from a 
number of allergies. During the psychi- 
atric evaluation, he was cooperative and 
motivated, but somewhat taciturn and 
not very spontaneous. The family was 
intact and well-functioning, and a 
younger sister was said to be developing 
normally. 

Bob's car appears in Figure 2. Like 
Andrew's, it is long, low, and yellow. 
Interestingly, Bob, too, mentions its 
reduced wind resistance and consequent 
ability to “go fast, if you want to” as its 
best feature. Like Andrew's car, ep is 

as 


small, easy to stop and steer, and 
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originally drawn. 


rather many safety devices. Bob says that 
the doors don’t work too well, however. 
The car’s most distinguishing feature (Q 
19) is “It’s got a lot of exhaust Pipes in 
the back, for easier exhaust.” 
Encopretics 

Case III. Chuck, 12, was the second 
oldest of five boys born to a marriage in 
which dissension had been severe and 
continuous. The older brother, at 14, suf- 
fered from ulcers and psychogenic 
vomiting. Chuck was apparently scape- 
goated within the family; the mother 
seemed sincerely distressed by the degree 
to which she disliked Chuck. Psychiatric 
and psychological staff found him to be 
pleasant, friendly, interested, and com- 


pulsive. 
Chuck’s car appears in Figure 3. It is 
described as a “‘super-heated turbo,” and 


its transparencies reveal the complexity 
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Fig. 3. LDACT Car Drawn by Chuck (Case III). The box enclosing the drawing 
indicates the location of the top, bottom, and sides of the paper on which the car was | 


of its internal operation. Gas tank, gas 
line, and exhaust pipe are made 


prominent by labeling or shading, and its | 


driver is miniscule by comparison. It is 
big, fast, and olive-green, hard to stop 
and steer, with a bent steering wheel, but 
has been in no accidents. Because the 
engine is rear-mounted, the car itself is 
not as safe in a (head-on) wreck. To 
improve it, Chuck said, one would need 4 
“new bubble body." 


Case IV. Dwight, 8/4, was the oldest 
of three children born to another ma 
in which hostility was a prominen 
feature. Dwight had a second 
diagnosis of asthma. On the day of d 
psychiatric evaluation, staff deseri i 
Dwight as initially shy but gradually 
coming quite spontaneous, talkative, an 
confiding. à 4. Itis 

Dwight's car appears in Figure 4. 
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Fig. 4. LDACT Car Drawn by Dwight (Case IV). The box enclosing the draw- 


ing indicates the location of the top, bottom, 


was originally drawn. 


a big. fast, green station wagon, safe, and 
he stop and steer. It has been in no 
E ents, but “the back lights break 
aei Great and repeated emphasis is 
$ ed verbally upon its capacity to hold 
gas, to hold passengers, and to hold lug- 
ae Its back door opens “down as a 
T and asa gate." An engine, Dwight 
ced can't have more parts than this, 
3s sf give you a filter or it wouldn't run 
n e E No mention whatever is made 
Mabon out the projective questions of the 
2 orate and anxiously-shaded exhaust 
ystem. 
Colitis 
Case V. Eddy, 11, was the 
: ybi youngest 
— children in a family whose pri- 
" "s means of expression seemed to 
Mii oom: The father and a 15-year- 
Th sister had medically-diagnosed ulcers. 
e mother lived on a liquid diet, claim- 


and sides of the paper on which the car 


ing that solid food gave her a headache, 
and feared cancer, while her doctors and 
husband concurred in the opinion that 
she had no physical disease. She reported 
nine months of nausea during her preg- 
nancy with Eddy. The boy himself com- 
plained at various times of stomach 
cramps, chest pains, and headaches. The 
primary complaint was chronic diarrhea. 
On the day of the outpatient psychiatric 
evaluation, staff described Eddy as polite, 
reserved, eager to please, and meticulous. 


Eddy's car appears in Figure 5. It is a 
new Ford hardtop, fast, red, easy to stop 
and steer. It’s had good care and has 
never been in an accident. It is safe, Eddy 
says, “because if it got in an accident, the 
steering wheel would break and the dash 
would blow out like a balloon, but it 
wouldn't pop." Despite its newness, 


Eddy says that the muffler got salted and 
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. Fig. 5. LDACT Car Drawn by Eddy (Case V). The box enclosing the drawing 
indicates the location of the top, bottom, and sides of the paper on which the car was 
originally drawn. 


rusted (Q 3). He returns to this theme 
again (Q 16) and anxiously says of the 
muffler, “You have to get a new one; in 
one spot it’s starting to rust, and it will 
get bigger.” 
Discussion 

The cars drawn by the two enuretic 
boys described above, and by several other 
boys whose enuresis was a secondary 
symptom, tended to be low, long, pointed, 
and phallic in shape, sketchy in execution, 
and lacking in details. They convey the 
same general impression of hesitant defen- 
siveness which is evident in descriptions of 
the youngsters' inter-personal behavior. 
Car doors, where present, tend to be 
drawn with handles. Andrew omitted 
doors from his drawing entirely, and Bob 
said the doors of his car didn't work very 
well. Again, the feeling is one of defense 
against intervention or intrusion from 


without. An additional and perhaps more 
revealing connotation of these door fea- 
tures might be the prevention of exit from 
within; preventing the driver from sudden 
unsafe exit is stressed in other ways by 
several of the enuretic boys, usually by 
reference to lap and shoulder belts and 
harnesses. The focus on safety and control 
of speed is, in fact, the most salient aspect 
of the cars of our enuretic sample. As ve 
hicles, they are drawn without steering 
wheels and described as too fast to control, 
prone to accidents, unsafe, etc. They are 
small and yellow, as opposed both to the 
cars of encopretics, which are large ani 

green, and to the cars of children wit 

other diagnoses, which are large and pre- 
dominantly blue or red. It is difficult t 
escape the conclusion that the cars, * 
these enuretic boys are symptom-speciic 
representations of phallic loss of contro" 


es 


d 
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The cars drawn by the two encopretic incompleteness in the door area. Again, 
boys described above, and by several the sense of defensive conformity is 
other boys whose encopresis wasa secon- strong. The focus on anal aspects of the 
dary symptom, tend to be big and/or  muffler-exhaust system is a feature 
bulky in shape, overworked in execution, shared with the encopretic boys; this 
and more-than-amply detailed. The muffler, however, is being corroded 
bulkiness, meticulousness, and over- (ulcerated) by salt (anger), and among the 
detailing all suggest that anality isa focal presumable results will be an embarras- 
problem. This suggestion is reinforced by — sing increase in noisiness. One might con- 
the encopretic boys’ tendency toward clude that the apparent anxiety here con- 
repeated mention and especially emphatic cerns the expression of anger 
portrayal of anal symbols (seats, rears, (Woodmansey, 1967). 
backs, trunks, bumpers, exhaust pipes, We noted in passing certain interesting 
mufflers, etc.), many of which are de- behavioral and historical similarities 
scribed as damaged, fragile, or as other among our subjects: (1) all were likeable 
wise needing protection. This theme of children who tended toward shy and 
anal vulnerability seemed in some casesto meticulous conformity - (Richmond, 
be transparently connected with the oft- 1954); (2) several had additional psycho- 
heard history of repeated enemas; several somatic complaints, or members of their 
boys drew or talked of “trunk keys,” for families did; and (3) all came from intact 
example. There is among the encopretic families. The family and marital relation- 
boys a tendency to avoid verbal mention ships of the parents of enuretics were 
of such aspects of control as brakes. When markedly better than those of the parents 
mentioned, the brakes are often described — of encopretics, perhaps lending some sup- 
as broken or faulty, and the steering port to the common assertion that 
wheel as bent or broken. This focus on encopresis is a more psychopathological 
absent or defective control is not, for symptom than is enuresis (Kessler, 1966). 
encopretics, linked with speed and acci- In summary, both enuretics and enco- 
dents as it is for the enuretics — instead — pretics get across the features of defen- 
there is more of an emphasis on poorcon-  siveness, poor control, and vulnerability 
trol due to damaged functioning. Secon- which are prominent in their syndromes, 
darily, one gets a strong sense of anal- the enuretics emphasizing phallic 
Tetentive "pride" in the stress placed by referents and the encopretics emphasizing 
the encopretic boys on their cars’ size anal ones. While it could be argued that 
and holding capacity; these are cars using a projective test to diagnose these 
which can hold lots of people, lots of gas, conditions is unnecessary, since they AE 
lots of luggage, etc. This pride probably easily diagnosed in other, more n 
originates dynamically in the parent- forward, ways, the view we get E E 
child power struggle over bowel training, individual child's understanding of, a 
which is often pointed to as forming the ings about, and investment in ific nes 
core of the encopretic problem (Hilbun, lems is invaluable — and d m 
1968), and one suspects that this pride obtain in direct conversation, O iE 
may also account partially for vation, and history taking, IUe more 
encopretics’ stoicism about their symptom that extension of the | Well 
(Richmond, 1954). enuretic and encopretic cases MAY wo 

The car drawn by the single boy who change or modify some 2 Ri d 
suffered from colitis is a highly con- formulations. However, the 


i i i i ich the automobile concept can be 
a e a e E ed by children to portray the drama 


mote derailed and a d of their deepest values and dynamics is 


cars of the enuretic youngsters, but inter- t values a : 
estingly, it shares ee i ues toward illustrated well in this series of cases | 
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Aggression-Altruism: 
A Scale and Some Data on Its Reliability and Validity ' 


KNUD S LARSEN 
Oregon State University x 


Summary: This article reports on the development of a scale designed to measure aggression. Usin, 

usual procedures for Thurstone scaling, a thirty-seven item Aggression Scale was created, Form A 
consisting of twenty items and Form B of seventeen. The test-retest reliability coefficient was .60. 
Results from three validity studies showed that aggression as measured by the Aggression Scale was 
related to perceived mild aggression training by fathers for males only, to nationalism, and to 


Machiavellianism. 


A number of ways have been developed 
to measure aggression. These include 
Such diverse, approaches as: picture 
frustration tests (Berg, 1948); expected 
satisfaction divided by expected punish- 
ment (Wolman, 1960); ratings of frustra- 
tion (Maier, 1949); male hormone con- 
tent (Sollenberger, 1940); and TAT 
(Kaplan, 1967). Several self-rating scales 
have also been developed, but these show 
an extremely low relationship to each 
other (Murstein, 1963). The Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration test showed no 
relationship to overt aggression for insti- 
penal retardates (Lipman, 1959) and 
ailed to relate to many aspects of aggres- 
TE in a state prison (Kaswan, Wasman, 
` pcetman, 1960). Kagan (1961) con- 
Re ed that aggressive interpretations of 
à hohe ink blots were minimally 
elated to overt aggressive behavior. Zake 
Ss Walters (1959) found that none of 
Ws penal obvious self-descriptive items, 
um as "I often feel like smashing 
Kae” achieved statistical validity, and 
ve ner (1949) found a correlation of only 
f i between scores obtained on ten story 
may situations and scores developed in 
orough interviews with parents. 
ED hone clear that present scales, 
E ether employing fantasy or self- 
Sra items, have low predictive 
; ue of each other as well as of overt 
ree One problem with fantasy is 
fon fantasy may serve as a release valve 
d timid ‘individuals who would never 
: ream" of being overtly aggressive. On 
t bd report of the research described in this 
ORAS presented at the Rocky Mountain Psy- 
logical Convention, Salt Lake City, May, 1970. 


the other hand, the Likert type of self- 
descriptive items may not adequately con- 
trol for social desirability, and personal 
aggression is frowned upon, at least in 
our culture. One possible way of solving 
these problems would be to avoid fantasy 
and use attitudinal items covering a wide 
spectrum of attitudinal objects. 

By sampling many aspects of aggres- 
sion the $ can presumably draw upon 
some reference group support for his 
aggressive attitudes which in turn should 
facilitate more spontaneous responses. 


Method for Scale Development 

The Item Pool 

An up-to-date volume (Shaw & 
Wright, 1967) containing attitude scales 
measuring attitudes toward numerous 
objects was searched for items with 
aggressive content. The range of aggres- 
sion was defined as items reflecting 
relative intensity in preference to hurt or 
to be helpful toward the attitudinal 
object. An additional 33 items were writ- 
ten, 3 items for each step of the 11-step 
Thurstone scale. The total pool consisted 
of 160 items. 
Judges 

Fourteen senior and graduate students 
taking a seminar in attitude methodology 
served as judges. The judges were reques- 
ted to place the item in the category 
appropriate to its direction and the inten- 
sity with which it expressed intent of 
hurting or helping. Although a large 
number of judges have traditionally been 
used to obtain scale values, this is not 
essential, and Rosander (1936) has re- 


ported correlations as high as .99 for | 
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scale values obtained from two inde- ual appearing interval steps of the - 
pendent groups with as few as 15 judges — Thurstone scale, and with the individual 
in each. i items showing little variability in place- 


ment among judges (low Q values). The 

; procedure for item selection as suggested 
Aggression Scale by Thurstone and Chave (1929) was 
From the original 160 items, 37 items followed rigidly. Form A consisted of 
were chosen. These items were chosen so twenty of these items and Form B, the 


the scale values represented the eleven other set of seventeen. 


Table 1 


Aggression Scale 
Form A 


The following is a study of what the public thinks about a number of important 
social issues. You may find yourself agreeing with some of the statements and 
disagreeing with other statements. Put a check mark (/) beside those statements with — 


which you agree; put a cross (X) beside those with which you disagree. 


Scale 

Item Value 

Capital punishment is hardly necessary in the modern world. ...... 8.11 
I can stand a “nigger” in his place but I cannot stand him as the 

equal'of tbe white MAN. we dres ce serre re UME Seine eee 2.16 

Man can and should eradicate suffering from the face of the earth. . 10.77 

Contact sports are an acceptable outlet for pent-up frustration. .... 6.40 
One important reason Negroes are discriminated against in housing is 

that tliey Bre DOORS d UL eR eive. ser o Wild ova ses cele’ 5.91 

Spanking your child is necessary to teach him right from wrong. ... 4.10 


You should take an obviously hurt, stray animal to the veterinarian. 9.21 
A standing army of 2,000,000 men or over is necessary for our 


defense atali times iene sais 052.05. Let. = ee de IAS Lue cle 3.33 
Our country today is probably no better than many others. ....... 6.32 
One reason why social prejudice still exists today is the fact that 
Negroes are not white (9509 448 R0. EUN TIE oye. oe 5.81 
Certain religious sects who refuse to salute the flag have their own 
beliefs and should be allowed to follow their own religion. ....... 742 
The fact that I love my country doesn't make me feel less kindly 
toward. other COUN (Hess e. daje e ceris e NEM Mi Se MEI Et 8.00 


A major fault of the Jews is their conceit, over-bearing, pride and 
their idea that they are a chosen race. ..........000.0eeeeeeeee 3.05 


Every criminal should be executed......... esses 1.04 


Q 


80 
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Item 


People of underdeveloped countries are by nature incapable of 
self-government. ... 1... ee eee eee ee eer se tee e tees ee sees 


Financial sacrifices should be made by American citizens to aid 
Hindu victims of famine in India... 


It’s good for the ego to inflict pain upon someone else. .......--- 
Murder should be avoided at any cost. ......++-+se+eererecees 


No punishment is too severe for the Negro guilty of the sex killing of 
awhite child. 


You should loan your umbrella to a friend. ..... i.n j 


Form B 
Poor people are the responsibility of society. ....... nnn 
War brings out both good and bad qualities in men. ..--.-++++-+> 
The Jews have helped build this country. ..... t 8n 


Idealists must be brought back to reality, even though it may upset 
them, ied STORIE DS 


A child should be forced to obey if he does not do so immediately. 


School teachers need more freedom to discipline students as they 
feel necessary. .... eve e HRS e UR EE 


More people would favor communism if they only knew something 
BDOUETE «ioo so TERME Panera ra POS EE A ETAR 


The white race must be kept pure at all cost, even if other races have 
to be Killed off. )55... 0252 59:58 20 WC aurea ee 


If Germany had been wiped out by the war, the world would be 
better off now. sic. Ue e REUS ie rere c RE 


Children will usually see how far they can gO. ««««0n nn 
lam my brother’s keeper. .... ett 
À child who steals money from his parents, should be given 
Understanding help and forgiveness. ..----++-++++** 
We should guarantee food for hungry people. ...---+-+-+-7""""" 
America surpasses other countries only in prosperity. -----+++7°° 
The practice of executing murderers is just and necessary. --+++--+* 
The best way to eliminate the Communist menace in this country is 
to control the Jewish element which guides it. .....- «tnnt 
Execution of criminals is absolutely never justified. ..... «75057 


1.04 


1.57 
5.41 
9.50 


9.61 
10.60 
6.50 
2415 


2.29 
9.28 


1.22 
1.22 
2.80 


1.44 

.90 
1.26 
1.68 


1.81 
1.45 
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Reliability 

Forms A and B were administered to a 
sample of undergraduate college students 
(N=48). The equivalent form correlation 
coefficient was .42. A test-retest study 
was carried out on a different sample of 
undergraduate college students (N —26). 
The Ss were asked to respond to Form A 
during regular class time. Two weeks 
later E returned and explained that the 
original responses were lost due to an un- 
fortunate mistake. The Ss were asked to 
respond once more, which they did will- 


ingly. The test-retest correlation 
coefficient was .60. 
Validity 


The following three studies were 
carried out to ascertain the relationship 
between the Aggression Scale and several 
other variables. 


Study 1: 
Child Aggression Training 
and Aggression 

It is likely that every child, during the 
process of growing up, will manifest some 
aggressive responses toward significant 
others. How such behavior is handled by 
parents and others is deemed crucial for 
the future adjustment of the child. Most 
children perceive their own aggression as 
counter-aggression, and efforts to repress 
aggression may be the cause of further 
aggression (Anastasi, 1958). If punish- 
ment is used, the results seem circular and 
productive of a greater aggression (Sears, 
1962). From the data obtained by 
Bandura and Walters (1959), it is clear 
that children readily imitate the aggres- 
sive actions of another person, and that 
punishing parents may create aggressive 
children. The positive relationship 
between the intensity of aggression train- 
ing and aggression have also found sup- 
port in the work by Dollard, Doob, 
Miller, Mowrer and Sears (1939), 
Whiting and Child (1953), and Radke 
(1946). Aggression training is also 
thought to be related to the development 
of authoritarian personality traits, 
including hostile attitudes toward per- 
ceived outgroups (Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950; 
Lyle & Levitt, 1955; Larsen & 
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Schwendiman 1970a, 1970b). 
However, unfortunately, the literature 
is not that straightforward. Sears, Whit- 
ing, Nowlis and Sears (1953) found that 
the greatest number of aggressive 
responses were made by mildly punished 
children when compared to non-punished 
or highly punished children. Hollenberg 


and Sperry (1951) found that punishing | 


aggressive responses will inhibit their 
expression. Sears, et al. (1953) provided 
some insight into this problem by sug- 
gesting that a mild degree of punishment 
may strengthen the aggressive drive by 
providing frustration, while severe 
punishment, in addition to frustrating the 
child, inhibits the expression of aggres 
sive responses. 

In short, the literature suggests that 
punitive child-rearing procedures may 
result in: 1) the child observes a model of 
aggression, and 2) if the punishment is 
severe enough, the child may inhibit the 
expression of aggression. The first study 


reported was carried out to further eX 


plore this problem at the perceptual level 


Method 

The child aggression training scale 
consisted of a group of 26 questions 
measuring perception of parental aggre® 
sion training (PAT) developed by Larsen 
and Schwendiman (1970a). Thirteen 
items reflected mother aggression 
training (MA) and the other 13 items, 
father aggression training (FA). The 
PAT scale has five response alternatives 
a) no action; b) mild reprimand; c) harsh 
words; d) mild spanking) e) sever 


punishment. The test-retest reliability 15 | 


-89 (Larsen & Schwendiman, 19702). le 

The PAT scale and aggression en 
were administered to a haphazard si 
consisting of 132 undergraduate studen 
at Oregon State University (75 male; 
female). 


Results and Discussion ^ 


Table 2 shows the intercorrelation "i 


tween the aggression scale and the ur 
aggression training (PAT) scale for ii 
total sample, males and females. As Zum 
be observed, aggression related to sever! Y 
of aggression training by fathers for m2 


| 
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Table 2 


Pearson Product-Moment Correlations 
Between Aggression Scale (Form A) 
and the PAT Sub-Scales, MA and FA 


Total M (132) Males (75) | Females (57) 


En po [vs funr 


*p<01 
** p< .001 


only. The correlation means that males 
who perceive their fathers to be very 
punitive ténd to score low on the aggres- 
sion scale. If we can assume that the 
males’ perception of their fathers’ child- 
tearing procedures is accurate, then the 
reported correlation would suggest that 
Severe punishment of aggressive respon- 
ses will inhibit such responses and may 
affect attitude formation in such a 
manner as to produce lower aggression 
g more altruism) when the male 
ecomes an adult. This is, however, a 
very tentative conclusion as the literature 
is extremely complex on this point. 


Study 2: 
Worldmindedness and Aggression 
E second study related the aggres- 
E scale to a scale developed by Samp- 
ch and Smith (1957) designed to 
vos worldmindedness. This scale 
s ported by Sampson and Smith to 
QN zu moderately with an 11 item 
Politic the E scale and the California 
On Aw -Economic conservatism scale. 
E edel basis of these results it was 
Biene met the agerem scale er 
i verse * 

indednes ssl y with the wor 


Method 
ut p worldmindedness and aggression 
= le were administered to a group of col- 
Us undergraduates at Oregon State 
niversity (N — 98). 
Results and Discussion 


i Pearson product-moment Corre- 
ion between the two variables was --22 
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(p < .025). In other words, Ss who tend 
to be nationalistic tend also to be more 
aggressive. One logical possibility is that 
worldmindedness and altruism are re- 
lated. The literature tends to support this 
proposition. For example, while the con- 
tent of the F scale is diverse, personal 
aggressiveness (toughmindedness) could 
be considered one of its principal com- 
ponents. Eysenck (1953) and Levinson 
(1957) reported a moderate (.60) 
relationship between the F scale and 
Eysenck's nationalism scale. The world- 
mindedness scale used in the present 
study was also correlated with the F 
scale, and Sampson and Smith (1957) 
reported a correlation of -.46 between the 
two scales. 


Study 3: 
Hostility, Machiavellianism 
and Aggression 

Buss and Durkee (1957) devised an in- 
ventory for assessing different kinds of 
hostility. One might expect that hostility 
and aggression reflect similar universes of 
content, and that the two scales should 
therefore be related. Christie (1970) has 
done a considerable amount of work on 
his construct of Machiavellianism. The 
content of his scales deals basically with 
the cynical manipulation of people. 
Cynicism may also be a component of 
aggression, i.¢., preferring to hurt implies 
a disregard of the welfare of the object of 
aggression. 


Method 

Three subscales (Assault, Indirect 
Hostility and Irritability) comprising 30 
out of the 74 item Buss Hostility scale, 
the Mach IV scale consisting of 20 items, 
and the Aggression scale were adminis- 
tered to 301 introductory psychology stu- 
dents of Oregon State University during 
the Spring of 1970. 


Results and Discussion 
Table 3 shows the Pearson product- 
moment correlations between the three 


variables. : 
As may be observed, aggression does 
not relate to hostility but does relate sig- 


nificantly to Machiavellianism. In other 
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Table 3 


Pearson Product-Moment Correlations 
Among Aggression, Hostility and Machiavellianism 


Aggression 
Buss Hostility scale 
Machiavellianism IV 


*N=301,r=.15,p<.01 


words, high aggressiveness evidently 
relates to cynical manipulation of people 
as measured by the Mach IV scale. 
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Psychiatric Patients’ Responses to MMP! Religion Items 


MILTON E. STRAUSS 
University of Missouri — St. Louis 


and MALCOLM D. GYNTHER and DENNIS KNEFF' 


St. Louis University 


Summary: Responses of Jewish and Protestant psychiatric Ss to 10 MMPI religion items were 
found to differ in the manner expected on the basis of Jewish and Protestant normals' ratings of the 
unfavorability of item endorsement. Education and private vs. public hospitalization were inde- 
pendently associated with item rejection rate. However, sex of S and psychotic vs. non-psychotic 
diagnosis were not related to item rejection. The differential response rate of Jewish and Protestant 
patients provides validity generalization for Gynther, Gray and Strauss’ (1970) conclusion that 
social desirability values of MMPI items vary with relevant subject background characteristics as 


well as with item content. 


Ratings of the favorability of a true 
response to 10 of the 19 MMPI items 
with religious content have recently been 
found to vary with normal Ss’ religious 
affiliations (Gynther, Gray & Strauss, 
1970). While item content was the largest 
source of variance in desirability ratings, 
across all items Jewish Ss’ ratings were 
significantly more unfavorable than 
Protestants’ and somewhat more unfavor- 
able than Catholics’. Protestants viewed 
item endorsement significantly more 
favorably than did Catholics. The 
influence of religious background was 
larger than, and generally independent 
of, Ss’ current religious practices, illus- 
trating the rather enduring effects of this 
factor in determining opinions and values 
(Lenski, 1963). 


A question arises with regard to the 
effect of psychopathology on the opinions 
or beliefs tapped by these ten items, seven 
of which appear on the MMPI clinical 
scales. If an individual’s social behavior is 
sufficiently deviant that he must be 
hospitalized, will he also show deviations 
from the normative responses of his 
religious group to these items? The pur- 
pose of the present study is to determine 
whether differences in responses to these 
items of different religious groups are 
maintained or lost in psychiatric patients. 


1 The authors express their appreciation to Dr. 
Norman M. Matulef for making available MMPIs 
from the Jewish Hospital of St. Louis and to Justine 
Maier for her assistance in data analysis. 


Method 
Subjects 


Test data of all white psychiatric 
patients referred for psychological evalu- 
ation at the major public and private 
psychiatric hospitals in the metropolitan 
St. Louis area were examined to locate 
patients who had been given the MMPI 
between 1959 and 1970 and who had 
been classified as members of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic or Jewish faith. Since 
Catholic Ss’ MMPls were available in 
only public hospitals, and not for private 
hospital Catholics, this religious group 
was not included in the final sample of the 
present study. Jewish Ss were extremely 
difficult to find; in only one public 
hospital and one private hospital Were 
MMPI records available. All available 
MMPIs from Jewish patients in the 
metropolitan area were included in the 
final sample. While MMPIs of public 
hospital Protestants were abundant, oniy 
ten privately hospitalized Protestants 
protocols could be obtained. Eighteen 
public hospital Protestants’ MMPIs were 
selected by taking every eighth reco 
from alphabetically arranged files. 


Hence, the final sample consisted of e 
white Ss between 18 and 60 years of ag 
with functional diagnoses. Of the Protes 
tants, 10 were privately hospitalized pr 
18 were in public institutions, while = 
Jews, the figures were 12 and 5,7 


spectively. 
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Procedure 

The ten MMPI items whose favor- 
ability of endorsement ratings were pre- 
viously found to vary with religious affili- 
ation were booklet numbers 53, 58, 98 
115,209,232,249,476,483,491 (Gynther, 
Gray, & Strauss, 1970). In that study, a 
five point rating scale of the favorability 
of item endorsement was used. Examin- 
ation of the frequency of ratings of the 
Protestant and Jewish normals in each of 
the five favorability rating scale cate- 
gories indicated that the probabilities of 
ratings in the two unfavorable categories 
differed for the two groups. The fre- 
quency of ratings on the two favorable 
points on the scale were no different for 
the two religious groups. 

Social desirability ratings are known to 
be highly related to rates of item endorse- 
ment (Edwards, 1957). Since the differ- 
ences in mean ratings in this study were 
due to differences in the use of the 
ip crable categories, it was assumed 
a the patient groups would differ in 
puo of item rejection or non- 
tail A patient’s score was there- 
aa efined as the number of items which 
e did not endorse as “true”. 
ec addition to this score, age, years of 
ae sex, diagnosis and number of 
E scales with T > 70 were also 
E ed. The effects of Religious Affili- 
3 n and Hospital Type on the Religion 
ES Score were assessed by analysis of 

riance. 


Results and Discussion 

nnn unweighted means ANOVA 
(h iner, 1962) of the mean number of 
aM Ray for the two Religions and 
ited ospital Types (see Table 1) indi- 
a that Jewish Ss reject significantly 
ds of these items than Protestants 
it un = 5.9, p < .05), and private hos- 
fict patients reject more items than pub- 
1 ospital patients (F'1,44 = 9.89, p « 
"A No interaction between these two 
ctors was found (F < 1). The difference 
buen religious groups is not a function 
Beco degree of psychopathology (as 
E: des by the number of clinical scales 
ith T > 70), or years of education. The 
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Table 1 
Mean Number of Item Rejections 


LEXET 
first of these variables is not significantly 
correlated with rate of item rejections, 
and while number of clinical scales with 
T » 70 and years of education are (rs = 
52 and .31, respectively, ps < .05), 
religious groups do not differ on these 
variables (Fs < 1 and 1.4). Seven of the 
ten religious items employed here appear 
on at least one clinical scale; the keyed 
direction is false for 62.5% of the item 
occurrences. It is likely that the corre- 
lation between number of scales with T > 
70 and rate of item rejection is a product 
of the overlap in keyed direction for the 
two measures. 

Though there is a trend for public hos- 
pital patients to be older (X = 31.15) 
than private hospital patients (X = 25.0, 
05 < p < .10), the absence of a corre- 
lation between age and item rejection 
score indicates that this variable does not 
account for the Hospital Types effect. 
The number of clinical scales with T > 
70 do not differ in the two hospital 
groups, while the private patients are 25 


nificantly better educated (X = 
than the public 


Type 
Hospital 


Average 


hospital patients (X= 
10.7, p < .05). As has been noted, years 
of education is significantly related to 
item rejection, suggesting that this 
hospital effect is at least in part due to 
educational differences. When an 


analysis of covariance Was done to control 
however, the 


for the effect of education, 
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Hospital Type and Religions effects were 
essentially the same (i.e., ps < .05). 
Although the use of covariance analysis 
where the treatment (Hospital Type) and 
covariate (years of education) are con- 
founded is subject to debate (Evans & 
Anastasio, 1968; Sprott, 1970), this 
result suggests that educational dif- 
ferences are not relevant to the Hospital 
Types effect. Similarly, sex of S cannot 
account for this difference. Although 
there are unequal numbers of males and 
females in the design, a Sex of $ x 
Hospital Types x Religion ANOVA did 
not disclose any significant terms involv- 
ing the first factor. 

onpsychotics tend to reject more 
items (X = 7.08) than psychotics (X = 
5.59, p = .05), and nonpsychotics are 
over-represented (X? = 5.65; p < .05) in 
the private hospital group, which rejects 
more items. Since religion and psychotic 
status were not associated, a Hospital 
Type x Psychotic Status ANOVA for 
item rejection was computed. A sig- 
nificant interaction effect in this analysis 
might indicate that the Hospital Types 
effect was due to the over-representation 
of nonpsychotics in the private hospitals. 
However only the Hospital Types factor 
(F142 = 9.33, p < .01) exceeded unity. 
This implies that the borderline psycotic- 
not-psychotic effect is attributable to 
hospitals. 

The assumption made that item favor- 
ability ratings obtained from normal Ss 
would predict item endorsement rates for 
psychiatric Ss was based on Edwards’ 
(1957) work. In the present data, the 
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validity of this assumption is attested to 
by the significant correlations obtained 
between unfavorability ratings of nor- 
mals, expressed in probabilities of non- 
endorsement, and rates of item rejection 
for a ten item scale by psychiatric patients 
(rs = .66 — .70, ps < .05). It is further 
validated by the finding that, while edu- 
cation and hospitalization in a private or 
public hospital are each associated with 
item rejection rate, the differences in item 
rejection rates of Protestant and Jewish 
patients are independently affected in the 
manner predicted by their religious 
cohorts’ unfavorability ratings of items. 
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The Hazard of Short-term Psychotherapy Without Assessment: 
A Case History 


PETER DeCOURCY 
Portland, Oregon 


Summary: A brief battery of psychological tests that were administered solely for training purposes 


revealed the presence of a paranoid schizophr 


therapist. As a result, the treatment modality an 


modified. 


The growing number of persons with 
serious emotional or behavioral prob- 
lems, the chronic scarcity of trained psy- 
chotherapists, and the continuing quest 
for more efficient therapeutic modalities 
have all contributed to the growing popu- 
larity of short-term, crisis oriented psy- 
chotherapy (Phillips & Wiener, 1966). 

: ET rationale for short-term therapy is 
airly succinct. It is assumed that persons 
Een help from a psychiatric service or 
om a counseling center are experiencing 
à crisis in their lives that is causing 
distress to themselves or to others. These 
‘ihe seeking help are not necessarily 
| as persons suffering from some 
E mental disease or from some sort 
oe infection, but instead they 
lie 94 P persons lacking the skills or 
on edge to cope with their present 
m ns in life, and, asa result, are 
Erding feelings of anxiety or 

m s or are losing contact with reality. 
lind problems are seen as being *here 
Ero kinds of things, and the 
ut are thought to be found in their 
re and future behavior rather than 

i istorical antecedents. 

E further assumed that a variety of 
E such as chemotherapy, 
Ene empathetic understanding, 
bien M will tend to alleviate a 
Bine " istress, but it is usually 
will that no permanent improvement 
occur unless the patient modifies his 
Send in his daily commerce with his 
ib ema or unless the environment 1s 
ine E as to elicit new patterns of be- 
Brig rom the patient. Hence, re- 
on or structure is almost always 


enic psychosis that had not been detected by the 
id goals were revised and the agency practices were 


an integral part of short-term therapeutic 
endeavors. ` 

In defining the nature of the presenting 
problem or crisis, great reliance is placed 
upon the patient’s verbal report. The 
patient is interviewed, his presenting 
problem is reviewed, previous methods of 
coping with similar problems are 
discussed, and therapeutic goals are 
formulated. In some instances family 
members may be interviewed, but rarely 
is it found necessary or expedient to make 
any sort of depth study of the patient’s 
personality. 

Klopfer (1964) has raised serious 
questions as to the feasibility of attempt- 
ing psychotherapy without utilizing all 
the information that may be available, 
and pointed out that such practices may 
be not only inefficient, but also unethical. 
The purpose of this paper is to illustrate 
the potential dangers, cited by Klopfer, of 
assuming the responsibility of intervening 
in the affairs of another human being 
without availing oneself of all of the infor- 
mation and data that is available. 


Case History 

The wife sought the help of a mental 
health agency because of a reportedly 
serious marital problem. She stated that 
she was 25 years old, that she had been 
married five years, and that she was the 
mother of three children, the oldest of 
which was four years (to be referred to as 
the son). She further stated that over the 
past several years numerous acquaint- 
ances had advised her that her husband 
was a homosexual but that she had 


tended to ignore these reports until the 
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previous six weeks. During that period 
her husband’s desire for sexual inter- 
course had drastically diminished, and 
the son had allegedly reported to her that 
the father had been playing with his (the 
son’s) penis. 

The wife described herself as being 
quite disturbed by the son’s statement 
and considered it to be confirming 
evidence of the rumor that the husband 
was a homosexual. She determined to 
secure a divorce. However, she found it 
very difficult to do this because of her fear 
that it would disturb her husband, 
because of her affection for him, and be- 
cause of financial considerations. As a 
result, she found herself living with a man 
whom she believed to be a homosexual, 
whom she believed was molesting her 
son, and who tended to ignore her 
sexually. She found herself becoming dis- 
traught and felt that she needed advice 
and counseling. 


The wife was deemed to be a suitable 
candidate for short-term psychotherapy 
that would have as its goal finding ways 
for her to accept the necessity of securing 
a divorce and separating from her hus- 
bnad, thus alleviating the crisis that had 
precipitated her emotional disturbance. 
The therapist to whom she was assigned 
was a psychologist with the Ph.D. 
degree, four years pre-doctoral experi- 
ence as a clinical psychologist in a state 
mental hospital, and two years post- 
doctoral experience in a community 
mental health clinic. 

During the first three therapeutic ses- 
sions it proved to be extremely difficult to 
focus upon possible solutions to the wife’s 
problems inasmuch as she preferred to 
dwell on her husband’s sexual behavior 
in exhaustive, speculative detail. At this 
point a psychological trainee 
administered a battery of tests for train- 
ing purposes. The therapist agreed to 
this, but felt no need for further infor- 
mation in proceeding with the case. The 
testing was done wholly for the trainee's 
benefit. 

The Shipley Scale was administered 

and the wife was found to fall within the 
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average range of intellectual functioning 
(IQ 102), but her capacity to perform 
abstract thinking appeared to be seriously 
impaired (CQ 65). 

Her peak scores on the MMPI were on 
Scales 4 (Pt) and 6 (Pa), both of which 
exceeded a T score of 90, while her T 
score on Scale 8 (Sc) was 75. All other 
scales fell below 70 T score, her Scale 5 
(Mf) T score of 37 being the lowest. The 
profile matched Marks and Seeman’s 
(1963, p. 158) rules for paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. 

The responses to the Rorschach cards 
were replete with descriptions of peering 
eyes, grasping claws, biting teeth, and 
threatening supernatural creatures. The 
protocol was scored by the method of con- 
tent analysis recommended by Bower, 
Testin, and Roberts (1960) and appeared 
to be extremely paranoid with numerous 
evidences of gross distortion of reality. 

These findings were discussed with the 
therapist, and it was determined to secure 
additional information about the wife and 
her family situation before offering 
further advice and direction to her. 

The husband was interviewed, and he 
appeared to be rather distraught over his 
wife’s behavior. He stated that she was 
becoming intolerably critical and that, 
while in the past she had frequently 
accused him of having extramarital 
sexual affairs with other women, she was 
now accusing him of homosexuality. He 
further stated that in an effort to improve 
his family’s financial situation he ha 
taken a second job and that for the past 
several months he had been working 1 
hours each weekday and 10 hours 0? 
Saturday. As a result he was continually 
tired and often physically exhausteo 
causing his sexual desires to be somewhat 
diminished. He recalled that his wife ha 
been incarcerated in a girls’ reformatory 
during her late adolescence and that dur- 
ing this period she had become involve 
in several homosexual affairs. He sd 
that during the early years of s 
marriage his wife had discussed this W! a 
him and had expressed extreme feni 
of guilt and remorse over her behavior: 


c ——— 
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However, he could not recall his wife 
mentioning these matters for the past 
several years. 

A battery of psychological tests was 
then administered to the husband. No 
evidence of pathology was discerned. His 
Shipley Scale IQ was 107, and his scores 
on the various scales of the MMPI were 
grouped within one standard deviation of 
the mean. His T score on Scale 5 (Mf) 
was 41, which could be interpreted to 
suggest a rather high masculine interest 
pattern. His responses to the Rorschach 
Were rather few in number, largely 
popular in content, and free of any distor- 
tions of reality. 

The son, whom the husband was 
alleged to have molested, was next inter- 
Viewed. He appeared to be a very 
anxious, disturbed lad. He stated that his 
mother continuously scolded him and fre- 
quently insisted on “going to the bath- 
room” with him. He said that “nothing I 
P do is right," and that he tried very 
En but was always unable to please his 
im He guessed he “must be a bad 
E was no evidence that his father 
on ever fondled his genitals, but he did 
Sa an incident in which he had 
pues and then found that his zipper 
Em His father was assisting him in 
q ing the zipper when his mother 
peated and became very angry at both 
the father and the son. 

Ent of the additional data ob- 
Eo rom the psychological tests, to- 
3 T with the interview material, the 
Er diagnosed as Schizophrenic, 
VIDEA type. A major tranquilizer was 
; ibed, and it was arranged for her to 
b ES twice weekly for long-term 
E. otherapy. Hi These procedures 
Mb 'ared to diminish the intensity of her 
pon for a brief period of time, but 
Pon refused to continue the regime of 
jus otherapy and terminated her con- 
men ped the agency. A week later the 
Bad XR advised the agency that his wife 
een hospitalized. 
d son is presently living with his 
grandmother. The wife has since been 
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released and resumed outpatient psycho- 
therapy. She now has occasional periods 
of insight during which she can permit 
herself to discuss her homosexual panic, 
and her prognosis is considered to be 
favorable. 

Comment 


It is believed that this case clearly illus- 
trates the need of evaluation beyond the 
clinical impressions obtained in an inter- 
view. The therapist had clearly failed to 
grasp the nature of the wife’s problems in 
seeing them as being entirely external to 
her. Were it not for the tests that were 
administered it is likely that the wife 
would have been encouraged to take her 
son and obtain a divorce from her hus- 
band. The therapist’s approval and con- 
currence in such a course of action would 
have been a powerful reinforcement to 
her paranoid delusions, providing her 
with added false evidence of the accuracy 
of her psychotic perceptions. 

Obviously, the initial diagnostic errors 
made in this case could be attributed to 
incompetence, and it might be argued 
that a therapist possessing greater skills 
would not have been so easily misled. 
However, few would argue that even the 
most competent therapist does not make 
diagnostic errors, especially if he fails to 
use the assessment tools that are at his 
disposal. A major thrust of Klopfer’s 
(1964) argument is that if we fail to use 
diagnostic techniques of demonstrated 
validity, we are, in effect, increasing the 

robability of error and hence lessening 
our level of competence. 

This case added to the concern that was 
already being experienced by other mem- 
bers of the agency where it transpired. 
However, the administration was reluc- 
tant to institute a policy that would entail 
the administration of a complete battery 
of psychological tests to each patient, and 
the psychologists on the staff were not in 
agreement as to which instruments 
should be included in such a battery. A 
compromise policy was adopted that 
required all patients to be given the 
Shipley Scale and the MMPI asa part of 


the intake procedures. It has been found 
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that the scoring and interpreting of these 
tests is only a slight additional burden to 
the staff, and that the information 
obtained is a valuable adjunct to the 
psychiatric interview in planning thera- 
peutic strategy and in setting treatment 
goals. 

It is recognized that the Shipley Scale 
and the MMPI constitute, at best, a 
meager screening device, but it is antici- 
pated that as the staff becomes more fully 
aware of the value of psychological assess- 
ment techniques a more sensitive and 
comprehensive battery will be employed. 
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Report of Board of Trustees Meeting 


The midwinter meetings of the Board 
of Trustees of the Society for Personality 
Assessment were held in Los Angeles on 
March 13 and 14, 1971, Norman 
Farberow presiding Much of the business 
was concerned with matters stemming 
from the Society’s expanded orientation 
and aims, as reflected in the recent name 
change. 


The Board was presented with reports 
showing a stable financial picture during 
the last fiscal year. In addition there was 
arise in the number of applications for 
membership, as compared to last year. At 
the current meeting, three Fellows, ten 
Members, and six Associate Members 
were approved as new members. Dis- 
cussion focussed on ways to encourage and 
promote this trend. To this end the Board 
appointed Gordon Filmer-Bennett as 
chairman of a committee whose function 
was to bring membership requirements 
in line with the new orientation of the 
Society toward a broader definition of 
Personality assessment. 


The operations of the Journal continue 
to be stable. However, the continued 
desire of the editor and staff for upgrading 
the level of contributions submitted for 
Publication led the Board to authorize 

ernard Murstein to conduct a survey of 
recent authors on some of the consider- 
ations that entered into submission of 
their manuscript to the Journal. 

Under Arthur Carr’s direction a stimu- 
ating program has been organized for 


presentation at the September, 1971, 
APA meetings in Washington. In 
addition to the usual Symposia, a Ror- 
schach anniversary program is being 
planned to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the publication of Psychodiagnostiks 
with presentations by Dr. Henri 
Ellenberger, a personal friend of Ror- 
schach’s, and Dr. Molly Harrower. 

At the September meeting plans for 
polling the membership about possible 
change in the status of SPA will be final- 
ized. Restatements of the options are cur- 
rently being prepared so that the mem- 
bership will be able to review the pros 
and cons of either remaining as an inde- 
pendent Society, becoming a section of 
Division 12, or becoming a separate 
Division in APA. 

Since the Society receives numerous in- 
quiries from high school and college stu- 
dents about projective techniques, their 
role in psychology, and about the func- 
tion of a Society that is interested in per- 
sonality assessment, the Board suggested 
that material be prepared which might be 
available for circulation. A committee 
chaired by Nelson Jones will prepare an 
elementary discussion about personality 
assessment and its place in pena 

sychology. If appropriate, t is pre- 
i iib. wil 4 published in the 
Journal, with reprints subsequently 
available for circulation. ; 

The Board of Trustees scheduled its 
next meeting on September 2, immedi- 
ately prior to the APA meeting. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


PA News & Notes 


AUTOMATION: Psychological As- 
sessment and Programming. This was 
the theme of the first annual VA confer- 
ence on psychological assessment held at 
St.Petersburg Beach and hosted by the 
Bay Pines VA Center on April 20-21, 
1971. A task force of 17 VA psychologists 
and 4 consultants, from New York to Cali- 
fornia, met to review current programs 
and trends in psychological assessment and 
to set some direction and goals for future 
work in this area. Papers presented, pre- 
senters, and discussants were as follows: 
Computers in Mental Health and Behav- 
ioral Science by Donald Bidus (VAH, St. 
Louis, Mo.) and Harold Gilberstadt 
(VAH, Minneapolis, Minn.); Multipha- 
sic Screening, Harold R. Dickman (VAH, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) and Maurice Lorr 
(Catholic University, Washington, D.C.); 
Centralized Group Testing, Matthew 
Buttiglieri (VAH, Sepulveda, Calif.) and 
Austin Jernigan (VAH, Dallas, Texas); 
Automated Interview, Lars Peterson 
(VAH, Tuscaloosa, Ala.), and Gerald 
Mozdzierz (VAH, Hines, Ill.); Automa- 
ted Psychological Assessment — Hard & 
Software, Neil Coppinger (VAC, Bay 
Pines, Fla.), William Jones (Lehigh Val- 
ley Electronics, Fogelsville, Pa.), 
and James Fozard (VA OPC, Boston, 
Mass.); Automated Assessment — Neuro- 
psychology, Gerald Goldstein (VAH, 
Topeka, Kansas) and Gerald Barnes 
(VAH, Little Rock, Ark.); Computer In- 
terpretation & Scoring of Objective Tests, 
Harold Gilberstadt, and William Klett 
(St. Cloud, Minn.); Computer Interpre- 
tation & Scoring of Projective Tests, 
Harold Smolinsky (Edward N. Hay & 
Associates, Philadelphia, Pa.), and John 
Vitale (VAH, San Francisco, Calif.); 
Automated Psychiatric Case Summary, 
John Overall (U. of Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston, Texas) and James 
Klett (VAH, Perry Point, Md.); Auto- 
mated Psychology Operation Center of 
the Future: Dream State or Solid State, 


Norman Spector (VAH, Miami, Fla). 
Following the presentation and discus- 
sions of these papers, four task groups 
were set up with the specific charge of 
making recommendations and future 
plans. VA Central Office representatives 
were: Joseph J. Baker, Director, Psychi- 
atry, Neurology & Psychology Service; 
Cecil P. Peck, Chief, Psychology Division, 
PN&P Service; and Richard N. Filer, 
Chief, Psychology, Psychiatric Hospitals, 
PN&P Service. It was gratifying, indeed, 
to see that psychological assessment is not 
moribund as it appears to many but is 
very much alive, active, healthy, and 
growing. All of us will be eagerly await- 
ing a more detailed report on the confer- 
ence, particularly the recommendations 
and future plans presented by this VÀ 
task force on psychological assessment. 
Thanks to Louise Ames for calling our 
attention to the very interesting artide 
“Patterns of Psychological Test Usage in 
the United States: 1935-1969" by Lubin, 
Wallis, and Paine, which appeared in 
Professional Psychology, 2, 1971. The 
survey revealed that the Rorschach test 
was ranked number 2 and 3 (of 72 tests) 
in terms of Total Mention and Weight 
Score frequency of usage, respectively, 


exceeded only by the WAIS and Bender- | 


Gestalt. Four projective techniques Were 
among the 10 highest ranked instruments: 


Workshops, Conferences & Institutes 
8th International Congress of the 
Rorschach and Projective Methods: 
August 23-27, 1971, Zaragoza, Spain: 
Three major themes of the Congress: The 
problems posed by the application of the 
Rorschach to children and adolescents, 
transcultural problems in the utilization 
of the Rorschach, and the scientific bass 
of the Rorschach test. For further infor- 
mation, write to: Secretaria Genera 
Catedra De Psiquiatria, Facultad 
Medicina, Zargoza, Spain. 


Two Rorschach Workshops: Spo?" 


—- LEE S: 
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sored by the Dept. of Psychology, Long 
Island U., Brooklyn, N.Y. Conducted by 
John E. Exner, Jr. (LIU), and Irving B. 
Weiner (U. of Rochester School of Medi- 
cine). Workshop I — Fundamentals and 
Principles, June 21-28. Workshop II — 
Advanced Clinical Interpretation, June 
28-July 3. For details, write to: Ror- 
schach Workshops, Dept. of Psychology, 
Long Island University, Brooklyn Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201. 


American Projective Drawing In- 
stitute Training Workshops: Basic, 
July 26-28; Advanced and Cases Seminar, 
July 28-30, New York City. For informa- 
tion, write: Dr. E. Hammer, 381 West 
End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10024. 


New PA Books, Tests, and Profiles 
Rhodes WAIS Scatter Profile. Sum- 


marizes for the WAIS examiner a $’s per- 
formance on all subtests in terms of how 
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far above or below on each subtest the S 
is in comparison with his general level of 
performance on the entire scale. It enables 
immediate and accurate information as to 
which subtests deviate sufficiently from 
the composite to be considered as having 
possible diagnostic significance, or as war- 
ranting description as relative strengths 
or weaknesses of the S. The profile sheet 
shows the equivalent percentile rank for 
any subtest scaled score. Also provided is 
a complete table of percentile norms for 
WAIS IQs based on the original standard- 
ization sample. For further information, 
write Fen Rhodes, Psychology Depart- 
ment, California State College, Long 
Beach, Calif. 90801. 


E. S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Brendan Maher (Ed.). Clinical Psy- 
chology and Personality (The Selected 
Papers of George Kelly). New York: 
Wiley, 1969. 361 pages + viii, $8.95. 


A memorial collection of a man’s work deserves 
praise, ifonly because of the sentiment of his students 
who now are so proud to help him along the path to 
immortality. Still the reviewer must not forget that 
his task is to be critical. 

Regardless of who might have edited this volume, 
the sparkle, wisdom, and erudition of George Kelly 
would come through. Maher has done a fine job of 
making readily available the works “of one of the im- 
portant personality theorists of the mid-century.” 

Kelly’s disarming charm and noble courage are 
quickly manifest. In one address his opening sen- 
tence is, “This paper, throughout deals with half- 
truths only." After that statement his audience is 
eager to reassure him about the value and impor- 
tance of the ideas being presented. But Kelly never 
wanted to feel that he had the answers. He wanted 
to “hang loose" as much as possible. The key to his 
unique and very important conception of behavioral 
science lies in his (to borrow a phrase) “uncertainty 
principle”. 

Kelly's philosophy of constructive alternativism 
embodies both interpersonal and intrapersonal vari- 
ations in the nature of the constructs applied to in- 
terpret significant others and events. His colorful, 
interesting style makes this orientation clear, and 
offsets the undesirable boredom stemming from ex- 
cessive repetition. 

Kelly will be long remembered for his relative suc- 
cess in measuring and describing personality from a 

perceptual or phenomenological position, He is 
unique in establishing a secure foxhole in that battle- 
scarred region between the phenomenologists (or ex- 
istentialists) who are content to verbalize grossly 
about the "individual" or the "self," and the neo- 
behaviorists who locate and describe people on fixed 
and sterile dimensions. 

Kelly’s role construct repertory test permits the 
S to clarify and express his own constructs (con- 
ceptual views) as they are relevant to the role and 
circumstances he finds himself in at a particular 
time. Like the Vigotsky procedure, but using people 
instead of objects, the $ sorts them out into similar 
and dissimilar ones. When he explains his bases for 
the sorts he expresses the Prominent constructs that 
function in the way he differentiates important 
others. The end-product is a matrix of binary entries 
(true-untrue) showing the important people and 
their dichotomously rated characteristics. 

‘That any phenomenologist could ever come to the 
Point of obtaining objectively-recorded, differenti- 
ated descriptions of important others is truly sur- 
prising. It would have been even more surprising for 
even this phenomenologist to attract and hold the in- 

terest of a mathematical-statistical-models man long 
enough to move from this person-construct matrix to 
a more useful form of information. This failure to 
advance in data analysis methodology leads to a dis- 
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appointing stagnation in Kelly’s writings—he keeps 
repeating his basic ideas year after year. While he 
extended the application of the ideas to fascinating 
new areas and wrote about it most appealingly, the 
reader cannot help but feel that all the meandering 
may crowd out the ending of the story. True to his 
lifetime of “hanging loose" George Kelly's untimely 
death kept him from developing the final methodo- 
logical closure that this reviewer and many readers 
seek. 

Wilson H. Guertin 

University of Florida 


L. J. Bischof. Interpreting Personality 
Theories. New York: Harper & Row, 
1970. 653 pages, $10.95. 


L. A. Pervin. Personality—Theory, 
Assessment and Research. New York: 
Wiley, 1970. 632 pages, $9.95. 


Textbooks on personality theories serve mainly as 
secondary sources used to introduce the student to 
major theories in the hope that the introduction will 
be followed by an exploration of the primary sources. 
While Bischof's book follows this traditional ap- 
proach, Pervin successfully attempts to offer a new 
way of looking at the subject. 

Pervin presents an extensive treatment of a few 
personality theories and deals mainly with the inter- 
relationships of theory, research and assessment. 
The major theories presented are those of Freud, 
Rogers, Kelly, and Cattell. A chapter on learning 
theory approaches covers the major contributions of 
Watson, Hull and Skinner, and also additional 
theoretical formulations by Miller and Dollard, 
Sears, Bandura and Walters, and Wolpe. The 
emphasis is on viewing these theories within the 
general framework of the determinants ol 
Personality and personality theory and research, 
presented in the first two chapters. Only theories 
with considerable bearing on research or assessment 
were included. E 

The presentation of the theories and theoreticians 
is elaborate, clear, erudite, and well integrated. The- 
oretical questions are illustrated through the inclus- 
ion of selected empirical studies presented ine 
boxes alongside the text. The student is introduce 
not only to theories, but to major issues and topics 
in personality research.|The chapter on research con- 
centrates on this last task and introduces the student 

to such topics as the experimental versus correlation 
al approach, construct validity, the achievement mo- 
tive, and cognitive style. fee 
Of special interest to us is the treatment given by 
Pervin to the topic of personality assessment. He 
classifies assessment procedures into four categories: 
Projective; Subjective, such as interviews and T 
concept measures; Psychometric, such as the 16P! s 
and Objective, such as the conditioned eyeblink n 
sponse. The Rorschach was naturally selected to repi 
resent projective techniques and is described gaat 
sively and clearly. Pervin goes to the unusual exten 
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of reproducing three of the actual Rorschach cards 
(II, III, and V) together with responses and interpre- 
tations. The role of psychodynamic theory in the de- 
velopment and use of the Rorschach is emphasized, 
and the student also gets introduced into the tradition- 
al conflict between clinicians and researchers, Con- 
siderable attention is given to "subjective" tech- 
niques and especially the interview as an assessment 
technique. The student is constantly reminded that 
behind every test or procedure there are theoretical 
considerations and assumptions regarding the nature 
of personality. This is something that we all tend to 
forget, and the constant exploration of the theory- 
technique relationship is more than appropriate. In 
addition to the excellent chapter on assessment, a 
separate chapter is devoted to the presentation of an 
actual case study, which includes the results of a test 
battery. 

Since Bischof’s emphasis is on presenting and in- 
terpreting theories, he tries to cover quite a few of 
them. A total of 19 ‘personality theorists are pre- 
sented, but the extent of coverage varies from 43 
pages of text devoted to Freud, to 5 pages devoted to 
Mowrer. The major theorists covered are Freud, 
Murray, Jung, Adler, Horney, Moreno, Allport, 
Rogers, Murphy, Sheldon, Cattell, and Eysenck. 
Under the heading “Contributions of Other The- 
orists” the following are included: Lewin, Mowrer, 
pee, Kelly, Erikson, Sullivan, and Fromm. 

ong bibliographies, partially annotated, follow 
every chapter and can serve as a guide for further 
VR Almost a quarter of the book (157 pages out 
of a total of 653) is devoted to bibliographies and 
index. The division of each bibliography into four 
parts (primary and secondary sources divided again 
into books and periodicals) is not helpful, since the 
an cannot always know in which section to look 
‘or a certain reference. Otherwise, the bibliographies 
are probably the best feature of the book. 

E ischof’s treatment of Freudian theory is the most 

tensive but also turns out to be the least successful. 
di organization of the chapter is unclear, and the 
s materials were not integrated properly. At 
in ous places throughout the chapter, Bischof is try- 

si to improve upon the original Freudian contri- 
ns with the results being nothing short of dis- 
E The outcome for the less sophisticated 
Pw may be confusion and misunderstanding re- 

Ant some of the very basic parts of the theory. 
Bischof © the basic principles of Freud's theory, 
s ^ describes a “Polarity or Duality Principle” 
"i ), but after more than three pages of discus- 
qd this reviewer was not convinced of the meaning, 
ee originality, or existence of this “princi- 
irn n the discussion of psychosexual development 
“See stage is ignored, and, apparently as a 
Rise tute, we find a description of proposed “love 
s 8 ipsos are admittedly a “. . . departure from 
al o p 49]. These "love stages" include Fiction- 
“L ve and Homosexual love. Later on [p. 73], the 
«vatent period" (sic) reappears, under the rubric of 
«rTOgenous Zones”, and it is juxtaposed with 

omosexual love". 
= nother “extension of Freudian theory” Ip. 51], 

Bgested by Bischof, is the concept of subconscious, 
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which includes “, . . that activity of man with which 
he enters life completely equipped. . . " [p.51]. The 
“Diagrammatic Summary" of Freud's theory on 
page 73 shows a complete misunderstanding of the 
difference between the structural principle and the 
topological principle in Freudian theory. 

Under the subheading “Ego Defense Mechan- 
isms”, Bischof includes discussions of “Oedipus 
complex" and “Electra complex.” No clear expla- 
nation is given for that, though it is clear that the 
two “complexes” are not considered defense mech- 
anisms. In a later section, Bischof applies Freudian 
concepts to selected samples from human behavior. 
The following are quotations from his discussion of 
perversions: "Consequently, a child not properly 
weaned through the phallic-genital period may in- 
dulge in masturbatory practices well into adulthood” 
[p.62] and *Any stimulation of an erogenous zone is 
considered a perverted act in Freudian theory if the 
stimulation is not in the natural course of marital 
cohabitation” [p. 63]. These “interpretations” of 
Freudian theory should best be left without com- 
ment beyond the raising of eyebrows in disbelief. 

In fairness to Bischof it should be pointed out that 
the chapter on Freud has some shortcomings that 
are not shared by the other chapters. In his treat- 
ment of other theorists he is more faithful to original 
contributions and more reluctant to add his own. In 
each one of the chapters there is a section headed 
“Delimitations,” which honestly lists the limitations 
of the specific presentation. One may get the feeling 
that the whole book was intended as a reading guide 
in personality theories. 

Pervin’s style is clear, neat and definitive, some- 
times to the point of being too impersonal and anti- 
septic. Bischof's style is flexible, personal and loose, 
sometimes too loose. Examples: “Adler did not con- 
ceive a theory and spend the remainder of his life 
defending it” [p. 167] or “Rudolph Dreikurs may be 
said to be a leader in the Adlerian methods of Adler- 
ian diagnosis and therapy” Ip. 167]. f 

Pervin's book is a good one, and is heartily rec- 
ommended for use with advanced undergraduates, 
The same cannot be said of Bischof’s book, due to 


the shortcomings discussed above. 


Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi 
1007 East Huron 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


Michael Cole & Irvin Maltzman, 
Editors. A Handbook of Contemporary 
Soviet Psychology. New York and Lon- 
don: Basic Books, Inc., 1969, 832 pages, 


$25.00. 

Anyone who has returned from research studies 
of European and Oriental schools, clinics, hospitals, 
universities, and other professional contacts and 
then has attempted to form meaningful compari- 
sons with those of our American culture, even if 
the European investigations have been in the so- 
called Western area, has been faced with an almost 


imponderable task. As the editors of this volume | 
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have indicated, ideological, linguistic, and cultural 
differences have been limiting factors, 

That Cole and Maltzman were able to circum- 
vent making this comparison, devoting themselves 
more in the direction of reporting psychology in 
the Soviet Union as it is within our lifetime speaks 
well for their vision and integrity. Anything else 
would have been more in the direction of conjecture 
and supposition. Thus, their book is factual to a 
point that few have been able to achieve to date. Of 
equal importance in favor of this volume is its com- 
prehensiveness, clarity and relevance. 

This reviewer was impressed with the authors’ 
success in obtaining a wide selection of individual 
contributors, all outstanding representatives of 
Soviet psychology. The number and variety of views 
represented indicate the close rapport which must 
have existed between the authors and the three rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet, A. N. Leontev, A. R. 
Luria, and A. A. Smirnov, who contributed the 
Foreword. Additionally, the editors’ illuminating 
introduction in which they trace the development 
of Soviet psychology and at the same time sum- 
marize each of the sectional contributions, namely 
in Developmental Psychology, Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, General Experimental Psychology, 
and Higher Nervous Activity, give meaning and 
base for that which follows. Cole and Maltzman 
consider developmental research as receiving great- 
est emphasis in Soviet psychology, giving most 
credit for this to Sechenov and Vygotskii. 

Readers will be especially interested in the fact 
that psychoanalysis has had a place in Soviet think- 
ing and has not always been completely discounted. 
mene we find that the views and activities of Pav- 
ov have gained complete and unfailing acceptance 
throughout their ries True, much of Paloa 
work has been utilized but it has been modified, and 
as political changes have taken place within the 
Soviet Union so have the utilization of his concepts. 
The chapter by L. I. Bozhovich on “The Person- 
ality of School Children and Problems of Educa- 
tion” reveals more consideration of the subject of 
the unconscious than one might expect from Soviet 
writers. In the same chapter, too, there is less stress 
upon the strict laboratory experiments in the study 
of school children. This is reflected in Kovalev’s 
statement, “It is quite obvious that laboratory ex- 
periments cannot be used as a means for studyi; 
significant characteristics of a school child”. Thus, 
while much of Soviet Psychology, so closely tied to 
Physiology, recognizes laboratory experimentation 
as being of utmost importance, it also is able to 
deviate when it is found practical to do so. 

It is understandable that with Maltzman’s per- 
sonal interest in the orienting reflex, this phase of 
Luria’s work should receive much interest in the 
book. Luria devotes a good deal of attention to the 
development of speech, and readers who have a 
special interest in the subject would do well to de- 
vote themselves to Luria’s chapter on the topic. One 
must be impressed, in Teading the entire volume, 
with the part which research plays in all of Soviet 
psychology. Little seems left to aimless trial and 
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error in the application of principles and specific 
experiments are reported in voluminous numbers 
in every article. As Luria indicated, in citing the 
fundamental psychological position of the Soviets, 
that “Consciousness comes through the gateway of 
scientific concepts". 

As is well-known, testing as we are familiar with 
it is quite uniformly rejected. Soviet psychologists 
believe that tests, especially those of the paper and 
pencil type, do not allow for complete acceptance 
of individual differences. In view of the close rela- 
tionship between individual differences and physio- 
logical components, in the formulations presented 
by Russian writers this is understandable. In like 
manner, Teplov and Nebylitsyn rule out the Ror- 
Schach as a method which does little more than dis- 
close “a few features of the imagination and fan- 
tasy.” They assert that it is "difficult to believe that 
this test can pretend to disclose the main properties 
of the human personality in all of its great variety": 
They believe that the time and effort placed on this 
method have not produced results worthy of accept- 
ance. This reviewer recalls a discussion of testing 
he had in the Soviet Union with some of their re- 
searchers in which the comment was made that they 
are interested in the “qualitative results and not the 
quantitative". The remarks were especially directed 
against the use of the IQ when evaluating mentally 
retarded children. The editors note that operant 
conditioning, as we know it, does not derive from 
the same procedures and conceptualizations as those 
utilized in the Soviet sphere. They indicate that itis 
the inducement of the appropriate orienting re- 
Sponse rather than the learning of the operant re- 
sponses, 

Motor skills are developed by the Soviet psychol- 
ogists through use of meaningful activities, more 
in line with things they will see and use in every-day 
living, such as through the use of tools and imple- 
ments. Thus, practicality starts at a much earlier 
age than we consider necessary for young children. 

Dr. Z. I. Shif gives a very good account of the de- 
velopment of the now famous Institute of Defec- 
tology in her chapter on the Development of Chil- 
dren in Schools for the Mentally Retarded. Here 
again, we see the great stress that the Soviet Te- 
searchers place upon the environment in the de- 
velopment of the retarded. Further, they make little 
or no differentiation between the developmental 
process of the retarded and that of normals. a 
them it is only a matter of application of genera 
child psychology to a group that needs modification 
and not changes in the laws themselves. Perhaps 1n 
Our current stress on providing “normalization 
for the mentally retarded we have been less far 
sighted than our Soviet equivalents. 

One could go on and on in pointing out what dE 
pear to be differences and similarities between the 
Work of the Soviet psychologists, both between them- 
selves as well as between Soviets and those in the 
United States, but it must be left to each reader a 
delve into the pages of this carefully developed an 
thoughtfully conceived volume. One must alea 
take into account the political changes over 
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years in the Soviet Union for many of the seeming 
differences in Soviet psychological thinking. Both 
Western and Soviet scientists, as Leont'ev, Luria, 
and Smirov state in their Foreword, have opened 
new lines of communication and we should be bet- 
ter able, as a result, to throw off the mantle of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. Even if this were 
its only value, which it is not, the book would be 
worth the price. 

One cannot complete this review without com- 
mending Cole and Maltzman for their heroic and 
competent efforts, and the Soviet writers for having 
opened new vistas to their work. A special thanks 
for the bountiful list of references at the end of each 
chapter. 


Irving R. Stone 

Staff Services Director 
Fairview State Hospital 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 


Edwin I. Megargee and Jack E. 
Hokanson. The Dynamics of paer 
(Individual, Group and International 
Analyses) New York: Harper & Row, 
1970. 271 pages, $3.95. 


Rote reader who expected a new integration of 
pated and findings on aggression will find the title 
this book somewhat misleading, as the present 
teviewer did. This is actually a collection of 
Teadings, consisting of eighteen selections, both the- 
pec and empirical. It was designed for 
bx fessional and lay readers alike, apparently as a 
ed to the growing interest in violence. 
ü he. selections are divided into four groups: 
eoretical formulations, individual aggression, 
ag pen in groups, and international aggression. 
d le i theoretical formulations presented are 
ad of Lorenz, Freud, Dollard et al. (the frustra- 
Cp ion hypothesis), and Bandura and Wal- 
di social learning). The selections manage to do 
ks Ms to the salient points of the various approaches 
in the limited space given. 
un readings on the subject of individual aggres- 
ena divided under three headings: instigation, 
$ Miseni and external stimulus factors. According 
3 egargee and Hokanson, these are the three basic 
Burn of every theory of aggression. A wide range 
ae is considered. The McCord, McCord 
nic oward study concludes that **. . . ‘aggressive’, 
bs 3s and ‘nonaggressive’ boys emerged from 
Sii "mi different environments [p. 60}. Relation- 
um etween the parents, parental controls, and 
chile models are seen as the factors related to a 
a S aggressive behavior. 
aes 1940 study by Hovland and Sears on the cor- 
na of lynchings in the South and economic con- 
iem x there is a classic. Unfortunately, its metho- 
us cal reputation has not remained untarnished over 
a years (Buss, 1961), and some mention of the criti- 
ud ced to it should have been made. 
s ie paper by Hokanson is the only one written 
pecially for this book, and summarizes his work in 
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this field to date. His final position can be described 
asa social learning point of view, and he claims that 
under the right conditions, non-aggressive responses 
to aggression can become the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The Bandura and Walters study of adolescent ag- 
gression is presented in an abridged form in the sec- 
tion on inhibition factors. Also presented is the 
Megargee study of overcontrolled and undercontrol- 
led delinquents, which tried to deal with the riddle 
of the explosive criminal, the model citizen who 
turns into a mass murderer. He suggests that the ex- 
plosive reaction may be the results of prolonged 
overcontrol, while the more habitual violence is a 
result of characteristic undercontrol. 

Two important articles are included in the section 
on external stimulus factors. One by R. Walters 
deals with the implications of laboratory studies for 
the social control of violence, an issue that is often 
raised in connection with the alleged influence of 
mass media in creating “a climate of violence". Wal- 
ters lends support to the Hollywood rule that allows 
showing violenceas long as the ending makes it clear 
that “crime doesn't pay”. Punishing the aggressive 
model will reduce the chances of his being imitated, 
according to the studies reviewed. He also applies 
the same rule to the punitive treatment of criminals 
asa deterrent measure. 

The study by Berkowitz and LePage on weapons 
as an aggressive eliciting stimulus shows that the 
mere presence of weapons may lead to violent be- 
havior on the part of the aroused person. 

In the group of readings on violence in social 
groups, two studies on race riots in the 60s provide 
the counterpart to the Hovland and Sears study of 
lynchings. The conclusion from the Ransford study 
of the 1965 Watts riots is clear: isolation and power- 
lessness among minorities will lead to violence. 

The Sherif and Sherif study on group formation 
and rivalry in a boys’ camp, another classic in social 
psychology, reaches the sad conclusion that rivalry 
between two in-groups is hard to overcome once itis 
created. However, joint undertakings can reduce 
tensions. ] 

Two studies deal with international aggression. 
Feierabend and Feierabend ingeniously correlated 
social frustration and internal political instability 
in a sample of 62 nations. The findings seem promis- 
ing, and the next step may be to test the correlation 
of internal social frustration and aggression towards 
other nations, using the same indices. The inclusion 
of the article by Etzioni, the last one in the book, is 
described by the authors as a gesture of optimism. 
The 1963-64 experiment by President Kennedy to 
created a “thaw” in the cold war is skillfully de- 
scribed by Etzioni. Looking at the events since then 
may convince one of the need for more psychological 
insights into international affairs. =, 

Judged on the basis of both the merits of individual 
selections and their representativeness, the book can 
be of value to the target population of readers. It can 
usefully serve as an introduction to the lay reader or 
the undergraduate student. Most of the selections 
are interesting and readable, and they certainly rep- 
resent the major trends in the area of aggression re- 
search. Smooth transition and continuity among se- 
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lections are achieved with the help of the prefaces to 
the various selections. 

The psychologist familiar with this area will not 
find much new material in this book, but he can use 
it in teaching. Combined with one of the survey- 
type texts on aggression, this book can be useful in 
an undergraduate course on the psychology of 
aggression. 

And finally, one short quotation from the 1933 
letter of Freud to Einstein, entitled “Why war?": 
“If willingness to engage in war is an effect of the 
destructive instinct, the most obvious plan will be to 
bring Eros, its antagonist, into play against it. Any- 
thing that encourages the growth of emotional ties 
between men must operate against war. . . . There 
is no need for psychoanalysis to be ashamed to speak 
of love in this connection, . . Ip. 19].” 

The message seems loud and clear, and we have 
heard it before: “Make love, not war!" 
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Pat Powers and Wade Baskin (Eds.) 
New Outlooks in Psychology. NewYork: 
Palo ophieal Library, 1968, 512 pages, 
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This book is a potpourri of invited Papers on a 
wide variety of topics. The editors preface their 
presentation with the comment that this is to be a 
"substantive survey of new and promising develop- 
ments in the general field of psychology”. However, 
the end result leaves much to be desired from the 
standpoint of comprehensiveness, clarity of presen- 
tation, and even relevancy to the rationale for the 
publication. 

There are 19 different papers, some of them re- 
prints from other sources, others apparently pre- 
pared specifically for the collection. The book in- 
cludes such diverse issues as “Recent Advances in 
Brain Control" (J. M. R. Delgade), “Delinquency 
and Science of Parapsychology” (J. B. Rhine) and 
believe it or not, “Universal Requirements of a 
Dwelling Advantage", (R. B. Fuller). Of special 
interest to readers of this Journal is M. Harrower’s 
"Psychodiagnostic Testing”. 

These papers vary considerably in depth, clarity 
of style, Presentation, and above all, relevance to 
the needs of whomsoever this book is aimed at. It 
is, consequently, difficult to single out any one 
particular paper for criticism without being fair — 
or unfair — to the other contributors. However, 
Strickland’s “Existential Psychology” clarified an 
area for me, On the other hand, I noted that Ruben- 
feld’s chapter on delinquency and crime to be sim- 

plistic, out-dated (there were no references later 
than 1966) and incomplete. (For example, he makes 
only casual mention of Marguerite Warren's exten- 
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sive investigation of typology, with its pragmatic 
*Interpersonal Maturity Levels'.) 

Molly Harrower's contribution concerns itself 
almost exclusively with a synthesis of some of her 
own studies, helpful in their own way; however, 
there are other workers in the vineyards of projec- 
tive techniques who could have been afforded equal 
ume. 

In summary, New Outlooks is a collection of 19 
different essays around an over-generalized theme. 
Its value in an academic setting, at best, would be 
that of a supplementary reader in a general or 
introductory psychology course. It is lacking in 
scholarship, coherence, and applicability. I would 
not choose it as an addition to my personal library. 


Spencer B. Sterne 

Staff Psychologist (Clinical) 
DeWitt State Hospital 
Auburn, California 95603 


Salo Rosenbaum and lan Alger, 
(Eds.). The Marriage Relationship, Psy- 
choanalytic Perspectives. New York: 
Basic Books, 1968. 366 pages, $10.00. 


Tt had been several years since I read some rela- 
tively straight forward psychoanalytic material 
when I started on this volume. I was attracted by the 
title because of my interest in assortative mating and 
mate selection. While few of the papers dealt direct- 
ly with this topic, many proved to be relevant. More 
importantly, I found myself once more engrossed in 
the intricacies of psychoanalytic theory. As I was 20 
years ago, I was again impressed with the fact that 
(neo-) Freudian theory attempts to deal with long- 
Tange patterns in living. Because it deals with such 
challenging problems, this approach can be very 
fascinating, even if scientific evidence of the validity 
of the theory is sparse. This volume is a very go 
sample; it represents the polished-up version © 
papets [uso ata symposium held in 1965. 

he first impression one receives on scanning the 
table of contents is of the wide variety of topics 
listed, ranging from changing patterns of feminity 
through how a mate is chosen, homosexuality in 
marriage, and family therapy. The book is ine 
sense a practical guide for spouses or for marit? 
counselors, nor is it intended to be that; rather, it 1s 
a collection of papers based on clinical experien 
designed to make one reflect on the compliant ol 
marriage and of helping married eople. ; 

Several very Ted Ven are delineated 
as neglected ones because analysts rarely see either 
happily married housewives or men or women who 
completely abstain from marital sexual relatis 
and so on. What is lacking is a full understanding © 
such conditions as well as why such persons rarely 
seek treatment. í 

Jackson and Bodin discuss subtle problems 0 
communication between spouses in the style 
“Games People Play”. Kardiner reviews anthropo- 
logical findings which suggest that monogamy Ì$ 
from an evolutionary point of view the most adap- 
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tive pattern compared with polyandry and 
polygamy, because it insures the best child rearing 
practices. 

Judd Marmor reviews weaknesses in Freudian 
theory regarding gender roles. 

Toby and Irving Bieber explore reasons why 
some individuals shy away from marriage, often 
without avoiding cohabitation. Examples are given 
of individuals who experienced panic after they no 
longer could avoid marriage. 

Lilly Ottenheimer considers some reasons why 
Gentiles and Jews intermarry in the context of why 
some persons marry someone they regard as only 
second best. 

Nathan Roth considers irrational and irrealistic 
expectations in marriage, especially those causing 
male impotence, female frigidity and hypochondriac 
concern caused by the fear of begetting a child when 
one sees oneself as incompetent or unworthy to be a 
parent. 

Rudolf Dreikurs tries to answer the puzzling 
question: why do spouses who once felt strongly at- 
tracted come to feel that they can’t stand each other 
anymore? 

Alvin Goldfarb deals with the marital problems of 
older persons, He defines several types of dependent 
and independent life styles. 

Theodore Lidz discusses how the birth of a child 
may be a traumatic challenge for the mother or the 
father, but also can be a uniting force. 

Aaron Esman deals with the effect of marital psy- 
thopathology on children, citing the finding that 
disturbed marital relations are often found to under- 
lie the problems presented by children referred to 
guidance clinics. Paul Dince discusses major 
Sexual disturbances in marriage such as partial or 
complete male impotence and female frigidity. Most 
analysts only see partial cases. The author proposes 
the concept of a sexual refractory period and 
describes its dynamics. The relationship to extra- 
Marital sex is also traced. In a very interesting 
paper Salo Rosenbaum views the pretense of orgasm 
as a mechanism not uncommon in beautiful 
intelligent women who use sex to control men and 
Who fear even temporary loss of control. 

, Alexander Wolf discusses the problem of 
infidelity historically and cross-culturally. Then he 
ee the life style of some of the more 
Promiscuous young people, which is haps 
induced by the gap beer their elders’ n 
ideals and their practices. He ends by discussing 
anges in mating patterns, such as women 
*ginning to compete for men, the role of the 
organization man (and woman) in encouraging 
Stability in marriage, increases in leisure time and 
their threat to fidelity. In the end he strongly comes 
Sut for lasting relationships. 
jk Alfred Rifkin takes homosexuality in marriage as 
te topic. He regrets the lack of data and suggests 
the need for pooling of cases from many analysts. 
Nevertheless, he offers some useful suggestions for 
treatment. 
" Walter Bonime finds that the behavior of his pa- 
tients in analysis often resembled their behavior in 
matriage. 
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Sandor Lorand discusses the role of the psychia- 
trist in marital conflict. Contrary to popular belief 
the psychiatrist does not necessarily always urge a 
divorce; frequently he may try to improve the mar- 
riage. 

Marvin Drellich surveys the problems with con- 
joint family therapy, group therapy, and analysis of 
both spouses by the same analyst, and presents the 
case for the conventional method: separate analysis 
for each spouse by a different analyst. In the other 
arrangements, the therapist may find himself in- 
volved in sibling rivalry or be asked to act as a 
referee. 

Ian Alger, on the other hand, believes that joint 
sessions in which marital partners are seen together 
or in concurrent sessions (in which they are seen sep- 
arately by the same therapist) have merits, and dis- 
cusses reasons for the resistance to those methods. 
He ends by describing two instances in which the re- 
actions of spouses to each other had to be observed 
directly to be understood and worked on. 

Next, Max Markowitz discusses at a very theo- 
retical level, group therapy of married couples by a 
therapist couple. In another chapter, Martin Grot- 
jahn lists indications for psychoanalytic family ther- 
apy. All therapists now consider a patient’s family 
problems but they differ on methods, 

Bernard Greene asks whether sequential 
marriage represents repetition or change. From his 
paper, it is clear that this is an area deserving 
further study. John Millet’s chapter is entitled 
“Marriage Terminable and Interminable" and 
considers changes in the meaning of marriage in 
present society but ends with the hope that this 
institution can survive, Andrew Watson talks 
about the relationship between psychoanalysis and 
divorce, while Marvin Grotjahn discusses the 
similarity that can exist between growth and 
maturation in marriage and what happens in 
psychoanalysis. T : 

In summary, the volume is interesting, well writ- 
ten around a central theme and was to me well 
worth the considerable time spent in reading it. 


S. G. Vandenberg 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Rudolph Wittenberg. Postadoles- 
cence: Theoretical and Clinical Aspects 
of Psychoanalytic Therapy. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1968. 138 pages, 


$6.50. 


As the author states in his Introduction, “this 
book is intended for clinicians who work analyt- 
ically... with young adults from their late teens to 
their early twenties.” Obviously, it is not a book for 
everyone, nor is it an easy book. Because it is written 
by a clinician for clinicians, the "tough-minded 
scientist seeking research-supported data and hy- 
potheses will be disappointed. Because it is written 
by an analyst, a comfortable knowledge of psycho- 
analytic principles and terminology is assumed. 
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(The author’s examples, however, in most cases pro- 
vide a good “feel” of the concepts under discussion.) 

At first one is tempted to ask whether it is essen- 
tial or appropriate to set postadolescence aside as a 
life period requiring a specialized approach. Many 
of the problems of this period could be handled 
through the frame of reference of either adult or 
adolescent psychology. However, as the author takes 
up one after another of the postadolescent conflicts, 
one comes to realize that this is a specialized time of 
life, with specialized difficulties and challenges, and 
that a specialized approach, or at least variations on 
adult therapy techniques, is altogether appropriate. 
The idea of a particular period, neither adolescent 
nor adult, probably "makes sense” already to clini- 
cians working in college and university settings. 
Wittenberg draws together some characteristics of 
this period and suggests therapeutic approaches. 

The postadolescent is seen as one who is coping, 
more or less successfully, with a number of psycho- 
logical and socio-economic challenges. First, there is 
the self-image crisis, or more specifically the conflict 
between the ego-ideal and the superego. This be- 
comes critical at this time because “society now de- 
mands that the young adult take a stand, declare 
who he really is, what his convictions are, whom he 
loves and whom he hates." At the same time, he is 
struggling to develop a sense of identity, to define 
and strengthen his ego-boundaries, to find ways of 
expressing and coping with his drives. He must 
give up role playing, must find a life role in which 
he functions consistently and predictably. What he 
does and the decisions he makes are long-range ones, 
and he finds himself in a new relationship to time. 
Finally, he must choose a partner who will be more 
than a reflection or manifestation of his current 
conflicts, Wittenberg describes some of the maladap- 
tive behaviors postadolescents may take up as ways 
of coping with these conflicts: the escape from de- 
personalization through drugs, the return to “plea- 
sure principle" thinking, and escape into marriage, 
to name only a few. 

A Throughout the theoretical discussion runs the 

implication that society in many ways forces the 

young adult into a crisis situation by expecting that 
these conflicts will be resolved by a certain age, set- 
ting an arbitrary limit to the time he may take to 
find solutions, In addition he finds himself in an "ec- 
onomic bind”, cut off from participation in the labor 
force but “highly valued and sought after as a con- 
sumer”. The nature of his peer group attachments 
changes; they become more permanent, and he faces 
the permanent implications of his role as an isolate 

or a "belonger". Finally he must develop a 
Weltanschauung, a system of values relating himself 
to the world in which he lives. 

. The second part of the book deals with therapeu- 
tic techniques, or adaptations of analytic techniques 
for patients in postadolescence. It does not contain 
"all the answers", and some questions are raised 
and then dropped, but there are some helpful hints, 
and especially suggestions for ways of viewing cer- 
tain types of data presented by the patient. It is left 
to the individual clinician to find his own way of 
putting these suggestions into action. To a certain 
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degree this is inevitable and even appropriate, but 
this reviewer was often left wishing the author could 
have elaborated a bit more on some of his ideas. For 
example, he notes that “hard-core pathology has to 
be differentiated from some of the postadolescent 
characteristics", but does not suggest how this might 
be done. At times, however, his suggestions are clear 
and to the point. 

This is certainly an up-to-date book. The author 
deals with such contemporary topics as membership 
in radical groups and the misuse of LSD. Although 
the problems of postadolescence are not unique to 
this generation, some of the manifestations are. It 
is also a reassuring book, as it helps place some of 
the disturbing and disturbed behavior of young 
adults into a developmental perspective. On the 
whole, it is a valuable and thought-provoking book 
for any clinician interested in this age group. 


Sarah A. Alleman 
21 Valley View Drive 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 


Liam Hudson. Frames of Mind. New 
York: Norton, 1968. 134 pages, $5.50. 


Only occasionally does one come across a book 
that both makes a major intellectual contribution 
and is a delight to read. Fortunately, both virtues 
can be ascribed to this small volume. Hudson began 
his research with a distinction between schoolboys 
who are convergers vs. those who are divergers. The 
former are more conventional and authoritarian, 
while the latter are more creative and uninhibited. 
Convergers tend to specialize in physical science or 
classics, while divergers were found more often in 
the arts or in biology. Much of the book is concerned 
with this fascinating personality difference between 
those students going into the arts (novelists, artists, 
poets, etc.) and those going into physical sciences. 
Since the field of physical science seems to attract s0 
many students with an orientation toward conver- 
gent thinking, one wonders if creativity in these 
fields is not limited. That is, divergent thinking is 
usually associated with creativity, yet the physical 
sciences do not tend to attract divergent thinkers. 
tailed research by Hudson on English schoolboys 
shows how marked personality differences exist be- 
tween those predisposed to the arts and those predis- 
posed to the physical sciences. His findings are con- 
sistent with this reviewer’s previous research (Eisen 
man & Coffee, 1964) which showed that mathemal- 
ics students had aesthetic preferences similar Hi 
those of non-creative people, while art students ha 
aesthetic preferences in accord with creative subjects: 
The Hudson book suggests that this finding is no! 
merely a limited difference in preference between 
mathematics and art students, but instead reflects 
deep-seated personality differences. the 

The student Ss held strong stereotypes about e 
kind of person who. goes into arts vs. science. T! i 
scientist was seen as a sort of dull, conventions, 
person who does work of great value. The. ud 
(and this includes poets, novelists, and the like) 
seen as having a good life, while not producing any 
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thing nearly as important as the scientist. One sus- 
pects, with Hudson, that since these stereotypes are 
so ingrained, they influence the choice of academic 
major. The student well socialized into the Protes- 
tant ethic of hard work and with an authoritarian 
renunciation of pleasure might find the scientist 
stereotype to his liking. The more uninhibited, 
pleasure-seeking individual would be more attracted 
to the arts. Perhaps this explains why there has been 
a decline of students entering the physical sciences 
in Great Britain, where Hudson’s research was 
done. The same decline has not appeared in the 
United States, according to the author. 

The major drawback of this book is its attempt to 
avoid methodology in the body of the book. Impor- 
tant aspects of the research, such as the tests used, 
are relegated to an appendix. Even at that, the ex- 
planation of the “Meaning of Words" test is inade- 
quate. One suspects that to make the book readable 
to a wide audience, the author and/or publisher de- 
cided to under-emphasize the statistical and method- 
ological information. This is regrettable from the 
standpoint of the researcher, since it makes the in- 
formation less readily accessible. One consequence 
may be that the book will not have the impact on the 
scientific community that it deserves. Hudson has 
presented a series of well-carried-out, readable 
studies. 
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Irving L. Janis, George F. Mahl, 
Jerome Kagan, & Robert R. Holt. 
Personality: Dynamics, Development, 
and Assessment. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, & World, 1969. 859 pages, $9.95. 


A casual examination of some of the more recent 
texts in personality would reveal that we have ad- 
vanced considerably since the first publication of 
Murray’s Explorations in Personality (1938). Each 
chapter of each new book is filled with studies either 
Supporting or disproving a particular theoretical 
Position. While our students may be impressed with 
he precision of our measurements, there is one small 
He. in the ointment. Those of us who teach probably 
eye offered one of these texts to a class only to have 
the students groan in dismay, "Why must the scien- 
tific study of personality be so dull?” 

* Most researchers would protest, of course, 

cause they would not be doing personality 
research if it were dull. Clearly the research itself is 
not at fault, but the descriptions do seem to lack a 
certain flair. In short, many of the more recent texts 
seem to share an overwhelming dullness that has 
increased with the age of our discipline. 
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Some seem to feel that dullness is inevitable as 
scientific precision increases, as in the statement: 
“Freud was interesting as a philosopher but he was 
a lousy empiricist.” That is, Freud’s work was in- 
teresting only because he did not resort to empirical 
tests to prove his theories. Had he done so, the argu- 
ment continues, his work would wind up being un- 
interesting and dull. 

Janis, Mahl, Kagan, and Holt obviously do not 
agree that the scientific study of personality has to 
be dull because they have written a superb volume 
in this area which is anything but dull. They have, 
on the other hand, not neglected the empirical stud- 
ies and case history data that provide the scientific 
respectability so necessary for today's scholars. 

As the title indicates, the book is devoted to three 
areas: personality dynamics, development, and as- 
sessment. The first half of the book is devoted to an 
examination of two perspectives of conflict and de- 
fense. The first was written by Janis and might be 
considered the more "scientific;" Mahl wrote the 
second and used the more traditional psychoanalytic 
approach. Both authors discuss conflicts between 
strong emotions and the nature of the situational 
cues provoking emotional responses. 

Janis introduces his section by presenting a detail- 
ed case history of a drowning |man by which he 
documents the manner in which one individual at- 
tempted to cope with extreme stress. The various 
concepts used in the section are thus introduced and 
tied to a real-life event to make the whole process 
more meaningful for the beginning student. Each of 
the concepts is placed in the context of a different 
theory: psychodynamic, S-R, and sensitization. By 
this method, the student receives a quick review of 
the concepts and theories presented in most intro- 
ductory psychology courses. f 

Although the'major focus ofthe book is on the nor- 
mal healthy personality, stress often causes neurot- 
ic reactions, such as traumatic neurosis, and the 
author uses these abnormal reactions to introduce 
key words such as “latent,” “acute,” and “chronic.” 
Janis also uses these abnormal responses to provide 
‘a contrast for the various types of adaptive person- 
ality changes which are possible responses to stress. 
Other responses such as fear, shame, guilt, anxiety, 
frustration, and aggression are discussed. Finally, 
grief and mourning provide the basis for a presenta- 
tion of how disasters are related to community men- 
tal health programs. s 

In summary, Janis' section is a broad overview of 
a complex area and contains a great deal of informa- 
tion in condensed form. The compact presentation 


" allows extended class discussions of the implications 


of the various points. In addition, the section allows 


students to ease into the study of personality by us- 
ing the concepts and terms they already learned in 
earlier courses. For those who feel that experimental 
and personality psychology are mutually exclusive, 
this type of presentation allows them to see the con- 
tinuity from one area to another. 

The psychoanalytic view of conflict and defense, 
written by Mahl, may be the best summary of nor- 
mal personality dynamics in a general psychology 
text to date. In the first place, the author does not 
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begin by assuming that Freud’s work was a random 
event or process; he presents an historical viewpoint 
of the various factors that influenced Freud's devel- 
opment as a theorist. Mahl uses early case histories 
to show that Freud began to think in certain theo- 
retical patterns because of behaviors that patients 
exhibited under hypnosis or, as with Lucy R., while 
going through psychoanalysis. He then shows how 
key concepts such as repression and free-association 
are related to Miller’s experimental use of four types 
of conflicts (Miller, 1944). 

Given these paradigms, the question arises: What 
are the sources of conflict most people experience? 
Childhood sexuality and the three stages of child- 
hood eroticism provide one source of conflict, the 
Oedipus complex provides another. All of the 
sources are introduced and accompanied by case 
histories and studies that provide a great deal of 
interesting material for the reader, regardless of his 
level of competence. Both the theory and data are 
presented carefully and well. Enough material is 
presented so that an instructor could spend one 
whole quarter or semester covering Mahl's section, 
if he so desired. 

The final part of this section includes various re- 
sponses to stress that involve individual differences 
in defensiveness. Although he discusses defenses, the 
patterns of multiple defenses, and the ways in which 
people can distort reality, Mahl does not dwell on 
terms such as “neurotic” or “psychotic.” Instead, 
he presents them as responses to stress representing 
varying degrees of severity and varying degrees of 
reality-perception impairment. For example, he uses 
the case of the Wolf Man (Freud, 1918) to show how 
multiple defenses are patterned and how such de- 
fenses can be removed. 

Many textbooks stop at this point; others begin 
the study of personality in medias res. Often the 
reader is given little idea about how the personality 
grows and how an individual passes through the 
various stages discussed by Freud. Kagan not only 
provides additional information which supplements 
Mah’s earlier discussion of Freud's psychosexual 
stages, but goes on to discüss how the child grows, 
and the normal developmental sequence for infants, 

_ young children, and adolescents. Because he views 
development somewhat differently from the other 
authors, Kagan uses the first part of his section to 
show how his definitions follow from earlier 
material and how they are different. 
His discussion is based on the concept of the crit- 
ical period and he cites four: birth to eighteen 
months, socialization (eighteen months to three 
years), identification (three to six years), 
school to elementary school years. Again, the devel- 
opmental stages are presented through case histories 
and data derived from empirical studies. Topics such 
as toilet training,are used as examples, rather than 
as the sole basis of discussion, of how material which 
was presented earlier in the book may be considered 
as part of a developmental process. Even though the 
discussion is fairly theoretical, Kagan is not above 
dropping hints about how the ideas can be applied 
to raising children. Such information is often diffi- 
cult to obtain in today’s psychology courses. - 
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Kagan concludes his section with a discussion of 
major motive systems in the young child. What was 
considered’ as an affect and a response to stress in 
earlier sections of the book is now presented as an 
affective state and a motive underlying, behavior, 
These cognitive aspects of development ‘faturally 
lead to a discussion of intelligence, intelligence test- 
ing, school, and the components of intellectual be- 
havior. Finally, two major influences on children’s 
behaviors, the peer group and parents, are discussed 
in terms of what point of the developmental 
sequence is influenced by which type of influence. 

None of the earlier discussion of personality 
would be complete without a presentation on how 
we assess personality. Assessment is a large area, 
and no author could include all the information 
about every test currently available. Instead, Holt 
begins his section by showing students how they in- 
formally assess others’ personalities in their every- 
day lives. He uses the discussion to present the types 
of errors that can occur in informal assessment and 
how formal assessment is derived from informal 
practices. 

Formal assessment is divided into direct and in- 
direct types of tests, and the advantages of each are 
shown. The author uses an illustrative case study as 
an example of each type of assessment he presents. 
Holt presents the individual's test scores on objective 
tests such as an IQ test and follows this by showing 
how projective tests such as the Rorschach and TAT 
are related to the objective test scores. Finally, he 
suggests new directions in personality assessment 
through the use of the MMPI, Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (EPI), and the WAIS. Scores on these. 
tests are compared with the individual's earlier 
scores to determine how well newer tests do. Holt 
evaluates the entire area of personality assessment 
by concluding that the future “belongs to those who 
can combine the best from objective and the clinical 
traditions.” 

To repeat, this book is an outstanding over-all 
look at the area of personality, but it is not totally 
encyclopedic. The reader need not become bof 
down in details, but the details are there for those 
who are really interested. The best part of the book 
is the authors’ way of combining theory and resear 
without making a big deal out of either. Many books 
provide the research, some provide the theories, but 
none provides both in as engaging a manner as this 
one does. Here is science without dullness, a person- 
ality text with soul. It’s about time. 
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Further Notes on the Effect of Pretest Expectancies on the 
Psychological Test Report? 


SAMUEL J. MARWIT 
University of Missouri — St. Louis 


Summary: Earlier research obtained evidence for examiner (E) expectancies biasi 

subjects’ Rorschach responses and Es' test reports of Ss. To és he EE de 
report bias results directly from Es’ exposure to pretest information and not from Es’ 
exposure to biased protocol data, a matched set of Es wrote new reports from the biased 
protocols but without knowledge of the biasing instructions. The new data did not differ 
significantly from those obtained earlier, thus failing to support the hypothesis, They did, 
however, present some interesting contrasts which raise questions about the interpretation 


of the earlier results, 


Most studies of examiner (E) expec- 
tancy effects in projective testing (Mar- 
wit, 1969; Marwit & Marcia, 1967; Mas- 
ling, 1965; Peele, 1967; Strauss, 19682; 
Strauss & Marwit, 1970) have focused 
upon effects of Hs’ expectancies on Ss’ 
performance, Only two (Marwit, 1969; 
Strauss, 1968b) have been concerned 
with E-expectancy effects on Es’ own 
performance. While both suggest that Es’ 
performance, i.e., their test reports of Ss, 
can be influenced by pretest expectancies 
Tegarding Ss, each presents problems in 
interpretation. Strauss (1968b), studying 
the effects of inducing biased expecta- 
tions in Es by pretest fictitious personal- 
ity descriptions based on Rorschach ex- 
Perience balance, failed to find relevant 

ferences in Rorschach performance, al- 
though the bias effect was clearly evident 
in both pre- and post-test Q-sorts of per- 
Sonality items (Block, 1961, Form III) 
Pertaining to Ss. Marwit (1969), on the 
Other hand, employed a more representa- 
tive design and obtained evidence for 
Selective E-bias upon both Ss’ Rorschach 
Productivity and Es’ test report descrip- 
tions of Ss’ personalities. His methodol- 


1 " 
orai galliy based on data collected for a doc- 
cho d asertation submitted to the Graduate 
Buffaty o£. the State University of New York at 
: ae 0. The original research was supported by 
ths igma Xi Society Grant-in-Aid of Research, 
ee Taduate School and the Department of 
chology of the State University of New 
porte NODE The qun. analyses were Sup- 
ship f, Part by a Summer Research Fellow- 
uis pm. the University of Missouri — St. 
arris fee acular thanks is owed to Dr. Sandra 
student ot, her assistance in recruiting graduate 
Strauss qt miners and raters, and to Dr. Milton 

‘or his help with the manuscript. 


ogy, however, provided no way of deter- 
mining whether test report bias resulted 
from (1) Es’ accurate interpretation of 
biased protocol data, in which case test 
report bias depends upon Hs’ expectan- 
cies first effecting Ss’ responses, or, as 
Strauss’s (1968b) results suggest, from (2) 
Es’ initial exposure to pretest information 
concerning Ss, regardless of subsequent 
effects on Ss’ responses. The present 
study is designed to separate these effects 
and simultaneously test Strauss’ conten- 
tion by controlling (1) and manipulating 
(2). It was hypothesized that test report 
bias obtained under Marwit’s earlier “bi- 
ased instructions-biased protocols" con- 
dition would not be obtained under the 
present “no prior instructions-biased pro- 
tocols" condition. 
Method 


Previous Study (Marwit, 1969) 

In the earlier study, 20 clinical psy- 
chology graduate student examiners (Es) 
from the State University of New York at 
Buffalo were each presented with a ficti- 
tious MMPI peaking either on Pd and Ma 
or Pt and D and were led to expect Ss to 
show either Group A Rorschach behav- 
ior: high R, high A% vs. H%, and what 
may be described as an extroverted per- 
sonality type; or Group B Rorschach be- 
havior: low R low A% vs. H%, and intro- 
version. In addition, each E received a 
second “highly unremarkable” (normal 
K) MMPI, enabling him. to serve as his 
own control Each E tested and wrote 
formal test reports on two Ss randomly 
selected from introductory psychology 
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Effects of Pretest Expectancies on the Psychological Test — 


Table 1 


Mean Ratings of Test Reports Written by Es With Expectancies 
(Marwit, 1969) and Without Expectancies (Marwit, 1970) 


Marwit, 1969 
Expectancy 


Control 


Group B 
Control 


*p«.10 
**p«.05 


sections at the same university. The order 
of testing experimental and control Ss 
was counterbalanced. 

Two doctoral candidates in clinical 
psychology independently rated each of 
the 40 test reports along a single dimen- 
sion, seven-point rating scale whose ex- 
tremes were defined by those portions of 
the original expectancy induction infor- 
mation describing either introverted or 
extroverted Ss. Inter-rater reliability was 
acceptable (r = .86, N = 16, p < .001). 
Present Study 


To obtain a no prior instruction with 
biased protocol comparison group for the 
present study, all protocols from the 
earlier research were typed out in full and 
each Experimental-Own Control pair was 
given to one of 20 Es matched with Mar- 
wit's earlier E-sample for sex, academic 
year level, and extent of supervised prac- 
ticum training in the administration and 
interpretation of the Rorschach test. The 
previously employed bias-inducing MMPIs 
were not provided. Es were instructed to 
write reports in the original counterbal- 


Marwit, 1970 


DE 


S.D. t 


anced order. Ratings of test reports 
were then made along rating scales ae 
cal to those used in the earlier study an 
by personnel whose credentials were the . 
same as those of previous raters. Again, 

interrater reliability was considered "m 
ceptable (r = .50, N = 40, p < .001) 7 

50 is based upon discrete scores along 
the scale. Defining interrater reliability a 
agreement on direction from the m! ; 
point of the scale; i.e., agreement on i) 
troversion” or “extroversion”, 83% ko 
ment was obtained in the present stu D 
78% in the earlier study [Marwit, 1969]. 


Results and Discussion 


ings of 
Table 1 presents the mean ratings O 
test Sog ji both the earlier (Maris 
1969) and present studies as well as de 
relevant fs. Since the earlier study m4 
explicit predictions about direction Aun. 
among means, one-tail probability Vi io 
are presented. The nature of the ta ri 
scale is such that lower means represen v 
relative tendency toward Group 5 ] 
sonality characteristics; higher mea" 
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toward Group B. The earlier study pro- 
duced a significant Group A vs. Control 
difference, and nonsignificant Group B 
vs. Control and A vs. B differences. Com- 
parable comparisons under the present 
condition were all nonsignificant. 

The present hypothesis was tested by a 
2 (A, B Ss) x 2 (experimental, control S) 
X 2 (earlier, present conditions) analysis 
of variance (Winer, 1962, p. 319) with 
repeated measures on the first two fac- 
tors. The significant between study differ- 
ence needed to support the hypothesis 
was not obtained. It therefore appears 
that the earlier demonstrated tendency 
for Es to bias reports of Ss under Group 
A expectancies did not result solely from 
Es’ exposure to pretest information con- 
cerning S but also from Es’ exposure to 
biased protocol data and possibly from 
Es exposure to the physical presence of S 
in the testing situation. This latter was 
Rs controlled in the present investiga- 

on. 

Contrasting the present results with 
those obtained earlier reveals some trends 
Worthy of consideration and raises some 
den about the accuracy of Marwit's 
1969) earlier interpretations. Considered 
alone, Marwit's earlier data suggest that 
Biving Es a set to expect Ss with Group A 
(extroverted) characteristics biases their 
Ieports in the direction of A relative to 
Ieports of control Ss, whereas giving Es 
à set to expect Ss with Group B (intro- 


Verted) characteristics has no biasing ef-' 


fect on reports, The present data, how- 
ever, suggest an alternative explanation 
for both A and B effects obtained earlier. 
Observation of the A-expectancy situa- 
lion shows the mean rating of reports for 
Group A Ss under both the earlier biasing 
and the present nonbiasing circumstances 
to be approximately equal, whereas the 
Mean rating of reports for control Ss is 
ied higher under Marwit's earlier con- 
Eon. This suggests that the significant 
toup A vs. Control difference obtained 
Carlier may have resulted more from £s 
or emphasizing the non-A characteristics 
Of control Ss than from their stressing the 
characteristics of experimental Ss, as 
ad been previously assumed. Considering 
€ B-expectancy situation, it is interest- 
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ing that the mean ratings of reports for 
both experimental and control Ss under 
the earlier condition are consistently 
higher, i.e., directed more toward B, than 
those obtained under the present condi- 
tion. It therefore appears that Marwit's 
earlier Æ sample, operating under a Group 
B bias set did write reports emphasizing 
the B characteristics of experimental Ss 
but obscured these effects by doing the 
same for control Ss. 

Why offering Es bias sets for A and B 
under Marwit’s earlier condition in which 
Es administered Rorschachs, scored pro- 
tocols, and wrote test reports should in- 
fluence Es' reports of control Ss as well as 
experimental Ss cannot be determined 
from the present design. It does appear, 
however, that the effect of such proce- 
dures may be more general than specific. 
If the suggested failure of Group A Es to 
write reports overemphasizing A charac- 
teristics can be construed as a relative ten- 
dency toward B, it would then appear 
that in all four cases (Groups A, B, A-con- 
trol, B-control), the effect of inducing 
bias sets, whether for A or B, is to in- 
crease the B-quality of Zs’ reports of Ss. 
An alternative explanation is that bias in- 
duction procedures have no effect upon 
Es’ reports and that the tendency of Mar- 
wit's earlier E sample to describe all Ss as 
relatively more introverted than extrover- 
ted resulted simply from Zs’ personal in- 
volvement with Ss in the testing situation. 
Since there were no £-S interactions un- 
der the present condition, additional re- 
search is required to separate the relative 
effects of Es’ bias set from Es’ personal 
involvement with Ss upon their reports of 
Ss. Reports written by Es with bias sets 
who test, score, and report on Ss need to 
be compared to reports written by Es 
without bias sets undergoing the same 
procedures. 
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An Addition to Hartman's “Basic TAT Set" 


JEAN MUNDY 
Long Island University and St. Vincent's Hospital of New York 


Summary: On the basis of a limited research program the results of which substantiate previous 
clinical findings, inclusion of Card 12 BG is recommended for all adult females as a means of 
determining their (1) felt or unconscious body image and (2) attitudes:toward sexuality and sexual 


activity. 


A recent paper which appeared in this 
Journal proposed standardization of a 
shortened set of TAT cards on the 
rationale (among others) that “most 
clinicians already use shorter sets of 
between 8 and 12 cards [p. 395)” 
(Hartman, 1970). The article concluded 
with the claim that a standardized shorter 
form “is entirely consistent with the 
examiner’s freedom to add any other 
Pictures which seem indicated (by con- 
sideration of) the S’s age or sex, the 
specific problems presented . . .[p. 396)” 
(Hartman, 1970). 

Thus, it is to two basic points made by 
Hartman that the present communication 
is addressed: (1) use of a shortened TAT 
set is a fact of the clinician’s life; and (2) 
any basic choice of cards can (and 
probably should) be modified according 
to the individual's age, sex, and present- 
ing problem. 

On the latter, I have previously 
described (Mundy, 1971) a limited 
Tesearch program aimed at elucidating 
the stimulus pull of Card 12 BG 
(rowboat-woods) for adult females. This 
study was carried out because extensive 
clinical experience with a hospitalized 
Population had strongly suggested that 
female patients tend to project into Card 
12 BG their body-image expectation of 
Sexual activity, their conception of male- 
female roles in sexual activity, and their 
own marital status (as well as attitudes 
about it). 

To test this hypothesis, responses of the 
next twelve women patients seen in the 
Normal course of hospital psychodiag- 
Nostic testing were noted. In each 
Instance, Card 12 BG elicited a story 
directly related to the patient’s perception 


of the three “self-image” components 
enumerated above. Some excerpts follow. 


Miss C, a 43-year-old married woman with two 
adolescent children. Presenting problem: phobia 
about her husband’s leaving her, even to go to work, 
compounded by pronounced fear of aging and 
having to face another D & C. 
. . . Looks like those boats on landings; they've 
been there a long time. (E: Will it float?) It 
could use a good caulking and scraping, but you 
could get out and row in it, if there were oars, 
which I don’t see in the picture. 

Miss D, a 42-year-old single woman with a 
Ph.D. She turned prematurely gray at age 29, and 
suffers from chronic diabetes. Presenting problem: 
neurosis. 

...]t doesn't look seaworthy; it has weeds 
growing through the hull; it hasn't been used 
lately. (E: Will it be used?) Well, it could he if 
anyone wanted to. It’s one of the pleasant 
pictures of the lot. The trouble is, it looks 
comfortable but really is not. 


ship with her husband. Presenting proble; 
extreme depression (patient found to be schizo- 
phrenic). 
... . I like it, but I don’t think the boat should be 
empty. I think the whole scene calls for people in 
the boat — preferably me and my husband. 

Miss G, a 34-year-old single schizoid woman 
who had never had sexual relations because of a 
chronic delusion that her vaginal discharge was 
diseased and odorous. 

. . . Very quiet, deserted scene. (E: What about 
the boat?) It looks a little like a boat, but it's so 
small it couldn't be a rowboat, it couldn't be a 
boat. 

Miss I, a 22-year-old single woman who 
hospitalized herself because of homosexual panic. 

... The oars are missing, but you don’t need 
them; you can do what I did when I was a kid. 
(E: What was that?) You can paddle with your 
hands. 


In the instances cited above, the boat 


suggests the patient's perception of her 
own female organs and the oars suggest 
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male organs; the tree (in other records) 
seems to represent a strong male figure. 

If the 3.3 percent use of Card 12 BG 
reported by Hartman (1970) accurately 
reflects clinical practice, then our 
tentative findings strongly suggest that 
we may be missing the boat, or rowboat, 
in neglecting use of the card to determine 
(1) felt or unconscious body image and (2) 
attitudes toward sexuality and sexual 
activity. Since both these elements fre- 
quently figure heavily in arriving at 
workable psychodiagnostic formulation, 
we believe that inclusion of Card 12 BG 
in any set of TAT cards given to adult 
females merits careful consideration. 


An Addition to Hartman’s “Basic TAT Set” 
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Body Image Scores and Varieties of Consciousness 
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Summary: Dreams, depersonalization experiences, daydreams, and autobiographies were com- 
pared in regard tobarrier, penetration, and neutral imagery and action scores, Significant differences 
were found between these varieties of consciousness on all three scores. Only barrier scores showed 


significant differences between males and females. 


Experiences such as dreams and day- 
dreams are difficult to subject to syste- 
matic research assessment. A paramount 
obstacle is the lack of an adequate theo- 
retical formulation regarding the 
relationship between varieties of 
consciousness and their organization 
within the total personality. In addition, 
there are problems related to the 
unfamiliarity that people have in regard 
to attending to their own fantasy life, and 
the lack of an adequate vocabulary for 
describing such experiences. 

Rapaport (1951, 1957) began to 
explore these issues both in terms of a 
theoretical integration and a descriptive 
vocabulary. He suggested the possibility 
of approaching a variety of states of 
Consciousness as a continuum of relatively 
enduring, cognitive organizations. This 
dimension is derived from Freud’s (1960) 
distinction between primary and secon- 
dary process cognition. Rapaport (1951, 
1957) contrasts dreams, hypnagogic phe- 
permena, depersonalization, déjà vu, 
jenes daydreams and wakeful prob- 
*m solving by means of a number of 
characteristics that he called “cognitive 
pe „These “cognitive tools” include 
^m imagery, verbalization, reflective 
Ens explicitness vs. implicitness, 
mE control, awareness of personal 
E. ity, logic, etc. Holt (1961) has added 
E ry of additional characteristics in 
E s of his comparison between TAT 
Bi Ponses and fantasy. While some other 

Vestigators have been concerned with 
E. interrelationships between varieties of 

Sciousness (Gill & Brenman, 1961; 
Ee. 1957; Tart, 1969), research 

ations are limited. 

The work of Buck and Geers (1967) 


compares a variety of states of consious- 
ness — daydreams, synesthesia (visual 
and auditory), déjà vu (visual and audi- 
tory), depersonalization (self image, body 
image, physical environment, and other 
people), hypnagogic and hypnopompic 
experiences, and dreams — in terms of 
frequency of occurrence. This study 
demonstrates that these experiences occur 
reasonably frequently in normal popu- 
lations. In addition, Silverstein’s (1969) 
factor analysis of these correlations is con- 
sistent with Rapaport’s (1951, 1957) 
conception of a dimension of conscious- 
ness. Buck (1970) has extended the evalu- 
ation of these states of consciousness to a 
series of additional characteristics (i.e., 
reflective awareness, control, clarity, 
repetitiveness, sensory modality, complex 
sensations, color, and time). ‘This 
preliminary work has demonstrated the 
possibility of differentiating states of 
consciousness in terms of characteristics 
consistent with Rapaport’s (1951, 1957) 
discussion of “cognitive tools.” 

The present paper represents an exten- 
sion of Buck (1970) and Buck and Geer’s 
(1967) work to an analysis of body 
imagery. Previous work required Ss to 
evaluate their experiences in terms of a 
series of questionnaire items. This study 
utilizes descriptive reports of dreams, 
depersonalization ^ experiences, day- 
dreams, and autobiographical material. 
Fisher and Cleveland (1958, pp. 104- 
106) have already explored the possibility 
of assessing dream responses in terms of 
barrier and penetration body-imagery. 
Their conclusion, that boundary 
definiteness is expressed in dream 
imagery, provides the basis for a 
comparative analysis of different varieties 
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of consciousness. 

The purpose of the present research is 
to contrast dreams, depersonalization 
experiences, daydreams, and autobio- 
graphical reports in terms of barrier and 
penetration imagery. These experiences 
represent a range of states of conscious- 
ness from primary process (dreams) to 


secondary process (autobiographical 
assessments). 

Method 
Subjects 


30 introductory psychology students 
(15 male and 15 female) were selected 
from a total of 52. Selection was based 
upon completion of at least one report of 
a dream, daydream, and deperson- 
alization experience and the writing of an 
autobiography. Three male Ss were 
randomly excluded in order to balance 
the number of males and females in the 
comparison. Participation in the 
collection of these experiences was 
required for all students, 


Instructions 

All students were provided with forms 
for reporting the experiences required for 
the class project. The instructions printed 
on the forms were as follows: 

Dreams, Daydreams and Depersonalization: 


Write your ————— as soon as possible after 
experiencing them. Do not trust to later recall. 
Describe each ——— — — just as it occured with- 


out filling in gaps or adding to it. Use Roman 
numerals to indicate order if more than one 
————— occurs. 


Autobiography: Write a complete description of 
your past history without attempting to restrict the 
material reported. Write down events as they come 
to your mind, but do not rewrite or reorganize the 
material. 

Barrier andPenetration Ratings 

Barrier and penetration scores were 

obtained by a procedure similar to that 
used by Fisher and Cleveland (1958, pp. 
104-106) for scoring dream imagery and 
action, However, the scoring unit was 
defined as a complete thought (an inde- 
pendent clause), rather than the total 
experience (dream, daydream, etc.). Each 
of these units was scored as barrier, pene- 
tration or neutral according to the follow- 
ing rules: 
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1. Each unit is scored only once. 

2. Each unit must be scored either barrier, pene- 
tration or neutral. 

a. Where both barrier and penetration appear 

relevant, score the most prominent feature. 

b. Ifa barrier image or action is disrupted, dam- 

aged, deteriorated, etc., score penetration. 

c. Some units may not fit either barrier or pene- 

tration scores. Score as neutral. 

d. Attempt to score each unit for barrier or 

penetration. Score neutral as a last resort. 

3. Score each unit for imagery first. If imagery can- 
not be scored, score actions. 

4. Score each unit independently. Refer to other 
units only where necessary (to understand the 
meaning of pronouns, etc.). 

5. Score only in terms of explicit, literal meaning. 
Do not interpret. 

The manual for scoring imagery 
followed the rules and examples set by 
Fisher and Cleveland (1958, pp. 58-64). 
Scoring for action was based upon the 
degree of purposiveness, explicitness of 
intentions, control, awareness, or logical 
sequence exhibited. These criteria were 
illustrated in the manual with examples. 

Each dream, daydream, deperson- 
alization experience, and autobiography 
was divided into complete thoughts 
(scoring units) before body boundary 
scoring was begun. In addition, irrelevant 
comments were removed preliminary t0 
the rating of body boundary imagery and 
action (e.g., “I wrote this dream down as 
soon as I got out of bed.”). Only 
comments related to a description of the 
experience were scored. In order to con- 
trol for differences in the quantity of ma- 
terial, the sums of the barrier, pene 
tration and neutral scores were divided by 
the total number of units for each cate 
gory. Reliability of scoring was indicated 
by a Pearson correlation of .84 between 
two independent raters. 


Procedure 

The students were required to collect 
their dreams, daydreams, and deperson” 
alization experiences and to write an 
autobiography in order to become 
involved in a series of self-observations 
These observations were utilized towa" 
the end of the semester as a means 9 
relating psychological concepts to ther. | 
personal experience. In order to av" | 
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Table 1 


! Analysis of Variance of Barrier Scores for Autobiographies, 
Daydreams, Depersonalization, and Dreams (B) and Males and Females (A) 


Source of 


5311.79 
724.22 
4587.57 
37409.58 
23635.38 
368.62 
13405.58 
42721.37 


Between 
A 


724.22 4.42* 
163.84 


Error 


7878.46 49.37** 
122.87 17 
159.59 


Analysis of Variance of Penetration Scores for Autobiographies, 
Daydreams, Depersonalization, and Dreams (B) and Males and Females (A) 


Source of 
Variance 


3905.98 


: 


A 9.58 07 

| - Error 3896.40 

— Within 35017.58 
B 26113.67 83.55** 
AxB 15248 49 
Error 8751.43 


38923.56 
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Table 3 


s of Consciousness 


Analysis of Variance of Neutral Scores for Autobiographies, 


Daydreams, Depersonalization, and Dreams (B) and Males and 


Females (A) 


Source of SS Wr MS F 
Variance un | 
Between 29 4324.04 
A 1 455.13 455.13 3.29 
Error 28 3868.91 138.16 
Within 90 19278.15 
B 3 6633.86 2211.29 14.90** 
AxB 3 174.36 58.12 39 
Error 84 12469.93 148.45 
Total 119 23602.19 


** p< .001 
false reports, students were allowed to separate analyses 
choose alternative class projects. combined analysis was 


of variance. A 
not utilized due to 


The first material requested was the lack of independence between scores. 


autobiography, and one week was given Each type of score w 


as assessed by an 


for its completion. Dreams, daydreams analysis which included one between 


and depersonalization experiences were factor (male-female) 


and two within 


collected for 30 day periods. After the factors — (autobiograph-daydream- 
autobiographies, dreams were obtained depersonalization-dream and the inter 


first and depersonalization experiences actions). 
last. This sequence began with dreams, as 
previous work has incicated that this is 
the easiest experience for students to 
observe. Since depersonalization experi- 
ences seem to be least familiar, it was 
hoped that the preliminary observations 
would facilitate their recall. Each experi- 
ence was introduced by a class discussion 
which provided a definition and some 
examples. However, an attempt was 
made to keep this discussion sufficientl A 
general to avoid direct influence of the differ Aricia 
student's experiences. No reference to Bien ceseN petween 
body boundaries was made. Reports were 2nd autobiography 

collected each classroom period. 


Results 


differences between 
reports, daydreams, 
and dreams in terms 
boundary scores. An at 


Duncan Range Test, 


ratings (see Table 4 


scores were evaluated by means of three dreams and autobiographies. 


could be elicited for barrier and neutr 


Duncan Range estimates, for penetrat 


between depersonalization and daydrem" 
ratings (p « .05). Therefore, penetrat 

scores are significantly higher ‘ak 
Barrier, Penetration and Neutral depersonalization experiences than ay 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 indicate significant 


l 

d 

de t 
d 


autobiographical 
depersonalization, 
of all three body 
tempt was ma! le to 


further assess mean differences using the 


but no separation 
a 


for mean values): 
jon 
significant mean 
depersonalization 
(p < .05) an 


0) 


| 
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Table 4 


Mean Values for Barrier, Penetration and Neutral Ratings on 
Autobiographies, Daydreams, Depersonalization, and Dreams 


313 


Barrier 429 
Penetration 17.0 
Neutral 40.7 


The only significant difference between 
males and females was found for barrier 
scoring (See Table 1). This difference (p 
< .05) is in the direction of higher barrier 
scoring for males (male 168.6, female 
148.9). No sex by state of consciousness 
interactions were significant. This sug- 
gests similar patterns of response for 
males and females. 


Discussion 
The main conclusion is that states of 
Consciousness are conducive to the expres- 
Sion of body boundary imagery and action 
Scores to different degrees. It appears that 
Specific states of consciousness can be 
described by means of characteristic pat- 
terns of barrier, penetration, or neutral 
Imagery. 
4 The previous work of Buck (1970) and 
uck and Geers (1967) has attempted to 
pou a descriptive, comparative 
nalysis of a variety of states of conscious- 
Dess. These studies have also viewed these 
ad as a continuum of cognitive 
Tganizations ranging from secondary to 
E Ps (Rapaport 1951, 1957). 
En s (1969) factor analysis of the 
E ations from Buck and Geers’ (1967) 
Ha 3 1s consistent with this continuum. 
bn it is also clear that if the con- 
iR of a secondary-primary process 
E. Sion has some value in ordering 
EM States of consciousness, this 
Teton is not characterized by simple, 
des ua or decreasing functions. 
ie the characteristics evaluated seem 
m unique patterns of response for 


Auto- De; - 
i D person: 
er 


52.5 16.1 
19.0 53.8 34.6 
28.5 30.2 19.8 


different states of consciousness. So that if 
autobiographies (as an estimate of 
relatively secondary process cognition), 
daydreams, depersonalization experi- 
ences, and dreams (primary process) form 
a general dimension, individual 
characteristics are represented by a 
variety of patterns. This was indicated in 
Buck’s (1970) study in terms of character- 
istics such as clarity of imagery. The 
highest degree of clarity of imagery was 
represented by the two extremes of the 
primary secondary process dimension 
used in that study (dreams and day- 
dreams). 

The expected ordering of states of 
consciousness for this study, following 
Rapaport (1951, 1957), would be from 
secondary to primary process: 
autobiography, daydream, deperson- 
alization, and dream. In the present study 
only the neutral ratings represent a 
relatively simple sequence in terms of 
mean values (See Table 4). While no 
mean differences could be elicited beyond 
that of the significant F value, the 
sequence of means suggests a decrease in 
the neutrality of material from secon- 
dary to primary process states. States of 
consciousness closer to the primary 
process end of the continuum are more 
likely to be influenced by body boundary 
imagery. The sequence of mean values for 
penetration scores is somewhat consistent 
with the conception of increased pene- 
tration imagery in primary process 
cognition (See Table 4). The two more 
secondary process states (autobiography 
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and daydreams) are lower in penetration 
scores than the more primary process 
states. However, only depersonalization 
is significantly higher than auto- 
biographies and daydreams. Barrier 
imagery is highest in the most secondary 
process (autobiographies and daydreams) 
and the most primary process (dreams) 
states. While significant differences 
between means cannot be elicited beyond 
the F value, barrier imagery in deperson- 
alization is clearly below the other states. 


These states of consciousness can be 
tentatively described as follows: auto- 
biographical material is relative high in 
eliciting barrier and neutral imagery, and 
low in penetration; daydreams are 
relatively high in barrier imagery, 
moderate in terms of neutral, and low in 
penetration; depersonalization experi- 
ences are relatively high in penetration 
imagery, moderate in neutral, and low in 
barrier; dreams are high in barrier, 
moderate in penetration, and low in 
neutral imagery. 


The present results can be interpreted 
to suggest that, in addition to individuals 
having a relatively enduring conception 
of their body boundaries that serves as a 
frame of reference for a variety of situ- 
ations (Fisher & Cleveland, 1958, p. 50), 
the body scheme is altered in terms of the 
state of consciousness of the individual. In 
view of the small number of Ss, individual 
differences must be evaluated with 
caution. However, the present data does 
indicate that individual Ss do not all 
follow the general pattern of body boun- 
dary imagery described above. Some 
individuals follow the pattern described 
by Fisher and Cleveland (1958, p. 105), 
that is, consistency of high and low 
barrier scorers. Other individuals demon- 
strate increases or decreases in imagery 
from one state of consciousness to the 
other. It would be valuable to follow up 
these individual shifts by further study. 
These changes may relate to individual 

differences in terms of the origin of high 
or low barrier and penetration imagery. 
Some high barrier individuals may 
indicate a relatively realistic differ- 
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entiation of ones’ body from the environ- 
ment while others may be highly defen- 
sive and protective against external 
attack. In the same fashion, high pene- 
tration scores may represent vulnerability 
to attack, or the security to lower one’s 
barriers during creative thought (or 
altered states of consciousness). Such 
differences could explain individual and 
group shifts from one state of conscious- 
ness to the other. 

The lack of differences between male 
and female are also of interest. This is 
generally consistent with Fisher and 
Cleveland (1958, pp. 269-270). How- 
ever, while this study does find signifi- 
cantly greater barrier imagery for males 
than females, the pattern of these differ- 
ences in barrier imagery between the 
states of consciousness is highly similar 
(no significant interaction). 
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Temporal Orientation, Human Movement Responses 
and Time Estimation 


HARVEY A. BAROCAS 
Baruch College, City University of New York 


Summary: The relationship between temporal orientation, human movement (M) respon- 
ses on the Barron inkblots, and brief time estimates was investigated. Knapp’s Time Meta- 
phor Test and the Barron inkblots were administered to 110 Ss. 40 Ss were selected on the 
basis of their scores on the Time Metaphor Test to participate in an individual time esti- 
mation experiment. This produced two criterion groups: 20 Dynamic-Hasty (D-H) Ss and 20 
Naturalist-Passive (N-P) Ss. Results indicated that N-P Ss had a lower M threshold, perceived 
more M and overestimated the passage of time. Discussion focused on the relationship be- 
tween temporal orientation, fantasy behavior, and impulse control. 


A critical review of the literature by 
Wallace and Rabin (1960) shows a long 
history of psychological interest and ex- 
perimentation with temporal experiences. 
Rapaport (1951) suggested that time ex- 
periencing appears to be a phenomenon 
dependent on affective life, and proposed 
à connection between the experience of 
time and temperament. Such a relation- 
ship is perhaps best exemplified in the 
differences among individuals in their 
teadiness to act upon an idea or impulse 
or their tendency to postpone or take 
More time. Several studies have shown 
that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween impulsivity and temporal experi- 
ences. LeShan (1952) found that lower 
class children had shorter time perspec- 
tives than middle-class children. Siegman 
(1961) found that a group of delinquents 
had a shorter time perspective and lower 
time-estimation scores than a group of 
non-delinquents. 

Extending the research on time per- 
ception, Knapp and Garbutt (1958) de- 
veloped a set of metaphors concerning 
time called the Time Metaphor Test 
MD. The test is basically a measure of 

€ Way a person thinks about or con- 
Ceptualizes time in terms of a slow-fast 
imension. Knapp's technique, semi- 
Projective in nature, called for Ss to rate 
Bonny or poetic images of time in terms 
the degree of satisfaction they evoked. 
app and Garbutt (1958) found that 
ae high in need for achievement 
Er to think of time in more swift, hasty 
En than do those low in need for 
Chievement. In a subsequent study, 


Knapp and Lapuc (1965) found extrover- 
sive tendencies associated with a prefer- 
ence for swift, directional images of time, 
while introverts manifested a preference 
for passive, oceanic time images. It ap- 
peared that Ss with a dynamic temporal 
orientation were more action-oriented, 
whereas Ss with a passive or static tem- 
poral orientation were more prone to 
contemplation and were fantasy-oriented. 
A number of experiments have at- 
tempted to clarify the relationship be- 
tween fantasy behavior, impulse control, 
and Rorschach human movement (M) re- 
sponses (Meltzoff, Singer, & Korchin, 
1953; Singer & Spohn, 1954; Bieri & 
Blacker, 1956). This research has demon- 
strated that $s who produce relatively 
large numbers of M responses tend to 
have greater control over motor activity, 
prefer contemplation to action, display a 
greater capacity to delay satisfaction of 
their needs, and are more inclined to en- 
gage in fantasy. The triadic relationship 
between the M response, fantasy behav- 
jor, and inhibition of overt movement ap- 
pears to be a valid one given considerable 
support by Singer (1966). However, there 
have not been any attempts to link M re- 
sponses with temporal orientation (i.e., 
subjective conception of the passage of 
time). 3 A 
The present study was designed to in- 
vestigate the relationship between our 
subjective conception of the passage of 
time, human movement responses (M), 
and time estimation, utilizing the TMT as 
a basic measure of temporal orientation. 
However, the M measure on the Ror- 
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schach has been criticized by Cronbach 
(1949) and Zubin (1954), who have 
called attention to the need for control- 
ling individual differences in the number 
of responses given to the inkblot test. 
Consequently, the Barron Inkblot Test 
(Barron, 1955) was adopted for the pres- 
ent study because it provided a graduated 
series of stimulus values, made a wide 
range of scores possible, and dealt with 
Rorschach M in relative isolation. Singer, 
Wilensky, and McCraven (1956), and 
Spivack, Levine, and Springle (1959) 
found independently that the Barron test 
measures essentially the same variable 
that is measured by Rorschach M. Singer, 
et al. (1956), reported a Pearson correla- 
tion of .86 between Rorschach M and the 
Barron M threshold. 

It was first hypothesized that Ss with a 
naturalistic, passive temporal orientation 
would have a lower M threshold, a greater 
tendency to produce M responses, and a 
greater tendency to over-estimate time, 
since fantasy-filled time seems longer. 
However, Ss with a dynamic, hasty tem- 
poral orientation would have a higher M 
threshold, perceive fewer M responses, 
and under-estimate the passage of time, 
since they were expected to be more 
action-oriented. 


Method 
Subjects 


The Barron Inkblots (1955) and 
Knapp's Time Metaphor Test (1960) were 
administered in a group presentation to 
110 undergraduates enrolled in five intro- 
ductory Psychology classes. Tests were 
administered during regular class hours. 
Of the 110 Ss tested, 81 were male and 
29 were female. Ss ranged in age from 17 
to 23, with a mean of 18.6. 

Instruments 

The Barron Inkblots (1955) are a 

series of 26 achromatic inkblots devel- 
oped to obtain a threshold for the percep- 
tion of human movement (M). One re- 
sponse per card is permitted, and the card 
to which the first M is given is designated 
as S’s "Movement Threshold.” A lower 
threshold score on this test generally de- 
notes a greater readiness or sensitivity of 
the S to perceive M. 


Temporal Orientation, M and Time Estimates 


Knapp and Garbutt (1958) produceda 
test for the evaluation of attitudes dealing 
with an aspect of life orientation. This 
Time Metaphor Test (TMT) consists of 25 
metaphors which might be employed by a 
poet or writer to symbolize his sense of 
time. It was designed to obtain scores for 
individuals who either prefer dynamic- 
directional images of time (Dynamic- 
Hasty category) or passive-oceanic images 
(Naturalist-Passive category). Of the 25 
metaphors, 7 are dynamic time images 
(e.g., a galloping horseman, a speeding 
train, a dashing waterfall, etc.), and 7 are 
passive time images (e.g., budding leaves, 
drifting clouds, a quiet motionless ocean, 
etc.) Knapp’s procedure required Ss to 
rate the images of time in terms of the 
degree of satisfaction they evoked by em- 
ploying a seven point Q-sort. 

Procedure 

First session: Booklets containing an- 
swer sheets for the Barron Inkblot Test 
and copies of the TMT were distributed 
to Ss in five separate introductory 
psychology classes. The inkblots were ad- 
ministered by projecting strip film on à 
screen in a darkened classroom. An intet- 
val timer was connected to a slide projec 
tor and controlled the length of exposure 


of each inkblot. Each blot was automat: ' 


ically presented for one-minute followe! 


by a ten-second inter-stimulus interval. 


Standard instructions for the Barron Ink- 
blots were printed on the face of booklets 
and were read aloud by E. 1 
After completion of the Barron ink 
blots, Ss took the TMT. Administration 
instructions were again read by E, and 5s 
were asked to follow along with their 
copies. Following the TMT, Ss were I 
formed that E was conducting some 4C. 
ditional research in the area of perceptu? 
judgment, and a brief individual expel 
ment would be conducted in a few weeks 
For identification purposes and to assur 
anonymity, Ss were asked to write down 
a four digit number, given a choice of us 


ing the last four digits in their telephone 


z 5 e 
number, social security number or colleg 


LD. number. All Ss identified themselves 

by one of these choices. ed 
The four digit number which appe? 

on the cover of the test booklet wa]? 
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transcribed to the TMT. Subsequently, Ss 
were asked to write the same identifica- 
tion number on the TMT when it was re- 
administered for the purposes of a test- 
retest correlation. 

The Barron inkblot forms and TMT 
were separated and code numbers were 
assigned to each. Of the 110 Ss tested 
originally, 40 Ss were selected on the 
basis of their scores on the TMT, This 
produced 20 Ss in the D-H category and 
20 Ss in the N-P category. The inkblot 
responses of these 40 Ss were then scored 
by E, who was unaware of Ss scores on 
the TMT. After scoring the TMT and 
Barron inkblots, Æ returned to the indi- 
vidual classes to recruit the 40 Ss selected 
to participate in the time estimation ex- 
periment. Appointments were thereby 
arranged at such times that Ss had no 
pressing obligations. 

. Second session: The 40 Ss were tested 
individually on a simple time estimation 
task. Each was brought into a relatively 
quiet cubicle and seated across the table 
from E. A screen in the center of the 
table prevented S from observing E's data 
sheet and recording apparatus, a chrono- 
scope calibrated in centiseconds. All Ss 
Were given the following instructions: 

I would like to find out how well you can esti- 
mate the passage of time. First, I will announce 
the time interval to be estimated (i.e., I will say 
30, 60, or 180 seconds). After I say ‘Start’ 
please close the telegraph key and hold it closed 
until you feel that the appropriate amount of 
lime has elapsed, then, release the key. You 
May use any system or method that you think 
Will give you the most accurate result. 

The time intervals were each presented 
ten times in a random order with a ten- 
Second inter-trial interval. 

. Third session: The TMT was readmin- 
istered two weeks after the time estima- 
tion series to the same 110 Ss. Ss were 
told that Æ needed some additional data 
for the completion of his research and 
Would appreciate their cooperation for 
the last time in retaking the TMT. The 
Same administration instructions were 
read aloud by E and Ss were instructed 
to write down the same identification 
number upon completion of the TMT. 


Results 
Careful inspection of the data showed 
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that the Barron inkblots were not consist- 
ently graduated in terms of their M- 
evocative power. Some Ss who had a low 
M threshold did not respond to the subse- 
quent inkblot or inkblots with human 
movement percepts. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to utilize as a second index of the 
M tendency the total number of M re- 
sponses for each S. In addition, a third 
index was introduced by counting the 
total number of omissions (no responses) 
in each inkblot series, since it was assum- 
ed there might be a difference between 
the D-H group and the N-P group in this 
respect. 

Compared to the reported correlation 
between M threshold in the Barron ink- 
blots and the total number of M in the 
Rorschach (Singer et al., 1956), the corre- 
lation in the present experiment between 
M threshold score and the number of M 
on the Barron Test was -.64 (p = .001). 
Because the M threshold score and the 
total number of M responses were related, 
both measures of M productivity were 
used. 

The results indicated that Ss in the 
D-H group had a higher M threshold and 
fewer M responses than N-P Ss. Three 
t-tests were performed to determine 
whether the differences between M 
threshold, the mean number of M respon- 
ses, and the mean number of omissions 
for the two groups were statistically sig- 
nificant. The D-H and N-P groups differed 
significantly in M threshold (t=3.20,p< 
(01) and total number of M responses (t= 
3.85, p <.01), with N-P Ss having a lower 
M threshold and more M responses. The 
mean number of omissions for the two 
groups was not statistically significant. 

The second part of this study involved 
an attempt to assess the relationship be- 
tween temporal orientation and the abil- 
ity to estimate the passage of time inter- 
vals of 30, 60 and 180 seconds. However, 
Ss in the D-H group were fairly accurate 
in their time estimates (mean estimates 
were 30.89, 61.38, and 178.66 seconds) 
while N-P Ss overestimated the passage of 
time (mean estimates were 33.79, 67.80 
and 192.58 seconds). In order to deter- 
mine whether the differences in the time 
estimates between the two groups were 
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significant three f-tests were again per- 
fórmed. No significant difference was 
found between the mean time estimates 
of the D-H group and N-P group for the 
30-second interval; however, the differ- 
ences for the 60-second (t = 1.89, p < 
.01) and 180-second intervals (t = 4.20, p 
X 01) were both significant. 

A further analysis of the data showed 
there were no significant sex differences 
for M responses and time estimates. In 
addition, to determine the reliability of 
scores on Knapp's TMT a test-retest cor- 
relation was computed based on a sample 
size of 96. The results of this computa- 
tion produced a test-retest correlation of 
.57 (p <.001). 


Discussion 
The results seemed to support the 
hypothesis that Ss who prefer to concep- 
tualize time in slow or static terms report 
seeing relatively more human movement 
in the Barron inkblots, while those who 
prefer to conceptualize time in terms of 
swift or dynamic movement display a 
paucity of human movement responses. 
That the Dynamic-Hasty individual would 
under-estimate the passage of time was 
the other hypothesis tested in this study. 
However, an infpection of the results 
showed that the D-H Ss were very accu- 
rate in their perception of the three time 
intervals. The N-P Ss, on the other hand, 
over-estimated to a significant degree two 
out of three time intervals (60 and 180 
seconds). 
It will be noted that time estimation 
scores obtained by the method of produc- 
„tion, as used in this experiment, reflect 
not only $'s perception of duration but 
also his capacity for motor-impulse inhi- 
bition. The anticipated difficulty with 
motor-impulse inhibition was not mani- 
fested by the D-H group in their percep- 
tion of the time intervals. However, the 
overestimates by the N-P group may be 
due to the possibility that these Ss fill in 
the empty time intervals with some sort 
of mental activity. This may take the 
form of reminiscence, futuristic planning, 
etc. The probability of a S engaging in 
such cognitive activity is likely to depend 
on his propensity to engage in fantasy be- 
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havior. It will be remembered that Knapp 
and Lapuc (1965) found introversive ten- 
dencies associated with a preference for 
passive-oceanic time images. There is also 
considerable evidence that impulsivity is 
associated with a low level of fantasy be- 
havior (Singer, 1966). In addition, the 
evidence is clear that unfilled time inter- 
vals seem longer than intervals during 
which S is engaged in some cognitive or 
motor task. 

The significant differences observed in 
the perception of human M responses and 
time intervals between D-H and N-P Ss 


draws attention to the importance of | 


temporal orientation in experimental in- 
vestigations. Kanpp’s device appears to be 
a very provocative one for the evaluation 
of attitudes dealing with macroscopic as- 
pects of life orientation. Knapp (1960) 
notes that the mastery and management 
of time in large degree determines the ef- 
fectiveness with which the individual is 
able to cope with Æ. Meerloo (1950) em- 
phasizes that the particular way in which 
an individual views time is closely associ- 
ated with the structure of his character 
and the nature of his pathology. Yet, de- 
spite the obvious importance of the time 
sense in man there have been compara 
tively few studies of individual differ- 
ences in time awareness. 


Individuals operate according to spè 
cific temporal frames of reference, which 
may be largely a reflection of their per 
sonality. Consequently, it seems feasible 
that individuals whose temporal orienta 
tion is characterized by the Dynamic 
Hasty type are characterologically and de- 
velopmentally different from individuals 
whose temporal orientation reflects 
Naturalistic-Passive tendencies. The ef 
fects of different home atmospheres on 
the development of temporal orientation 
appears to be a very promising area e 
future investigation. It would be interes 
ing to examine the developmental ante 
cedents of people who view time as à Ld 
loping horseman as opposed to those W 
View it as a quiet, motionless ocean. a 
even more provocative study would be? 
investigate the conceptions of time in i 
ferent cultures. One wonders whethe 
there might be a connection between 


technology developed by the culture. 
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The Holtzman Inkblot Technique as a Measure of Perceptual Development 
in Mental Retardation ' 
JON D. SWARTZ, CHARLES C. CLELAND, CLIFFORD J. DREW, 


and DONALD B. WITZKE 
The University of Texas at Austin 


Summary: To investigate the relationships between mental age and scores from the Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique (HIT), 96 mentally retarded and normal Ss comprising four criterion 1Q-groups 
ranging in IQ from 34 to 106 were tested. Each group was matched for sex and chronological age. 
Results revealed consistent monotonic changes with IQ level for six HIT variables, including four 
that previously had proved to be reliable and meaningful indices of perceptual development. These 
results provide strong support for these HIT variables as indices of perceptual development and 
confirm the nature and direction of this development. 


Recent studies with the Holtzman Ink- 
blot Technique (HIT) have been reported 
which offer evidence for several HIT vari- 
ables as indices of perceptual develop- 
ment level (Thorpe & Swartz, 1965, 
1966; Swartz, Lara Tapia, & Thorpe, 
1967). The initial study, working within 
the framework of developmental theory 
as advanced by Heinz Werner (1957) and 
proceeding from the findings of earlier 
studies with the Rorschach, reported 
analyses of several HIT variables indicat- 
ing steadily increasing mean scores across 
five separate normal criterion age-groups 
covering an age range of 5 to 19 years. 
The consistent monotonic age trends 
found principally in five variables — 
Form Appropriateness, Form 
Definiteness, Integration, Movement, 
and Human — were in keeping with the 
sequence of perceptual development out- 
lined by Werner: progression along a 
continuum of increasing differentiation 
and integration. Specifically, results 
showed an increase, with age, of re- 
sponses involving an articulated and 
definite form quality, as contrasted with 
vague and amorphous form responses, 
and an increase in form-appropriate re- 
sponses characterized by the adequate 
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Education and Welfare. The authors appreciate the 
assistance of Victor Hinojosa and Nita Eanes for 
their help in data tabulation, and Wayne H. 


Holtzman for his helpful comments on an earlier 
draft of the paper. 


organization of separate blot areas. 


A follow-up study (Thorpe & Swartz, 
1966), which involved a partial repli- 
cation of the first, was conducted on more 
clearly defined age groups which covered 
a large portion of the age range studied in 
the earlier investigation. The HIT was 
administered individually to 360 Ss 
derived from a larger sample being studied 
longitudinally in Austin, Texas, in three 
criterion age groups with mean CAs of 
6.7, 9.7, and 12.7 years. Analyses of eight 
selected HIT variables obtained on these 
three groups provided striking confir- 
mation of the earlier findings. Despite 
marked geographical differences in the 
age population sampled, the mean scores 
of the same five HIT development? 
indices for the age-groups in the secon 
study defined almost linear interpolations 
of those found for the age-groups 1n m 
earlier study. Further, analyses of t 
systematic shifts with age in the pane 
of intercorrelations among the sever? 
HIT scores were interpreted as support 
ing the concept of a hierarchial wi 
gration of perceptual functioning wi 
increasing age. 

A third study (Swartz, et al, 1967) P 
vided intercultural validation for s 
developmental trends observed in Ei 
studies described above. In this invest” 
gation 300 normal Mexican school chi 
ren living in Mexico City were divi 
into criterion age-groups with mean "ie 
of 6.7, 9.7, and 12.7 years, as in d 
Thorpe and Swartz (1966) study- d | 
group contained 50 males and 50 fema! 
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Analyses of variance revealed age-group 
differences beyond the .001 level of sig- 
nificance for 8 of the 11 variables studied, 
with 7 showing consistent monotonic 
increases with age. Five of these seven 
variables Form Appropriateness, 
Form Definiteness, Movement, Inte- 
gration, and Human — were those which 
had proved to be reliable and meaningful 
indices of perceptual development in the 
earlier studies in the United States. 

. These studies taken together provide 
strong support for the view that certain 
HIT variables provide reliable indices of 
developmental changes in cognitive 
organization. The nature of these changes 
and the particular variables reflecting 
this change strongly support Werner's 
(1957) notion that cognitive development 
proceeds along lines of increasing differ- 
entiation and integration. As summar- 
ized by Gamble (1971), (in these studies) 

the consistency of findings with respect 
to theoretically relevant and develop- 
mentally meaningful conceptions is note- 
worthy (in press)". 
he purpose of the present study is to 
test the generality of the findings of the 
earlier studies using relatively small 
groups of mentally retarded and normal 
individuals classified on the basis of 
mental rather than chronological age. 


Based upon the genetic theory of Werner, 
It was hypothesized that: (1) mental 
Tetardates of low mental age will show 
less differentiation and integration in the 
Structure of their HIT responses than 
mental retardates of higher mental age; 
2) mental retardates will show less dif- 
ferrentiation and integration in the struc- 
ture of their HIT responses than normal 
Ss of the same CA but higher mental 
ages; and, in fact, (3) mean scores of five 
Selected HIT variables — Form Appro- 
Priateness, Form  Definiteness, Inte- 
Bration, Movement, and Human — will 
Produce a developmental ordering of 
m age as defined in the present 
y. 


Method 
Subjects 
The 96 Ss employed in the present 
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study were selected from the HIT stan- 
dardization samples of mentally retarded 
and normal children and adults 
(Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 
1961) in order to comprise four criterton 
IQ-groups of 24 Ss each. The groups 
ranged in IQ from 34 to 106 (mean = 
70.7), and an interval of at least ten IQ 
points separated each group. Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
IQs were the basis for assigning Ss to the 
four groups. There were 12 males and 12 
females in each group and the groups 
were matched for chronological age. The 
mentally retarded Ss in Groups I, II, and 
III, originally from the Austin State 
School, Austin, Texas, and the Wood- 
ward State Hospital and School, Wood- 
ward, Iowa, were all of the familial or 
undifferentiated type of mental de- 
ficiency. Group IV, composed of normal 
Ss, was included in order to cover the full 
testable spectrum of intelligence levels: 
from severely retarded Ss to those of 
average measured intelligence. Detailed 
descriptions of the groups are given in 
Table 1. 


Procedure 
Form B of the HIT had been adminis- 
tered individually to all Ss in each of the 
four IQ groups. Chronological age 
robably is the best representative of 
developmental level for large samples of 
normal populations within several age 
ranges. This is not the case, however, 
when one is dealing with mental retar- 
dates, psychotics, or other psychiatrically 
impaired groups, or when relatively small 
samples are used. In such cases mental 
age, IQ scores or some other form of esti- 
mating developmental level are indicated. 
Since most of the Ss in the HIT standard- 
ization program who had been tested for 
intelligence received either the California 
Test of Mental Maturity or the WISC 
rather than the Stanford Binet, WISC IQ 
scores were used for mE into cri- 

ion groups in the present study. 

Of V 2 enda HIT variables, 10 
— Location, Form Definiteness, Form 
Appropriateness, Color, Shading, Move- 
ment, Pathognomic Verbalization, Inte- 
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Table 1 
Means and Ranges for Age and IQ of the Four Criterion IQ-Groups 


gration, Human, and Animal — were 
selected for analysis on the basis of earlier 
HIT studies, cited above. Detailed scor- 
ing procedures for these variables are 
given in Holtzman, et al. (1961). 
Although the earlier studies of age trends 
in HIT scores did not find all 10 of these 
variables to reflect developmental 
changes, they were included for analysis 
in the present study for exploratory 
purposes in view of the use of a design 
based on mental rather than chrono- 
logical age, because of the use of an ab- 
normal rather than normal § population, 
and because of earlier work on the struc- 
tural aspects of perception at different 
levels of mental deficiency using the Ror- 
schach (Rosenblatt & Solomon, 1954). 

In the collection of the HIT protocols 
Es were instructed to follow closely the 
standardized procedures for adminis- 
tration, thus reducing to a minimum 
possible E influences. Each E scored his 
own protocols; the protocols then were 
routinely check-scored by a second highly 
experienced scorer. Protocols with less 
than 10 responses were excluded from the 
study, although a statistical correction for 
number of rejections was performed on 
each variable before analysis. 


Results and Discussion 
A two-way classification (sex-by-IQ 
level) fixed effects analysis of variance 
was employed to test main and inter- 
action effects on the summary scores of 


Mean CA 
(years) 
18.3 
18.4 
178 
18.5 
18.3 


—— 


CA Range 
(years) 


the 10 HIT variables selected for 
analysis. Because of the relatively large 
number of inkblots rejected by mental 
retardates (mean = 13.6 across R 
groups I, II, and III) in taking the 45- 
card test, it was necessary, prior to the 
analysis of the data, to correct the scores 
on seven of the inkbot variables. The 
scores on three HIT variables — Form 
Appropriateness (FA), Form pe 
ness (FD), and Pathognomic Mer i- 
zation (V), — routinely are corrected Yi 
Rejection (R). In the development of the 
HIT (Holtzman, et al, 1961), intercorre: 
lations and factor analyses were Cari 
out on four samples using several Due 
tive ways of correcting the rejected car r 
as well as including variables in the m 
score form. This methodological study 
indicated that the factorial content Ee 
significantly with method of c" 
concerning Rejection in only these v 
variables. A rejection is scored Tw | 
during the administration of the HIT, d 
S fails to give a response to a card. A cs 
crease in rejections results in a decreas á 
scores on most other variables. In orden 
assess accurately group differences = 
individual variables, these scores ae 
corrected in a manner which results eee 
accurate approximation of ae hadi 
scores would have been if each * ite 
responded to the rejected cards in ne 
same manner as he did to the others. ae 
method of correction employed Y an 
corrected score (CS) by the follo | 


nd 
EEE ae 
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Table 2 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Significance Levels for the 
Criterion IQ-Groups on 10 HIT Variables 


Variable 


Form 
Appropriateness*** 

Form Definiteness 
Integration*** 
Movement** 

Human* 

Color 

Shading 

Location 

Pathognomic 


Verbalization*** 


Animal* 
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Criterion IQ-Groups 


i 80.5 
21.7 15.0 
34 5.5 
3.1 4.2 
21.8 31.1 
11.2 16.2 
14.7 17.0 
8.3 8.4 
17.2 21.9 
15.0 12.1 
82 8.8 
6.3 5.9 
35.8 32.5 
22.2 17.3 
1.5 

1.6 

254 


p Significant effect beyond the .05 level in the analysis of variance. 
A Significant effect beyond the .01 level in the analysis of variance. 
* Significant effect beyond the .001 level in the analysis of variance. 


formula: CS 49 
(45-R) 
po of rejections in a protocol and S is 
E n uncorrected score. Unlike other pos- 
il ae correction methods, the adopted pro- 
ce ure yields scores which differ only 
E from the scores obtained when the 
d 2 er of rejections is small. Following 
^ Se corrections, analyses of variance were 
omputed for each of the 10 variables. 


S where R is the total 


Although no significant sex differences 
or sex-by-IQ interactions were found, the 
analyses of variance yielded IQ-group dif- 
ferences for 6 of the 10 variables: Form 
Appropriateness, Movement, Pathognomic 
Verbalization, Integration, Human, and 
Animal. The means, standard deviations, 
and significance levels for each variable 
for each of the four IQ-groups are pre- 
sented in Table 2. 
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Inspection of the figures in Table 2 
reveals that four variables — Form 
Appropriateness, Movement, Inte- 


gration, and Human — show steadily 
increasing mean scores across the four 
IQ-groups while the other two variables 
yielding significant results — Patho- 
gnomic Verbalization and Animal — 
show steadily decreasing mean scores 
across the four groups. The consistent 
and meaningful developmental ordering 
of the four criterion groups by all six of 
these variables gives striking confirm- 
ation of the results of the earlier studies of 
changes in HIT scores with increasing 
developmental level. 


The findings for Form Appropriate- 
ness and Integration are entirely in keep- 
ing with at least part of Werner’s concept 
of developmental change: an increase 
with developmental level of form appro- 
priateness responses characterized by an 
adequate organization of separate blot 
areas. Although the significant develop- 
mental changes observed for the Move- 
ment and Human variables are not 
readily derived from Werner’s develop- 
mental principles, these findings are 
entirely in keeping with the earlier HIT 
studies and also are similar to empirical 
results found in a number of Rorschach 
studies. It is suggested here, therefore, 
that the perception of human percepts in 
Movement, as an integral part of an 
inkblot response, is an expression of the 
integrative aspects of perceptual develop- 
ment. It has been found that the greater 
part of the total Integration score on the 
HIT consists of functional integration, 
i.e., the integration of blot areas by means 
of interactive movement (T horpe, 1960). 
This finding, together with the steadily 
decreasing mean scores for Animal in the 
present study (possibly due to the advent 
of the more mature human response), 
strongly argues for the interpretation of 
the perception of human interactive 
movement as an expression of integrative 
perceptual functions. 

Of the five HIT variables predicted to 
show a significant developmental 
ordering of mental age, only Form 
Definiteness did not. With the exception 
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of the finding for Group II, however, a | 


developmental trend in the predicted 
direction does seem indicated with mean 
scores of 74.1, 78.8, and 80.5 for Groups 
I, II, and IV, respectively.(Because of the 
sample sizes employed, a detailed case by 
case inspection of the raw data was 
carried out. It was discovered that two 
extremely deviant cases in Group I and II 
were the cause of the apparent discrep- 
ancy in Group II. When these cases were 
dropped and the data reanalyzed, results 
showed monotonic increases for Form 
Definiteness across the four groups.) 


The highly significant linear decrease 
in scores on Pathognomic Verbalization 
is consistent with the results of past Ror- 
schach and HIT studies which have 
shown a general decrease of bizarre and 
autistic responses with age. A recent study 
(Swartz, 1969) of shifts in the qualitative 
categories of this variable with age 
showed that not only do mental retardates 
produce more verbalizations classified as 
queer, autistic logic, and absurd, but that 
when children were matched for sex and 
total pathognomic verbalization score, 
with increasing age there was a signill- 
cant decrease in the number of children 
giving autistic and absurd responses. 


The lack of significant developmental 
trends for the remaining variables is not 
surprising. Although Thorpe and Swartz 
initially (1965) found an overall increase 
in shading scores with CA, their subse: 
quent reports (Thorpe & Swartz, 1966; 
Swartz, et al, 1967) filed to confirm this 
finding. The current mean shading scores 
at each mental age level are comparable 
to the younger children initially studied. 
Although previous research has osi 
age differences for Color (Thorpe 
Swartz, 1965, 1966; Swartz, et al, 1967), 
these studies all employed large samples 
of normal children tested across wide 
ranges of CA; and neither the mean on 
scores at each age level nor the age-curves 
observed for these scores were po 
parable across the several samples. The 
current mean Color scores are mo 
typical either of very young non 
children or else of young normal adults, 
Recently, Sanders, Holtzman, P 


EER. 


NF 
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Swartz (1968) have pointed out the pres- 
ence of different developmental trends for 
the elements of the HIT Color score and 
the lack of any significant inter- 
correlations among these elements for 
very young children. Scores on Location 
had proved significant in the initial study 
only, and previous research had revealed 
that changes in Location scores should be 
viewed in terms of concomitant changes 
in scores on other variables such as Form 
Appropriateness and Form Definiteness. 
Thus, as with the Color variable, 
Location scores are more appropriately 
analyzed as parts of configural scoring 
patterns involving several HIT variables 
simultaneously. 

_ In conclusion, the results of the present 
investigation are interpreted as providing 
strong support for the several HIT scores 
as indices of perceptual development as 
defined by Werner, and as confirming the 
nature and direction of this development 
as determined by the earlier investi- 
gations. 
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Sexual and Aggressive Fantasies in Violent and Non-Violent Prison Inmates’ 


BENJAMIN BEIT-HALLAHMI? 
Michigan State University 


Summary: 


It was hypothesized that violent inmates who refrain from disciplinary violations while 


in prison would express more fantasy aggression compared to violent inmates with discipline prob- 
lems and to well disciplined, non-violent inmates. It was also hypothesized that sexual fantasies 


would be positively correlated with aggressive fant: 


asies in the whole group. 65 inmates at a state 


prison, classified on the basis of criminal history and prison discipline, took a fantasy Questionnaire 
(FQ) and an Experimental TAT booklet (ETAT. The results did not support the first hypothesis, 
though the differences were in the predicted direction. The second hypothesis was fully supported. 


Studies of the relationship between 
“overt” and "fantasy" aggression in 
groups of actually violent persons are still 
rare. Some studies have been done with 

uvenile delinquents Men 1966; 
Megargee & Cook, 1967) and one was 
done with army prisioners (Stone, 1956). 
The relationship between aggression in 
fantasy and aggressive behavior in adult 
criminals, especially repeaters, has not 
been studied. 

Meyer (1967) claimed that habitually 
violent prisoners who refrain from violent 
actions while in prison are actually 
restraining themselves. He showed that 
such inmates had a higher blood pressure 
level compared to other violent offenders 
who did not refrain from violence while 
in prison. The higher blood pressure level 
was interpreted to reflect the reaction to 
inhibition of habitual aggression. 

Barclay (1969, 1970) and Clark (1953) 
demonstrated a connection between 
sexual and aggressive fantasies following 
an external arousal event. They showed 
the connection existing in both directions 
of arousal, i.e., whether the arousal was 
sexual or aggressive the result was an in- 
crease in both aggressive and sexual 
fantasies. 

Following the findings and logic of 


1 Based on a doctoral dissertation submitted to 
Michigan State University. The author wishes to 
acknowledge his debt to the chairman of his doctoral 
guidance committee, Dr. A. I. Rabin. Thanks are 
also due Drs. R. A. Zucker, A. M. Barclay, and B. 
P. Karon, for their help with the research. Dr. 
Zucker also read earlier drafts of this article. The 
cooperation of the Michigan Department of Correc- 
tions and Dr. F. J. Pesetsky is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


2 Now at the University of Michigan. 


both Meyer (1967) and Barclay (1969), 
the present study was designed to answer 
the following questions: (1) If the inhi- 
bition of aggression in habitually violent 
inmates is expressed in higher blood pres- 
sure, will it also be expressed in higher 
level of aggressive fantasies? (2) Will the 
increase in aggressive fantasies be accom- 
panied by a similar increase in sexual 
fantasies? 

Accordingly, it has been predicted that 
those violent offenders who are “wel 
behaved” inside the prison would report 
and produce more aggressive and sexual 
fantasies compared to those violent offen- 
ders who run afoul of prison disciplinary 
regulations and to non-violent offenders 
without a disciplinary record. 


Method 

Instruments 

Fantasy questionnaire (FQ). The FQ | 
has been developed on the basis of similar | 
ones, authored by Singer and Antrobus 
(1966) and Wagman (1968). With the 
permission of the above authors, about 
items previously used by them were cont: 
bined with original items written by the 
present writer, to comprise a questi: 
naire which included 136 items, divide 
into 17 scales. Only two scales, Sex ko 
Aggression, were used in the presen! | 
study. 1 
Experimental TAT (ETAT). The 0 
includes five pictures, and S is instruct 
to tell a structured story in writing d 
response to each picture by answering. af 
standard experimental TA 
questions. (Atkinson, 1958). 


| 
ERAS i as 
An initial group of ten pictures w 
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presented to six judges, male graduate 
students in psychology, with the instruc- 


* tions to rank the pictures according to 


their sexual and aggressive arousal poten- 
tial. They were also asked to select the 
two most "neutral" pictures. On the 
basis of the judges’ ratings, five pictures 
were selected. One was classified as 
neutral (picture T), and one as High 
Sexual (picture B), one as Moderate 
Sexual (picture C), and one as High 
Aggressive (picture W) and one as 
Moderate Aggressive (picture A). Pic- 
tures C and W were used by Kalin, 


- McClelland and Kahn (1965). The order 


in which the five pictures appeared in the 
ETAT booklet was randomized to con- 
trol position effects. 

The scenes shown in the pictures are 
described below: 

Picture T. — A young man sitting on 
a chair in what looks like a farm yard, 
playing a trumpet. Behind him a large 
tree, a fence and a house. 

Picture B. — A young man and a 
young woman on a beach, dressed in 
Swimsuits only. The girl is lying on her 
back and the man is sitting behind her. 

Picture C. — A man and a woman, 
fully dressed and with overcoats, looking 
at each other, walking together on a side- 
walk. 

Picture W. — A white man seen from 


the back is looking towards a group of 


blacks. He may be running. There is also 
a photographer (white), whose head is 
fiip 

icture A. — A group of young men in 
p looks like a dormitory Nott One of 
i em, who looks a little older, talking. At 
east one of those listening is black. 


| Subjects 


: 


Ss for the present study were inmates 
(s Hm State Prison of Su Michigan 
PSM). Ss were under 50 years of age, 
E an IQ of at least 90. They had 
SMS at least two prison terms (i.e., for 
elonies), and they had served at least 18 
months at SPSM. 
4 The following offenses were used to 
assify inmates as violent: Murder First 
il *gree, Murder Second Degree, Man- 
aughter, Kidnapping, Assault with 
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Intent to Commit Gross Bodily Harm 
Less Than Murder, Assault with Intent 
to Commit Murder, Felonious Assault, 
Assault with Intent to Rob and Steal, 
Armed Robbery. 

The following offenses were used to 
classify inmates as non-violent: Uttering 
and Publishing, Forgery, Larceny from 
Building, Simple Larceny, Possession of 
Burglary Tools, Entering without Break- 
ing, Breaking and Entering. The in- 
mates' internal prison files were checked 
for evidence of disciplinary actions against 
them. Such actions are initiated as a 
result of violations of prison regulations 
which range from possession of contra- 
band to fights with other inmates. 
Inmates with a known history of psychi- 
atric hospitalization or homosexual 
activities were eliminated. 

On the basis of the initial classification 
as violent or non-violent and the presence 
or absence of prison disciplinary reports, 
the Ss were classified into one of three 
groups: 

1. Violent offenders with disciplinary 
reports (VV). 

2. Violent offenders without disciplin- 
ary reports (VN). 

3. Non-violent offenders without disci- 
plinary reports (NV). 

65 completed both the FQ and the 
ETAT. Those 65 were divided according 
to groups, as follows: 

1. 11 white and 13 black Ss (group 


VV). 
2. 10 white and 11 black Ss (group 


VN). 

3. 11 white and 19 black Ss (group 
NV). 

Procedure 

The instruments were administered to 
the 65 Ss in four groups. In two of the 
groups the FQ was administered first and 
in the other two the ETAT was adminis- 
tered first. 

The instructions were read by the 
investigator, who was present in the room 
to answer additional questions and make 
sure that instructions were followed. The 
group sessions took place in one of the 
classrooms in the Academic School at 
SPSM. When the completed materials 
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were returned to E, each inmate received 
two packets of cigarettes. 
Scoring the FO 

The FQ answer sheets were 
mechanically scored and the data were 
transformed to punched cards. 

To test the internal consistency of the 
FQ, a separate scoring was done for the 
even-numbered items (41 items) and for 
the odd-numbered items (41 items). The 
correlation between the two scores was 
.907 (p « .001). 

Items on the FQ were responded to on 
a five point scale. The range of total 
scores was 2 to 172. 


Scoring the ETAT 

After reviewing the responses to 
picture T (neutral), it was realized that 
the picture served as a strong stimulus for 
achievement imagery but otherwise was 
truly neutral. Sexual imagery was found 
only in two cases, and aggressive imagery 
only in one. It was then decided to drop 
the responses to picture T from the 
analysis of results related to the hypothe- 
ses, and it was scored separately on 
Achievement, according to the Mc- 
Clelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell 
(1958) system. 


Responses to pictures A, W, B and C 
were rated on a five point scale for Sex 
and Aggression, according to the scoring 
system developed by Barclay (1967). 
Reliability correlations were .925 for Sex 
ratings and .975 for Aggression ratings, 


both significant well beyond the .001 
level. 


Previous studies (Kagan & Lesser, 
1961; Murstein, 1963) have shown that 
the length of a TAT story may affect its 
content ratings considerably. For this 
reason, it was decided to check for the 
possible influence of this factor in the 
present study. The correlations between 
the number of words in the stories and the 
Sex score for all four pictures was .43 
(significant at the .01 level). Productivity 
on stories in turn correlated with IQ, 
.338. To control for the effects of story 
length on scores, a corrected score was 
created by dividing the raw score for each 
story by the number of words in the story. 
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These corrected scores were used in test- 
ing the hypotheses. 


Results 


Hypotheses 

Hypotheses 1. Ss who have a history 
of violent offenses but no record of disci- 
plinary problems inside the prison 
(Group 2 or VN) will report more 
aggressive fantasies on the FQ, and will 
produce more aggressive fantasies on the 
ETAT compared to Ss in group 1 (VV), 
who have a history of both violent offen- 
ses and disciplinary problems, and to $s 
in group 3 (NV), with non-violent history ; 
and no disciplinary record. 

Hypothesis 2. Frequency of 
aggressive fantasies will be positively 
correlated with frequency of sexual fanta- 
sies, both on the FQ and the ETAT. 

Hypothesis 1 was tested by one-way | 
analyses of variance comparing the 
Aggression scores of all three groups 
(VV, VN and NV) on both the FQ and 
the ETAT. The means and standard 
deviations for all three groups on the two 
dependent measures are shown in Table 


Despite the fact that the results were in 
the predicted direction, both of the 
analyses of variance failed to reach sig- 
nificance. In the case of the FQ scores, 
= .964 and in the case of the ETAT j 
scores, F = .444. j 

Hypothesis 2 was tested by computing 
product-moment correlations between the 
FQ Sex scale and the FQ Aggression 
scale; and then between the ETAT tota 
Sex score and the ETAT total Aggression 
score. The correlation between the 7 
Sex and Aggression scales was - i 
.001) The correlation between t 
ETAT Sex and Aggression scores was ' 
(p < .001). M 

In addition, there was also a E 
over" effect on the ETAT pictures In d 
forms of aggressive imagery in respo 
to a sexual picture, and vice versa. Mo j 
over, the correlations between total. > 
and Aggression scores and the Achiev' 


ment scores for picture T were -1 F A 
Sex and Achievement, and ue of 


Aggression and Achievement, 
which failed to reach significance. Mo) 


| 
J 
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of the correlations between Achievement 
scores on picture T and Sex and Aggres- 
sion scores on the other four pictures were 
of the same order of magnitude, and none 
of them reached significance. 

The three groups were also compared 
on the Sex and Aggression scores for the 
four ETAT pictures separately. Out of 
the eight scores, one case showed a sig- 
nificant difference: on the Sex score for 
Picture W, an analysis of variance pro- 
duced an F ratio of 3.403 (significant at 
the -05 level). The highest mean score in 
this case was of group VN. This finding 
can be seen as supporting the thinking 
behind both hypotheses. 


Discussion 

Ss were classified into three levels of 
| agression on the basis of their past 
a cipal history and their more recent 
Biiplinary record inside the prison. 
Eipeiheus 1 tested the differences 
E a and VN, assuming that the 
: 5 int showed by the VN Ss inside the 
P son will affect their responses to the 
Eo and the ETAT. The results on both 
Eo Im n were in the predicted direc- 

ON Vx not statistically significant. 
on tei al he to achieve clear-cut results 
Surprisito the first hypothesis is not too 
this TEY M s Previn studies “4 
: o Megargee an 
pe UE who had reviewed the liter- 
ee ing with the relationship of fan- 
Rasy aggression to actual behavior, 
E studies have generally found 
Bean Significant relationships or sig- 
E. irect ones [p. 48] > In addition, 
(RR à great deal of diversity and con- 
1ctory results in the literature, related 
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Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Aggression Scores on FQ and ETAT 


to the variety of instruments and popu- 
lations. 

We can only speculate as to the pos- 
sible effects of the interaction and the dif- 
ferences between the two instruments in 
this study. On the FQ we presented the $ 
with ready-made themes, while on the 
ETAT he was asked to produce his own 
stories. There is a clear difference in the 
fantasy level: the ETAT is less structured 
and, compared to the FQ, closer to the 
internal “primary” fantasy. 

The FQ was more sensitive to long- 
term tendencies in actual behavior since 
the two more violent groups were higher 
on the FQ Aggression scale. The ETAT 
was more sensitive to long-term tenden- 
cies in fantasy, since the non-violent 
group was higher on Aggression, com- 
pared to the other two groups combined. 

Our second hypothesis was clearly sup- 
ported. In addition to the positive corre- 
lations between Sex and Aggression 
measures on both the FQ and the ETAT, 
there was a "crossover" in terms of a 
greater likelihood that sexual imagery 
would be elicited on aggressive pictures, 
and aggressive imagery on sexual pic- 
tures. The only significant difference on a 
single score was on the Sex score to 
picture W, a clearly “aggressive” picture. 

This positive correlation was not found 
between Sex or Aggression and the third 
motive scored, REEERE. Thus, the 
results cannot be explained by the general 
drive level, or “Big D” (Hull, 1943) 
approach. If we assume a general expres- 
siveness rather than a specific drive 
combination, we should expect a positive 
correlation with Achievement scores. 
What we have may be a bond between sex 
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and aggression, the more "primitive" 
drives which, in turn, are unrelated to the 
expression of achievement, a social drive. 
All previous studies showing the sex- 
a gen connection were conducted 
with college populations, and all of them 
used an arousal technique as part of the 
experimental procedure (Barclay 1969, 
1970). No arousal procedure has been 
used in this study, except the instruments 
themselves. It remains to be seen if this 
correlation will appear without special 
arousal techniques in other populations. 


Summary 

Two instruments, a fantasy question- 
naire (FQ) and an experimental TAT 
(ETAT) were administered to 65 state 
prison inmates, divided into three groups 
on the basis of their past history of violent 
crimes and their more recent history of 
discipline problems inside the prison. 

It was hypothesized that restraint in 
prison behavior in a group of habitually 
violent inmates will be reflected in more 
aggressive fantasies in this group, com- 
pared to other violent inmates who did 
not show such restraint. It was also 
hypothesized that sexual and aggressive 
fantasies will be positively correlated. 

The data regarding the first hypothesis 
were in the predicted direction but the dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant. 
The second hypothesis was unequivocally 
supported. 

he finge were discussed in light of 
the research literature and the nature of 
the two instruments. 
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Predicting Aggression and Withdrawal in Children 
with the Draw-A-Person and Bender Gestalt? 
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Summary: This study compared the Draw-A-Person and Bender-Gestalt tests with behav- 
ioral observation and self-rating in the prediction of withdrawal and aggression. 49 third- 
grade male Aggressive, Withdrawn and Control Ss were classified by each method. Aggressive 
Ss produced a higher rate of aggression indexes, but Withdrawal Ss did not produce a higher 
rate of withdrawal indexes, Projective testing yielded a higher rate of correct group classifi- 
cation than behavioral observation or self-rating. 


The present study focused on the dif- 
ferential ability of the Bender-Gestalt 
(B-G) and Draw-A-Person Test (DAP), 


. compared with self-description and brief 


behavioral observation, to correctly iden- 
tify a group of aggressive, withdrawn and 
normal Ss, The DAP and B-G have been 
used here as predictive instruments be- 
cause of their ease of administration, 
minimal time expenditure and objective 
Scoring, which have contributed to their 


- widespread application and popularity in 


clinical and educational settings. 

Studies using the DAP as the single 
predictive instrument have found signifi- 
cant relationships between emotional in- 
dicators on human figure drawings and 
withdrawal or aggressive behavior in chil- 
dren (Koppitz, 1966; McHugh, 1966). 
The B-G has been successful in discrimi- 
nating between “maladjusted” and “well- 
adjusted” children by means of various 
emotional indicators (Byrd, 1956; 
Koppitz, 1964). This study attempted to 
establish quantifiable definitions of cri- 
teria for withdrawal and aggressive cate- 
Bories, rather than employ the vague cri- 


terion of “maladjustment.” 


1 


As the use of projective techniques has 
been criticized as being less effective than 
more direct methods of assessment (All- 
Port, 1953), a comparison of the efficien- 
Cy of projective and direct methods (class- 
ification after a brief behavioral observa- 
tion, and by means of individual self- 
report) was made. 

* This paper is based i: $ 
sed „based on an M.A. Thesis sub 
Epic pde 


ors would like to thank Drs. I. Weinstein and R, 


W: tha 
eee their assistance in various phases of 


The following hypotheses were investi- 
gated: 

1. Indexes of aggression will occur sig- 
nificantly more often in the Aggressive 
group than in either the Withdrawal or 
the Control groups. 

2. Indexes of withdrawal will occur 
significantly more often in the With- 
drawal group than in either the Aggressive 
or Control groups. 

3. Projective test data will classify Ss 
more correctly than Behavioral Observa- 
tion and/or Self-Rating methods. 


Method 


Ss were 49 male students from seven 
third-grade classes in the Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee public schools. As previous re- 
search had indicated that expression of 
certain overt behavior seems to be direct- 
ly related to social class (Kagan & Mus- 
sen, 1956; Mussen & Naylor, 1954), and 
to intelligence (Murstein, 1965), an effort 
was made to control these variables. Ss 
were equated for socio-economic class 
membership according to father’s occupa- 
tion, and by the selection of schools hav- 
ing relatively homogeneous populations. 
All Ss with IQ scores below the Dull Nor- 
mal range were eliminated from the 
study. The IQs for the three did not dif- 


fer significantly. IQ's of the Control group 


ranged from 93-127 (X = 111.7). ABS 
"p group IQ's ranged from 84-130 (X = 
114.3). Withdrawal group scores ranged 
from 85-130 (X = 111.5). The groups 
were also equated according to C.A. Con- 
trol group ages ranged from 8-4 to 9-5; : 
= 8-11). Aggressive group ages range 

from d to 10-3; (X = 8-9). Withdrawal 
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group ages ranged from 8-4 to 10-3; (X= 
8-11). 


The primary factor in the selection of 
Ss was the combined teacher and peer be- 
havior ratings. The teacher ratings consis- 
ted of 25 items from the Pittsburgh Ad- 
justment Survey Scales (Ross, Lacy & 
Parton, 1965). Ross, Lacey and Parton 
(1965) have demonstrated this scale to be 
reliable (.87 for the Aggressive scale; .76 
for the Withdrawal scale). Validity of the 
scales was demonstrated in 94% correct 
placement of aggressive Ss and 61% cor- 
rect placement of withdrawn Ss in a rep- 
resentative sample of Ss whose behavior 
was classified by a clinical psychologist 
closely associated with the Ss. The items 
selected included the 10 which showed 
the highest correlations with the total Ag- 
gressive Behavior score and the 10 which 
showed the highest correlations with the 
total Withdrawal Behavior score in the 
original study by Ross, Lacey and Parton 
(1965). Five additional items from the 
Prosocial Behavior scale were used as fill- 
er questions. Each teacher rated all the 
males in her class on whether a particular 
item was “not descriptive,” “somewhat 
descriptive,” or "definitely descriptive” 
of him. 


The peer rating was in the form of a 
"guess who" game (Butcher, 1965; Bres- 
Wick & Cox, 1958). E explained to the 
class that he was going to show them a 
description of someone in the class and 
each student was to "guess" who this 
might be. Each S had been provided with 
a packet of lists with the names of all 
males in the class in one column and the 
names of all females in another column. 
Pupils were instructed to circle their 
"guess" for description one on page one 
of the packet, etc. E then presented 20 
large cards, one at a time, each containing 
a description of various types of behavior. 
The Ss read each description silently. To 
insure against reading and/or vocabulary 
deficit, E read each description aloud. 


A composite behavior rating was com- 
piled for each child. Ss who received a 
large number of ratings suggestive of 
withdrawal (and few if any of aggression) 
comprised the Withdrawal group (N = 
18). Ss who received a large number of 
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ratings suggestive of aggression (and few 
if any of withdrawal) comprised the Ag- 
gressive group (NV = 14). Ss who received 
both a low number of withdrawal and ag- 
gressive ratings comprised the Control 
group (N 7 17). A very small group who 
received a large number of both aggressive 
and withdrawal ratings were not included 
in any of the three groups as it was felt 
that the behavior of these Ss did not 
clearly fit any of the behavioral classifica- 
tions and could thus be a confounding 
variable. Ss in the Control group generally 


received a similar number of aggressive | 


behavior ratings compared with With- 
drawal group Ss. Similarly, Control Ss re- 
ceived a number of withdrawal ratings 


comparable to the number received by - 


Aggressive Ss. 


Classification After 
Brief Behavioral Observation 


Prior to any individual testing and | 


without knowledge of group membership, 
E met with each S individually for about 
two minutes. Æ asked S for his name and 
age. A brief conversation followed, which 
centered around S's classroom interests 
and activities. E then assigned 5 to one of 
the groups on the basis of this initial im- 
pression. E had no additional information 
regarding number of Ss in each group or 


ion i i ss 
group representation in a particular cla 7 


to aid in this placement. i 

Each $ was then told that it was time 
for him to “play more games.” 5 Was 
then administered the B-G and DAP 5 
was then given three written descriptions 
of different types of boys and was reques- 
ted to choose the one which best des- 
cribed him. They described a normal, a8 
gressive, or passive child. 


Results 

Reliability 

All protocols were scored on the basis 
of presence or absence of each à 
without knowledge of S’s group member” 
ship. The DAP indexes were adopted Ph 
marily from Koppitz (1966), Mc 
(1966), Hammer (1965), and from t 
authors’ clinical experience. The B- 63) 
dexes were adopted from Brown (19 P 
Koppitz (1964), and from the autho 


index 
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experience. The percentage of agreement 
between two raters, scoring 28 of 98 DAP 
protocols (28%) and 14 of 49 B-G proto- 
cols (28%) ranged from .80 to 1.00 (medi- 
an of .93). These findings demonstrate that 
the B-G and DAP indexes may be scored 
with a satisfactory degree of reliability. 


Hypothesis One 

Hypothesis one was tested by compar- 
ing the number of Ss in each group whose 
drawings contained a large number of ag- 
gression indexes with the number of Ss 
whose protocols contained few aggression 
indexes, using chi-square. Chi-squares of 
4.92 (.05 < p > .10) and 2.61 (.20 <p > 
30) were obtained for the female and 
male drawings, respectively. 

The number of Ss in each group whose 
B-G protocols contained zero to three ag- 
gression indexes and those Ss demonstrat- 
ing four to seven indexes was compared, 
using chi-square. A significant chi-square 
of 6.24 was obtained (.02 < p > .05). 
The Aggressive and Control Ss differed 
Significantly from each other, but the 
Control and Withdrawal Ss were not sig- 
nificantly different from each other. 
Thus, differentiation among Control, Ag- 
gressive and Withdrawal Ss is possible for 
Aggressive Ss using the B-G, but not with 
the DAP. 


, Hypothesis Two 


A similar analysis was done comparing 
the three groups for withdrawal indexes. 
The comparison of the number of Ss in 
each group whose figure drawings con- 
tained zero to two withdrawal indexes 

. and those Ss showing three to six indexes 
Was not significant for the male or female 
drawings (chi-squares of 2.02, .37, respec- 

- tively). Although withdrawal Ss tended to 
demonstrate more B-G withdrawal in- 
dexes, the chi-square of 2.67 was not sig- 
nificant (.2 < p > 3). The similarity of 
Control and Withdrawal Ss in demonstrat- 

vd à large number of indexes is a central 
actor in the lowered chi-square. Ten ag- 

i P Ss had zero to two withdrawal 
"e exes and four aggressive Ss had three 
© nine withdrawal indexes in their B-G 
dieses 

€ Control group were eight and nine Ss, 
and for the Withdrawal Res eight and 


EI 


The corresponding values for . 
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ten Ss. Thus, withdrawal indexes differ- 
entiated only for the Aggressive group. 
ronek two was therefore not suppor- 
ted. 


Hypothesis Three 

Hypothesis three was tested by com- 
paring the number of Ss in each group 
correctly classified by projective testing, 
behavioral observation, and self-rating. 
Correct prediction by DAP and B-G was 
determined by the classification of an S 
into the correct group by using the pro- 
posed cut-off points for withdrawal or ag- 
gression indexes. To avoid spuriously high 
frequencies, an index occurring on both 
male and female drawings of an S was 
counted only once. The percentage of Ss 
in each behavioral group was compared 
for DAP and B-G aggression and with- 
drawal indexes, for Observation and Self- 
Rating methods, and for several of the 
methods combined (Table 1). 

In correct classification of Aggressive 
Ss, utilization of the B-G aggression in- 
dexes is superior to each of the other 
methods (80% correct identification). In 
the identification of Withdrawal Ss, use 
of DAP withdrawal indexes allows a high- 
er rate of correct classification (83%) 
than the other methods, Both the B-G 
and the DAP aggression indexes allow a 
generally higher rate of correct classifi- 
cation than the respective withdrawal in- 
dexes, observation, or self-rating. Use of 
the B-G in conjunction with the DAP 
lowers the rate of correct classification in 
most cases. Thus, it appears that projec- 
tive testing allows a higher rate of correct 
identification of Aggressive and With- 
drawal Ss than any of the other methods. 
In light of these findings, Hypothesis 
three is accepted. 


Discussion 

essive Ss tend to demonstrate a 
higher frequency of both DAP and B-G 
aggression indexes. However, the differ- 
ential utility of these instruments is cer- 
tainly noteworthy. Although a higher per- 
centage of Aggressive 5s showed more ag- 
gression indexes in the male and female 
drawings than did the other behavioral 
groups, this difference reached statistical 
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Method 
of 
Classification 


Projective Tests 
DAP Aggression Indexes 
DAP Withdrawal Indexes 


B-G Aggression Indexes 
B-G Withdrawal Indexes 


Observation 

Self-Rating 

Self-Rating and Observation 

DAP and B-G Aggression Indexes 
DAP and B-G Withdrawal Indexes 


significance only in the female drawing. 
That the female drawing is a more effici- 
ent discriminator than the male drawing 
with male Ss is somewhat contrary to pre- 
vious research (Handler & Reyher, 1966). 


The Withdrawal indexes do not allow 
as high a rate of correct classification as 
the Aggressive indexes. A large percentage 
of the DAP and B-G protocols in each 
group contained three or more With- 
drawal indexes, 


Projective testing was generally more 
efficient than the other methods exam- 
ined. However, requiring correct identifi- 
cation by both DAP and B-G served to 
lower the predictive efficiency of these 
instruments. Thus, for the clinician who 
is striving for the highest accuracy of pre- 
diction, the use of a criterion of clear-cut 
classification by either DAP or B-G is 
more desirable. This finding is especially 
interesting in light of the fact that many 
clinicians require the presence of an index 
of withdrawal or aggression in more than 
one clinical instrument before regarding 


Predicting Aggression and Withdrawal in Children with DAP and BG 
Table 1 


Comparisons of Methods of Classification for Control, 
Aggressive and Withdrawal Ss 


Percent Correctly Classified 
Aggressive |Withdrawal 

Ss 2m Ss 

82 42 78 
30 21 83 44.7 
70 80 56 68.7 
47 70 56 sm 
35 43 44 40.7 
94 36 22 50.7 
20.7 
413 


the occurrence of the index as a valid 
predictor of behavior. 

Behavioral observation. Although 
overt behavior was the primary factor in 


Average 
673 

: 

A ARE t 

determining the original group placemen 
in this study, the method of Behavioral 
Observation showed least success in es 
of the total number of Ss correctly ae 
fied. This apparent lack of success m 
reflect flaws in the particular eod 
of observation employed (brief an ‘nett 

under 

sereen 


ly unstructured), rather than total 
ciency of the method. However, 
the pressure of time, as in a mass 
ing procedure, the use of the D 
B-G appears to be more effective. 4 

Selfrating. The apparent success af 
this method in correct classifica ag 
Control Ss is misleading. The percen i 
correctly classified is not surprising, $ 
light of the overwhelming number “Nor 
(38 of 49, or 78%) who chose the. ars 
mal” description. This self-rating aPP il 
to reflect more of a social desirability i 
tor than a true report of S’s per 
self. 
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Upper Left Hand Placement of Human Figure Drawings as an 
Indicator of Anxiety 


JAMES H. JOHNSON 
Murray State University 1 


Summary: The present study explored the validity of upper left hand placement as an indicator of 
anxiety in human figure drawings. The DAP and the IPAT Anxiety Scale were administered to 103 
college students. Their drawings were then judged for the presence or absence of the indicator under 
investigation. A Mann-Whitney U-test was used to test for differences in anxiety scores between the 
indicator present and the indicator absent group. Significant differences were found (p < .01) 
supporting the hypothesis that upper left placement is a valid indicator of anxiety. 


Since the introduction of the Draw-A- 
Person test (Machover, 1949) and the 
House-Tree-Person test (Buck, 1948), 
many studies have been conducted in 
order to determine the validity of various 
hypothesized anxiety indices. One indi- 
cator which has been investigated in 
several studies is upper left hand place- 
ment. The research findings with regard 
to this indicator are somewhat incon- 
clusive. 

Handler and Reyher (1965), in a 

comprehensive review of the literature on 
anxiety indices in figure drawings, 
indicated that the majority of the studies 
which investigated placement failed to 
find support for its validity as an index of 
anxiety. Only 7 of the 15 studies reviewed 
found results in the predicted direction, 
while four of the nonsignificant studies 
ae results in the opposite direction 
rom that predicted. The lack of con- 
sistency in these findings would suggest 
that upper left placement is questionable 
as an indicator of anxiety. 

The present study was an attempt to 
assess the validity d this presumed indi- 
cator, using the IPAT Anxiety Scale 
(Cattell & Scheier, 1963) as the criterion 
measure. 


Method 

The data for the present study was 
collected as a part of a larger study by the 
author (Johnson, 1968). The Ss were 103 
college students enrolled in introductory 
psychology courses. Approximately the 
same number of males and females were 
employed in the sample. 

All Ss were administered the DAP and 


1 Presently at Northern Illinois University. 


the IPAT Anxiety Scale. Both tests were 
given in groups. The sequence of the tests 
was reversed for one-half of the Ss of each 
sex to counterbalance for possible effects 
of set. 


The drawings were judged for the pres- 
ence or absence of the indicator under 
investigation using the following criteria: 
upper left placement was considered 

resent if the entire drawing was foundto 
k in the upper left fourth of the pago 
with no part of the drawing touching 
either center line when the paper was 
folded vertically and horizontally. 


After the drawings were judged, the 
difference between the anxiety scores 0 
the indicator present and the indicator 
absent group was subjected to statistica 
analysis, using a Mann-Whitney © 
(Bruning & Kintz, 1968), to determine 
there was a significant difference betwee 
the groups. 


Results and Discussion ' 

The hypothesis that amiey so 
Ss displaying upper left placement WC 
be a ands different from, a 
scores of Ss not showing this int 
was supported by the results. A a at 
Whitney U-test yielded a z value 0 x j 
indicating that the medians of the go r 
were significantly different (in ‘teen 
present group 38.00, indicator a 
group 30.70). This z value was E g 
be significant beyond the .01 leve 
two-tailed test. 


0 
The obtained results E sup] ge 
the hypothesis that upper left han de a 
ment is a valid index of anxiety ID 
figure drawings of college students- 


U-test 
HI 
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A Semantic Differential Study of the Yin-Yang Symbol 
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Summary: The inherent meanings of the ancient and culturally significant symbol known 
as the Yin-Yang was investigated by having 242 students rate it on the Semantic Differen- 
tial. The investigation further explored the meanings of the symbol as it might relate to 
Jung's controversial concept of the archetype. The results indicated that the qualities of the 
symbol supported the concept of the Yin-Yang archetype and, surprisingly, these were 


consistent with Jung's concept of the anima and animus. 


For thousands of years, man searched 
for some appropriate and effective 
symbol to represent the myriad “oppo- 
sites" which he encountered in nature. 
Among the more fundamental and endur- 
ing opposites are male and female, 
strength and weakness, beauty and ugli- 
ness, and activity and inactivity, to men- 
tion only a few. In many ways, the Yin 
and Yang appears to be an ideal culmina- 
tion of man's lengthy struggle to capture 
this wide spectrum of meanings in one 
symbol. 

The origins of the ancient Chinese con- 
cept of the Yin and Yang have been inves- 
tigated by Tong (1969), who noted that 
it was described in the J Ching as early as 
1122 B.C. The Yin and Yang is a deriva- 
tive of the J Ching, which was the “man- 
ual of divination” originally, and which 
later became “... a sort of cosmological 
treatise [p. 4]." Tong (1969) in his fur- 
ther description of the J Ching, cited the 
Hsi Tz’u as indicating that the 7 Ching 
contained “... the Supreme Ultimate 
from which came into being the Two 
Modes (i.e., Yin and Yang) [p. 6]." Jung 
(1963) stated that “. . . the J Ching is a 
formidable psychological system that en- 
deavors to organize the play of arche- 
types, the *wonderous operations of na- 
ture, into a certain pattern, so that a 
‘reading’ becomes possible [p. 294]." 

Initially, the Yin was represented 
graphically by a divided line, and the 
Yang by an undivided line. Similarly, the 
concepts of "heaven" and "earth" were 
represented by trigrams of undivided and 
divided lines respectively. A combination 


of these two sets of trigrams produces a 
hexagram, which represents the interac- 
tion between the Yin and Yang, heaven 
and earth, and all the qualities and pow- 
ers inherent in both. The / Ching is com- 
prised of 64 hexagrams, which Siu (1968) 
suggests “... may be looked upon as à 
comprehensive series of psychic processes 
covering the spectrum of human respon 
ses [p. 8].” The various combinations of « 
divided and undivided lines became 
symbols which differed according to the 
relationships of the divided to the un- 
divided lines, as well as to their interrela- 
tionships with one another. Tong (1969), 
indicated that “the sixty-four hexagrams 
break human life down into sixty-four 
constituent processes, each of which 8 
represented by its own symbolic hexa- 
gram and omen formulae distributed Ut 
der these sixty-four hexagrams [p.“J- 
The lines of the Yin and Yang were con- 
sidered to be centers of energy, each wi ; 
its own particular symbolic meaning. FO 
example, the Yin represented dark, 
coldness, positiveness, responsiveness an 
receptivity in a feminine sense. On 1 
other hand, the Yang represented ps 
warmth, activity, creativity and Pf 
creativity ina masculine sense. — 
The inherent powers and qualities i 
tributed to the Yin and Yang are vally 
The two forces are assumed to be mne 
dependent and reciprocal, and they ee i 
plement one another in striving to os) 
harmony in the universe. Bahm (19 dd 
noted that the Yin and Yang in its pr d 
ent circular form bisected by à S 
line (see Fig. 1) is a symbol whic 


m = 


Fig. 1. The Yin-Yang symbol. 


represented the Tao religion since at least 
600 B.C. According to Bahm, at that time 
Lao Tzu, in writing of Taoism, indicated 
that the Yin and Yang consisted of pro- 
cesses striving toward opposite goals (e.g. 
life and death) and each contributed 
unique qualities or characteristics to the 
strivings. 
Femininity and masculinity are fea- 
tures commonly attributed to the Yin 
and Yang respectively. The Yin is seen to 
have the power in the universe which 
brings forth life; it is soft, docile and re- 
Sponsive; it is feminine. The Yang, by 
potat, is the originator of power; it is 
ard, the ultimate of virility, and very 
active; it is masculine. Through the con- 
Stant interaction of the Yin and Yang, 
irs in the universe is produced. 
e (1965) has suggested that the har- 
d Wide flow, characteristic of much 
n nese art, reflects the fundamental con- 
T I the Yin and Yang. He feels that 
ae bis and Yang symbol should be bet- 
iu own to Western artists and aesthet- 
à hee and, the writers would add, to 
ae m pn are studying the meaning of 
Yole, ds they reflect human life and 
Sun behavior. 
dun diagramatically simple yet con- 
E T profound symbol, which repre- 
ee € effective integration of all dis- 
s © or opposing forces, appears in 
many respects to be a classic example of 
in ungian collective unconscious. The 
and Yang are apparently quite consis- 
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tent in meaning with many aspects of the 
anima and animus postulated by Jung in 
his theoretical dealings with archetypes. 
Whitmont (1969, p. 171), too, supports 
the position that the Yin and Yang may 
be considered an archetype similar in 
some respects to the highly publicized 
anima and animus. One would be hard- 
pressed to find a clearer, more encom- 
passing concept of the struggle for har- 
mony and balance between the divergent 
forces comprising a system, whether it be 
a personality system or the cosmos in its 
entirety. 

Obviously, a symbol as old, histori- 
cally significant, and rich in meaning as 
the Yin-Yang is a proper and potentially 
fruitful subject matter for the student of 
symbology, and also for the theorist in- 
terested in subjecting Jung’s concept of 
the archetype to something in the way of 
experimental scrutiny. The purpose of 
the present investigation was to ascertain 
the meanings or connotations aroused by 
the Yin-Yang symbol under controlled 
conditions, and to compare the meanings 
so derived with those handed down 
through the ages, perhaps via the mechan- 
ism of the collective unconscious. 


Method 


The meanings of the Yin-Yang were in- 
vestigated by having some 242 students in 
Psychology and English classes at Georgia 
State University rate the symbol on a 
series of semantic differential scales, The 
students averaged 23.46 years of age (SD 
= 6.79). Of the 242 students, 120 (49%) 
were male. The Yin-Yang symbol was in 
two colors (viz., green and blue) and was 
presented to all Ss with the green portion 
of the figure at the left and the blue por- 
tion at the right. 

As is typical of semantic differential 
scales, each linear dimension consisted of 
seven points or categories, and was de- 
fined at the ends by words essentially 
opposite in meaning. The Ss, in groups of 
about 35, were first instructed in the use 
of the scales, then were asked to evaluate 
the symbol by marking a single point on 
each of the 30 dimensions provided, The 
mbol was projected before them on a 


sy! 
screen as they worked and was not re- 
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Table 1 i 
Comparison of Mean Ratings for Male and Female Ss by 7 Test 


Males Females 
(N= 120) (N = 122) 
De 


Males vs.| Total Sample 
Females (N = 242) 


Scales 


1. good-bad 

2. beautiful-ugly 

3. tasty-distasteful 
4. valuable-worthless 


5. kind-cruel 1.10 2.84 1.23 | 0.82 2.90 | 1.16 
6. pleasant-unpleasant 143 | 2.00 | 1.10 | 2.80**| 223 | 1.29 
7. happy-sad 1.39 2.99 1.51 |-0.36 2.96 145 


8. sacred-profane 
9. honest-dishonest 


10. clean-dirty 133 | 2.11 | 1.18 | 248* | 231 | 127 
11. large-small 135 | 325 | 134 | 060 | 331 | 134 
12. strong-weak 1,56 | 2.66 | 147 | 1.85 | 2.84 | 1.52 
13. heavy-light 171 | 3.90 | 1.76 |-045 | 3.85 | 1.74 


14. powerful-powerless 
15. deep-shallow 

16. vigorous-tender 

17. difficult-easy 

18. brave-cowardly 

19. hard-soft 

20. fast-slow 

21. active-passive 
22. tense-relaxed 

23. colorful-plain 

24. sharp-dull 

25. angular-round 

26. noisy-quiet 

27. agile-clumsy 

28. agitated-quiet 

29. masculine-feminine| 3, $ 5 A à x 
30. foul-fragrant i à 4 Y x ; 120 | 


*p«.05 
**p«.01 
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Scale 

1. good-bad 

2. beautiful-ugly 

3. tasty-distasteful 
4. valuable-worthless 
5. kind-cruel 

6. pleasant-unpleasant 
7. happy-sad 

8. sacred-profane 

9. honest-dishanest 
10. clean-dirty. 

ll. large-small - 

12. strong-weak . 

13. heavy-light. 

14. powerful-powerless 
15. deep-shallow 

16. vigorous-tender 
17. difficult-easy 

18. brave-cowardly 

19. hard-soft 

20. fast-slow 

21. active-passive 

22. tense-relaxed 

23. colorful-plain 

24. sharp-dull 
25. angular-round 
26. noisy-quiet 
27. agile-clumsy, 

28. agitated-quiet 


29. masculine-feminine 


30. foul-fragrant 
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Mean Rating 
T rA d MAA an Nera f 
——————— 


Fig. 2. A semantic differential profile of the Yin-Yang symbol. 


Moved from sight until the ratings were 
Completed, gh R 


Results and Discussion 
go D ratings of the Yin-Yang along all 
mes dimensions were scored by assigning 
t ights of one through seven, from left 
© right, to the scale points or categories. 


The data were analyzed by calculating, 
both separately for the sexes and in com- 
bination, the mean rating and correspond- 
ing SD for the symbol on each scale. 
These values are presented in Table i 
The mean ratings for males and females 
were compared by f test to determine 
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whether they differed significantly on 
any of the 30 dimensions; however, as 
Table 1 shows, significant sex differences 
occured on only four of the scales, Ex- 
amination of the mean ratings on these 
four scales (viz., 6, 10, 17 and 27) reveals 
that the differences are all of degree 
rather than direction. For example, both 
sexes perceived the symbol as agile and as 
pleasant; male Ss, however, saw the 
symbol as somewhat less agile and pleas- 
ant than did female Ss. Inasmuch as the 
sex differences were very minimal, the 
data were combined for subsequent an- 
alyses, Thus, mean ratings and SDs for 
the total sample (N = 242) appear in the 
last two columns of Table 1. Moreover, 
the semantic differential profile appearing 
in Fig. 2 is based on the ratings of all Ss 
combined, 

For the most part, the Yin-Yang had 
connotations which were quite positive or 
favorable in nature, It was perceived, for 
example, as good, beautiful, kind, pleas- 
ant, happy, clean, and (to a somewhat les- 
ser extent) as honest, tasty, and valuable. 
The symbol was also characterized by an 
aura of tranquility or serenity for it was 
described as markedly relaxed rather than 
tense, and as quiet rather than either 
noisy (scale 26) or agitated (scale 28). 

Despite the obvious connotation of 
tranquility, however, the Yin-Yang was 
viewed as a potent symbol eliciting associ- 
ations of strength, power, agility, depth, 
bravery, and largeness. At the same time 
it is noteworthy that, with all its strength 
and power, the Yin-Yang was perceived as 
neither masculine nor feminine or, per- 
haps more accurately, as both masculine 
and feminine. The average rating for this 
dimension fell precisely at the midpoint 
(viz., at 4.0) and several Secondary sex 
qualities fell very close to the midpoint as 
well (e.g., vigorous-tender, difficult-easy, 
hard-soft, active-passive). 

Several of the qualities attributed to 
the symbol were probably more related 
to its physical appearance than to subtler 
factors of a psychological or cultural 
nature and are therefore of lesser signifi- 
cance. For example, the symbol was des- 
cribed by Ss as round rather than angular, 

colorful rather than plain, and sharp (i.e., 
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sharp-looking) rather than dull. In retro- 
spect, it would appear that, given the 
stimulus properties of the Yin-Yang as « 
presented to the Ss, it could hardly have 
been described in any other way along 
these three dimensions. 


Finally, it should be mentioned that 
the data were factor-analyzed, and a veri- 
max rotation performed with the eigen- 
value set at the conventional magnitude 
of 1.0. Six factors emerged, the three 
most prominent accounting for some 42% 
of the total variance and being roughly | 
equivalent to the evaluative, potency and | 
activity factors previously described by 
Osgood and Suci (1967). Although the 
detailed factor-analytic data are not pre- 
sented in the interest of brevity, they 
were, for the most part, quite consistent 
with the more detailed interpretations of 
the semantic differential profile presented 
in the preceding paragraphs. 


Although the findings of the present 
investigation cannot be regarded as defini: © 
tive evidence in favor of Carl Jung's con- | 
troversial concept of the archetype, they 
can easily be interpreted by proponents 
of Jungian psychology as predominantly | 
consistent with his theoretical position | 
Assuming that the symbol under scrutiny 
is truly representative of the Yin-Yang 
archetype, one would certainly predict 
that its inherent meanings or connote 1 
tions would be similar in most respects to 
those obtained. A force which integrates 
antagonistic vectors and which con 
conflict to cooperation could only b 
seen as good, beautiful, tranquil, hapiy 
and secure. Similarly, the Yin-Yang mus 
be strong, powerful, brave and profoun 
(perhaps even omnipotent), for only à 
force of great magnitude could MÀ 
lish so difficult an integrative feat. d 
integrative and ameliorative prov 
the Yin-Yang is perhaps clearest of 5 
the realm of sexuality where, despite tr i 
mendous strength and power, View® 
somehow derive a precise equivalence 
masculinity and feminity or, in. bees, 
terminology, the anima and MES " 
brief, Ss without prior knowledge o! id 
experience with the Yin-Yang poco 
its representative symbol in a manner P 
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haps surprisingly consistent with the pre- 
dictions of Jung’s theoretical system. 
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Adjective Check List Scores of Homosexual Men! 
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Summary: Adjective Check List (ACL) scores were compared for 44 homosexual and 111 
heterosexual males who were not involved with either psychotherapy or the law. Significant 
differences were found on 12 of 24 scales, most but not all “favoring” the heterosexuals, 
and on 78 of 300 individual adjectives, which comprise an unvalidated “homosexuality” 
scale. The ACL Heterosexuality scale did not differentiate the groups, but Heilbrun’s 
Masculinity-Feminity scale did do so, The ACL was criticized for excessively high interscale 
correlations and for low validity coefficients with the major criterion. It was concluded that 
the homosexuals had more problems in self-acceptance and in relating to others, but that 
only a small minority differed from the heterosexuals sufficiently to be considered neurotic, 


Much of the confusion about homo- 
sexuality can be traced to the fact that, 
until relatively recently, virtually all 
studies of the subject were based on 
homosexuals who were in either emotion- 
al or legal difficulty. Hooker (1957) was 
among the first to avoid such biased 
sampling, and'the trend subsequently ac- 
celerated. As part of a broader investiga- 
tion, the present study is a further at- 
tempt to clarify the nature of homosexu- 
ality through the study of men who are 
not involved with the law and had never 
sought psychotherapy. Gough's (1952) 
Adjective Check List (ACL) was used to 
compare groups of homosexual and het- 
erosexual men. 


Method 
Subjects 


There were 44 homosexual and 111 
presumed heterosexual men included in 
the study. All were American-born Cau- 
casians living in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area, and all were found to be 
reasonably healthy on physical examina- 
tion, The heterosexuals served as well- 
control Ss in an investigation of cardiac 
disease. The homosexual men were ob- 
tained through the cooperation of ONE, 
Incorporated, a Los Angeles based organi- 


! This study was supported in part by thi 
California Foundation Tor Medical Research, 
Appreciation is extended to Jessie Marmorston, 
M.D., for supplying the heterosexual Ss, and to 
ONE, Incorporated, for their cooperation in 
recruiting the homosexual men. The Loma 
Linda University Scientific Computation Facil- 
ity, supported in part by the National Institutes 
of Health Grant FR 00276, furnished compu- 
tational aid. 


of homosexuals generally, but was limited 
to volunteers from a pioneer, non 
militant organization founded to advance 
the cause of homosexuals through law re- 
form and education. Nevertheless, that re- 
stricted sample was considered preferable 
to recruits from prisons, stockades, hos- 
pitals, or psychiatric clinics. With three 
exceptions, the homosexual Ss considered 
themselves at least moderately masculine; 
all reported their sexual experience as 
having been predominantly homosexual, 
exclusively so for a majority. 

In age the Ss ranged from 22 to 47, 
with a mean of 33.9 for the homosexuals 
and 38.3 for the heterosexuals, a signifi 
cant difference (t = 4.77, p < .001). In 
education they ranged from 12 to 20 
years, with a mean of 14.4 for the homo: 
Sexuals and 15.2 for the heterosexual, 
also a significant difference (t = 2.02, P 
-05). Other characteristics of the Ss have 


] 
been previously reported (Evans, 


zation. The sample was not representative 


1970) 


Procedure wx 
Each S completed the ACL, a series * 
300 adjectives from which the S int 
those he considers self-descriptive. í 
protocols were scored for the 24 p 
provided by Gough and Heilbrun (196); 
and the raw scores converted to standar 
scores using norms provided in the “a 
manual. Scores were also determined 0 
Heilbrun’s (1968) Masculinity-Feminiy 
(M-F) scale. The significance of Ho. 
ences between the homosexual and d 
erosexual groups was determined with 
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| Table 1 
r ACL Means, Standard Deviations, and t Values for Homosexual and Heterosexual Men 


Homosexual Heterosexual 


: Scale N=44 N=111 

| Number Checked 4.62*** 

: Defensiveness BOEn 
Favorable Adjectives 1.51 
Unfavorable Adjectives 7.5 2.09* 
Self-confidence 50.6 9.6 3.20** 
Self-control 51.5 9.6 .88 
Lability 49.8 11.1 1.23 
Personal Adjustment 50.7 10:299 2:63 
Achievement 56.2 83 Vil haal 
Dominance 54.8 10.3 ASIAN 

- Endurance 56.1 84 |351** 

- Order 55.9 91 |285** 
Intraception 53.9 11.2 29 
Nurturance 52.8 11.1 .00 
Affiliation 51:2 10.7 1.81 
Heterosexuality 50.8 11.1 1.28 
Exhibition 48.3 10.5 .08 
Autonomy 48.2 10.6 49 
Aggression 49.3 12.1 72 
Change 454 105 | 1.52 
Succorance 45.0 83 | 4.46*** 
Abasement 59:398 14:19 €** 
Deference 11.7 .48 
Counseling Readiness 94 3.04** 
“Homosexuality” 9.63*** 

. Masculinity-Feminity 3.35** 

| *p«.05 

| <o 

| "*p«.001 

E 
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t technique. Finally, a “homosexuality” 
scale was constructed, consisting of 78 
adjectives each of which significantly dif- 
ferentiated the two groups (chi-square 
corrected for continuity). 


Results 


Table 1 contains means and standard 
deviations for the homosexual and het- 
erosexual groups on the 24 scales. Also 
shown are t values for the differences be- 
tween groups, twelve of which were sig- 
nificant, one at the .05, four at the .01, 
and seven at the .001 level. According to 
the ACL manual (Gough & Heilbrun, 
1965), the score differences can be inter- 

reted as indicating that the homosexuals 

d more drive and less repression (Num- 
ber Checked); were less conforming to a 
“masculine stereotype” (Defensiveness); 
had less control over their hostility and 
were more likely to threaten the “com- 
placent beliefs” of others (Unfavorable 
Adjectives); were less poised and self as- 
sured (Self-confidence); were more likely 
to have problems in “self definition” and 
“interpersonal living” (Personal Adjust- 
ment); had less need to follow socially 
recognized goals (Achievement); had less 
desire to be leaders or to control others 
(Dominance); were less persistent (Endur- 
ance); were less systematic and orderly 
(Order); had greater need for affection 
and emotional support (Succorance); 
were more submissive and self-effacing 
(Abasement); and were more worried 
about themselves, ambivalent about their 
Status, and imistic about constructive 
resolutions (Counseling Readiness). 

It was not possible to calculate the sig- 
nificance of differences between the stan- 
dardization population and the present 
groups because the test manual does not 
indicate the number of Ss on which the 
norms were based. Further, it was not 
possible to determine how closely the 
present Ss resembled the standardization 
group in other respects, since the manual 
gives no information other than sex about 
the normative sample. Nevertheless, since 
the ACL was standardized with a mean of 
50 and standard deviation of 10 on each 

scale, it can be seen from Table 1 that in 
general the homosexuals’ scores were 
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slightly closer to the standardization pop- 
ulation than were the heterosexuals’ 
scores. 

A count was made of the number of 
homosexual and heterosexual men who 
marked each adjective, and significant 
group differences were found on 78 of 
them. For the following 38 adjectives, the 
difference was significant at the .05 level, 
with proportionately more homosexuals 
marking all except the first three: adapt- 
able, conventional, and healthy; apa- 
thetic, careless, clever, curious, distrust- 
ful, dreamy, dull, effeminate, forgetful, 
high-strung, idealistic, imaginative, ingeni- 
ous, lazy, mannerly, original, outspoken, 
pessimistic, planful, reckless, robust, shal- 
low, shiftless, slipshod, sophisticated, 
spendthrift, spineless, submissive, temper- 
amental, undependable, uninhibited, un: 
realistic, warm, whiny, and zany. 

There were 19 adjectives where the 
difference was significant at the .01 level, 
with more homosexuals checking each: 
affectionate, awkward, cowardly, deceit- 
ful, feminine, fickle, gentle, gloomy, im- 
pulsive, leisurely, reflective, self-seeking, 
suggestible, sympathetic, thoughtful, tol 
erant, wary, weak, and withdrawn. — 

Finally, for 21 adjectives the differ 
ence was significant at the .001 level 
each marked by more homosexuals: artis- 
tic, bitter, confused, distractible, emo 
tional, immature, individualistic, meek, 
moody, peculiar, queer, resentful, sei 
centered, self-pitying, selfish, sensitive, 
shy, slow, suspicious, talkative, and un- 
conventional. 

A “homosexuality” scale was Con 
structed using the above 78 d ach 
(the first three scored negatively, 

S's score was determined, the raw scores 
transformed to standard scores (taking 


into consideration the total number of 


adjectives checked), and a comparison 
made between the two groups. The us 
ence was highly significant (see Table 
because only those items were inclu s 
which had already differentiated 
groups. Only 7% of the homosex! 
scored lower than the heterosexual mes 
and 5% of the heterosexuals scored abov’ 
the homosexual mean. With scores i 
ed at the optimal point (54 and abo! 


| 


CN ——— 
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considered homosexual), 80% of the Ss 
were correctly classified, 77% of the 
homosexuals and 81% of the hetero- 
sexuals, clearly better than chance (f = 
6.56, p < .001). The usefulness of the 
“homosexuality” scale, however, can be 
demonstrated only by successful differen- 
tiation of new samples; its effectiveness 
has not yet been determined. 

Heilbrun (1968) devised an ACL 
Masculinity-Femininity scale, comprised 
of 28 words (scored plus) more often ac- 
knowledged by males as self-descriptive 
and 26 words (scored minus) more often 
acknowledged by females. M-F scores 
were determined for the present Ss and 
transformed into T-scores based on a con- 
version table for male college students 
furnished by Heilbrun. Means and stand- 
ard deviations for the homosexual and 
heterosexual groups are shown in Table 1, 
where it can be seen that scores for the 
homosexuals were significantly lower 
(more feminine). 


Discussion 


In order to evaluate possible effects of 
age and education on the results, product- 
movement correlation coefficients were 
calculated between those variables and 
each ACL scale. Correlations significant 
at the .05 level were found between age 
and four ACL scales, and between educa- 
tion and 11 scales. The correlations 
Tanged from .14 to .25, accounting for 
only 2% to 6% of the variance between 
Variables, and it was concluded that age 
and education had no appreciable effect 
on the results. 
^ A number of correlations between 
m scales, however, were disturbingly 

igh. Omitting Number Checked (whose 
correlations with other scales are limited 
y the method of converting to standard 
eue there were 253 interscale correla- 
Ons, of which 211 were significant, 186 
» the .001, 8 at the .01, and 17 at the 
:05 level. Furthermore, 33 of them were 
: tween .70 and .88, and thus accounted 
us 49% to 77% of the variance. The in- 
Seg correlations were considerably 
peier (average .40) than those reported 
G e manual for 400 men (average .27). 
‘ough and Heilbrun (1965) state that 
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some intercorrelations were "rather high" 
but that “it has not been possible to re- 
duce overlap without at the same time 
impairing validity [p. 15]." In view of 
the substantial interscale correlations, the 
independence of some scales must be 
questioned. If the ACL is to be maxi- 
mally useful, overlapping items and inter- 
scale correlations must be reduced, even 
at the cost of eliminating or combining 
scales. For example, a correlation of -.87 
between Deference and Autonomy (-.54 
for Gough-Heilbrun males) suggests those 
scales essentially measure opposing ex- 
tremes of a single dimension. In fact, that 
correlation is higher than the 6-month re- 
test reliabilities (.68 for Autonomy, .72 
for Deference) reported in the manual. 

The ACL manual contains limited evi- 
dence regarding scale validity. The major 
criterion for the 15 "need" scales 
(Achievement through Deference in Table 
1) was the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) (Edwards, 1954). Gough 
and Heilbrun (1965) reported correla- 
tions between 15 ACL need scales and 
the corresponding Edwards scales as rang- 
ing from .01 to .48 (average .28). That 
accounts for a maximum of 2375 of the 
variance for any pair of scales, and does 
little to substantiate that the two sets of 
scales measure comparable attributes. In- 
deed, Gough and Heilbrun reported simi- 
lar intercorrelations, .00 to .61 (average 
.25), for the presumabl independent 
ACL need scales. Wohl an Palmer (1970) 
recently compared ACL and EPPS scores 
of college students. They found a number 
of significant relationships, but they were 
of such low magnitude that the authors 
concluded "the two measures seem em- 
pirically to have very little common 
meaning.” Consequently, without ad- 
ditional evidence of scale validity the in- 
terpretations of differences between the 
homosexual and heterosexual groups 
must be accepted with caution. 

It seemed noteworthy that the ACL 
Heterosexuality scale did not differenti- 
ate the homosexual and heterosexual 
groups. According to the manual (Gough 
& Heilbrun, 1965), that scale measures à 
need “to seek the company of an derive 
emotional satisfactions from interactions 
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with opposite-sexed peers [p. 8].” It may 
be that the homosexuals were indeed 
equally interested in (nonsexual) interact- 
ions with the opposite sex. That notion 
was supported by the substantial correla- 
tion (.54, p < .001) between ACL Het- 
erosexuality and Affiliation scores. The 
test manual makes no claim that the Het- 
erosexuality scale reflects sexual orienta- 
tion or preference; nevertheless, in view 
of these results, the validity of that scale 
must be seriously questioned. Even 
Gough and Heilbrun reported a nonsignif- 
icant correlation of only .18 between the 
ACL and EPPS Heterosexuality scales,and 
Wohl and Palmer (1970) reported nonsig- 
nificant coefficients of .12 and .22 be- 
tween the two Heterosexuality scales for 
two student groups. 

^ Heilbrun's M-F scale did differentiate 
the homosexual and heterosexual groups, 
but in absolute terms the difference was 
very small. On that 54-word scale, the 
average homosexual acknowledged only 
three more “feminine” (or fewer *mascu- 
line") adjectives than the average hetero- 
sexual. Perhaps that small difference 
merely reflects the fact that in general 
these particular homosexuals did not con- 
sider themselves as feminine. A broader 
homosexual sample might contain more 
feminine Ss, whose M-F scores would also 
be more extreme. 


Another view of the homosexuals may 
be derived from the 78 individual adjec- 
tives which differentiated them from the 
heterosexuals, A majority of the discrimi- 
nating words were relatively “undesir- 
able," but most such adjectives were 
marked by less than a third and many by 
less than a tenth of the homoxesuals, 
They did acknowledge more unflattering 
characteristics than the heterosexuals, 
however, Suggesting more self-criticism 
and lower self-esteem, but the differences 
were often attributable to a small minor- 
ity of Ss. In contrast, the “desirable” 
adjectives which differentiated the groups 
were claimed by two-thirds or more of 
the homosexuals. A large majority of 
them revealed more concern for other 
people than was apparent in the hetero- 
sexuals, while a minority appeared indif- 
ferent to the needs and rights of others. 


ACL Scores of Homosexual Man 


Stereotyped views of the homosexual as 
immature, irresponsible, and unstable 
were rejected by most of these homo. 4 
sexual men, but accepted by a few of | 
them. 

Perhaps of interest were the responses 
to three pertinent words: 9% of the 
homosexuals and no heterosexual marked 
the word feminine as self-descriptive; 9% 
of the homosexuals and 1% of the hetero- 
sexuals marked effeminate; 75% of the 
homosexuals and 85% of the hetero- 
sexuals checked the word masculine, a 
nonsignificant difference. Although these 
homosexual Ss were not necessarily repre- 
sentative, there is accumulating evidence ' 
that the majority of homosexuals are con- 
sidered by themselves and others as ac: 
ceptably masculine, whereas only a small 
proportion conforms to the widespread 
stereotype of the homosexual as effemi- 
nate. 

In the absence of demonstrated ACL 
scale validity, it was very tentatively con- 
cluded that, in comparison with the het- 
erosexuals, the homosexuals were general- 
ly less defensive, achievement-oriented, 
persistent, conforming, self-assured, and 
self-accepting, and more emotionally de- 
pendent, submissive, self-effacing, and 
concerned about themselves and their 
problems. A large majority described 
themselves in terms reflecting maturity, — 
responsibility, and masculinity, while à 
small number acknowledged a wide range 
of unflattering characteristics. On the 
basis of these self-reports, most homosex- 
uals did not differ appreciably from the 
heterosexuals, but a small minority v 
peared sufficiently immature, self-reject- 
ing, and emotionally unstable that they 
would have to be considered newton 
Findings from this study can be propan 
generalized only to relatively masculine, 
educated, and mature-adult Caucasian 
American homosexual men who are pa 
ously interested in changing the pa 
and status of homosexuals by ration? | 
methods. 
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Undergraduate Military Training and Measures of Aggression’ 


ELIZABETH 


The Pennsylvania State University 


Summary: Seventy-eight male undergraduates with ROTC training and 98 male undergraduates 
without ROTC training were compared in order to explore possible effects of education in aggressive 
expression and control. Utilized were inventories of aggression and guilt in addition to measures of 


aggressive mood, projection of aggression, and 


were changes following the presentation of a film intended to arouse justified anger, Several 
were found between the groups on different measures, sug- 
gesting specificity of effects of training as well as distinctiveness of aspects of measured “aggression.” 


differences, not consistent in direction, 


The domain of aggression-hostility is 
an area upon which considerable 
` speculation, investigation, and social con- 
cern has been focused. Within psy- 
chology, much effort has been directed 
toward understanding personality and 
situational aspects of aggressive tenden- 
cies and behavior. Among prominent 
avenues of psychological research have 
been those concerned with the effects of 
vicarious — training (modeling, eg., 
Bandura, 1963) and of situational cues 
(cf. Berkowitz, 1962). Studies in these 
areas have typically demonstrated the 
Short range consequences of relatively 
brief exposure to aggressive stimuli, e.g., 
aggressive behavior quité immediately 


subsequent to viewing an. aggressive | 


model or aggressive behavior i experiz- 
mental environments entithed in 
aggressive cues. The effects of direct and 
formal. training » of specific and 
situationally appropriate 


have been less fre ently studied. 
The Present study was undertaken as 
an initial step in the exploration of 
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s and/or "ROTC cadets one can consider both the 
condoned aggressive behaviors, however, physical environment (e.g, weapons 
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identification of aggressive percepts. Also assessed 


possible differential aggressiv 
responsiveness in populations trained i 
various aggressive behaviors. He 
training in aggressive behavior is broad 
conceived, and suitable groups for stud) 
would appear to be those trained in mili 
tary matters, various sports (eg, 
football, wrestling, karate) and debate) 
Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC 
cadets served as Ss for the presen 
investigation. Of particular interest in 
study of this population are the effects o 
training in selected aggressive behavio 
(e.g., shooting, planning military attacks 
for specific and socially condoned con: 
ditions (e.g., warfare, practice) and, the 
other side of the coin, of training in the 
inhibition of these same behaviors in 
other situations and the inhibition 0 
other selected aggressive behaviors (ey 
verbal attack upon superiors, hostile a 
compliance with orders). In addition, lo! 


military uniforms) and the conceptual 

d verbal environment (e.g-, m 
"history, weaponry) as enriched s 
aggression-related cues and thus Bs 
possibly heightening sensitivity to pcd 
sive material. It is recognized that wit a 
the ROTC program these characteristin 
of cue enrichment and of training E 
aggressive expression and contro e 
attenuated in extent when compared | 
those of more intensive militar 
programs. 


i cts 
Measures representing several Ru 
of aggressive responsitivity were 5 


, 
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for investigation. Utilized were measures 
of aggressive mood and mood change, 
identification of aggressive and non- 
aggressive percepts, and projection of 
aggression, in addition to inventories pur- 
porting to measure aggression and guilt 
as personality variables. 

Straightforward predictions regarding 
the multiple measures of aggression 
seemed difficult. Regarding personality 
measures of aggression and guilt, for 
example, predictions of greater 
aggression in cadets and greater aggres- 
sive guilt in noncadets which might 
reasonably follow from the literature on 
personality determinants of vocational 
choice (cf. Osipow, 1968) appeared to be 
‘inappropriate due to the tendency, at the 
time of this study, for many young men to 
select ROTC training as a more 
attractive alternative to possible draft and 
infantry assignment. Further, if aggres- 
sive responses to projective stimuli are 
assumed to reflect enduring personality 
predispositions, no differences would be 
“expected between the two groups of this 
‘study. However, various less lasting 

determinants also influence projective 
responses (e.g., Stricker, 1962) and to the 
extent that. such determinants are 
differentially related to ROTC training 
one should naturally predict differential 
responding. The prediction of direction of 
‘differences, however, is beclouded by con- 
sideration of opposing factors in military 
training, i.e., training in (some) aggres- 
“sive behaviors and heightened awareness 
of aggressive cues vs. training im 
inhibition of (some) aggressive 
expression. Thus, it is felt that this study 
‘is best construed as an empirical study of 
the effects of military training at the 
college level and various aspects of 
aggressive responsivity. 


Method 
Subjects 
Ss were 176 male students of The 
ennsylvania State University; 78 were 
ROTC cadets and 98 were nonROTC 
Students recruited from intoductory psy- 
: chology classes. 


. Edwards, 1959). 
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It should be noted that this study took 
place before any articulation on the 
campus of issues regarding ROTC 
training and hence is judged to be 
relatively free of confounding effects of 
differential S defensiveness effected by 
subsequent challenges to the appropriate- 
ness of military training on a university 
campus, etc. An S’s data were utilized 
only if he completed fully all aspects of 
this study; thus, partial data from several 
potential Ss of each group were dis- 
carded. The psychology students were 
rewarded by credit toward their course 
grade and the cadets were rewarded by 
appropriate merits within the ROTC 
program. All $s were asked to remain 
anonymous and did so; each $ identified 
his work by the last 6 digits of his 9-digit 
student number. 


Procedure ae 

The two groups each met for two 
experimental sessions one week apart. Ss 
were told that many groups on campus 
and elsewhere were being asked to 
respond to the test materials for purposes 
of standardization. Materials for the first 
session were presented in the following 
order: Buss-Durkee Inventory (BDI, 
Buss, 1961), Mosher Forced Choice 
Guilt Inventory (ECGI, Mosher, 1966), 
Objective * Apperception Test (OAT, 
Stricker, 1962), and the Blurred Slide 
Series (BSS), a perceptual task, experi- 
developed for purposes 
second session involved 
the administration ofa modification of 
the Mood Adjective Check List (ACL, 
Nowlis, 1965), the showing of a film, a 
f the ACL, a 
repeat appen 
the giving of a short 
dune Preference Schedule (EPPS, 


The BDI was developed to provide 
measures of subclasses of behavior in the 
aggressive-hostile domain (assault, in- 
dirett, irritability, negativism, resent- 
ment, suspicion, and verbal), a total 
score, and a measure of generalized guilt. 
Buss (1961) provides normative data for 
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college and psychiatric populations and 
data which suggest minimal effects of 
social desirability in responding to this 
inventory. All BDI scores were utilized in 
the present study. u 

The FCGI, originally constructed by 
internal consistency item analysis from 
sentence completions approximately 
matched on social desirability, contains 
scales of hostility guilt, morality- 
conscience guilt, and sex guilt. Several 
Studies (cf. Oliver & Mosher, 1968) 
Support its construct, convergent and 
divergent validity. The hostility guilt 
Score was used in this study. 


The OAT, a multiple choice variant of 
the TAT, requests $ to rank 5 options for 
each of 12 TAT cards (presented via 
slides in this study). Each option 
represents a personality dimension 
(aggression, rejection, insecurity, depen- 
dency, neutral). Evidence regarding the 
equipotentiality for choice of the options, 
validity, reliability and freedom from con- 
founding with social desirability are pro- 
vided by Stricker (1962). All five scores 
were utilized in this study, 


work of Draguns (1963), 
series of blurred-to-clear Photographs of 
objects in order to ‘study utilization of 
Scant perceptual evi 
Psychopathological and normal groups. 
The present technique (besides altering 
the method of administration from indi- 


Portray two people, 
ambiguous in Sex, age, etc. A further 
dichotomy, Cutting across the two 
categories, was that of aggressive-non- 
aggressive content. Thus, four sets 
involve nonageressive objects (telephone, 
tent, fire extinguisher, and water pitcher 
with glass), four depict aggressive objects 
(hand grenade, three bombs falling, pistol 
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evidence in various. 


smoking as if recently fired, and stiletto 
type knife dripping blood), four portray 
nonaggressive interpersonal interaction 
(playing marbles or dice, a figure point 
ing out directions to ; 


attacking another with a 
figure stomping on the foot of anothe 
whom he holds off balance, one figure 
looming over another 


begin with a nonaggressive set, the order | 
of presentation of sets was random. $$ 
were given general information regarding, 
the number of sets, slides in a set, and the 
increasing clarity of slides within a set. Ss 
were given mimeographed booklets in 
which, for each set of slides, 10 blanks § 
were provided in which to record respon- | 
ses. Ss were instructed to write their | 
responses in the appropriate space 


* "whenever you have an idea of what the | 


picture might depict" and, if later in a set f 
different ideas occurred, to record these 
appropriately. Ss were told that the first | 
eight sets portrayed two people and were 
instructed to record their ideas of what 
€ people are doing, or what is 
appening, or perhaps what is he 
Said." Before the presentation of the 
series of object sets, Ss were told that H 
task oñ the remaining sets would be 0d 
"identify what the objects might be. 

For each S and each set, record M 
made of the slide number of the mi 
response given and of the slide numb 2 
the “correct” response. Scoring 10 
Correct responses to the objects series Wr 
straightforward. For the interpa 
series “correctness”? is more prope 
termed “congruence” with the eee 
or nonaggressive nature of the set, KU 
a response was judged aggressive it was [| 
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scored “congruent” if in response to an 
aggressive set, “incongruent” if in 
response to a nonaggressive set (the 
converse being true for responses judged 
nonaggressive). 

The ACL utilized in this study was de- 
veloped by selecting 51 mood adjectives 
| representative of all 12 factors described 
| by Nowlis (1965).The ACL was pre- 
sented to Ss via mimeographed sheets (of 
‘the short-form format described by 
- Nowlis, 1965) immediately prior to and 
immediately following their viewing of 
the film. Briefly, Ss were asked to circle 
one of four abbreviations following each 
adjective in a manner which best des- 

cribed their mood at the moment: VV 

(definitely), V (slightly, ? (cannot 
| decide), or NO (definitely not). Their 

responses were assigned numerical scores 
according to the method of Nowlis and 

Green (1965): VV = 3, V =2,?=1, 

and NO = 0. Only scores on the eight 

adjectives representing the aggression 
factor (angry, defiant, furious, incensed, 
provoked, ready-to-fight, rebellious, and 
revengeful) are considered in this paper. 
Three ACL scores were employed for this 

Study: pre-film, post-film, and change 

(post-film minus pre-film scores). 

The film presented was “The Crooked 
Road.” This 25-minute black and white 
film was presented as described by 
Stricker (1962) who found it effective in 
inducing aggression as measured by the 
on It depicted an innocent and help- 
S couple who were victimized and 
rutalized by several corrupt individuals 
(arrested for “speeding,” fined unjustly, 

beaten twice, and frequently threatened 
and treated with contempt). It should be 

Noted that the film was selected to arouse 

itas anger, and further, that the mode 

ol presentation (which delayed the pro- 

dig of the cathartic resolution of the 

Plot until the conclusion of all testing) 
_ Served as a frustration for Ss. 

ps shortened (125 item) version of the 

3 S consisted of five complete sub- 

^ " es: n abasement, n aggression, 7? 

i onomy, n exhibition, and n hetero- 

xuality. Scores on all five of these 
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measures were included in the analyses of 
this study. 

After blind scoring and tabulation, 
scores on all measures were computer 
analyzed by means of the Mann-Whitney 
U Test, this statistic being most logically 
appropriate for all measures because of 
the ordinal nature of the scales involved. 
All significance tests utilized two-tailed 
probabilities. 


Results and Discussion 

Table 1 presents scores for the person- 
ality measures. As can be seen, the two 
groups are remarkably alike in these vari- 
ous aggression scores (BDI and EPPS). 
These scores are also congruent with 
norms given by Buss (1 961) and Edwards 
(1959). One significant divergence on the 
aggression scales occurs on the BDI 
indirect aggression subscale. ROTC 
students achieve the lower score on this 
scale which Buss (1961, p. 169) describes 
as tapping “both roundabout and 
undirected aggression . . . indirect in the 
sense that the hated person is not attacked 
directly but by devious means. 
Undirected aggression, such as temper 
tantrums and slamming doors, consists of 
a discharge of negative affect ainst no 
one in particular." The nonROTC mean 
is similar to, and the ROTC mean is con- 
siderably lower than that of college males 
in the normative groups. Thus, the 
emphasis of the difference obtained on 
this scale is best expressed as the ROTC 
Ss indicating less indirect hostility rather 
than as the nonROTC Ss indicating more 
indirect hostility. It does not follow that 
ROTC Ss are necessarily more direct in 
aggressive expression as suggested by 
lack of group differences on the assault 
subscale ("physical violence . . . getting 
into fights with others;” Buss, 1961, p. 
169). Nor does this difference in indirect 
aggressive expression extend to 
tendencies tapped by the negativism sub- 
scale (“oppositional behavior, usually 
directed against authority ... may vary 
from passive noncompliance to open 
rebellion against rules or conventions; 
Buss, 1961, p. 169). Further, present 
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Buss-Durkee Inventory: 


"Assault 
Indirect y 
Irritability 5.1 
Negativism 2.0 
Resentment 2.6 
Suspicion 2.9 
Verbal 75 
Total 29.2 
Guilt 3.9 
Mosher Forced Choice 
Guilt Inventory: 
Hostility guilt 16.5 
Edwards Personality 
Preference Schedule: 
Exhibition 14.4 
Autonomy 13.5 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 


Abasement 


data do not clarify whether this difference 
regarding indirect expression is a result of 
ROTC training or a characteristic of 
individuals electing such training. - 

The two groups do not diverge in 


measures of generalized guilt (BDI guilt 
subscale) or guilt over hostility (FCGI). 
Thus, guilt as a possible controlling 
factor in aggressive expression is not seen 
to be differentially operative. Two inter- 
esting subsidiary findings are the signifi- 
cant differences on the EPPS measures of 
n autonomy and n heterosexuality. The 
former result is congruent with a report 
by Bronzo (1967) regarding the lower 
value placed by ROTC cadets (vs. ROTC 
dropouts) on independence. 

Table 2 presents the mean scores for 
both groups of $s on the ACL. The occur- 
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Table 1 
Mean Scores on Personality Measures 


NonROTC | Probability level 


of difference 

52 ns 
44 05 
5.0 ns 
L9 ns 
2.6 ns 
2.8 ns 
7.1 ns 
29.1 ns 
3.5 ns 
16.2 ns 
14.7 ns 
15.2 01 
18.0 05 
ns 


rence of occasional individual post-film 
scores lower than pre-film scores lower 
than pre-film scores, together yu 
rounding errors, accounts for the fact t is 
not all mean change scores (the ari q 
metic mean of all post-film minus d 
film scores) equal mean post-film re 
minus mean pre-film scores. Post- ifi 
ACL aggression scores are not sign 
cantly different for the two groups, hind 
the exception of that for rebellious, fe 
which the nonROTC students ma 
cantly exceeded the ROTC students. a 
noted that for six of the eight post E E 
adjective scores the nonROTC Std this 
higher than the ROTC Ss, alone E 
finding is not statistically significan! d 
.29, two-tailed binomial test). bar 
of the pre-film ACL data reveal 


= ER = 
EE T. 
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Table 2 
Mean Mood Adjective Scores 


Adjective ROTC NOR 
E. — ) 
Pre** 37 20 
Post 1.74 1.77 
Change 138 | 1.56 
Provoked 
Pre .58 43 
Post 201| 222 
Change 144 | 180 
Incensed: 
Pre 68| 55 
Post 147 142 
Change 49 87 
Furious: 
Pre** 27 08 
Post 146 | 145 
Flan 149 | 137 
Ready to fight 
Pret 64 | 34 
Post 154 | 1.68 
Change* 94 | 132 
Defiant: 
Er n| 54 
Et 158 | 179 
Change 86 | 124 
Revengeful: 
eh 38| 25 
Pe 163 | 189 
. Change 124 | 1.64 
| rto 
E. 68 | 59 
pe 135 | 180 
Change** $1| 12 
Total: 
T 435 | 298 
Che, 12.85 | 13.93 
ge* 8.50 | 1093 
j ** p < 01 
*p<.0s . 
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cadets to be higher on all eight ACL 
aggressive adjectives (probability of such 
a finding occurring randomly is <.008, 
two-tailed binomial test). For three of 
these adjectives, the higher initial cadet 
score is a statistically significant one: 
angry, p <.01; furious p <.01; and 
ready-to-fight, p <.02. Scores reflecting 
mood change (post-film minus pre-film 
scores) are significantly greater for the 
nonROTC groups for two adjectives 
(ready-to-fight,  «.05, and rebellious, p 
<.01) and for total ACL aggression 
scores (p <.05). Thus, the ACL data can 
be summarized as indicating no greater 
level of aggressive mood in the militarily 
trained cadets than in their nonROTC 
counterparts under conditions which are 
designed to frustrate and to arouse justi- 
fied anger. The “resting level” (pre-film) 
of aggressive mood was found to be 
higher in cadets when measured across all 
aggressive mood adjectives, significantly 
so on three adjectives. In general, then, 
the nonROTC Ss tended to be aroused 
from a lower level of aggressive mood to 
the same level as the cadets, showing a 
tendency toward greater change 
(lability?) in mood and achieving a 
higher score, after instigation, on the 
mood adjective rebellious, interestingly 
one which has been used to characterize 
the present student generation. 

Results for the OAT are summarized 
in Table 3. In this multiple choice variant 
of the TAT, significant differences 
between the groups occur only on the pre- 
film and post-film aggression scores and 
the change score for the neutral option. 
ROTC cadets rank the aggressive plot 
lower than nonROTC students both one 
after viewing the 


film designed to arouse aggressive = 
indi- 


preference to aggressive interpretations of 
standard projective stimuli, at least when 
other thematic alternatives are obvious as 
in the printed OAT 
options. This differential preference also 
obtains after the supposedly aggression- 
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Table 3 
Average Rank Orders of OAT Options 


Aggression: 
Pre** ; 2.96 
Post* 3.11 | 2.89 
Change 09 06 
Rejection: 
Pre 287 | 2.90 
Post 296 | 2.93 
Change -.09 | -.03 
Insecurity: 
Pre 3.06 | 3.08 
Post 3.06 | 3.05 
Change 00 04 
Dependency: 
Pre 289 | 3.06 
Post 3.04 | 3.19 
Change -.14 | -.13 
Neutral: 
Pre 3.00 
Post 2.95 


Change* 


**p«.0l 
*p«.05 


inducing film. Differences in amount of 
change in the ranking of the various 
options show that cadets increase their 
preference for the neutral interpretation 
more than do the nonROTC students. 
There is a suggestion, also, of greater sta- 
bility of ranking of interpretations in the 
cadet population; the orders of pre- and 
post-film option preferences yield a 
Spearman rho of .75 for the cadets and of 
.35 for the noncadets. Interpretations 
devoid of connotative overtones are diffi- 
cult, but these data invite the suggestions 
that "reading in" aggressive themes is 
less "preferred" by those with ROTC 
training when other alternatives are pro- 
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vided and that under aggression- 
instigating conditions they increase their 
preference for the neutral category! 
(“cooling it’’?). 

Regarding the more strictly perceptual 
sphere of the BSS, when presented with 
series of increasingly clear depictions of 
interpersonal activities both aggressive 
and nonaggressive in nature, there is no 
tendency on the part of the groups to 
respond differentially to either type of 
content. However, on the very first (and 
nonaggressive) set, cadets responded 
earlier in giving any response (mean slide | 
3.7 vs. 4.6 for nonROTC, p «.01) and 
earlier in giving a congruent response 
(mean slide 3.8 vs. 4.6 for nonROTC, p 
<.03). (It is noted that first response and 
first congruent response are virtually 
identical within each group.) No further 
differential responding to the inter- 
personal sets took place; neither ROTC 
nor nonROTC Ss differed in the level of 
perceptual input to which they made an 
attempt at identification (first response) 
or the level at which their response was 
congruent with the aggressive or non- 
aggressive content of the stimulus. How- 
ever, on the sets involving objects, signifi- 
cant differences do occur between the 
groups. Cadets correctly identify 3 of the 
4 aggressive objects on the basis of signifi- 
cantly less distinct stimulus input than do 
the nonROTC students: bombs, ROTC 
mean 5.7, nonROTC mean 6.7 p nes 
hand grenade, means of 6.3 and A 
respectively, p <.01; knife, means of 2 
and 4.5, p <.05. (The confidence level o 
the cadets’ earlier identification of i 
pistol is a nonsignificant .11.) No signi- 
cant differences exist between the d 
groups in their correct identification 
BSS nonaggressive objects nor in the yu 
of stimulus clarity at which they oHe 
some identification (whether correct or 
not) of either the aggressive or nonaggn? 
Sive objects. Thus, the group p 
military training is able to correctly Pes 
ceive aggressive objects on the basis S 
clear visual delineation than ther 
cadet counterparts. Greater familiar] 
with aggressive objects may well acco! 


_— ee 
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or these BSS findings; there is no 
rt here, however, for heightened 
ul to aggressive objects being 
eled by, or generalizing to, greater 
sensitivity to aggressive interpersonal 
actions. It should also be reported that the 
initially planned analyses of aggressive 
responses to nonaggressive stimuli, and 
vice versa, were precluded by the non- 
differential rarity of such responses in 
groups. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that in 
this study, utilizing various indirect 
"measures of aggression, a number of simi- 
ities and a number of differences not 
consistent in direction across the several 
easures were found. If group differences 
n single variables had been studied in a 
Series of independent investigations and if 
tach instrument was taken as a measure 
"aggression," support for various 
(possibly conflicting) theories of aggres- 
sion might now grace the literature. 
Depending upon the measure used, one 
Wight be willing to conclude that indi- 
Viduals with training in military matters 
Compared to those without such training 
are more aggressive (higher “resting” 
Mood level, earlier perception of aggres- 
sive objects), less aggressive (less choice of 
cpi theme, less rebellious in mood 
iter instigation), or no different (person- 
ality scales, perception of aggressive 
activity). These findings serve to under- 
Score the need for utilization of several 
Measures of any variable under investi- 
gation and clearly attest to the distinctive- 
Tess of several aspects of meas 
aggression." 
3 In summary, the findings of this study 
indicate that college Ss who have had 
mal training, over an extended period 
of time, in aggressive expression and 
a (as here represented by ROTC 
Wa ning) show a pattern of aggressive 
'Sponsiveness different in some respects 
Tom that of college Ss who are basically 
o in personality dimensions relat 
aggression but who have mot 
enced such training. Only 
-Simittedly speculative attempts at post 
"9€ Interpretation of the pattern of 
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present results are possible. With this 
reservation in mind, it is suggested that 
while under no particular instigation to 
aggression the trained Ss exhibit some 
sensitized behaviors (they report being 
more aggressive in mood and perceive 
aggressive objects more readily), under 
conditions of instigation the control 
aspect of their training may become more 
salient (increased preference for neutral 
interpretive alternatives, less rebellious 
mood). Whether the same general pattern 
of results would obtain with groups 
receiving more intensive military training 
is a matter of interest for further investi- 
gation, as is the reasonable expectation of 
differing patterns of responsivity in 
groups with formal training in different 
sorts of aggressive behaviors. 
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Relationships Among Personality, Defense, and Academic Failure 


M. DAVID GALINSKY 
University of North Carolina 


Summary: A group of 29 academic failure Ss was compared with one of 27 academi 

Ss in order to test out psychoanalytic hypotheses pco relationships among siia 
conflict and school failure. The Blacky Pictures, scored in terms of 30 factors, and the Defense 
Preference Inventory (D.P.L) formed the basis of group comparisons. There were significant 
differences on seven Blacky factors and on a D.P.I. comparison. The results were interpreted as 
supporting the hypothesis that reliance on defensive processes that are considered to be inimical to 
intellectual fi unctioning is related to poor academic work, but they did not provide direct evidence that 
conflict associated with pregenital experience is universally characteristic of failing students. 


Psychoanalytic literature dealing with 
the problem of academic difficulty, e.g., 
Blanchard (1946), Jarvis (1958), Klein 
(1949), Liss (1941, 1944, 1949), Pearson 
(1952), and Weisskopf (1951), may be 
grossly classified as employing two kinds 
of explanatory systems. One focuses on 
etiology and attempts to relate the differ- 
tnt symptoms of academic difficulty to 
unconscious conflict resulting from 
fixations at various pregenital levels. 
Examples of such causal factors are: pain 
la of pleasure associated with oral 
i ing in; excessive oral optimism leading 
a the expectation of success without 

ort; inhibitions about sexual curiosity 
generalizing to all curiosity; and massive 
io fear leading to abandonment of 
in attempts to succeed, since success 
mat increase the danger of castration. 
B. E general approach emphasizes 

s ationship of defense to poor work 
i ormance. Two related ways in which 
oe is seen as affecting academic per- 
i are: (1) reliance on defenses 
x reduce cognitive efficiency, such as 
D" ession and denial; and (2) poor work 
ay result of having all of one’s 
lines bound up in defense, leaving 
a available for any adaptive functions, 
uding concentration, memory and 
synthetic thinking. 
1 Because intellectual functioning is such 
ee Ghee phenomenon requiring 
ua ssful development and coordination 
ai BEC of mental processes, it is seen 
Sey disruption by a broad range 
unfortunate developmental events. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that in 
clinical descriptions a wide variety of 
intrapsychic difficulties have been linked 
to poor academic performance. Despite 
the complexity and lack of specification of 
apparent causes of academic difficulty, it 
seemed useful as a first step to discover 
whether any of the psychoanalytically 
described features are generally charac- 
teristic of those who perform poorly. 

The purpose of the present study was 
to test out psychoanalytic hypotheses 
about the etiology of and defensive 
functioning associated with academic 
difficulty. In psychoanalytic writings 
poor academic performance has been 
associated developmentally with evidence 
of oral, anal, and phallic fixations, and 
defensively with the mechanisms of 
repression and denial, although the 
relationship between particular develop- 
mental events and kinds of academic diffi- 
culty are not well specified. To determine 
whether any such relationship exists, two 
groups of Ss were compared — one group 
on the verge of failing out of college and 
the other performing at or above the level 
that would be expected on the basis of 
their ability. Because the object of the 
study was to find characteristics common 
to poor academic performers, selection of 
Ss was based solely on the criterion of 
grade achievement, nothing was known 
about the nature of the work difficulty 
that Ss in the failing group experience. 

Procedure 

Ss were 56 male undergraduates at a 

midwestern university chosen from the 
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pool of students required to serve as Ss as 
part of their introductory psychology 
course requirements. Two groups of Ss 
were selected, one (N = 29) on the verge 
of academic failure (mean grade point 
average (GPA): 2.07 on a 4-point scale) 
and the other (N = 27) quite successful 
academically (mean GPA 3.46). The two 
groups were equated for ability on the 
basis of scores on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination 
(A.C.E.). The academically successful 
group had mean percentile scores based 
on the University’s Freshman norms of 
66.07 on the Linguistic test and 76.70 on 
the Quantitative test. The academic 
failure group had mean scores of 62.31 
and 74.21 on the two scales. Two ¢ tests 
revealed no significant differences 
between either set of mean scores. 


Ss were presented the Blacky Pictures 
(Blum, 1950) and the Blacky Defense 
Preference Inventory (D.P.L) (Blum, 
1956) by the group administration 
method. The experimental session lasted 
two hours. About one-half of the time was 
used for the completion of several paper 
and pencil tests not relevant to the 
research reported here. 


The data were coded according to the 
Scoring system based on a factor analysis 
of the Blacky (Blum, 1962) which yields 
scores on 30 Blacky factors. Comparisons 
between groups were based on the 
number of Ss who had scores higher than 
the median number of items that loaded 
on each factor. For example, if a maxi- 
mum score of seven could be obtained, 
all Ss with scores of four and above were 
considered to be high scorers. The 
number of high scorers in each group 
were compared on all factors by means of 
chi square tests of significance. One-tailed 
tests were used for those factors about 
which a prediction could be made on the 
basis of psychoanalytic theory; (in 
accordance with the psychoanalytic 
hypotheses mentioned above, it was 
predicted that the failure group would 
have significantly higher scores on factors 
associated with Blacky Cards I through 
VI (oral eroticism, oral sadism, anal 
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sadism, oedipal intensity, masturbation | 
guilt, and castration anxiety); two-tailed 
tests were used in comparing scores on 
factors derived from the additional five 
Blacky Cards, since their content is not | 
related to pregenital instincts. 

The D.P.I. requires Ss to rank order 
for each Blacky Card five statements, | 
each representing a different defensive 
mode (Avoidance, Reaction Formation, 
Projection, Regression, and Intellectuali- | 
zation). It is scored by summing the 
ratings of defensive choice across all 
Blacky Cards for each S, yielding the one 
most highly favored detense per $. It was | 
predicted that the failure group would 
score highest on Avoidance (a combi- 
nation of repression and denial), while | 
the success group would be highest on | 
Intellectualization, the choice which | 
seems most compatible (of the five | 
choices) with successful intellectual | 
functioning. 


Results 

On the 16 factors derived from the first | 
six Blacky cards there were 4 significant 
differences between groups all in the pre- 
dicted direction (the failure group obtain- 
ing higher scores indicative of greater | 
conflict), and none opposite to the pre | 
dicted direction. The factors were 1A 
OralCraving,2A Playfulness, 3B Choos 
ing Obvious Neutral Responses, and h 
Denial of Masturbation Guilt. On the} 
remaining five cards containing 14 d 
there were 3 significant differences. ^7 | 
success group scored higher on 1W?| 
factors: 7A Mother as Preferred Ident | 
fication Object, and 9A Partial Denial g 
Guilt. The failure group scored higher on 
one: 10B Negative Perception of elf pi 
Father. The distribution of high ah 
on all Blacky Factors is presented 
Table 1. 2 

A frequency distribution of prefer 
defenses on the D.P.I. appears in 14 
2. Because the expected frequencies m m 
of the 10 cells were too small to satisfy | 
requirements of chi square, no Ear 
test was applied to all of these data. 
the comparison of major interest was € f 
difference between groups in US 
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Table 1 
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Number of Ss in Failure and Success Groups with High Scores on Blacky Factors 


T 


|Academic| Ad 2 


Blacky Card Fact 
E Failure | Success S 

1. Oral Eroticism Wi 1A Oral Craving 15 7 2.89* 
B Oral Rejection 2 2 NS. 
C Sugar-Coating 11 1 NS. 

2. Oral Sadism 2A Playfulness Ties lei | aaa 
B Supply-Seeking 6 3 NS. 
C Resentment over Oral 12 13 NS. 


Deprivation 


3. Anal Sadism 


3A Exploitation 
B Choosing Obvious 
Neutral Responses 
C Attempted Denial of 


Anal Preoccupation 
4A Undisguised Oedipal 2 4 NS, 


4. Oedipal Intensity 


5, Masturbation Guilt 


Conflict 
7. Identification 


8. Sibling Rivalry 


9. Guilt Feelings 


10. Ego Ideal 


11, Love Object 


* p< 05, one-tailed test 
** p < 05, two-tailed test 


6. Overwhelming Castratio: 


Involvement 
B Disguised Oedipal Involvement 


5A Masturbation Guilt 
B Concern over Sexual 
Maturation 
C Denial of Mastubation 
Guilt 


6A Castration Conflict 
B Minimizing Castration Anxiety 


7A Father as Preferred 
Identification Object 

B Mother as Preferred 
Identification Object 

C Evasion of Identification Issue 


8A Overt Hostility toward 
Sibling and Mother 
B Reaction Formation to 
Sibling Rivalry 
C Rejection in Favor of Sibling 


9A Partial Denial of Guilt 

B Guilt-Ridden Hostility 
toward Sibling 

C Qualification of Pervasive Guilt 


10A. Overly Positive Perception 
of Self and Father 

B Negative Perception of 
Self and Father 


11A Mother-Surrogate as 
Love Object 

B Heterosexual Fantasy 

C Narcissism 


5 
9 2 
4 2 
20 


4.28** 
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Table 2 
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Number of Ss in Failure and Success Groups by Preferred Defense on DPI. 


Academic Failure 


Academic Success 


defenses that enhance or interfere with 
intellectual functioning, a comparison 
was made between frequency of pref- 
erence for Avoidance (a combination of 
denial and repression) and Intellectual- 
ization. (The D.P.I. is a forced choice test 
that includes no non-defensive alterna- 
tive; as noted above, Intellectualization 
comes closest to being enhancing of 
cognitive functioning.) Fisher's exact test 
performed on the data was significant at 
the .01 level. 


Discussion 

The findings of this study lend support 
to the hypothesis that reliance on defen- 
sive processes that are inimical to intel- 
lectual functioning is related to poor aca- 
demic performance. As indicated by 
D.P.I. results and scores on Blacky 
factors 2A, 3B, and 5C, failure Ss appear 
to deal with conflicts by refusing to think 
about them. It would follow that such 
investment in “not thinking”, even 
though originally instituted to deal with 
the particular intrapsychic conflicts that 
the Blacky cartoons portray develops into 
a characteristic style that is incompatible 
with doing intellectual work. 

The present results may be related to 
the relationship found between repression 
and “leveling”, a lack of ability to 
respond accurately to size changes in 
stimuli, (e.g., Holzman and Gardner 
(1959). In both instances, reliance on 
primitive defenses is connected with 
diminished effectiveness in cognitive 
functioning. Miller and Swanson (1960) 
divide defenses into first family, 
characterized by maximal distortion, and 
second family, which interfere little with 
reality testing. Their conclusion, that the 


P se ge e 
ization 

8 y 2 

12 0 3 


eaction m. 
Bese .. | Projection 
Formation 


same set of experiences that facilitate use 
of first family defenses also inhibit the 
development of intellectual functions, is 
in essential agreement with the findings 
of this study. 

The above mentioned defensive factors 
were all derived from Blacky cards 
designed to evoke conflict associated with 
pregenital experience. However, on only 
one factor (Oral Craving) of the twelve 
that seem to tap pregenital concerns 
either openly or in a disguised way did 
the failure group have a significantly 
greater number of high scorers. There- 
fore, it must be concluded that these data 
do not directly support psychionng um 
hypotheses regarding the etiology o 
academic difficulty as universally 
characteristic of all failing students. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
these results do not speak to the possi 
bility that specific developmental on 
are related to particular symptoms tha 
result in school failure. Comparisons 0 
groups identified by symptom (e£: 
examination anxiety, learning inibi 
inability to concentrate, etc.) woul i 
required to deal precisely with t 
question. 


Turning to the remaining group o 
ences, it is difficult to interpret the - 
factors on which significantly M 
members of the success group scored i at 
although there is some suggestion En 
they serve as a goad to achica ol 
Blum suggests that underlying feeling: 
worthlessness are involved in factors i 
and deeply rooted moral anxiety el 
perhaps success in school is aa 
sought as an attempt to dispro 


SR 2 >, worst 
“objective evidence” that ones 
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fears about his sense of worth are incor- 
rect, 10B was the one other factor on 
which significantly more failure Ss scored 
high. Blum interprets this factor as a 
general index of conflict, since it corre- 
lates with a number of indices of disturb- 
ance. He also notes that high scorers tend 
to be poor performers academically which 
is, of course, consistent with the present 
finding. 

In summary, Ss in the failure group 
may be described as individuals who, 
whatever the source of their conflict, 
devote much of their energy to defensive 
activities that interfere with intellectual 
functioning. These data suggest that a 
profitable approach to understanding the 
determinants of school failure is to 
explore in detail failing student’s manner 
of dealing with the whole array of mental 
functions. For one, examination of the 
relationship between cognitive and 
defensive ego processes in these indi- 
viduals would seem to hold promise for 
understanding contemporaneous sources 
of poor academic performance. 
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Some EPI Reliability Estimates 


FRANK H. FARLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


Summary: The stability of the EPI over one month was estimated with 80 American 
university students, separately by sex (40 males, 40 females). The estimates for the extra- 
version-introversion (E-I), neuroticism (N) and lie scales ranged from 0.50 to 0.87. Reli- 
ability data (alternate-forms) from other sources were compared to the present results, It 
was concluded that the EPI has demonstrated generally high reliability for a personality 
measure, with reservations where the lie scale is concerned, and that the E-I scale alternate- 
forms, but not test-retest, reliability was generally lower than that for the N scale, suggesting 
that the alternate-forms are somewhat more equivalent for N than for E-I. 


The Maudsley Personality Inventory 
(MPI) (Eysenck, 1959) has been one of 
the most widely used measures of two 
pervasive ‘super-factors’ in the measured 
personality domain, extraversion-intro- 
version (E-/) and neuroticism (N), par- 
ticularly for research purposes. Since its 
publication it has been revised, restand- 
ardized and re-issued as the Eysenck Per- 
sonality Inventory (EPI) (Eysenck & 
Eysenck, 1963). The EPI, which provides 
alternate forms (Forms A and B) and a lie 
(L) scale, has since gained wide accept- 
ance as a research measure in E-/ and N 
studies, and as a clinical scale. Eysenck 
and Eysenck (1963) have provided exten- 
Sive data on alternate form estimates of 
reliability using English samples of 2000 
normal Ss, 210 neurotic Ss, and 90 

sychotic Ss. Salas and Richardson 

1968) have reported alternate form cor- 
relations for the EJ and N scales of the 
EPI for a sample of 371 Australian male 
National Servicemen randomly selected 
under national draft law from among 
20-year-olds, Jensen (1964) has similarly 
reported alternate form correlations for 
the EJ and N scales of the EPI for a 
mixed sample of 50 male and female 
American college students, The Obtained 
estimates of reliability in the studies cited 
above have ranged from .70 to .91. 

Retest reliability estimates for the EPI 
have also been reported by Eysenck and 
Eysenck (1963) for two groups of normal 
English Ss (not otherwise identified by 
sex, age, SES, etc.), with 92 Ss in one 
group and 27 Ss in the other. The test- 
retest interval was approximately one 


year for the former, and nine months for 
the latter. Separate retest reliability esti- 
mates were provided for the L scale on an 


unidentified group of 50 Ss, with no in- | 


formation on the duration of retest inter- 
val being provided. Stability estimates ob- 
tained from the above analyses ranged 
from .74 to .97. The stability estimates 
reported by Eysenck and Eysenck (1963) 
were based on English Ss (we assume this 
to be true for the Z sample). In that the 
EPI, particularly Form A, has been receiv- 
ing considerable use in North America, 
particularly with the ubiquitous college 
student S, the present report was de- 
signed to provide some stability estimates 
for the EPI with such Ss. 


Method 


Eighty American university studeni 
(40 males, 40 females) were administere 
the EPI Form A twice, with four weeks 
intervening between test administrations. 
The Ss were not informed they would be 
retested. 


Results and Discussion 


The results were analyzed separately 
for males and females. The mean scores 
and standard deviations (SDs) for the 
three scales at both test sessions are pre 
sented in Table 1, where it is clear that n0 
significant mean shifts were obtained 
from first to second testing, and no si 
icant differences in means and standart 
deviations between males and female 
were found. 
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Table 1 


Mean Scale Scores and Standard Deviations for 
Males and Females on First and Second Testing 


First Testing 


Second Testing 


Scale and Sex Group 


EPI — E (females) 


— EPI— N (females) 
EPI — L (females) 16 
EPI— E (males) 46 
EPI— N (males) E s 5.5 


EPI- L (males) 


Table 2 
Some Reliability Estimates for the EPI 


N 
Source Test-Retest ( 


American male university students nd ie i 
American female university students he im 0.88 (A) 
British ‘normals’ (Eysenck & Eysenck) a 3 0.91 (B) 
^ ‘normals’ (Eysenck & Eysenck) en Us 0.84 (A) 
ritish * > E k 6 ; 
‘normals’ (Eysenck & Eysenck) 0.85 (B) 0.81 (B) 


British ‘normals’ (Eysenck & Eysenck) 


Alternate- 
forms 


British normals (Eysenck & Eysenck) b 
British neurotics (Eysenck & Eysenck) 0.91 
British psychotics (Eysenck & Eysenck) 0.79 
Australian servicemen (Salas & Richardson 0.70 


erican university students (Jensen) 


* A and B represent Form A and Form B of the EPI. 
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Stability estimates for the E-I and N 
scales are located in Table 2, where reli- 
ability data referred to above from 
Eysenck and Eysenck (1963), Jensen 
(1964) and Salas and Richardson (1968) 
are also included. 

From Table 2 it can be seen that the 
stability estimates based on the present 
data are high and are in most comparisons 
higher than the alternate-form reliabilities 
obtained from the three other sources. It 
might be noted that the alternate-forms 
reliability estimates for E-/ are generally 
lower than those for N, suggesting that 
the alternate-forms A and B may be 
somewhat more equivalent for N than for 
E-I. There are no discernible trends to- 
ward differences between E-I and N in 
test-retest reliability estimates. Stability 
estimates for the L scale were 0.50 and 
0.74 for males and females respectively. 
The alternate form reliability estimates of 
the L scales reported by Eysenck and 
Eysenck (1963) for four separate groups 
totaling 329 Ss was a mean of .54 for 
both forms of the test (only the mean 
was reported). The retest reliability for 
50 Ss was .78 for Form A and .74 for 
Form B. The stability estimates obviously 
are considerably higher than the alter- 
nate-forms figure. 

Altogether, the present analyses sug- 
Best that the EPI leads to reliability esti- 
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mates generally as high as can be expec. 
ted for personality inventories under the 
usual conditions of testing, except per 
haps where the L scale is concerned, and 
on samples ranging from British psychotic 
patients to American students to Austral- 
ian soldiers. 
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Summary: 


The influence of individuals’ intrapsychic motivational conflicts on intersexual dyad 


formation was investigated. Both members of 71 engaged couples served as Ss. Motivational conflict 
was assessed with two indices of ego disjunction, one developed by Trehub and the other derived by 
the present authors from the Trehubian model. Low albeit significant positive correlations were 
found between the scores of male and female Ss. These results are interpreted as indicative of a 
modest tendency for persons high in motivational conflict to be attracted to one another. 


An intriguing topic, the relationship 
between mental health and marital 
choice, has of yet received little empirical 
attention. A few investigatons, however, 
do exist. For example, using the Person- 
ality Inventory of Bernreuter, Hoffeditz 
(1934) obtained low correlations between 
mates on neurotic tendency (r = -16), 
self-sufficiency (r = .09), and dominance 
M = .15) in her examination of person- 
ality resemblances within families. 
Willoughby, in his study of neuroticism 
in marriage (summarized in Willoughby, 
1936), found a modest positive inter- 
spousal correlation (r = .27) with respect 
to total neurotic score as measured by the 
Thurstone Neurotic Inventory. Ohmann 
(1942), in his discussion of the psychology 
of attraction, wrote that “we fall in love 
with those whom we need to complete 
ourselves emotionally lp. 15];” or, in 
Other words, we are attracted to those 
Who satisfy in us what Ohmann referred 
to as an “ego deficiency.” Testing 
Ohmann's hypothesis that the neurotic 
individual attempts desperately to supple- 
ment, by a variety of direct and indirect 
Means, his or her emotional deficiencies, 
Martinson (1955, 1959) investigated the 
Tole of ego deficiency in relation to age at 
marriage. In both his studies, the earlier 
involving a female sample and the later a 
male sample, Martinson found a signifi- 
Cant tendency for the poorly emotionally 
adjusted, less self-reliant, more with- 

rawn, and more anti-social (i.e., more 
dd deficient) Ss to marry earlier than 
their  better-adjusted counterparts. 


1 
e authors wish to express their appreciation to 
- Andrew L. Comrey for his assistance. 


Martinson interpreted his results as sup- 
portive of the Ohmann hypothesis, earlier 
marriage being construed as indicative 
that a “weaker” person needed a marital 
partner more than a more self-sufficient 
one would. 

More recent is the longitudinal study 
by Murstein (1967) of the relationship of 
mental health to marital choice and court- 
ship progress among engaged and “going 
steady” couples. Using the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI), Murstein found that: (a) 
couples showed a slight positive corre- 
lation in mental health (r = .16 to .04, 
depending on the index employed); (b) 
couples similar in mental health pro- 
gressed further in courtship than dissimi- 
lar couples; and (c) the mental health of 
the man, but not that of the woman, was 
related to courtship progress. 

Previous studies of neuroticism and 
intersexual attraction have typically 
focused on the psychopathological defense 
mechanisms and character traits of 
romantically-involved individuals. A 
related problem, and one that has hither- 
to not received research attention, is that 
of the possible relationship between the 
neurotically conflicted psychological 
needs of individuals as à condition in- 
fluencing mate selection. This paper 
attempts to determine specifically 
whether similarity in neurotic trends is a 
factor in intersexual dyad formation. 

Trehub (1959), in considering moti- 
vational conflict in relation to psycho- 
pathology, has developed the useful 
concept of ego disjunction (ED), which he 
defines as "the concurrence in an 
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individual of two or more relatively long 
enduring needs or characterological dis- 
positions with mutually incompatible ob- 
jectives and with a relatively high level of 
joint strength [p. 191].” To illustrate, 
Trehub referred to an individual’s n 
Autonomy and n Abasement, as described 
by Murray (1938): if the joint strength of 
these needs were high, the pair would be 
said to be disjunctive. Computing Ego 
Disjunction Scores (EDSs, discussed 
below) from data obtained with Edwards’ 
(1954) Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS), Trehub basically confirmed his 
hypothesis that “with respect to ego 
disjunction, college students « adolescents 
«neurotics «character disorders 
<schizophrenics [p. 1911." Trehub’s 
"statistical analysis yielded three signifi- 
cantly different groups. The first group 
consisted of schizophrenics alone; the 
second consisted of character disorders, 
neurotics, and adolescents; and the third 
consisted of college students alone (pp. 
193-194).” This positive relationship led 
Trehub to conclude that the value of ED 
as an index of psychopathology had been 
empirically demonstrated. 


Subsequent investigations of ED have 
generally corroborated Trehub’s find- 
ings. For instance, Heilizer (1961a), ina 
methodological critique of Trehub’s pro- 
cedure, reanalyzed Trehub’s original 
data using analyses of variances and 
essentially confirmed the existence of a 
positive relationship between ED and 
degree of psychopathology. Reporting on 
the confounding influence of “cultural 
differences” in assessing ED, Gocka and 
Rozynko (1961) presented evidence of a 
Positive relationship between EDS and 
S’s age. Another study, that of Kamano 
(1963), is relevant here. His finding “that 
Ss high in both ED and MA (Manifest 
Anxiety] required significantly more time 
to resolve . . . conflicts than Ss high in 
only one determinant but low in the other 
and $s low in both determinants 
[p. 281]” would suggest that high degrees 
of ED within high emotionality or drive 

situations can impair the normal psycho- 
logical functioning necessary for efficient 
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conflict resolution. 

In consideration of the basic rationality 
of the ED concept, with its utility sub- 
stantially demonstrated in Trehub’s 
original work, in Heilizer’s reanalysis, 
and in Kamano’s application, the ED 
model is regarded as a quite promising 
and justifiable index which may be profit- 
ably employed as a measure of intra- 
psychic motivational conflict. 

Heilizer (1964), in a rather involute 
theoretical discussion, has attempted to 
extend and generalize Trehub’s original 
notion of need conflict to encompass both 
compatible and incompatible, as well as 
both single and paired needs. However, 
within his paper  Heilizer himself 
observed that these theoretical extensions, 
which fall beyond the scope of the present 
paper, have "incurred the price of more 
complex conceptualizations and evalu- 
ations and, in some areas, more severe 
limitations [p. 34]." For lack of sufficient 
empirical determination regarding what 
value Heilizer's theoretical suggestions 
may have for the study of human conflict, 
the present writers have chosen to retain 
Trehub's original conceptualization of 
ED as an adequate conflict model. j 

The present study was carried out in 
an attempt to gain some knowledge 
regarding the possible influence of such 
need conflicts on romantic choice, More 
specifically, we wished to test the 
hypothesis that individuals high in mot- 
vational conflict, as defined by Trehubs 
concept of ED, are attracted to others 
similarly high in motivational. conii 
This hypothesis is epitomized by 
Bergler’s contention that “two neurotics 
look for each other with uncanny regu- 
larity 1948,[p. 11] ,” rather than seeking 
more normal or healthy individuals 2$ 
mates. Since ED is not an adequate index 
of neuroticism as such, but simply 2 
indicator of neurotic trend, testing 
hypothesis does not constitute a test of t / 
Berglerian theory at full scale, but I 
merely a test of something that is logically 
deducible or implied by Bergler’s theory; 
viz., that individuals will have chosen 2 
marital partners persons similar to them: 
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selves in (one kind of) neurotic trend. 

For testing the hypothesis, Trehub’s 
own measure of ED was employed as an 
index of motivational conflict, and his 
concept was also used as the prototype for 
an additional measure of ED devised by 
the present writers. Both of these 
measures are discussed in some detail 
below. A comparison of the results which 
might be found as functions of these some- 
what different measures was thus an 


additional objective of the present 
investigation. 

Procedure 
Subjects 


Both members of 71 engaged couples 
served as Ss. All were required to be less 
than 25 years of age. At least one member 
of each couple was enrolled as a regular 
student at UCLA. The majority of Ss 
(approximately three-fifths) were 
recruited from Introductory Psychology 
courses. The remainder were divided 
about equally between respondents to a 
campus-wide advertisement offering a 
nominal sum to couples for participation 
in a “psychology experiment” and mem- 
bers of a sorority (and their fiancés), 
who participated at the request of a 
sorority sister (who was employed as a 
laboratory assistant by the second 
author). 

Preliminary analysis of the obtained 
data revealed a strong equivalence of ED 
level across introductory psychology, 
sorority, and advertisement respondent 
subgroups; these divisions were thus 
collapsed into one group for subsequent 
analyses. 


Procedure 

All Ss were administered a modified 
version of the EPPS, a personality assess- 
ment instrument designed to measure cer- 
FE needs described by Murray (1938). 
ecause the EPPS in its original form has 
een severely criticized by a number of 
analysts (e.g., Bendig & Martin, 1962; 
pon & Corah, 1960; Levonian, 
1965) Levy, & Proctor, 1959; Scott, 
S 5), a normative revision of the test, 
ather than the original ipsative form. 
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was used in the present study. The reason 
for this modification that is most relevant 
to the research reported here is the obser- 
vation of Bendig and Martin that the 
ipsative scoring of the EPPS results in 
indices which are relative rather than 
absolute measures, and that a high score 
on one need scale tends to depress scores 
on the other scales. In order to maximize 
the opportunities for Ss to obtain high 
scores on conflicting needs, it is obviously 
desirable to provide a format wherein the 
strength of each need may be manifested 
independently of the strength of any other 
need. Ss responded in the revised version 
of the Personal Preference Schedule to 
each item on a five-point scale with values 
of 0,1,2,3,4; hence, with nine items for 
each need measured, scores could range 
from 0 to 36. Test-retest reliability 
coefficients for the 15 need scales com- 
prising the modified PPS were obtained 
from an independently tested sample of 
fifty-six Ss with an interval of three weeks 
between testings. These proved to be 
quite satisfactory, ranging from .72 to 
‘91. Moreover, the converted schedule dif- 
ferentiates between males and females in 
a pattern practically identical with that 
achieved by the original instrument. 2 

The demographic confounding that 
might result from reliance on previously- 
published EPPS normative sample data 
(Fordyce & Crow, 1960; Gocka & 
Rozynko, 1961) in our computation of 
EDSs was avoided in that standard score 
distributions based on the raw data col- 
lected in the present study were generated 
and used in determining EDSs. 

Ss were allowed either to complete the 
modified PPS in a laboratory setting pro- 
vided by the investigators or, if the Ss pre- 
ferred, to take the instrument home to be 
completed at their convenience. In either 
case, Ss were instructed to separately 
complete the questionnaires, with strong 
emphasis being laid on the importance of 
independent response. Ss’ names were 


2For a more elaborate discussion of the reasoning 
son from the ipsative to the 


involved in the conver: 
normative PPS format, see Centers, R. Intersexual 
Attraction: An Instrumental Theory. (Publication 


expected 1971). 
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not required and they were assured, of 
course, of the anonymous nature of their 
participation. 


Measures 

Because Trehub’s EDS serves both as a 
measure itself and as the conceptual and 
computational prototype for the second 
index employed in the present study, 
some description of it is required here. 

As Trehub observed, the implications 
of antagonistic characterological dispo- 
sitions have received considerable atten- 
tion from clinicians and personality 
theorists (e.g., Dollard & Miller, 1950) 
but without concomitant development of 
a quantitative measure suitable for the 
investigation of the role played by intra- 
psychic need conflict in psychopathology. 
To supply such a measure, Trehub 
offered a procedure for obtaining an EDS 
based on scores obtained with the EPPS. 

Briefly, the Trehub EDS retained as 
one of the measures in the present study 
consisted of selecting (on an a priori 
basis) four need pairs with apparently in- 
compatible objectives, excluding from 
selection pairs that would require dupli- 
cate scoring of needs. Having chosen need 
pairs which he felt might indicate dis- 
Junction, the joint magnitude of con- 
flicting need strength within the indicator 
pairs was evaluated by summing the two 
EPPS need scores (expressed in T-score 
units) for each pair, and subtracting 100 
from each sum. Positive residuals were 
considered to indicate disjunction, with 
the degree of disjunction for each indi- 
cator pair being reflected in the magni- 
tude of the positive residual. The sum of a 
$'s positive residuals comprised his total 
EDS. Trehub’s four indicator pairs, 
applicable for both males and females, 
are listed in Table 1. 

In his paper Trehub noted that needs 
not measured by the EPPS may also form 
disjunctive pairs, and even “within the 
framework of the EPPS alone, other dis- 
junctive pairs can be composed if certain 
needs are entered into more than one 
combination [1959, p. 193].” Following 
this suggestion, Heilizer (1961b) offered 
an empirically-derived ranking of the 105 
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Table 1 


Indicator Need Pairs f 
Comprising Two Measures of 
Ego Disjunction 


EDS Indicator Pairs 


Trehub Aggression-Deference 
Order-Change 
Succorance-Nurturance 


Autonomy-Abasement 


Panel-based Aggression-Deference 


Order-Change 
Dominance-Abasement 
Autonomy-Affiliation 


Bas 1. 


possible combinations of EPPS need pairs 
in terms of the compatibility or in- 
compatibility of each pair. These rank- 
ings were based on the combined judg- 
ments of a panel of seven more-or-less 
expert raters (five psychologists, one psy- 
chiatrist, and one psychology trainee). It 
was considered possible by the present 
authors that an EDS derived from such à 
consensual basis might obtain sonia 
more objective results than those sc 
would rest upon the unilaterally-deriv 
Trehub EDS. This possibility led the 
present investigators to develop an 
additional EDS based on those need pairs 
Heilizer's judges rated most incom- 
patible, but still using the basic WU 
tational system described by Tren d 
in the Trehub EDS, pairs were avo! 
that would require duplicate scoring 2 
needs. The need pairs comprising s 
EDS based on the judgments of Has 
panel applicable for both male E 
female Ss, are shown in Table 1. Two d 
these pairs, it will be noticed, idi 
identical with those chosen by Trehu 

ana priori basis. 


Results " 
It will be recalled that the hypothes! 


— V 


" o -—-———— 


Trehub EDS 
for Males 


Trehub EDS 


for Females 


Panel-based EDS 
for Males 


* p<.05 
** p< 001 


om test in the present investigation 1s 
E individuals high in motivational con- 
Erg as defined by Trehub's concept of 
ED, are attracted to others similarly high 
in motivational conflict. 

Intercorrelations of our various 
“oak of ED reveal a quite consistent 
r nip between our Ss’ intrapsychic 
lm conflict scores and those of their 
s cd partners. As seen in Table 2, 
E D we employ either the Trehub EDS 

the EDS based on the Heilizer incom- 
Patibility ratings, a low but significant 
Pontive correlation obtains between the 
un of males and females. Only in the 
Ps pond between the panel-based 
jd or males and the Trehub EDS for 
te * does this correlation fail, and 
is e barely, to reach significance at 
SUE level. These. results, however, 
det ough almost uniformly significant, 
s ardly compelling evidence sup- 
ig ve of the hypothesis for the corre- 

he are also quite low. 
s also seen in Table 2, the cross-sex 
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Intercorrelations of Various Ego Disjunction Scores 
N=71 


Panel-based 
EDS for Females 


group correlation obtained for the panel- 
based EDS is higher than that resulting 
from the Trehub EDS. The within-sex 
group correlations for the two ED 
measures are also quite high, and are sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level for both 
males and females. This high degree of 
similarity of results between the Trehub 
EDS and the panel-based EDS is clear 
testimony to the agrement of Trehub’s 
own judgments with those of expert 
others, as seen in the fact that one-half of 
the indicator pairs involved in the dis- 
parate scales are identical. 

Having obtained positive inter-partner 
correlations, an examination of the 
assortative patterning of pairs with 
respect to each partner’s degree of ED 
would be useful in determining the 
validity of the Berglerian-derived pre- 
diction of a strong intersexual affinity 
amongst highly ego disjunctive persons. 
One would expect, reasoning from 
Bergler’s hypothesis, that there would be 
an increasingly greater tendency toward 
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Table 3 


Affinity Matrix Showing Incidence of Pairings Amongst Partners 
of Various Levels of Ego Disjunction 


PANEL-BASED EDS 


X? = 10.00, df - 4, p < .05 


inter-partner ED homogeneity with 
increases in ED level. The affinity pat- 
tern for the panel-based EDSs is shown in 
Table 3. This pattern, utilizing a fre- 
quency trichotimization of EDSs for each 
Sex, is highly similar to the pattern 
obtained with the Trehubian EDS, 
although the assortative tendency is not 
quite as clear using Trehub's measure 
(X? = 7.59, df = 4, b < A1). As 
hypothesized, with both measures a sug- 
gestive but statistically insignificant 
tendency obtains for highly disjunctive 
males and females to select similarly 
highly disjunctive partners more often 
than any other cell selects like-celled part- 
ners. This tendency, while not strong, is 
in line with the Berglerian-based simi- 
larity hypothesis. 


Discussion 
The authors interpret the above results 
as indicative of a modest tendency for 
persons to form relationships with others 


Females 


similar in degree of motivational ede 
this tendency perhaps increasing am 
the most highly conflicted indi s. 
This interpretation is based on the o 
albeit generally significant, positive y 
relations found to obtain between tht 
various EDSs of our male and female 
and upon our examination of tht 
obtained affinity matrices. hold 

What implications do these results x 
for Bergler's hypothesis regarding int he 
neurotic attraction? This depends on 
closeness of the relationship between Wu. 
and neuroticism. Although it is 2 
reasonable to infer the existence os 
Positive relationship between pe 
vational conflict and neurotic is 
clusive empirical demonstration of t s 
as yet in some doubt. Trehub, to Ur on 
did find a strong and consistent re a i 
ship between ED and psychopatho: ue 
but supplementary research efforts ks 
not uniformly confirmatory as t° 
strength of this relationship. 


— t m 
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Our findings are, however, quite con- 
sistent with those of other investigators. 
Previous studies of neuroticism and 
marriage have consistently reported 
positive relationships between mates in 
respect to neurotic tendency (Hoffeditz, 
1934), neurotic score (Willoughby, 
1936), ego deficiency (Martinson, 1955, 
1959), and mental health (Murstein, 
1967) that are similar in magnitude to the 
intersexual ED correlations obtained in 
the present investigation, although 
generally not quite as high. 

It will be recalled that a secondary 
purpose of the present study was to com- 
pare the results obtained by the use of the 
somewhat different ED measures. 
Although the above-reported within-sex- 
group correlations of the Trehubian and 
panel-based measures demonstrated a 
high degree of similarity between the two 
Measures, the fact that our own, panel- 
based, measure resulted in a higher inter- 
partner correlation, in addition to the 
complementing greater X2 reliability 
found to obtain with the panel-based data 
presented in Table 3, plus the fact of the 
panel-based EDS being more con- 
sensually based, leads us to suggest that it 
may be a better measure of ED. But, of 
course, this evidence does not conclusively 
demonstrate this suggested superiority. 
Further research is required before we 
can confidently say which measure is the 
more useful. 

_ The findings ot the present study are 
interpreted by us, then, as lending some 
support, admittedly indirect, to Bergler’s 
hypothesis that neurotics attract other 
neurotics. The low magnitude of the cor- 
relations obtained in both the present 
study and previous investigations, how- 
ever, coupled with the but slight increase 
à the number of pairings of two highly 
isjunctive partners as compared to other 
Possible pairings, suggests the operation 
of but a modest tendency for neurotice — 
or at least those with neurotic trends — to 
Bosse pair with others with simi- 
ar trends. A more precise description of 
What appears to be a highly complex 
relationship between mental health and 
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intersexual attraction requires more in- 
tensive further research. 
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“geometric” and "non-geometric" 
preference, 


An examination of the literature 
reveals that the psychology of aesthetics 
has left the problem of determining the 
absolute beauty of objects and has shifted 
to subjective aspects of aesthetic judg- 
ments. Psychologists have attempted to 
account for individual differences in 
personal taste. Generally investigators 
have classified art stimuli along some 
dimension, such as, concrete set vs. 
abstract set (Peters, 1943), modern- 
traditional (Eysenck, 1940), symmetry- 
asymmetry (Barron & Welsh, 1952), 
abstract-representational (Knapp & 
Wulff, 1963), etc.; preferences for art 
types are then correlated to various attri- 
utes of personality — temperament, 
Vocational interest, intelligence, social 
class, etc. 

, Inthe present study two problems were 
investigated: 1. Does abstract painting 
evidence a geometric-non-geometric 
dichotomy? 2. Are aesthetic preferences 
Significantly related to temperament? 
Knapp and Green (1960), in a previous 
study, demonstrated that abstract art 
factors suggested a  geometric-non- 
Geometric dichotomy, and further, geo- 
Metric preference was associated with 
Stability and extroverted interests, while 
Non-geometric preference bore an 
opposite correlation pattern. 


Method 
Subjects 
Ss were 64 male and 66 female under- 


1 
fro The authors thank Dr. Knapp for use Gers 
rom the Abstract Art Test. 


Abstract Art Preferences and Temperament Traits: 
A Study in the Psychology of Aesthetics 


MARIE G. KLOSS and RALPH MASON DREGER' 
Louisiana State University 


Summary: The investigators factor-analyzed abstract art preferences and correlated art factors 
with traits on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. Factors were derived from prefer- 
ence ratings on the “Abstract Art Test” developed by Knapp and Green in a previous study. Two of 
the three multiple loading factors were “non-geometric” or expressionistic; one was "geometric," 
rationalistic. Only 2 of the 30 correlations with the GZTS scales were significant at the .10 level, and 
these could have been due to chance. There is support for dichotomizing abstract art types into 
but little support for the role of 


temperament in aesthetic 


graduates enrolled in introductory psy- 
chology at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The primary 
motivation for volunteering was extra 
points; thus the Ss who participated pre- 
sumably were not more interested in art 
than the average college sophomore. 


Procedures 

The temperament scale employed, the 
Guilford-Zimmerman ‘Temperament 
Survey (GZTS), is a factored objective 
personality measure standardi on 
college students. Ten temperament traits 
are scaled: General Activity (G), 
Restraint (R), Ascendance (A), 
Sociability (S), Emotional Stability (E), 
Objectivity (0), Friendliness (F), 
Thoughtfulness (T), Personal Relations 
(P), and Masculinity (M). High scores 
are associated with “positive” aus ( 
while low scores indicate “negative” qual- 
ities and possible maladjustment(Gui ford 
& Zimmerman, 1949). The test was ad- 
ministered in the first of two sessions. 

Art slides were viewed in a second 
session. The Abstract Art Test So & 
Green, 1960) consists of 25 color slides of 
modern abstract paintings by prominent 
artists. Each was ed to the Ss for 


resent 
10 seconds to esta lish a frame of refer- 
ence, then Ss view! 


ed each slide for 20- 
sures and rated them during 


second ex duri 
that time. Ratings ranged from “1” (like 
very much) to “7” (dislike very much). 


The investigators used the same slides 
and method of presentation reported by 
Knapp in an earlier study (Knapp & 
Green, 1960); therefore the list of paint- 
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Table 1 
Abstract Art Test Factors Derived in Present Study 


T 
88 


L. 
73 


A a 


19 | 83 |Biala 

34 | 71 |Hoffman 
5 | 66 |Donati 

40 | 57 |Hartung 

20 | 55 |Hoffman 
4 | 51 |Shanker 

32 |-61 |Mondrian 


Note:— Decimal points are omitted from factor loadings for convenience. 


ings and verbatim instructions are not 
presented here. 
Statistical Analysis 

First, means and standard deviations of 
ratings for each picture were calculated to 
determine the overall reaction to each, 
along with variability of ratings. Second, 
the matrix of intercorrelations among art 
ratings was subjected to a principal com- 
ponents factor analysis employing Vari- 
max rotation. Only factors with eigen- 
values of 1.0 or more were rotated. Third, 
a factor score was computed for each 
subject on each of the factors by assigning 
each painting only to the factor on which 
it had the highest loading, multiplying 
the rating by the factor loading, and, 
finally, summing these products to derive 
a total “factor score.” 

Factor scores were then correlated 
with the GZTS scores using Pearson r. In 
that the nature of the research was 
exploratory and the cost of making a 
Tvpe I error was small, the authors chose 
a low level of significance (b = .10). 


Results 
In general Louisiana State University 
Ss responded negatively to the paintings. 
Means ranged from 3.3 to 5.4 on a 7. 
point scale. Ratings showed variability in 
personal taste, however, with standard 
deviations ranging from 1.58 to 2.16. 


Of the six factors rotated, three singlets 
(#9, 26, and 29) were dropped from the 
study since they are not interpretable. | 
Paintings numbered 1, 2, and 38 w 
loadings below .4000 on all factors an 
were dropped from further calculations. 
The remaining 19 paintings 


factors (see Table 1). ‘ 1 à 
The seven paintings having high loa 
ings on Factor A have in common 4 


were | 
distributed among three multiple loading 


highly intellectualized, geometrical form - 


; « » blue- 
of art employing often the “cool 
green colors, and are done in the style of 


Miro, Mondrian, Kandinsky, and Leger. 


Factor A paintings have definite form — - 
one can trace the forms with Ee 
paper. The five paintings on Factor. 
have delicate strokes covering the he 
canvas with the effect of no focal poi 
and no definite form. Factor B is n 
sented by the artists, Pollock, M 
Scialoja, and Guston. Paintings havi d 
high loadings on Factor C are a fe 
emotional, "expressionistic" ee 
are characterized by massive slash! j 
across the canvas with frequent Dat 
“hot” colors (reds) and primary S ol 
Factor C paintings are done in the S 
Biala, Hoffman, Donati, Hartung; Rp 
Schanker. Factor C is bipolar in that a 
of Mondrian’s works has a high nee e 
loading on this factor. This painting ! 


COAT 
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“intellectualized” statement of an 
emotional theme (compressed, closed 
design employing reds). The other paint- 
ings on C have no intellectual or geo- 
metrical features. 

Factor scores on B and C correlate 
negatively with factor scores on A (r = - 
29 and -.40, respectively) and positively 
with each other (r = .58). This pattern of 
highly significant correlations (p = .01) 
supports a second order geometric-non- 
geometric dichotomy. 

Twenty-eight of the thirty correlations 
with the GZTS were not significant; 
therefore, the two significant correlations 
could have been due to chance. The two, 
significant at the .10 level, are: Factor A, 
or geometric art, is associated with poor 
personal relations. Factor C, or non- 
geometric, expressionistic art, is associ- 
ated with lower restraint. (It is 
interesting that art critics describe the 
expressionistic style as “unrestrained,” 
and that the intellect often is held to be 
antithetical to the personal in man.) Both 
correlations have some reasonableness. 


Discussion 

As has been the case in several factor 
analytic studies of art preferences in the 
past, the present analysis was not free of 
the “diluting” effects of a “general 
aesthetic factor” — in this case negative. 
The Louisiana State University Ss made 
few discriminations (classifications) 
among paintings and rated them low in 
general. Possibly ratings were low in the 
sample because art slides were originally 
selected by an all-male group, while both 
males and females were included in this 
study; also, socio-economic status with its 
influences upon cultural training, and 
regional characteristics (rural South) 
could have been influential. 

This investigation supports a 8e0- 
Metric-non-geometric or “intellectual””- 

expressionistic” dichotomy of abstract 
art. A first-order geometric factor was 
derived, and a second-order non-ge0- 
Metric factor was suggested by the hi 
Positive correlation between the factor 
scores for B and C. It is emphasized that 
the dichotomy is based upon correlations 
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among art ratings and not correlations 
with the temperament scale. 

The essential lack of correlation 
between art preferences and temper- 
ament traits may be due to the factor-pure 
nature of the GZTS; patterns of GZTS 
scores may bear a relation to art pref- 
erences, where single traits bore none. In 
a previous study art preferences were sig- 
nificantly related to traits on the MMPI 
which have greater trait complexity 
(Knapp & Green, 1960). Also, since the 
GZTS is more appropriate for industrial 
personnel selection than for clinical 
assessment, it may not measure the 
"right" traits relevant to aesthetic pref- 
erence. For example, Barron and Welsh 
(1952) found a relation between 
symmetry-asymmetry and rigidity-flexi- 
bility; Rozenberg and Zimet (1957) and 
Frumkin (1962) demonstrated an associ- 
ation between dogmatism or authori- 
tarianism and art preferences. Lastly, 
GZTS correlations may be non-signifi- 
cant because there may be in nature a 
very ‘“‘loose”’ connection between 
aesthetic preference and temperament. 
Most studies have shown that art pref- 
erences are influenced considerably by 
talent and by training, neither of which is 
central to temperament. 

Summary 

It was hypothesized that abstract art 

can be dichotomized as geometric-non- 

eometric, and that these art types corre- 
ated with temperament. Abstract art 
preferences were factor-analyzed and 
derived factor scores were correlated with 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey. The study supported the 
geometric-non-geometric abstract art 
dichotomy, but essentially failed to 
demonstrate a relation between aesthetic 
preference and temperament. 
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Application of Projective Tests to Psychotherapy: 
A Case Study 


EDWARD ARONOW and MARVIN REZNIKOFF 1 
Fordham University 


Summary: Case study of a severely disturbed 


counseling center and tested 


patient seen in psychotherapy in a university 


at the beginning and after the termination of therapy. It is concluded 


that the projective tests proved useful in estimating the extent of pathology prior to therapy and in 
assessing the degree and direction of change following therapy. Discussion of this patient's projective 
responses with him during therapy was found to be beneficial, in accord with Richman's views on the 


, In recent years there has been decreas- 
ing use of projective tests and diagnostic 
testing in general by clinical psychologists. 
Ina survey by Thelen, Varble and John- 
son (1968) it was found that academic 
clinical psychologists regarded projective 
techniques as declining substantially in 
use and importance. Ina later survey of a 
similar sample reported by Thelen and 
Ewing (1970), the respondents favored an 
emphasis on instruction in research and 
therapy in lieu of diagnosis. 

As noted by Holt (1968), there are a 
number of contributory reasons for this 
decline. A major cause cited by Holt is the 
expansion of the clinical psychologist’s 
role to include functions other than 
diagnosis. Holt points out that many 
clinical psychologists now engage in such 
diverse activities as the practice of psycho- 
therapy, ward administration, teaching, 
and research. 

The present authors believe that, if 
used properly, projective testing can serve 
many purposes other than that of simple 
diagnosis, often in conjunction with these 
newer roles of the clinical psychologist. 
This is felt to be particularly the case in 
the context of psychotherapy, despite the 
negative attitudes toward the value of 
tests in psychotherapy obtained from 
doctoral students in clinical psychology 
(Mintz, 1968). The present article isa 
discussion of a psychotherapy case in 
Which testing was used profitably with a 


1 

at 5 ur thanks to Marlene Cohen, graduate student 

2 ordham University, who administered the tests 
'Iscussed in this article. 


clinical. psychologists doing psychotherapy 


patient being seen in individual psycho- 
therapy to evaluate pathology and to 
estimate the extent and nature of change 
following therapy. In addition, an 
attempt was made to directly influence 
the course of the therapy by a discussion 
of some of the patient's projective test 
responses with him, a procedure dis- 
cussed in some detail by Harrower (1960) 
and called by her “projective 
counseling.” 
Description of Patient 

Carl is a 19-year old college freshman 
who was seen once a week over a period 
of seven months in a university counsel- 
ing center setting. When Car! first came 
to the counseling center he described a 
great personality change that had taken 
place over the past year. Whereas he had 
formerly been very conservative 
politically, he now found himself becom- 
ing more leftist every day. He became a 
member of a radical student organization 
and seemingly became the antithesis of 
what he had been before. He let his hair 
grow long and soon found himself being 
ridiculed by his former friends. He also 
found himself thinking quite a bit about 
homosexuals. These changes and the 
speed with which they occurred fright- 
ened Carl; he said that he “didn’t feel in 
control of them.” He stated that it was 
like reading a book; he wanted to "turn 
to the end of the book," i.e., find out 
where these changes would lead. 

Carl also described a growing feeling 
that "things arent real" eg. when 
riding on the train Carl would think that 
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the houses he saw were "perhaps just 
boxes." He would sometimes find himself 
clutching the subway seat as though 
hanging on to reality for dear life. A 
recurrent fantasy involved being plucked 
up by a giant mechanical hand and being 
taken to outer space. Also during this 
period, Car! lost all interest in dating and 
sex. 

The patient comes from a home in 
which both parents are alcoholics. He has 
five younger siblings and six who are older 
than himself. Carl described a childhood 
in which he had to learn early to fend for 
himself. He remembers having to search 
for his parents late at night, sometimes 
finding them sleeping in the street. He re- 
calls little warmth from his parents, 
stating bitterly that they usually did not 
even know which grade of school he was 
in. Carl remembers often being arbi- 
trarily beaten by his father when he was 
small; since he has grown, his father re- 
frains from beating him, but has recently 
begun taunting and insulting Carl 
because of his long hair and political 
beliefs, calling him a “fag” and a 
“communist.” Carl feels very responsible 
for his younger siblings, however, he has 
made no attempt to elicit help from an 
older brother Carl felt would probably be 
cooperative. It appears that Carl derived 
considerable satisfaction from being so 
Important to his brothers and sisters, des- 
pite the fact that living at home subjected 
him to almost constant stress from his 
father’s taunts. 


Despite the lack of parental concern, 
Carl was motivated from an early age to 
succeed academically, apparently in part 
due to Carl’s pleasure in being able to feel 
superior to his peers in this Tespect. Carl 
was able to go on to college with the help 
of a scholarship. 


Soon after beginning therapy, Carl 
began speaking of paranoid inclinations 
which he called his “craziness.” For 
example, Carl mentioned a period of time 
during which he thought that everyone 
else might be a robot, with himself the 
only human being left and for whom all 
the robots were searching. He stated that 
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he sometimes wondered if, after the 
session, the therapist might call the other 
robots to say that he had been located, 
Carl was nonetheless aware of the 
illusory quality of these thoughts. 


First Testing 

Following the second therapy session, 
Carl was referred for testing in the center 
in order to estimate the extent of his 
fragility and to identify assets which 
might be emphasized in therapy. The test 
protocols appear at the conclusion of this 
article. 

Test results indicated that Carl 
possessed superior intelligence and he 
performed extremely well on the WAIS. 
However, it is also evident from the less 
Structured tasks that Carl's fantasy life 
was filled with aggression, murder, 
suicide, chaos. Aggression in all forms is 
rampant on the tests; themes of murder 
and cannibalism appear. In terms of 
Schafer's thematic analysis (1954), a full 
54% of Carl's Rorschach responses con- 
tain masochistic or sadistic content. On 
the TAT, one also finds such evidence of. 
deep anger reflected in themes of murder, 
suicide and accidental death appearing in 
almost every story. It would seem that 
much of this anger is focused on Carl's 
father. Also apparent is severe guilt felt as 
a consequence of the hostility, often mani- 
fested in frequent themes of punishment, 

Especially striking is the bizarre an 
regressive nature of some of Carl's test re- 
sponses. Thus, a face of a man with his 
tongue dripping blood and “a red P 
hanging into the eye” is seen on Card Il; 
two dead vultures stapled together are 
perceived on Card IV; “holy peoples 
rays" on Card VIII; and blood flowing 
from a skull on Card X. On the TAN 
corpse is tried for murder. Such response 
indicate a serious decompensation $ 
defenses. In addition, on one Rorschach 
card Carl verges on outright c 
nation (Card VI). Thus, it would ue 
that under intense pressure, the pat? 
was nearing a break with reality. beint 

A feeling of helplessness and of S 
controlled by outside forces was à ai 
evident (People are being “sucked in 
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something” by an unknown force on 
Card V). Some test responses mirror a 
paranoid solution to the specific problem 
of impulse control. Carl’s feelings of dis- 
trust toward others at times trigger a 
compensating grandiosity strikingly evi- 
dent in his figure drawings. 

Because of the degree of disturbance 
indicated on the unstructured tasks and 
the relative freedom from disturbance 
seen in the structured tasks (Weiner, 
1968) the diagnostic impression at the 
time was one of incipient schizophrenia. 


Course of Therapy 


In view of Carl’s fragile adjustment, 
therapy was largely supportive in nature. 
Much time was taken up with emphasiz- 
ing the middle ground between extreme 
choices, e.g., that Carl does not have to be 
either his father's enemy or his “obedient 
dog,” either violent or passive, but that 
there is a large range of behavior that falls 
between such extremes. In efforts to 
bolster reality testing, magical thinking 
was discouraged on many occasions 
during therapy; events which Carl saw as 

miraculous” (e.g., meeting someone 

that he was thinking about) were 
discussed at length, with the therapist 
emphasizing the coincidental nature of 
these events. Feelings which Carl rejected 
because they did not fit in with the heroic, 
manly image which he prefers (e.g. 
homosexual wishes) were discussed, 
emphasizing the normality of the feelings 
and the gap between feelings and action. 
In addition, Carl was encouraged to 
Share his responsibilities at home with 
others and to consider the possibility of 
Moving out. 

A relationship with the therapist was 
slow in developing. While Carl remained 
shy, he later began to bring poems that he 
had written for the therapist to see. In his 
last session, Carl presented the therapist 
with a poem about therapy written on 
Some of the university president's 
Stationery appropriated during a sit-in. 

In the last few sessions, Carl reported 
Considerable improvement, stating that 

€ felt more in control of where he was 
Boing, no longer had frighteningly real 
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daydreams, and had dreams in which peo- 
ple now appeared rather than abstract 
forces. In addition, he had made plans to 
move out of his home and was making 
other constructive plans for his future. 


Discussion of Test Responses 


Harrower (1960) has noted several 
prior reports in the literature on the use 
of projective tests in psychotherapy. She 
suggests that the patient with whom this 
method is used must show sufficient ego 
strength and adequate controls so as to be 
able to control anxieties which may be 
aroused. Richman, on the other hand, 
suggests that “skillful sharing of test 
results with the patient is often beneficial, 
especially for the very disturbed, when 
conducted by a psychologist trained in 
both testing and psychotherapy" (1967, 
p. 63). He further notes that such report- 
ing in the context of an ongoing thera- 
peutic relationship can be a very effective 
tool. 

Because of the fragility of Carl’s de- 
fenses, the limited uncovering therapy 
utilizing test results that was done was 
directed toward dealing with Carl’s 
tendencies to distance himself from other 
people: to this purpose, a figure drawing 
from Carl’s first test battery was used. 
Carl had drawn a young man living on a 
mountain high above a city, shaking his 
fist at those down below because they had 
thrown him out. It was suggested to Carl 
that the figure he drew and described 
might represent an aspect of how he feels 
toward himself and others. At first, Carl 
was skeptical of this view, but soon became 
quite intrigued by it. He then began to 
bring up many associations which tied 
into this idea, dealing with rejection by 
others, grandiosity, and anger.Carl began 
speaking of being ridiculed as a child by 
his peers because of his parents and be- 
cause of slight physical disabilities. The 
winged shoes on the figure which made 
him “someone special" reminded Carl of 
a compensatory striving for academic 
achievement as a means of feeling 
superior to the other children. This 
served to dampen his feelings of inferi- 
ority, but worsened his alienation from 
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others his age. Carl asserted that a 
similar situation had recently developed 
wherein his former friends had rejected 
him because of the changes in his be- 
havior and beliefs, and he had conse- 
quently taken refuge in a feeling of intel- 
lectual superiority over them. He had 
become more and more preoccupied with 
political ideology to the point where 
meaningful contacts with other poeple 
had become few and far between. Slowly, 
Carl was able to approach one of his 
deepest hidden feelings: the devastating 
loneliness of the man in his figure draw- 
ing, of himself. 

Later, Carl began to try to put himself 
in the place of others, to try to predict 
what their reaction would be to his be- 
havior, e.g., how they would react to a 
harangue on politics in which Carl would 
insistently try to get the other person to 
agree with him. Such considerations led 
Carl to shorten his hair so as to be eligible 
for a summer job which he wanted and to 
decrease behavior which unnecessarily 
produced negative feedback and avoid- 
ance by others. 

Towards the conclusion of therapy, 
Carl spoke of having discussed his figure 
drawing as having helped him to feel that 
he was more in control of his life than he 
had thought; it served to attenuate his 
feelings of helplessness. The extent to 
which the figure drawing came to be seen 
as an expression of himself despite the 
comparatively small amount of time 
devoted to it in therapy is mirrored in a 
section of Carl’s poem on leaving 
therapy, “But still I see a mountain far 
away, on whose peak I dwelled for many 
a day, and beneath I watched people 
work and play, until you led me down to 
them one day.” 


Second Testing 

Following the conclusion of therapy, 
Carl was referred again for testing in the 
center in order to evaluate the extent of 
therapeutic change. The Rorschach Test, 
TAT and Figure Drawing Test were 
then re-administered to the patient. 
These test protocols also appear at the 
end of this article. 
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The most striking difference seen in re- 
testing this patient is the descriptive 
content of the figure drawing: thus, we 
now see a man who in order to gain access 
to "the city," has left behind his spear, 
However, there is obviously considerable 
ambivalence felt about this, expressed in 
Carl's statement that ‘the didn’t want to 
give up his spear” and in the bird who 
stays behind to watch the spear. Further- 
more, it must be recognized that the 
Figure Drawing Test was doubtlessly 
contaminated by its having been dis- 
cussed during the course of therapy. 
Thus, any conclusive indications of thera- 
peutic change must be found in other 
tests. 


In both the Rorschach Test and the 
TAT we find indications that Carl’s diffi- 
culties with intense hostility are by no 
means resolved; again we find many 
varieties of aggressive content, especially 
on the TAT. The percentage of Carl's 
Rorschach responses containing 
masochistic or sadistic content in terms of 
Schafer’s thematic analysis has now 
dropped from 54% to 36%. We find a 
"German helmet" instead of a "sinister 
feeling” on Card I; relatively benign per- 
cepts replacing the dead vultures, Wi: 
beast and licking fire on Card IV; no 
“force” and no crucifixion on Card V. 
We do find an alligator’s mouth, but with | 
no teeth. The near contamination 18 i 
longer found on Card VI, and the "ev! 
eyes” seen are justified by reference t0 2 
movie; the “angry people” on Card | i 
become simply "two men"; the os 
confused quality seen before on Gr 
VIII is now improved considerably, is 
the percepts of Card IX are now s 
benign. Thus, while this is by no means 4 
healthy record, it is certainly an improve 
test protocol. 


The blatantly bizarre character H 
previous test responses is seldom seen ; 
the second protocol. While a number 
the themes noted in the prior testing 
recur, such as anger felt towards 3 
father and punishment for same, ea 
impulses, distrust, there are some ie 
portant qualitative differences. In 
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story told to Card 8BM, the affect 
expressed toward the father also contains 
a degree of concern; the humorous aspects 
of stories are not outlandish; bizarre 
themes such as cannibalism and corpses 
on trial are now absent. It would appear 
that while the major conflicts of this 
patient remain essentially unresolved, 
they intrude on and subvert his more 
adaptive strivings to a far lesser degree. 


Conclusion 

Projective testing of this patient accom- 
plished several aims. The initial pro- 
jective tests served to establish the extent 
of Carl's disturbance. This was in con- 
trast to his WAIS performance which 
indicated that in the intellectual realm 
Carl's functioning was as yet unimpaired. 
Retesting of Carl served to support the 
therapist's assessment that there had been 
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less than had been thought to be the case. 
It is possible that the patient's reports of 
improvement were complicated by the 
“Goodbye Effect.” 

The discussion of the figure drawing 
with the patient made it possible to open 
up new areas in the therapy itself, thus 
greatly enhancing the therapy. This tends 
to validate Richman’s (1967) views that, 
if done properly and carefully, the 
sharing of test results with even a very 
disturbed patient can substantially aid 
the therapy process. It is hoped that clini- 
cal psychologists engaged in the practice 
of psychotherapy may similarly find it 
useful to integrate projective testing into 
their therapeutic repertoire. 

The following is the patient’s first test 
battery. The WAIS results are summar- 
ized, and only selected TAT stories are 
included. The Rorschach and the 


therapeutic change; however, it indicated patient’s first figure drawing are 
that the extent of change was somewhat presented verbatim. 
WAIS Summary 
Verbal Performance 
Information sse sales aaiae remet 16 Digit Symbol .... eet 12 
Comprehension ...... en 15 Picture Completion ......++++++++ 10 
Arithmetic. shal 0000 dee ese eet 15 Block Design .... eres 11 
Similares... 12 Picture Arrangement ......+++++++ 18 
Digit Span ...: 57.02 e eee 19 Object Assembly.. +set 
Vocabulary ..... +... ++-s0se000: ag NWN eR ce REDE 60 
Total ^... 4 SOE eee eee 92 i 
Performance IQ. -ereere 

Verbal LQ. ... eft oh ER eae 134 (bright normal) 

(very superior) 
Full Scale LQ. ........ eae 127 

(superior) 
Rorschach 
I ts 
1. 10” A bat or some- 1. The way the wings are spread out. Also, the little 
thing. points at the top. (Anything else?) No. 

2. Like some . . . like a 2. The white spaces against the black make it look 


Sinister feeling. 
Total time: 120" 


very sinister. Something very evil — like you see in 
the dark. (What makes it look that way?) It’s just a 


feeling I get from it. 
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II 

1. 20" Looks like the face 
of a man in pain — 
looks like a lot of pain. 
I really don't see any- 
thing else. 
Total time: 1'45" 

In 

1.22" Looks like two 
people standing here. 
Im not sure what 
they're doing here. 


2. Upside down it also 
looks like two people. 
That's all I really see. 
Total time: 1'40" 

IV 

1. 30" I see two things. A 
wild beast of some sort. 


2. Two dead birds. 


3. It looks like a fire to 
me even though it’s not 
ted. The form that fire 
would take. 

Total time: 2°20” 

V 

1. 10" More than the first 
one — it's really a bat. 


2. Looks like people being 
sucked into something. 


3. Looks like a crucifixion 


m 


= 


N 


= 
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White is the mouth. The red is blood or his tongue 
coming out of the mouth. Looks like blood be. 
cause it’s dripping. The eyes are looking upward, 
Red thing looks like the pupil hanging into the 
eye. (Red thing?) Yes, it's a red pupil hanging into 
the eye. 


. They're white people. They're smashing some- 


thing. They're white people because of the skull- _ 
the shape of the chin and brow. (What are they 
smashing?) 1 don't know — they're smashing that 
thing in the middle together. (What sex are they?) 

Female. 


. They're black people. (Why?) The shape of the 


head and the way that the jaw comes out. (How 
see it?) They're turned away from each other. Not 
really talking. ( What sex are they?) Female. 


. Here's its nose. Here's its eyes. (Wild beast?) It has 


the nose of a lion. The way the colors run back 
and forth make it look like it's in motion. (Please 
clarify?) It's dark here and light here — the feeling 
of motion. 


- Here's the heads and beaks... gave me the im- 


pression of it right away . . . dead vultures. They're 
pinned together. There's something holding them 
— a clip. They're joined together by a staple. 
(Clip?) The division between them, the little line 
makes it look like a staple. 


The whole area. The points look like fire. The dark 
and light give it the appearance of flickering — 4 
flame. (Points?) The ends of flame — a licking fite; 
if you know what I mean. 


- Because of the two points at the head. The wings 


are up and down. The head — bats do have pointy 
ears. (Up and down?) To show you where I mean. 


- Some sort of central thing. It's pulling them in. 


The head of a person — legs and arms of people ~ 
fists stuck out. Something is keeping them in. i 
whole lot of people punching and trying to " 
ae (What is it?) I don't know — some kind of ? 
orce. 


- The arms are spread apart tight. Legs. The head 
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of some sort. That’s all. 
Total time: 1°20” 


VI 
1. 20” Looks like a snake. 


2, Also reminds me of a 
bear. Both are present 
at the same tirhe. 


Total time: 145” 


VII 

1.2" Two women facing 
each other. Feathers in 
their heads. 


y 


Right below — the faces 
of two people who ap- 
pear to be angry. 


. Upside down it looks 
like a Russian with 
those hats. Small guys. 
Russians who do those 
quick dances. 


Total time: 220" 


Vill 

1. 14" Bears coming out 
of hibernation. Winter 
has just ended and it's 
spring. 


v 


N 


I like it better this way 
but I really don’t see 
anything. 

Total time: 2°40” 


IX 
l. 16" Two Chinese drag- 
ons about to fight. 


— 


bi 


v 


= 


t2 


m 


. Heads, eyes, 
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doesn't look like a person to me. (?) I don't see 
anything behind it. As if this thing could come off 
the board — it's stretched out so much. 


. À cobra. (?) The head looks like a cobra. The 


straightness of it. Bumps on the body indicate that 
he might have eaten something which is in his 
stomach now. 


. The bear is beaten by the snake. He's flattened 


out. A bear rug — when you rub a bear skin it's 
furry. (Is this one or two separate things?) They're 
two things. The bear is really defeated by the 
snake . . . It must be almost dead by now. 


. It's easy to see. Women have little eyelashes — the 


shape of the face and hair. (Hair?) Points look like 
hair sticking up. (Feathers?) Just the way it’s going 
up. And it’s frayed — zig-zaggedy. 

(Angry?) The eyes and shaggy eyebrows .. . The 
mouth is bent down in a frown. Light and dark 
parts . . . looks like a scowl. 


. They’re wearing furry hats. (Furry?) Furry hat. 


The way the fur is going and the shape. (?) Here 
are his arms and legs. He's wearing boots. If it was 
closed you could see his coat. He's going to dance . 
..in a pose. (Is he dancing?) No, he's not. 


. The whole thing. Two bears, green foliage they're 


coming out to eat it. Cave they just came out of 
and the sun. (Cave and sun?) They're still attached 
... Now that I think back it’s the other bear 
coming back to life. Shining thing is holy people’s 
rays. The thing in the center is the cobra. (Please 
clarify?) It’s not really the sun. It’s a natural light 
like holy people have around their heads. The 
cobra is withering and dying. 


. A big hooray or something. Things all going up in 


the air — a big splash. They were just thrown up. It 
hit the top and is dripping down. Title is "Hor- 
ray." (What makes it look that way?) Y don't 
know, it's just a feeling I get from looking at it. 
Maybe it's the colors in it. 


mouths, Shape — the way that they’re 


swirling down. They're going to fight because their 
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N 


m 


tA 


. Bottom is a baby. 


- This is a wild animal. 


Total time: 1°10” 


- 15" A lot of animals of 


the forest. Lions here. 


. Bulls here. 


There are even crabs in 
it. A real lot of animals, 


- I get the impression of 


the same animals but 
they don't seem to be 
running around or 
something . . . Now 
they don't look like 
animals any more — 
just roaches. 


The steers head — a 
skull. 


Total time: 2°45” 
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mouths are open — an angry position of the eyes, 


(Swirling?) They just disappear into the bottom 


part. The main thing is the angry expression on 
them. 


2.Pinkness, a baby is pink. There's a membrane 
covering it. A large head. (Membrane?) You can 
see through it. (Js the baby alive?) Oh, yes. It 
looks alive to me because it’s pink. 


3. Here are its eyes — slanty and ferocious, Nose like 
an ape. It just looks wild and angry. The eyes 
stand out against the rest. 


- 


- Lion — big head and big mane. Shape of the body. 
Shagginess of the mane — little hairs stick out. 


2. Bull has horns shooting out. He's snorting, ready 
to do a charge. 

3. Crabs because they have central things sticking 
out. They're all just dancing around. 

4. They're all bugs. Roaches have a flat body with 
antennae sticking out. Antennae are already stick- 
ing out of the blue crab. (Are they blue crabs?) 
No, just to tell you where I meant. 


- The two white things are its eyes. Flowing blood — 
I just saw it now. It looks like it just came from 
him. Even though it's a skull it could still bleed. 
(Blood?) Red — sometimes blue, in veins. 


zd 
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3BM) When the police arrived they had 
to arrest the poor soul. He was to be tried 
for suicide. The D.A. was running for gov- 
emor and needed a conviction so they 
were going to hold this guy for murder in 
the first degree. The scene was in the 
courtroom: “They’ve just put the corpse 
on the stand. He refused to talk and did- 
nt request an attorney. He's been on a 
hunger strike, but you bleeding hearts 
better not feel sorry for him. He's a mur- 
derer. We knew that he was planning to 
kill himself for some time now. So it was 
contemplated and premeditated. (poin- 
ting to the body) Deny that! I dare you! 
Silence proves your guilt" The D.A. 
smiles at the jury: "Sure, he was de- 
pressed, but it's our right to be depressed. 
Would any of you have denied George 
Washington at Valley Forge his right to 
be depressed? Of course not! Did he 
shoot himself? No. Can we let this mur- 
derous villain go out of here a free corpse 
to corrupt our soil? No." It was all very 
effective and the jury brought in the ver- 
dict of “Guilty.” The man was sentenced 
to life in the state penn, but they let him 
g0 for good behavior. 


7BM) For hours I’ve been listening to 
this old geyser. He tells me about that 
and he tells me about this. All I want is a 
little sleep and T'Il feel fine. Where did I 
pick up this grouch? One day he’s here, 
the next he’s not. Where does he go? 
Maybe I should tell him to get lost but 
that would hurt his feelings. So? So 
What? Aw, come off it for a minute and 
let's go down to the school yard. Sure, I 
May as well. Who knows, they might be 
having the stickball match again. I like to 
Pitch. “Where are you going?” — There 
he is again. “Out.” "Where's out?” “Go 
through that door and find out.” “Ill go 
now, the hell what he says." SLAM. 


8BM) The little prince of Estonia stood 

Y watching the doctors operate to save 
the life of a royal guardsman. “Certainly 
Screams a lot, doesn’t he?” the boy said. 


“He’s not made of tough stuff, I guess.” 
The doctor, having listened to this for the 
last hour, gripped the knife. He thought 
to himself: *Let's have a look to see what 
you’re made of, fresh punk.” Then he 
sighed and continued his work. The man 
holding the light was sharing in the 
thoughts of the doctor. He too was a 
guard and knew it could easily have been 
him on the table. Being a guard to this 
cruel and unpopular prince was no easy 
task. The man on the table asked the doc- 
tor: “My chances, my chances . . .” 
“Poor,” came the slow reply. The little 
prince sneered: “You don’t deserve to 
speak, I almost was killed because of 
you.” The dying guard mustered his last 
strength and rose from the table. “Give 
me that knife, doctor.” “What are you 
going to do?” Before the answer came, 
the prince lay dead. 


9BM) In a depression, few men have jobs 
and these fellows are no exception. Their 
spirit to work had been robbed, so they 
returned to nature. They left their homes 
and families in search of something. Who 
knows? They would find it down the 
road. They quickly spent their “fortunes” 
and found themselves hungry. Five hun- 
men can be a problem. They knew 
they had to eat or starve to death. They 
finally arrived at a solution and if you 
look at how many men there are in the 
picture you'll know. Snake eyes don’t al- 
ways come up, but they sure did this 
time. 
13MF) He knew she loved him. For over 
a year they had been planning to get mar- 
ried. They had never slept together be- 
fore, but this time they would. As he lay 
there in bed with her, she said: “I love 
you.” And he knew it was true. He 
thought for a long moment. He turned to 
her and slowly he choked her. As she died 
she said, “I love you.” “I know, and you 
always will.” He called the police and 
now stands over his love. He had her love 
now and could never lose it. (“Kind of 


maudlin.") 
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Application of Projective Tests to Psychotherapy 


Fig. 1. Figure Drawing 


“He’s Pointing down to the city. He’s 
shouting at someone, He’s Boing to fight 
or things like that,” (Who?) *He's shout- 
ing to the gods, Taking out his frustra- 
tions or Something. He was thrown out of 
the city. Can you see the little wings on 
his feet? That's so he can fly up to the 
top. No one else can come up there, 
(Age?) “He’s about 20." (Like doing?) 
“He doesn't think about it now. All he 
can think about is how angry he is at 
those people . . . Everyone wants to know 
where he got the shoes.” (Where did he 
Set them?) “He found them on the rock. 


He doesn’t want to give it to them. They 
want to mass Brain them but he p 
that you just can't put wings on tout 
and fly. There's something special al 
them." 


Second Test Battery 


SO d 
The following is the patient’s secon? 
test battery, inneir after n: d 
clusion of therapy. The Rorscha edin 
the first figure drawing are pee TAT 
their entirety, while only selecte 
Stories are included. 
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Rorschach 


it 

1, 25” This is kind of artificial 
— I already know what I see. 
I see a bat. The same as last 
time. 

. I can easily see that horned 
helmet — like the German 
tribes used to wear. 


Total time: 78” 


t2 


re 


. 13” Two heads — like some- 
thing’s dead. I can’t see any- 
thing else. 

Total time: 1’ 


Ii 

1.9" I remember these two 
Negroid heads — I can easily 
see them again. 

2. These look like one of those 
old saber-tooths opening his 
mouth. You know those pro- 
files. 

3. A fly's head. 


Total time: 1715” 


IV 

. 30” Looks like — reminds me 
of one of those giant red- 
wood trees. 


= 


Pigs’ heads coming out. 


w 


. Looks like something shoo- 
ting out — a geyser — old 
faithful or something. 


Total time: 1710” 


E 


. 15" Looks like a profile of a 
woman lying down on her 
side. 


2. Looks like alligators’ mouths 


— just the side of their heads. 


x: 


— 


c 


t» 


E 


— 


— 


. The shape — 


. Very narrow things — 


.Lying on her back 
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. The wings like that — head and the blackness 


of it — a black bat. 


The entire thing — these two horns and top 
points — it looks like fur from the shading. 


They're red — the impression of blood. 
Pinned together and hanging down. (?) Male 
Caucasian. 


the protruding jaw and the 
nose. The blackness has something to do 
with it. 

The points seem like teeth — looks like it's 
an opening. 


Two big black eyes — its mouth with the 
pincers coming down, catching things. (Do- 
ing?) Just sitting there, not moving. 


The bark — it narrows too fast just to be an 
ordinary tree. Standing at the bottom look- ( 
ing up. Branches and foliage. (7) The shading 

— light, dark and light. 

Snout — the squareness of the pig’s snout. I 
thought of a pig. 

squirt out darker to 
lighter in the shading gives the appearance of 
water moving. 


— but you're looking 


from the side — leg, breast, side of her face, 


eyelash. 
Longness — doesn't have any teeth, but 
otherwise it's the same shape. 
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3. A caricature type face — 
nose, eyes and moustache — I 
can picture it. 

Total time: 1'25" 

VI 

1. 17" A match but the flame 
isn't at the top of the match 
— it's at the side — doesn't 
light right. 

2. I also see . . . these little 
points. Seem to be evil. Some 
sort of mouth opening. The 
face or the eyes of a creature. 


Total time: 1'35" 
VII 
1. 6" Right away it struck me as 


two girls with the Indian 
feathers. 


. Two men right below them. 


N 


w 


.I thought of that Russian 
dancer — but I can't deter- 
mine if it's a mirror image or 
two dancers. 

Total time: 1715” 

VIII 

1. 5” I see a bear walking out — 

going away from the sunset. 

2, And here I see a steer’s head 

— à skeleton in the desert, 


3. There seems to be a hand 
here reaching to grab the 
bear's leg. The bears have one 
leg free in the front and one 
in the back. 

Total time: 2’ 

IX 

1.35" A bull's face here — [ 
don't see the horns — the top 
part is chopped off. 

2. Two little birds’ heads. That's 
it. 


Total time: 1715” 
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- 


N 


» 


= 


N 


i 


[m 


Eyes, big nose and these two black things are 
the moustaches. Strikes me as being very 
funny. 


- Very black middle here is a stick. Whiteness 


at the top before the red comes. The side is 
on fire. 


These little points sticking out. (Evil?)I just 
don't like it. Looks like a claw. Slits instead 
of round eyes — evil look, like in Rosemary's 
Baby. 


- Indian feather — ragged edges. Shaped like a 


point — eyelash sticking out. Her hair here. 


. Eye — white with a darker shading around it. 


Eyelash and brow. 


Hat, arm, leg. The break in the middle. Must 
be two guys, can’t be one. 


- Legs — arching back and hulking. Sunset — 


bright and yellow like the horizon. 


- The horns — his white eyes — nothing there. 


Very skeletal — on the white lines. Pointy 
nose — just a bone. 


- The gray thing looks like a hand grabbing 


him — he's trying to pull his paw out — bo! 
front and back. 


- Shape of the snout. Eyes. Horns are cut off 


- A little chick’s head — very tiny — a Ve 


dark circle of red — pink eye — a bird be 
cause of the beak. 
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Throwing — galloping legs — not people — 
just a fantastic creature — red is the blood 
flowing. Gray — two lions attacking and 


X 

1. 28" Some sort of a battle go- 1. 
ing on here — these guys are 
throwing things. This is their 


blood flowing from them — fighting each other. 
They're shooting across. 

2. I see two sea horses here. 2. Shape — arching shape — the ridges on the 
side. (?) The way the points go — little curve 
in the neck. 

3, I also see a girl with longhair 3- Her legs, breast, her head, then her hair — 

— the sea horses are on either very long. 
side of her. 
4. Skull of one of those steers. 4. Gray like bone. Two white things are its 


eyes. None — very boney. 
. Eyes, nose, mouth and hair. (Facing away 
from each other.) Two guys. 
Big white part is his brain — two white dots 
are his eyes. He’s wearing a long cloak with a 
zipper in it. 


[2 
wn 


. Two faces here with the eyes. 


a 
e 


. Future drawings — guy with 
the gigantic head, bulging 
eyes and really big cranium. 


Total time: 2730” 


TAT 


3BM) Toy guns, all in fun, the poor boy 
shot himself. His head lies on the bed, his 
mother bore him to the bed. For his 
twelfth birthday, he wanted a gun. His 
mother bought him one, it wasn't real. “I 
wish this was a real gun," he'd often say. 
One day, he got his wish and shot him- 
self. Moral: Don't wish too hard for what 
you want, you might get it. 


7BM) The old men must live, so that 
young men can die. This old man wants 
me to listen to his nonsense. I'll smile as 
he tells me his story, PI wink at his witti- 
cisms. He is quite a boor and I think he 
knows it. He rarely talks about his wife. 
Could she tell me more? What does it 
matter? Tonight PI kill him. TIl smile at 
him, wink at him and strangle him. But 
wait! Why has he left early? T'll have to 
run out after him now! There's his car — 
he's driving towards me. (In seconds, he's 
dead.) Old man steps out, wife says: “Is 
he hurt?” “Very, he’s dead. And still he 
has that idiot’s grin on his face. I'll call 
the police.” 


8BM) "This barn wasn't always an Op- 
erating room,” the boy whispered. “Once 
there were cows and horses in here. Do 
you remember, father?" The boy's father 
lies on the table. Moments ago he had 
been accidentally shot while hunting. 
Doctor Schreider, a veterinarian, was for- 
tunately next door and had come to help. 
Now it looked bad. The boy bit his li 
“Father will live, won't he 


tell the boy: "Son, your 
father is dead." The boy winced for a 
moment, just a fleeting second and con- 
tinued “I don’t think we'll have rats again 
this year, do you, father?" (I was kind to 
him this time.) 

9BM) He had just come upon the scene. 
m bodies lay in the clearing. He took 
out his pad. "That makes seven, eight and 
nine. Nine more we've found today." He 
had an easy job as Official Calculator of 
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Corpi (plural of corpses) for the Union of 
Friendly States. He enjoyed following the 
army to count the dead, somehow it re- 
minded him of goldfish in a bowl. He 
went on aways. Suddenly he smelled the 
familiar gas. “Over here," someone 
yelled. He became dizzy and collapsed. 
An official walked up to him. *And that 
makes ten." 


13MF) The smell of gas overwhelmed 
him as he opened the door. There on the 
bed lay the girl that he would have mar- 
tied. “Why?” This was the plaguing ques- 
tion. We homo sapiens secretly rejoice in 
our guilt and flatter ourselves as the cause 
of catastrophe. Openly we pound our 
chests and cry “Mea culpa” while we mar- 
vel at our strength. He was no different. 
A gleam came to his eye as he thought of 
the reputation he had earned. (“Women 
kill themselves over Ron.”) There lay the 
note. He opened it. “Dearest, I couldn't 
go on living this lie. Forgive me, John.” 
His face flushed at this humiliation. 
“Lousy bitch,” he murmured, and 
stormed out. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


Some of you have written requesting 
copies of the proceeding of the 1st 
Annual VA Conference on Psychological 
Assessment — AUTOMATION: Psycho- 
logical Assessment and Programming — 
held at St. Petersburg Beach April 20-21, 
1971. Copies of the papers are not avail- 
able at this time, although Dick Filer in 
VA Central Office is being encouraged to 
submit them to the JPA for possible pub- 
lication. In the meantime, summaries are 
available in the May issue of the News- 
letter for Research in Psychology, edited 
by Neil W. Coppinger, Director, Research 
Unit on Aging, VA Center, Bay Pines, 
Fla. 33504. It is suggested that you write 
to Coppinger for a copy of the News- 
letter, if available. 


The April 1970 issue of the JPT&PA 
announced the possibility of obtaining a 
custom-designed, custom-made, multiple- 
copy binder for your Journal. At the 
March meeting of the Board of Trustees it 
was decided that there was not sufficient 
interest shown in purchasing the binders 
to arrant the Society’s underwriting their 
purchase. Therefore the matter was 
temporarily shelved. 


MMPI Workshop and 7th Annual 
Symposium on Recent Developments in 
the Use of the MMPI will be held in 
Mexico City, Mexico, Feb. 22-25, 1972. 
For information, write to: Dr. James N, 
Butcher, Dept. of Psychology, U. of 
Minnesota, Mi eapolis, Minn. 55455, 
Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33540 


P. A. News & Notes 


Erratum 


There is an omission of several words 
from Dr. Christopher Fried’s article, 
"Icarianism, Masochism, and Sex Differ- 
ences in Fantasy" which was published in 
the February issue of this Journal. See 
page 52, the next to last paragraph. The 
last sentence should read: 


Thus cards 1 and 3 BM contradicted 
May's hypothesis on the effectiveness of 
cards depicting children at the same time 
that they gave support to this hypothesis 
on low male and high female scores. 


The words appearing in boldface were 
the ones omitted. 


Books Available for Review 
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Books Available for Review 


Write to Dr. Max R. Reed, Book Review Editor, 
6201 S.W. Capitol Highway, Portland, Oregon 
97201. 

Nathan W. Acherman (Ed.) Family Process. 
New York: Basic Books, 1970, 431 pages, 
$10.00. 

Earl E. Baughman. Black Americans. New 
Ens Academic Press, 1971, 112 pages, 

Leopold Bellak. The T.A. T. and C.A.T. in Clini- 
cal Use. (2nd ed.) New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1971, 328 pages, $12.75. 

W. R. Bion. Attention and Interpretation; A 
Scientific Approach to Insight in Psycho- 
Analysis and Groups. New York: Basic 
Books, 1971, 144 pages, $4.95. 

Henri F. Ellenberger. The Discovei of the Un- 
conscious: The History and Évolution of 
Dynamic Psychiatry. New York: Basic 
Books, 1970, 960 pages, $15.00. 

Muriel Gardiner (Ed.) The Wolf-Man » the 
Wolf-Man; with The Case of the Wolf-Man 
by Sigmund Freud. New York: Basic Books, 
1971, 380 pages, $10.00 

B. Von Haller Gilmer. Psychology. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1970, 512 pages, $9.95. 

Marcel L. Goldschmid. Black Americans and 
White Racism; Theory & Research. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970, 434 
pages, no price given. 

Harry Guntrip. Psychoanalytic Theory, Ther- 
apy, and the self. New York: Basic Books, 
1971, 204 pages, $6.95. 

Marguerite R. Hertz. Frequency Tables for 
Scoring Rorschach Responses. (5th ed.) 
Cleveland: Case Western Reserve University, 
1970, 284 pages, $6.95. 

Maxwell Jones, Social Psychiatry in Practice. 

: 1969, 190 pages, no price given. 

Elias Katz. The Retarded Adult at Home. Se- 
attle: Special Child Publications, Inc., 1970, 
185 pages, $4.95. 

George S. Klein. Perception, Motives, and Per- 
sonality, New York: Knopf, 1970, 464 
pages, no price given. 

Bruno Klopfer, Mortimer M. Meyer, Florence 
B. Brawer, (Eds.) Walter G. Klopfer (Assoc. 
Ed.) Developments in the Rorschach Tech- 
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Ruth Bowyer. The Lowenfeld World 
Technique, Studies in Personality. Elms- 
ford, N.Y.: Pergamon Press, 1970, 223 
pages, $4.00 flexi-cover, $6.50 hardcover. 


Take a metal tray, ideal dimensions 29% by 21% 
inches, fill it with moist sand, have additional water 
handy, and collect as many miniature objects as well 
as human and animal fi as you can afford. As 
Margaret Lowenfeld states in the Foreword, the 
World Technique offers Ss “an opportunity to 
experiment, to explore, and to create structures or 
series of events, carrying a meaning which became 
intelligible to the trainéd observer”. Dr. Lowenfeld 
recognized that this technique, which can be used by 
any person regardless of age or intelligence, is 
uniquely suited for representing man’s experience in 
an integrated, holistic form, permitting a four- 
dimensional view, including movement and, time. 
The intent of Ruth Bowyer’s book is to bring 
together in one place the literature relating to this 
technique, since materials published in a variety of 
journals and in several languages are not readily 
available to most practitioners. Summaries of 
research, reprints, previously published and un- 
published reports are presented together with some 
original chapters. Written in a clear, readable style, 
the book as a whole or any section by itself can be 
enjoyed by persons of all degrees of psychological 
Eo ad 

ie Lowenfei ‘orld Technique will l 

ally to psychologists and others ^ E 


“History of the World Technique, 1925-68", about 

nistr: Materials, Instructions and 
Recording”, developmental norms, “Dreams in 
Sand”, and use of the technique in diagnosis and 
psychotherapy. Many chapters contain illustrative 
material which enlivens the discussio 


diagnostic groups. The last two sections deal with 
research use and comparison of the "Worlds" with 
other projective devices. The technique can be fruit- 
fully used for highlighting cultural and national dif- 
ferences, “the neatness of the Dutch Worlds, the 
fences, the populated 
Worlds of the Americans, the aggressive Worlds of 
Austrians". Two chapters illustrate the use of the 
Worlds at child therapy institutes in Sweden and in 


As a projective device, the World Technique “can 
be classified in several dimensions as a method 
where concrete material is handled in constructive 
and expressive play. It is visual, i.e., a picture or 
visual gestalt is created and it often stimulates verbal 
behaviour, although it can be used without words. It 


is one of the most complex of projective methods.” 
Adherents of any school of thought can employ it to 
advantage, since insights gained fit into any frame- 
work. The World may provide information about 
the content of the $’s thinking, feeling, interests, and 
attitudes toward people. In this it n perform a 
similar complementary function to the Rorschach as 
the TAT does.” One advantage of adding the World 
in a battery is that it may provide relaxation and 
counteract fatigue. The $'s behavior is usually 
“much more spontaneous or self-chosen than in the 
other tasks". 


An obvious shortcoming is that the World Tech- 
nique lacks as yet a standard method of evaluating 
and interpreting. Various scoring and classification 
categories are offered for estimating diagnosis and 
developmental level, but reliability data are usually 
lacking or established on small samples only. 
Frequent reference is made to a normative study on 
adults and other original work of three American 
psychologists — Charlotte Buhler, Hedda Bolgar, 
and Liselotte Fischer. Buhler made a beginning 
Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1951) in identifying 
emotional disturbance and mental inadequacies in 
children and adults by scoring Worlds for 
"symptoms", such as "empty", ‘‘unpeopled”, 
“incoherent”, “rigid or fenced" Worlds. Some scor- 
ing schemes consider the number of items used, 
types of items included and omitted, arrangement of 
the construction (orderly, realistic, closed, etc.)- 
Attempts have been made to establish develop- 
mental norms by evaluating “hierarchical kra 
characterized by increasing differentiation an 
organization, or in more operational terms, an 
increasing number of categories of toys eh How 
ever, these studies permit only tentative generig 
izing because of the small number of Ss used gpr 
lack of replication. Thus, the establishment 0 
validity remains a task of the future. 


In collecting age norms in England, it was r 
that sand can be used Serer, er ys 
symbolically, constructively, for catharsis, or T 
ignored Moser When the sand is used to A 
Struct, going beyond the instruction “make wh 
you like, in here, with these toys”, the S is. neu 
initiative; he is to some extent restructuring a 
world; he is making an even more imaginati r 
response than that of the person who creates à ie 
with the toys on static sand". The Research d 
Published in 1959 in the British Journal ae 
Educational Psychology, further suggests that 
constructive use of sand bears a similar ie 
tation to Rorschach movement response (M)- di 
sand construction and perception of human bus 
ment in the blot, are creative rather than PS 
responses. Both signify availability of. Th ? 
resources of imagination and intellect.” | A 
"World" has also been used to study creativity. s, 
college student portrayed “A Clash of Ideologi 
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and another one “An Exciting Happening", while 
an adult patient verbalized “You see your thoughts 
set out”. 

A French psychologist, Dr. Mucchielli, marvels 
at the intense absorption and seriousness seen in 
some adults while working with this medium. He 
describes the special enjoyment and deep satis- 
faction experienced by a man: “He was placing the 
pieces ‘as if they could not be otherwise’, and as if he 
had been carrying around an image of his pro- 
duction waiting for this chance to have it 
materialize". In creating a scene, an inner experi- 
ence is played out which may prove therapeutic. 
The person manipulates and objectifies memory 
images, feelings, and relationships. When he 
expresses a pre-verbal or affective experience or con- 
flict, energy is freed, tensions are discharged, and his 
development may proceed better. This often brings 
about profound inner satisfaction. 

The World Technique gives the $ an opportunity 
to express and deal with his fantasies, perceptions, 
wishes, or anxieties in a medium with innumerable 
possibilities, and the trained observer can utilize the 
unique creation for formulating a diagnosis, 
establishing a developmental level, in a therapeutic 
manner. The healing potential lies in the chance to 
create a situation or a vision which can counter- 
balance modern man's alienation from himself and 
others, as Dr. Lowenfeld so beautifully reflects in 
the Foreword. As he constructs Ais view of the 
world, be it a realistic, a feared or wishfulfilling 
view, he is relating himself to an interested, non- 
judgmental observer. The S often verbalizes spon- 
taneously, and the observer may wish to stimulate 
further verbal associations or clarification, but 
words are not essential. The Technique can be used 
to study non-verbal thinking and is suitable for 
working with language deficient persons as well as 
with dull, inhibited, brain-injured, or negativistic 
patients. It provides a wide choice of concrete 
stimuli, so that the patient has much opportunity to 
iow what he can do, rather than what he cannot 
lo. 

A limitation of the book is that it adds little that is 
new or of significance for clinicians experienced in 
the use of the World method. Relatively lacking also 
is a systematic account of the rationale underlying 
the Technique. Nevertheless, this reviewer hopes 
that many readers will be enticed to experiment 
with the Worlds to their own and their clients’ 
delight. Any curious colleague is herewith invited to 
come in and create a “sand picture” in the 
E office. 

lora Kalffs Sandplay, 
Psyche, is being vented 
April 1971. 


A Mirror of a Child's 
in English translation in 


Eleanore Ka 

PTA School Guidance Center 
322 West 21st Street 

Los Angeles, California 90007 
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Gerald Caplan. The Theory and 
Practice of Mental Health Consultation. 
LEM Basic Books, 1970,416 pages, 


Gerald Caplan has already contributed greatly to 
the field of mental health consultation with his 
previous works. This volume is perhaps his most 
definitive work in the field to date. He succintly 
delineates what has been done and, more important, 
what needs to be done in the consultation relation- 
ship, and goes on to explicitly tell the reader “how 
to do it." This is not only a "cookbook" of effective 
mental health consultation, but rather it is an all- 
encompassing history, statement of principles, and 
elaboration of methods and examples of the tech- 
niques of effective leadership in the interpersonal 
relationship. Dr. Caplan begins by defining the 
term consultation as “a process of interaction be- 
tween two professional persons — the consultant, 
who is a specialist, and the consultee, who invokes 
the consultant's help in regard to a current work 
problem with which he is having some difficulty and 
which he has decided is within the other's area of 

ialized competence." 

the une chapters include: 1) Introduction; 
2) Definition of Mental Health Consultation; 3) 
Developing a Consultation Program in a Com- 
munity; 4) Building Relationships with a Consultee 
Institution; 5) Building the Relationship with the 
Consultee; 6) Client-Centered Case Consultation; 
7) Consultee-Centered Case Consultation; 8) 
Techniques of Theme Interference Reduction; 9) 
An Example of EU Case Con- 
sultation; 10) Program- te ministrative 
Consultation; 11) Consultee-Centered Adminis- 
trative Consultation; 12) Evaluation; 13) Training 
in Mental Health Consultation; 14) Mental Health 
Consultation and Community Action. } 

‘As can be noted by the titles of the various 
chapters, Dr. Caplan takes the student and/or 
experienced mental health consultant through a 
step-by-step process by which both can learn and 
improve their techniques as mental health 
consultants. La: 

In toto, this volume represents a classic which I 
feel would contribute greatly to the library of any 

fessional or student in the field of mental health 
consultation. One does not have to rely solely on 
clinical intuition or statistical methodology to 
appreciate this volume. If the theory becomes “only 
theory", it becomes manifested through the 
examples which Dr. Caplan uses. 


Thomas T. Bellino, Ph.D. 
Mental Health Clinic 
Naval Station Dispensary 
FPO San Francisco 96610 
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Causality and the Proper Image of Man in Scientific Psychology 


JOSEPH F, RYCHLAK 
Purdue University 


Summary: 


and 


JAMES D. BARNA 1? 
University of Dayton 


After reviewing the evolution of causation theory in the history of science it is 


argued that a proper image of man demands a reintroduction of teleological constructions, 
To test the utility of this view the construction of a causal construct scale (CCS) is then 
presented, which has been designed to tap the neo-Aristotelian concepts of substance, 
impetus, pattern, and intentional “causal constructs.” A factor analysis of the CCS against 
several well-known tests of personality and personal adjustment is then presented, Findings ' 
are in line with expectations, and the concluding point is made that psychology is now 
sufficiently mature to readmit theories which rely upon a human teleology. 


In drawing out the “image of man” in 
modern scientific psychology, the senior 
author has attempted to show how a 
humanistic, teleological explanation is vir- 
tually impossible, due to the bias result- 
ing from academic psychology’s strong 
identification with "natural science” 
(Rychlak, 1968). Briefly stated, the 
argument runs as follows: Early physical 
explanations of the universe, as exempli- 
fied by the physics of Aristotle, made use 
of final causes even in the description of 
inanimate nature. Aristotle theorized that 
leaves exist for the purpose of providing 
shade for the fruit on trees, and he con- 
cluded thereby “that nature is a cause, a 
cause that operates for a purpose [Aris- 
totle, 1952, pp. 276277] ” In making 
this claim Aristotle was employing the 
full range of his theory of knowledge — a 
theory which included four causes as pos- 
sible descriptive terms. There was the ma- 
terial cause, or the substance of which 
something might be constituted. There 
was the efficient cause, or the impetus 
which ‘brought certain events about to 
move, construct, or make something hap- 
pen. There was the formal cause, which 
refers to the pattern, blueprint, or typical 
shape which things or events assumed. 
Lastly, there was the final cause, or “that 


1 * 

The authors would like to express their 
appreciation to Dr. Robert Schneider, whose 
early work with a test of causal orientation pro- 
vided a model for item construction. 


2 
The authors are greatly indebted to D. A- 
Bridger and K. E. Shumate of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, for their develop- 
ment of the statistical procedures followed in 
e present study. 


for the sake of which" something took 
place, or otherwise made its appearance 
on the face of the earth (Aristotle, 1952, 
p. 272). 

It was but a short step from nature's 
purpose to a God's purpose, and hence 
for centuries the explanation of the uni- 
verse was tempered by a deity teleology, 
as the unhappy confrontation between 
Galileo and the theologians of his time 
gives grim testimony to. Scholasticism 
was to freeze man's speculative intellect 
and bend his free play of scientific des- 
cription to meet the purposes of the- 
ology. Partially in reaction to this ortho- 
doxy, Francis Bacon led the philosophical 
attack on Aristotle as he promoted the 
budding sciences of his time. He relegated 
formal and final causality to aesthetics 
and/or ethics, and made it quite clear that 
natural scientists must rely exclusively on 
material and efficient causes in rendering 
their descriptive accounts (Bacon, 1952, 
pp. 44-45). Modern natural science takes 
its roots from this strict admonition to 
account for all things without "anthropo- 
morphizing" them, without finding some 
intention, goal, or willful decision-making 
process "for the sake of which" an item 
exists or an action is carried out. 

In psychology, where the focus of des- 
criptive concern is directly on the 
“anthrop-,” this policy of rejecting 
formal-final causation was to result in the 
greatest tension among theorists. It came 
down to: Can we anthropomorphize the 
anthrop-? It is the S-R construct which is 
most directly and obviously a translation 
of efficient causation into a theory of be- 
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havior sans finality. Watson thus rightly 
observed that his approach to psychology 
could account for human behavior “thor- 
oughly on a natural science basis without 
lugging in consciousness or any other so- 
called mental process [1924, p. 8].” Con- 
cepts of mind must necessarily reach for 
the meaning of “that for the sake of 
which" an act of behavior is carried out. 
It is therefore correct to say that mental- 
istic or humanistic psychologists invaribly 
employ some form of human — not deity 
— teleology. There have, of course, been 
various attempts to deal with the mean- 
ings of final causes in a neo-behavioristic 
sense, among which we might note con- 
structs like ''means-end-readiness 
[Tolman, 1960, p. 29] ," “fractional ante- 
dating goal reaction [Hull, 1952, Chap. 
5]," and the "expectancy" construct 
(Rotter, 1954). Even so, the fundamental 
strategy of explanation remains one of 
trying to show how the flow of “ante- 
cedent-to-consequent" (ie., efficient 
cause) comes about, is retained, and can 
be altered. Material causes (the stuff of 
nervous systems or genes) and even 
formal causality (cortical patterns, cell 
assemblies) enter into some of our 
"tough-minded" theories of man. But the 
final cause meaning is definitely unac- 
ceptable as a formal theoretical device. 
Whether it is absent in an informal sense 
is another matter, 


A confounding factor here is that nat- 
ural science methodology is itself built 
upon an efficient-cause paradigm. The In- 
dependent Variable (IV) — Dependent 
Variable (DV) tandem is identical in this 
sense to the Stimulus (S) — Response (R) 
succession of events over time. This Te- 
sults in a "S-R bind" on all theories of 
psychology, for whatever hypothesis is 
proven methodologically (IV-DV sequen- 
Ces) is automatically translated and read 
theoretically (S-R Sequences) to support 
neo-behavioristic positions (Rychlak, 
1968, pp. 57-60). Psychologists are even 
wont to speak of “S-R lawfulness” when 
they should be speaking of “IV-DV law- 
fulness,” but so strong is the grip of 
efficient causation on the psychological 
Zeitgeist that we continually make a met- 
aphysic of a method. 
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It is one thing to point up such issues 
in a philosophical vein. It is quite another 
to translate these criticisms into a re- 
search paradigm having meaning for every 
psychologist taking an interest in the im- 
age of man now under elaboration in our 
research journals. However, if it were pos- — 
sible to think of the Aristotelian causes as 
simply four types of constructs, four 
ways of expressing meanings about ex- 
perience, then an experimental test of the 
polemic might be possible. The writers 
thus assumed the responsibility of prov- 
ing why it might be desirable — even 
necessary — to think of human behavior 
in all four causal terms, rather than limit- 
ing description to the Baconian prescrip: — 
tions about what constitutes a properly 
scientific account. It was never Aristotle’s — 
intent to restrict the causes to an “either 
or” account, for he believed that the 
more causes a theorist might enlist the 
greater would be his knowledge of an 
event. 

Since these constructs are theoretical 
— actually highly abstract, metatheoreti- 
cal — conceptions, it is obvious that E. 
cannot presume to "discover" them OF - 
"prove their existence empirically." How- 
ever, based on what we know of the 
meanings of the four causes, it was pre 
dicted that an empirical investigation 
would show the actual functioning of the — 
four causal meanings in extant theory, 4$ 
reflected in certain preselected scales 0 
personality and adjustment. It was there 
fore decided to build a “causal construct 
scale, based on Aristotle’s theory © 
knowledge, and then to submit it to m 
tor analysis along with several other we d 
known scales which would be predicte 
to load on one or more of the four M 
constructs. We would thus formalize t ‘ 
which is presently informal and oe 
by various personality scales, scales WI! x 
are often employed in a pseudo-behavio 
istic sense. i 

It was recognized from the outset p 
even if successful this design would n 
establish that one had to use form ke 
final causes in his theories of human. E. 
havior. The point of the design Vj 
merely to show how meanings ordin: 


framed in personality and mental hé 
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terms could be subsumed by the meta- 
constructs of Aristotle’s theory of knowl- 
edge. The Es were not trying to replace 
other personality scales with a single 
scale. Nor were they hoping to “out- 
predict” well-established scales in their 
construct domain. If it is possible to 
think of test construction as merely one 
avenue to validation of theory and no 
more, then this is the spirit which moved 
the £s to undertake the study and the 
one in which they hope to be evaluated. 
If the argument reviewed above holds, 
and psychology is truly missing a (teleo- 
logical) side of man which must be form- 
ally captured for a more human image to 
emerge in our science, then it follows that 
some kind of empirical demonstration of 
the theoretical enrichment gained should 
be possible. 


The Causal Construct Scale 


The first step taken by the Es was to 
drop the term “cause” altogether. The 
notion of cause-effect is so firmly identi- 
fied with efficient causation in the mod- 
ern intellect that to begin harking back 
now to the formal and final causes merely 
engenders confusion and — when theo- 
logical motivations are suspected by peer 
judges — downright hostility. Hence, the 
first order of business was to rename the 
four causes as constructs. Although not 
all students of philosophy might agree, 
the Es settled on the following defini- 
tions: (Aristotle’s causes in parentheses). 


Substance Construct 

(Material cause) stresses the material 
substance of an object, person, or other 
phenomena. It refers to the presumed 
underlying, unchanging, fixed, inevitable, 
determined-by-nature essence of a thing, 
human being, action or human behavior. 
It denotes the matter, material, or what- 
things-are-made-of. 
Impetus Construct 

(Efficient cause) stresses the energy or 
action of a person or phenomenon. It re- 
fers to the impulsion, the “fabric of 
movement” or coming-about-through- 
Movement in things, human beings, ac- 
tions or human behavior without refer- 
ence to a specific direction, plan, or time 
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perspective. It refers only to the raw 
force, energy or power involved in move- 
ment or change, independent of direction 
or time. 


Pattern Construct 


(Formal cause) stresses the patterning 
of things or events. It refers to the style, 
form, internally consistent design, plan, 
order, sequence or system of a thing, 
action or human behavior. 


Intentional Construct 

(Final cause) stresses the intention or 
“that for the sake of which" behavior or 
action occurs. It refers to the goal, pur- 
pose, or the future “for the sake of 
which" a person acts, an event occurs, or 
a thing is made. 

The next step was to select a number 
of items which might be judged as falling 
into one or the other of these four con- 
struct designations. Thanks to help from 
a friend, the Es hit upon the tactic of 
using “proverbial sayings" which might 
be administered to S in the form of an 
attitude scale. It was quickly determined 
in pretesting, however, that proverbs are 
often misunderstood by Ss because the 
language level may be antiquated or the 
contentual allusion is cryptic or subtly 
metaphorical. Hence, a careful rewording 
and elaboration of various proverbial 
“sayings” was done. Additional “sayings” 
were devised, based upon the causal con- 
struct definitions. At least 100 items were 
written for each of the four causal con- 
structs, and there were in fact 551 items 
in the original pool. 

The 551 items were typed individually 
on cards, and then given to 18 psycholo- 
gists (divided equally by sex; roughly half 
at the Ph.D. level, half completing doc- 
toral studies) who acted as judges. The 
causal construct definitions were care- 
fully explained and gone over with each 
judge, who then proceeded to sort the 
cards into one of the four categories. Any 
item which reflected 77% agreement or 
greater among the 18 judges was retained 
following this preliminary screening. 
More than half of the items had better 
than 90% agreement. This resulted in 298 
items, which represented the basic pool 
from which the final scale was to be 
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made. 
The Es had decided from the outset 
that the causal construct scale should be 
built on a high school sample. Two large 
public high schools, serving lower-to 
upper-middle class families in the 
"county" area of a metropolitan city 
(St. Louis) were selected. This meant that 
children from a broad range of back- 
ground (including some rural areas) were 
in attendance, but there were no black 
students. Race was not at issue in the 
project, of course. Since considerable 
classroom time was taken up in building 
and then testing the scale against other 
measures, a relevant factor in school 
selection had to be the extent of coopera- 
tion from the school administration. The 
major factor was the hope by Es to ob- 
tain a broad range of background, reli- 
gious interest, level of motivation, and 
life philosophy among the Ss — all of 
which could reasonably be expected to be 
reflected in their personalities and adjust- 
ment levels. i 

The first use of high school Ss came in 
determining the social desirability of the 
298 items retained from the original 
screening. Groups of from 55 to 64 
juniors and seniors (sex breakdown ap- 
proximately equal) were asked to read 
roughly 100 of the items at a time and to 
answer whether agreeing with it would 
put them in a “good, socially desirable" 
light. Based on these judgments, causal 
construct items were matched in such a 
way that the social desirability rating 
(proportion of sample choosing good) did 
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not differ more than seven percem 
points. The strategy of the format is thus | 
to have S make a forced-choice with all 
items matched on social desirability, 
After this matching had been done, 46 
couplets were submitted to a test of inter- 
nal consistency using 80 junior and senior 
students (40 male, 40 female). All Ss 
were given the 46 couplets as a scale, and 
then item selection was done using 
Helmstadter’s reliability index (1964, p. 
163). This involves a point-biserial corre- 
lation between an item and the total test 
score, multiplied by the item’s standard 
deviation. Ten couplets (20 items) were 
dropped at this point for not achieving a 
.05 level of significance or greater in the 
Helmstadter’s test. 


The final version of the scale, contain- 
ing 36 couplets, was then administered to 
a second sample of 80 juniors and seniors 
(40 male, 40 female) with one week inter- 
vening. The resultant stability corre- 
lations, all beyond the .001 level of signif- 
icance, were as follows (range of score in 
parentheses): Substance, .64 (2 — 15); 
Impetus, .56 (5 — 15); Pattern, .50 (3 — 
15); and Intention, .64 (4 — 16). Al- 
though not extreme, for samples of this 
size and material of this nature these r 
values are surely acceptable (an r of .26 
exceeds the .01 level with a sample of this 
size). Subsequent one-week retestings 
with smaller samples of college Ss (30 to 
40) have reflected correlations in the 
70's and .80's, with Intention and Sub- 
stance retaining their superiority. 


Table 1 
The Causal Construct Scale 


same pain. (Substance) 


- We should all remember that each man bleeds the same color and feels the 


B. We can't always be “good” in this life of ours, but we can at least be "care" 


ful." (Pattern) 


. I think that plain old “luck” is the best part of most success stories. (Impetus) 


B. We never really escape the old proverb that a father's sins are visited on his 


sons. (Substance) 


- No man should be held responsible for the fortunes of his birth. (Substance) 


B. People who fail to “look before they leap” usually are sorry. (Pattern) 
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4. A. A little bit of success spurs you on, and makes you want to shoot for more. 
(Intention) 


B. You had better think things through early, because “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” (Pattern) 


5. A. Talk is cheap; what we need is less talk and more action. (Impetus) 
Without plans we would all be “at sea” in life, lacking in direction. (Pattern) 


w 


6. A. Iplace emphasis on “action” in doing things, because I believe that “nothing 
ventured, nothing gained.” (Impetus) 
B. I think it wise to send up trial balloons, to see which way the wind is blowing 
before setting sail. (Pattern) 


7. A. We have to believe in our own ability to attain a goal before undertaking 
anything important. (Intention) 
B. We too often overlook the fact that some of the most important discoveries 
and inventions are pure accidents. (Impetus) 


8. A. There's a basic wisdom in the saying that “you can dress a monkey in a 
tuxedo, but that doesn’t make him a gentleman.” (Substance) 


B. Rather than bury yourself in yesterday, it is better to consider finished things 
“finished,” and turn to a new hope. (Intention) 


9. A. It’s best to think about the “present” and forget the “future.” (Impetus) 


B. There’s a lot of wisdom in the proverb, “bad eggs never produce good 
chickens.” (Substance) 


10. A. You've got to be careful in the marketplace because you can get bargains if 
you compare prices and products. (Pattern) 
B. You have to stick to something and never let circumstances 
short of your goal. (Intention) 


“grind you down” 


11. A. I think everybody has to have a “gimmick” in order to succeed today. 


(Pattern) 


B. I find that if you are good looking you go places in this world. (Substance) 


12. A. By and large, it is generally true that “all men are born equal.” (Substance) 

B. Wise men always keep in mind that “two heads are better than one. (Pattern) 

A. Better to face life with patched up plans than to be “caught with your plans 
down.” (Pattern) 

B. When your luck hits bottom, then it’s time t 
come up. (Impetus) 


o cheer up because it's bound to 


it rains on us from time to time. (Impetus) 


. Life is like the weather, ) 
“follow his own star.” (Intention) 


Each of us must find the courage to 


A 
B 

15. A. I make my own luck by planning things carefully when possible. (Pattern) 
B 


. Lalways look for a suitable target and then take aim. (Intention) 


. When the mother and father are not much to speak of, you cannot expect too 


. The trick in life is to “aim high,” and then even if you fall short you do better 


. Doing something without a plan is like being a dog's tail: “you end up wag- 


. You can usually blame parents for the behavior of their children, because 


. Don't bite off more than you can chew, or you will choke on your misjudg- 


- You've got to have *hope" in order to be happy. (Intention) 
. You can be sure that “actions speak louder than words.” (Impetus) 


~ It seems to me that most things that happen are a “combination of circum 


. A wise fisherman uses smaller fish to catch bigger ones. (Pattern) 
- There are certain basic traits of nature that nobody can change. (Substance) 


Causality and the Proper Image of Man 
If you are going to do something, do it systematically and it won't be easily 
undone. (Pattern) 


Too many people want "certainty" before they are willing to take a chance 
on things. (Impetus) 


much from the son or daughter. (Substance) 


Although some people claim that they are a “self-made man," the truth is that 
their success is just “hit or miss." (Impetus) 


Some people talk a lot, but they don't seem to get anything accomplished in 
the here and now. (Impetus) 


than most. (Intention) 


In this life, either *you've got it” from birth, or you "ain't got it." (Sub- 
stance 


By n large you make your own luck by dreaming of the impossible. (Inten- 
tion 


You have to know when to make your move in life because “he who hesitates 
is lost." (Impetus) 


ging all day for nothing." (Pattern) 


A large part of happiness depends upon just what side of the bed you get up 
out of in the morning. (Impetus) 


heredity is the major factor. (Substance) 


The future you set out to create comes on you quicker than you can imagine. 
(Intention) , 


ment. (Pattern) 


stances" which you really could not plan for. (Impetus) 


Sometimes in life we have to let the “end justify the means,” and get things 
done in a way we might not ordinarily prefer. (Intention) 


«Me are not pushed along in this world, rather we are pulled along by desire- 


(Intention) 


Though sometimes we think we know it all, the truth is “you can never tell.” 
(Impetus) 


— 
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27. A. 
B. 


28. 


29: 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


A. 


B. 


A. 


- 


Dreaming can pay big rewards in this life. (Intention) 

People are either born with will power or they aren't. (Substance) 

The truth seems to be that some of us are just born “happy” and others are 
born “sad.” (Substance) 

There's no need to worry much about the future, because we always seem to 
get an even break. (Impetus) 

A systematic mind will solve problems in the long run. (Pattern) 

“As the twig is bent, so grows the tree.” (Substance) 


Those who do not ration when they open the barrel, will soon be scratching 


its empty bottom. (Pattern) 
Problems are like black cats; because you never know when one “will cross 
your path.” (Impetus) 


. If you want to be happy, dream big dreams and hitch your wagon to a star. 


(Intention) 


As they say, “gentlemen prefer blondes” and you can’t argue with the fact 
that “blondes have more fun.” (Substance) 


. It takes a man who knows where he is going to swim upstream in this world. 


(Intention) 
Anyone can go into a business, but it takes a real planner to stay jn business. 
(Pattern) 


People are like the well known leopard: they will always show their "spots," 
if you wait long enough. (Substance) 

The great minds of all time have risen above misfortune to shoot for better 
things in the future. (Intention) 


Aman is about as good as the stock he comes from. (Substance) 

In this world it’s best to take the attitude “easy come, easy go.” (Impetus) 
I believe it is true that “you are never too old to learn something new." 
(Pattern) 

I like to have something for the sake o 
which seems worthwhile. (Intention) 


f which I am working, an aspiration 


A vivid fantasy is better than a hundred facts. (Intention) 
Heredity makes the man and stamps his destiny. (Substance) 


Note:— Copyright as Barna-Rychlak Causal Construct Scale, 1969. 


The final version of the Causal Con- Sayings.” 
struct Scale (CCS) thus contains 72 items, 


Each causal construct is 


matched with every other construct six 
ing the maximum score for 


matched into 36 forced-choice couplets. times, making " ; 
Table 1 pa the complete scale. Itis each causal cen ch Ie e i coun 
presented to S as a scale of “Preferred lets per matching, three o Pp! 
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list a particular construct (e.g., Impetus) struments to a group in order to obtain 
as the A alternative, and the other three data for a factor analysis. The scales were 
couplets list this construct as the Balter- selected in order to represent a broad | 
native, thereby minimizing positional re- range of personality and adjustment-level 
sponse sets. The procedure used for scor- measures. Although not every variable on 
ing is to ask S to choose alternatives Aor each scale was specifically elucidated, cer- 
B for every one of the 36 couplets, and tain predictions were made for variables 
also to check the D slot on a typical which seemed on face validity to bear a 
machine-scoring sheet when he finds this meaningful relationship to the causal con- 
decision especially difficult. Although structs, as follows: 
work on the D scores has not been done EPPS 
as yet, the intent here was to allow a cor- ; 
rective to be applied by disqualifying the The Edwards' Personal Preference 
item selection which $ finds particularly Schedule (1959) was selected as a broadly 
troublesome. It was also felt that if items Vased series of personality dimensions. It 
might be removed at some point, the Was expected that certain of the person- 
ipsative scaling problems involved in hay- ity measures would load positively on 
ing S select items in this fashion might One or the other of the causal constructs: 
be circumvented. But in any case, all °8» achievement on intentional, order on 
items are answered A or B, and it is this Pattern, autonomy on intentional, and | 
scoring which Es made use of in the pres- gitaton on Ua Mai woul bw 
ent project. fore load negatively on substance a | 
Based on the reading ease and the impetus. 
human interest scores of the Flesch Study of Values 
(1951) formula, the following points can The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey study of 
be made concerning the content items of. values M as modified by Levy (1958) 
hri E Coq ucc md for ease of E dauion aa also selec- 
1 5 average o i i 
syllables per 100 words, The reading ease readability level Ic was hypoibested al 
oe) e is 82, which is the “Spranger types" constructs would 
considered “easy” and represents the load BERERE oP ‘ac i ld 
B x positively on factors which woul 
ial pulp fed maaie. Tie fate CCS rabies solos ab 
E and Hone, employed places the zd Seed onal 
Vni ning f then s rudes pattern, with ere and 
measure, the number of personal words ABIT vena ee 
per 100 is 11. There aie no dsonal aesthetic, and social. 
Sentences. The human interest score of ŽE Scale 
the total scale is 39, which is at the upper Rotter’s (1966) internal-external locus 
limits of the Flesch category of *interest- Of control scale was predicted to load as 
ing” reading, comparable to the human follows: internalizers will be prone to pat 
wee aon Tne ne by news maga- tern and intentional while ou 
ime (whic i nd im 
higher level of reading aun a r ereh eit, 3 à 
Ey * En appears that the CCS pro- MMPI 
vides a relatively easy, interesti i i 
items for S to Mmi menie en The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
: Inventory was selected as the most widely 


Related Scale accepted objective measure of perso 
Factor jw - adjustment (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). 
; The prediction was made that severe à 
The next step in the research Strategy normality — as typified by such scales as 
was to select a number of well-known Pt, Pd, Pa, Sc, and Ma — would be reflec- 
scales preliminary to administering all in- ted in positive loadings on substance 
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and/or impetus and negative loadings on 
pattern and/or intentional. The K vari- 
able, which is taken to be a measure of 
ego-strength, was predicted to load posi- 
tively on a factor drawing pattern and/or 
intentional. 


F Scale 


The Bass (1955) adaptation of the 
California Fascism scale (Adorno, 


Frenkel-Brunswick, Levinson, & Sanford, 


1950) was predicted to load positively on 
a factor drawing substance and negatively 
on a factor drawing intention. 


OSPE 

As a measure of intelligence the Ohio 
State University Psychological Examina- 
tion (1958) was selected: Form 25. Intel- 
ligence was predicted to load positively 
on factors drawing pattern and intention- 
al, and negatively on factors drawing sub- 
stance or impetus. 

The final sample on which data for the 
factor analysis were collected included 85 
high school seniors (38 males, 47 fe- 
males). All testing was done in group situ- 
ations of 20 to 30 Ss, but there was an 
attempt to randomize the administration 
of the tests across groups. For example, 
roughly half of the Ss took the EPPS be- 
fore the MMPI, and vice versa. Testing 
was done during regularly scheduled 55 
minute gymnasium periods, with all Ss 
participating as volunteers. Six days of 
lesting were required to complete all of 
the scales, accomplished over a three- 
week period. All subsequent data analyses 
were performed with raw scores (as op- 
posed to transformed scores). A constant 
3 points were added to the Likert values 
of the F scale in order to eliminate nega- 
tive numbers. 


Results 


Table 2 contains the intercorrelations 
of the basic data, broken down by sex. A 
general overview of these findings would 
reflect the following: achievement is neg- 
atively correlated with impetus for both 
sexes. Affiliation is negatively correlated 
with substance and positively correlated 
with impetus for both sexes. Order and 
autonomy are not significantly related to 
any of the CCS dimensions. Nurturance 1 


procedure 
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significantly related to impetus for both 
sexes. The change variable seems to re- 
flect a definite sex difference, with men 
correlating negatively and women posi- 
tively with the substance causal con- 
struct. Theoretical is more related to pat- 
tern and intentional than to impetus, 
where it correlates quite negatively for 
the males. The economic variable corre- 
lated negatively with intentional, reaching 
significance only for the combined r. 
Social and political are rather unclear, but 
religious is positively related to impetus 
and negatively related to pattern for both 
sexes (with only the combined r reaching 
significance). 

The Rotter trends are clearly in line 
with expectations, but only for the males. 
The general drift of the MMPI dimensions 
is to correlate positively with substance 
and/or impetus dimensions and negatively 
with pattern and/or intentional. As ex- 
pected, the K dimension relates positively 
to intention, but for females it unexpec- 
tedly correlated negatively with pattern. 
The F scale performed as predicted, but 
only for females in any clear fashion. 
Finally, the OSPE correlated exactly as 
expected. 

The intercorrelation matrices of Table 
2 were then factored by the principal- 
axes method, using Hotelling's iterative 
through a SAS II computer 
program developed for the IBM 7072 
computer. For the intercorrelation 
matrices over variable (R matrices) the 
following options were selected: place- 
ment of the highest correlation for each 
column in the diagonals as communality 
estimate, and then through use of Kaiser’s 
varimax, the extraction and rotation of 
14 factors. Extraction and rotation of 
factors below unity were accomplished 
based on Atkinson’s and Lunneborg’s 
findings which suggest that “overriding 
the unit latent root criterion did not des- 
troy the factor structure [1968, p. 33].” 
The criteria used were thus: latent root 
and iteration count. In a subsequent fac- 
tor analysis (See Table 4), done only on 
females, the CCS loadings were used as 
additional criteria (ref. below). For the 
intercorrelation matrices over Ss (Q 
matrices), the following options were 
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selected: placement of unities in the 
diagonals as communality estimates in 
order to maximize variance, extraction of 
10 factors and subsequently no rotations, 
Further analyses of the Q matrices were 
considered unnecessary. 

The most reasonable method of estab- 
lishing factor loading comparabilities 
seemed to be to identify the specific fac- 
tor on which a personality or adjustment 
scale loaded most heavily — in either a 
positive or a negative direction — and 
then to consider the CCS variables in light 
of this “primary factor” loading. Table 3 
contains the primary factor loading of 
each scale variable, broken down by sex, 
and then showing the concomitant load- 
ing of the four causal constructs on this 
particular factor. In this approach the Es 
are letting each personality or adjustment 
measure act as the criterion against which 
to judge the CCS variables. 


on a factor which 
pattern-intentional 
stance-impetus, 
clearly an intentional, non-substantive 
construct. As 
affiliation on 
ings. A sex 


so clear in the male, but 
to support change as an impetus meaning. 

expected, theoretical loaded on fac- 
tors in the direction of pattern (female) 
and intentional (male). Economic is on 
the side of impetus and contra-intention 
in the female, but the picture is less clear 
for the male. The meaning of aesthetic is 
heavily intentional and anti-substance or 
female, and social for the 
male loads in common with impetus, but 
not substance. Political for the male is on 
the side of impetus and not substance, 
but the picture is not so Clear for the fe- 
male. As was Suggested in Table 2, reli- 
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gious for both sexes is on the side of im- 
petus and contra-pattern for both sexes, 

The Rotter I-E measures come though 
as predicted, with the picture somewhat 
clearer for the male than the female. It 
seems clear that intentional is the primary 
factor in the internalization of controls 
(both sexes), whereas externalization of 
control involves a heavy reliance upon im- 
petus causal construct meanings (males). 
As can be seen in Table 3, a heavy “ab- 
normality" factor emerged as the very 
first factor extracted in both the male 
and female data analyses. In the male, 
pattern constructs loaded negatively, and 
in the female intentional constructs load- 
ed negatively on this "abnormality" fac- 
tor. Further, substance (both sexes) and 
impetus (male) loaded positively on this 
factorial maladjustment index, exactly as 
predicted. The departures from this trend 
were Mf (females) and F (males). The K 
scale, unexpectedly, loaded positively on 
a factor drawing pattern and negatively 
on a factor drawing intentional (both sex- 
es). As predicted, the F Scale loaded on 
factors in opposite direction to intention- 
al for both sexes, and consistent with sub- 
stance and impetus for the females. The 
male loading, however, reflected a com- 
mon loading for F and pattern. Finally, a 
substantial negative loading on substance 
and impetus combined with a very heavy 
loading on intention for the OSPE sug- 
gests that intelligence is heavily colored 
by “that for the sake of which” actions 
are carried out. The lack of any real load- 
ing on a factor in common with pattern 
for the intelligence dimension is surpris- 
ing and unexpected. 


Although the Es had thought it best to 
let the scale variables define the frame of 
teference within which the CCS variables 
might be judged, it was also possible to 
do a varimax rotation using the causal 
Constructs as criteria through which the 
Personality measures might then be 
Judged. Hence, as an additional analysis 
and using only the female Ss, the Es re- 
analyzed the data of Table 2 based upon 
the best possible factorial arrangement 0 
data in terms of the CCS variables. Table 
4 reflects the resultant factor loadings. 
The general trends remain the same, with 
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Scale Variable Loading for Females When Causal Construct is Used as Rotation Criterion 


Scale Variable 
Substance 


Scale Variable Loading on Criterion Variable of: 


Impetus 


Substance 
Impetus 

Pattern 
Intentional 

EPPS Achievement 
EPPS Deference 
EPPS Order 
EPPS Exhibition 
EPPS Autonomy 
EPPS Affiliation 
EPPS Intraception 
EPPS Succorance 
EPPS Dominance 
EPPS Abasement 
EPPS Nurturance 
EPPS Change 
EPPS Endurance 
EPPS Heterosexual 
EPPS Aggression 
Theoretical 
Economic 
Aesthetic 

Social 

Political 
Religious 
Rotter—I 
Rotter—E 

MMPI L 

MMPI F 

MMPI K 

MMPI Hy 

MMPI D 

MMPI Hs 

MMPI 7d 

MMPI Mf 

MMPI Pa 

MMPI Pt 

MMPI Sc 

MMPI Ma 

MMPI Si 

F Scale 

OSPE 


.252 
-.006 
-115 
-.132 

178 
-.659 
-305 

490 

584 
-.552 
-.076 
-216 

ATT 
-.148 
-.513 

.215 

.148 

329 

.568 

.079 
-.086 
-.143 

.007 

242 
-.001 
-.053 

.053 
-.228 

.134 
-.196 

.001 
-.070 

.176 

310 

.001 
-.042 

.108 

207 

A78 
-.393 
-.060 
.160 


-242 
427 
-.090 
-071 
-443 
-.160 
.025 
-223 
.042 
356 
-119 
474 
-.240 
.009 
476 
-.143 
-459 
1205 
-.230 
-.069 
-.280 
.205 
-.006 
-.115 
.229 
-241 
241 
.068 
379 
.168 
.009 
-.145 
.042 
044 
-.042 
.204 
-.165 
.054 
155 
-.241 
.016 
-1H 


Pattern 


-495 
-.191 
485 
.198 
-134 
.092 
.338 
-.044 
-.084 
-.031 
.045 
.048 
.037 
.061 
-121 
-405 
042 


Intentional 


-.297 
-.268 
-041 
.535 
.305 
-125 
-.180 
143 
352 
.073 
021 
273 
«111 
-403 
.059 
-.064 
-.543 
4087 
-.201 
117 
-484 
.394 
-.001 
-121 
.029 
121 
+121 
+213 
+157 
366 
-.099 
56 
.198 
-.130 
484 
047 
-.202 
-.163 
-.297 
-.165 
-916 
607 
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some slight modifications on the MMPI. 
In this case, a few of the scales which tap 
less bizarre behavior — like Hs and D — 
do have a slight positive loading on the 
intentional variable, along with Mf and K. 


Conclusion 


The Es conclude that the Aristotelian 
theory of knowledge, on which the CCS 
is based, has received support in the data 
collection. The meanings of all four 
causal constructs have been shown to re- 
late as common sense suggests to all man- 
ner of personality and adjustment meas- 
ures. Viewed from the perspective of the- 
ory construction, this means that it is 
profitable to think in terms of this histor- 
ical theory of knowledge as an organizing 
metatheory having implications for every 
person who must now construe his en- 
vironment. As mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion, by establishing that the meanings of 
all four causal constructs operate in the 
seemingly disparate scales we have not 
ı proven that the four causes “exist.” Yet, 
if one can properly equate the psycho- 
logical theorist with the Ss of this study, 
it follows that the kinds of theory being 
written may well depend upon the par- 
ticular causal construct orientation of the 
theorist. This is the great danger of a one- 
sided psychology — and it is a purely £he- 
oretical matter! 

The oft-cited admonition in psychol- 
ogy to propose only those theories which 
can be empirically supported has doubt- 
less prejudiced the case against theories of 
à pattern or intentional flavor. Who can 
point to an intention? Yet, the most 
subtle, sublime, and in fact important 
aspects of the human condition may rest 
precisely in this realm of the unsubstan- 
tial and the directly un-pointable. Take 
the implication supported in the present 
study that mental abnormality may be 
more related as a meaningful concept to 
intentionality than to substance or im- 
petus factors. If this is true and continues 
to be reflected in the researches now 
underway by Es, how can one ever hope 
to capture this side of human behavior in 
a “natural science” model, one which de- 
mands that a specific impetus or a sub- 
stantial basis to behavior be demonstrated 
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before the “true” description has been 
rendered? 

It is hoped that, through demonstra- 
tions of a more indirect cast, as in the 
present investigation, psychologists will 
no longer find it essential to limit their 
formal descriptions to yesterday’s sub- 
stance-impetus restrictions. If there is a 
distinction to be made between animate 
and inanimate, and then between animal 
and human, it seems clear that this dis- 
tinction will rest somewhere in the level 
of description which sees “natural” 
events (including behaviors) as not only 
material-substance events, but in some 
cases also pattern and especially inten- 
tional (teleological) events. It is the 
psychologist — at least some among his 
number — who must be prepared to make 
this formal readmission of causal con- 
structs. He must recognize that what was 
once dropped in the physical sciences for 
a good reason (deity teleology) is now be- 
ing retained in the social sciences for a 
bad reason — i.e., a misguided effort to 
retain the “sound” of impersonal and to 
that extent non-human scientific descrip- 
tion, There is no shame in holding to a 
human teleological position on a formal 
basis, particularly since virtually everyone 
uses these meanings unknowingly or in- 
formally in any case. The true scientist is 
he who knows precisely where he stands, 
where his meanings emanate from as he 
paints his portrait of events. We have not 
shorn one orthodoxy to embrace for all 
time another, equally as stultifying. The 
climate of professional repression for the 
humanist and others who would put in- 
tentions back into behavior is dissipating 
at an increasing tempo. Let us hope that 
theoretical description will once again 
open to all of the causal constructs avail- 
able, and that a scientific psychology for 
human behavior will thus continue to 
grow. 
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‘Replication’ or, Who Knows What We're Talking About Anyway? 


ROBERT MAY 
Austen Riggs Center 


Summary: An article by Fried in this Journal has raised some questions, not only of 
substance in regard to sex differences in fantasy, but also of procedure and of professional 


standards for “replication” of research. 


Fried’s recent article (1971) purports 
to be replication, largely negative, of 
some of my work (May, 1966, 1969). 
Aside from any particular interest in this 
specific research, I think Fried’s article 
dramatizes some serious problems, prob- 
lems in separating polemics and personal 
conviction from a more rational and use- 
ful inquiry. These issues are particularly 
important in the area of personality 
assessment and research, where the ques- 
tions always outnumber the answers and 
where it is easy to get caught up in words 
or labels for their own sake losing sight of 
what is being referred to; thus the neces- 
sity to say what one means and mean 
what one says, in a way that is clear and 
publicly accessible. 

There are several aspects of Fried’s 
paper which can only be touched on: his 
intense concern with whether a Depriva- 
tion-Enhancement fantasy pattern (May, 
1966) corresponds exactly to Murray’s 
(1955) definition of the “Icarus com- 
plex" would seem to be of interest only 
to defenders of the faith and, furthermore, 
it would appear to be beside the point 
since the DE system was not designed, 
nor has it been referred to, as a test of 
Murray's concept or of "Icarianism"'; his 
lumping of Deutsch's (1944) concept of 
“feminine masochism” with every other 
sort of masochism is understandable but 
not conducive to clarity; his finding that 
men who are clinically chosen (by the 
author it seems) as “Icarian” partly on 
the basis of their TAT stories do show on 
these same TAT stories the sort of “resur- 
gence” that was part of the original defi- 
nition of “Icarian” is hardly Startling; 
and, finally, his discovery of stimulus 
effects will interest anyone who has yet 
to decide that a TAT story, in fact any 
fantasy or behavior, is a product of both 
the person and the stimulus or situation, 


A more pithy problem is raised by 
Fried’s statement that “In general terms, 
it is questionable whether nomothetic 
scoring systems are appropriate for use 
with idiographic tests like the TAT Ip. 
43].” This is certainly a tenable position 
with much honorable precedent. Yet, as 
Holt (1961) indicates, it is at times a 
rather overdrawn contrast. *Nomothetic 
scoring systems” and statistical proced- 
ures are simply one way of asking ques- 
tions. But if one chooses to attack a prob- 
lem in such a way, then there are certain 
obligations. What Fried seems to end up 
doing is to try to have it both ways, hold- 
ing out for the “idiographic” but present- 
ing a "nomothetic" study without even 
such rudimentary notions as reliability or 
agreement on common definitions and 
procedure. Fried states (1971): “May’s 
system was adhered to for DE/ED scoring 
[p. 44].” Since he has never requested a 
scoring manual for the DE system, it is 
hard to know what this statement means. 
Perhaps the scoring rules were deduced 
from the few examples that have been 
published; in such events it is no wonder 
that he inveighs against “mechanically ap- 
plying quantitative scoring schemes [p. 
43]” if he feels they can be that casually 
learned. It may be Fried’s unfamiliarity 
with the DE scoring system which leads 
him repeatedly to miss the point that the 
predicted sex difference is relative rather 
than absolute, and to misconstrue the 
original hypothesis (May, 1966, p. 579) 
as simply predicting more catastrophic 
endings for male stories (e.g., the 
story example he gives under his 
category on page 45 could easily yield a 
positive score). And then there is the 
question of reliability: Fried, of course, 
reports no reliability estimate for his ver- 
Sion of the DE scoring system, an 
neither does he report any for the scoring 
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categories he himself created, nor any 
consensual validation for his criteria in 
selecting subjects. There is, admittedly, 
nothing holy about reliability, but when 
it is totally ignored in this fashion then 
there is no way of knowing whether the 
concepts being used are publicly com- 
municable or not. All in all, it is neces- 
sary to agree with Fried that, in terms of 
furthering knowledge, his study ends up 
as a deprivation rather than an 
enhancement. 
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Structural Analysis: 
A Theory of Personality Based on Projective Techniques 


EDWIN E. WAGNER 
University of Akron 


Summary: A new theory, Structural Analysis, is presented which postulates that person- 
ality is mediated through two hypothetical structures, the Facade Self and the Introspective 
Self. Implications for understanding personality dynamics and psychopthology were discus- 
sed. Applications of the theory to the interpretation and integration of projective test data 


were considered. 


Structural Analysis (SA)! is a new 
theory of personality and psychopathol- 
ogy which was derived from and seems 
especially relevant to projective testing. It 
is presented in this journal with the hope 
that it will prove to be of value to and 
will stimulate research in the field of per- 
sonality assessment. SA seems capable, if 
valid, of organizing clinical data from 
many sources into a relatively simple and 
comprehensive system without doing vio- 
lence to previously established nosologies. 
For the sake of brevity and readability 
the material which follows has been pre- 
sented didactically, even dogmatically, 
without extensive annotation, and the 
author requests the reader’s indulgence in 
this respect. 


The Basic Theory 


SA holds that personality is mediated 
through two psychological “structures” 
termed the Facade Self (FS) and the In- 
trospective Self (IS). The FS is a hierarch- 
ically organized set of attitudinal and be- 
havioral tendencies which are acquired 
early in life, become automatic, and con- 
stitute basic reality contact. The FS may 
be distorted, inaccurate and rigid; but 
without this structure the organism can- 
not react appropriately to its surround- 
ings. Schizophrenia is the result of a 
severely impaired FS. 

The IS is a later development and can 
be very weak or almost non-existent. 
While the FS is formed at a pre-verbal 
level, the IS is heavily dependent upon 
language. The IS emerges as the individual 


1 “Structural Analysis” and other special 
nomenclature used in this paper are, of course, 
merely convenient designations for hypotheti- 
cal constructs. 


becomes cognizant of his own behavior, « 
establishes a self-concept and then pro- 
ceeds to evolve fantasy, ideals and a life 
style. The FS and IS are complementary 
and reciprocal but conflicts and antagon- 
isms must inevitably arise. The IS 
provides depth and individuality for the 
personality; it exerts an evaluative, cor- 
rective influence upon the FS and, to a 
certain extent, can govern and modify the 
organism’s activities. Character disorders 
have a weak IS. Although they may seem 
practical, adjusted, down to earth, and in 
some cases eminently attuned to the obvi- 
ous aspects of external reality, they are 
short on conscience, perseverance, an 
motivation, —attributes which stem from 
the IS. i 

Some individuals develop an extensive 
IS system which is superimposed upon à 
weak FS. This phenomenon is found in 
paranoids and some schizoid types who 
are richly endowed with fantasy, delu- 
sions and idiosyncratic thinking; their 
hold on reality is tenuous and internal liv- 
ing is comparatively unchecked by con- 
sensual validation and the concrete reali- 
ties of the outside world. When the FS 
and the IS are reasonably well developed 
but in marked conflict the groundwork 
for a neurosis has been laid. SA would be 
in agreement with Ellis’ (1962) position 
that "self talk” (ie. critical evaluations 
from the IS) plays a major role in foster- 
ing neurotic thinking. 

Existentially, it is important to note 
that the experience of "being" is inti- 
mately bound up in the nature and dispo- 


Schizophrenic who has never developed a 
workable FS, reality is not very meaning- 
ful; indeed there is no “reality” if there is 


— 


r 
sition of the two structures. For the 
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no FS, for the apprehension of an “out- 
side world” depends upon perceptions 
and reactions which, for normal people, 
occur automatically in organized, concat- 
enated sequences. The achievement of a 
viable FS is a necessary precursor to reali- 
ty contact. Reality is the experience of an 
even, ordered flow of events, —transac- 
tions which are essentially a series of 
learned perceptions and responses. If this 
critical learning does not take place the 
universe is incomprehensible to the hu- 
man organism and a confused, fearful, 
disorganized condition ensues, termed 
schizophrenia. It should be noted that 


schizophrenia can cover a spectrum of 


disorganized states depending on the ex- 
tent of the FS weakness (or breakdown) 
and the presence of compensatory IS 
mechanisms; but the necessary condition 
for a schizophrenic reaction is a lack of 
development and/or subsequent collapse 
of the FS. 


The IS introduces another dimension 
to the psyche. It represents an enlarged 
sense of identity derived initially from an 
awareness of the operation of the FS and 
can be subsequently expanded to include 
moral judgments, personal aspirations, a 
life style, conscience and a general philo- 
sophical outlook toward the world. It isa 
secondary structure which overlays the 
ES and contributes complexity, depth 
and uniqueness to the total personality. 
The FS is oriented toward objective reali- 
ty; the IS takes into account the individ- 
ual himself as a separate entity and at- 
tempts to mesh this subjective self with 
the external world. The FS reacts, the IS 
attempts to interact. The FS is environ- 
mentally programmed while the IS is self- 
programmed. 


The foregoing should not be construed 
as implying that the FS and IS are the 
sole determiners of personality. SA falls 
short of a complete explanation of hu- 
man behavior and important parameters 
such as drive, aptitudes, intelligence and 
learning are dealt with only peripherally. 
SA does posit however, that a meaning- 
ful, molar explanation of what is general- 
ly regarded as “personality” can be pre- 
sented by analyzing the FS, the IS, and 
the interaction between these structures. 
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Questions of reinforcement, contigu- 
ity, generalization, latent learning, etc. 
have been widely debated but not satis- 
factorily resolved. SA assumes that peo- 
ple do learn and that basic drives do play 
a critical role in motivating the organism, 
particularly in early life. It is also taken 
for granted that simple sensory and mo- 
tor functions are acquired first as a sub- 
strata upon which more complex learning 
is later built. But personality, as it is usu- 
ally envisioned, does not begin to mani- 
fest itself until the child starts to interact 
purposively with people and objects and 
to develop, through learning, attitudes 
and behavior patterns which will charac- 
terize his subsequent relations with his 
environment. If conditions are not con- 
ducive for learning—if reinforcement is 
lacking or contradictory—then the facade 
does not evolve properly. If early experi- 
ence is largely negative or if the organism 
is hampered by physical or neurological 
deficits so that it cannot learn efficiently, 
childhood schizophrenia supervenes. It 
can be further hypothesized that when 
the child is exposed to rigid learning ex- 

eriences, a warped character structure 
FS) will result. Under such circumstan- 
ces, some individuals will cling tenacious- 
ly to their FS, wringing whatever enjoy- 
ment they can out of life through rigid 
behavior patterns, while others will seek 
(via the IS) relying on 


contact 
with reality. For those striving to preserve 


to mention a few: sexualization, provid- 
ing proof of one's masculine or feminine 
y through clothes, activities, atti- 


environmental activities. 
cient attempts to preser aca 
would include: repression, restricting 


drives and motives which would in- 
pes with the operation of the FS; dis- 


in eriods of lowered. consciousness 
tem the FS is not operative; and denial, 
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refusal to acknowledge those aspects of 
reality which cannot be adequately han- 
dled by the FS. Typical Freudian nomen- 
clature has been used here to avoid the 
proliferation of excess terminology; but it 
should be noted that these “defense me- 
chanisms” are designed to preserve the FS 
not, as the Freudians would have it, to 
protect the ego or prevent repressed trau- 
ma from surfacing. 


Developmental Aspects 


SA would describe the developmental 
sequence and its pathological possibilities 
as follows. The individual is born with ba- 
sic needs which demand satisfaction, e.g., 
hunger, thirst, comfort. After acquiring 
the basic sensory-motor skills necessary 
to perambulate and manipulate objects 
the growing child must develop an atti- 
tudinal and behavioral facade which or- 
ganizes external reality so that the organ- 
ism can react meaningfully to the welter 
of complex stimuli which are constantly 
impinging. Later, if all goes well, the indi- 
vidual takes cognizance of his own func- 
tioning, achieves a sense of identity and 
formulates a subjective set of ideals, goals 
and self-appraisals. The FS and the IS 
then interact to form a complex, unique 
personality. 

If the FS is too weak to perpetuate 
itself the process type schizophrenia with 
poor prognosis can be anticipated. If an 
extensive IS is imposed upon an only 
nominally functional FS then borderline, 
paranoid and schizoid types can develop. 
A functional but stultified FS militates 
against the emergence of a strong IS and 
character disorders are produced. The FS 
and the IS are never in complete accord, 
accounting for the variety and diversity 
of individual personalities; but marked in- 
compatabilities between the two Struc- 
tures cause neurotic reactions. 


The basic workings of a “normal” per- 
sonality is schematized in figure 1(a). 
Drives (D) press upon the IS and the FS 
for release. The relationship between the 
FS and the IS is reciprocal as designated 
by the double arrows. Environmental 
stimuli (E) impinge upon the FS and, in 
turn, the organism reacts upon the envi- 
ronment, hence another set of arrows. It 
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is assumed that requisite perceptual- 
motor processes intervene between the 
FS and the E but this “perceptual-motor 
Screen" is not included in the simplified 
drawing. 
Differentiation and 
Integration of Structures 


The human organism does, of course, 
operate as a whole and does not, under 
normal circumstances, differentiate be- 
tween the two major personality struc- 
tures. "Awareness" for SA is simply what 
an individual is focusing on at a given mo- 
ment. Consciousness is a continual stream 
of events and there is no compelling rea- 
son to break it into FS and IS compo- 
nents. The same faculties, such as reason- 
ing, can be brought into play to serve 
both structures, further blurring the dis- 
tinction. There are, however, certain de- 
fining characteristics of the FS and the IS 
which permit them to be isolated and ob- 
served. FS reactions occur with little re- 
flection or premeditation and are orien- 
ted toward the objective world. Even 
thinking, when occurring in the FS mode, 
is "external", i.e., directed toward ob- 
jective problem solving to the exclusion 
of the subjective element. This is not to 
imply that the FS is necessarily simple; it 
may be rather complex and capable of 
responding to a variety of social situa- 
tions. The IS, on the other hand, always 
seems to be produced, i.e., some subjec- 
tive control is needed to “make it hap- 
pen" and it is neither automatic nor im- 
mediate. The IS can lead to behavior, — 
but only indirectly though the FS. Fan- 
tasy, rumination, “self-talk” and planning 
are in the IS mode. When the IS is lacking 
the individual is only “one dimensional. 
His personality is simple and easy to un- 
derstand. He exhibits none of the interes- 
ting conflicts and countervailing forces 
found in individuals with both FS and IS 
processes. Once the characteristics of the 
FS person are determined he is quite pre- 
dictable. He may be camouflaged by 
verbiage, intellect, social position or ap- 
pearance; but, to the discerning observer, 
the repetitive, stereotyped nature of his 
relationships is apparent. i 

The FS and the IS interact, each modi- 
fying the other. In adjusted individuals 
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there is a general tendency toward resolu- 
tion of conflict and achievement of com- 
promise solutions which promote the re- 
lease of energy and foster environmental 
efficiency. When the structures conflict 
with one another and/or with the envi- 
ronment the organism is maladjusted. The 
FS develops in response to specific envi- 
ronmental occurrences and, for better or 
worse, is welded to the concrete, the spe- 
cific, the “here and now.” The IS is an 
internal, subjective phenomenon; it deals 
with wishes, possibilities, potentialities. 
Since the two systems are formed at dif- 
ferent times and fulfill different functions 
it is not surprising that conflicts arise. An 
individual who is dominated by his father 
may evolve, as part of his FS, a fear of 
authority figures; if he also develops an 
IS which includes the ideals of courage, 
independence and manliness, à conflict is 
inevitable. Sexuality would seem especial- 
ly prone to FS — IS conflicts since: 
chronologically, puberty occurs after ba- 
sic FS behavior patterns have been crys- 
tallized; suppression of sexual contacts in 
youth is conducive to the development in 
the IS of distorted ideas of sex and love; 
the variety of ways in which sex can be 
expressed makes the drive uniquely suita- 
ble to idiosyncratic FS — IS combinations 
and/or incompatabilities with a restrictive 
environment. 


At first blush, it might seem that the 
FS and the IS are not really two distinct 
structures but represent imaginary poles 
on what is essentially a continuum of ob- 
jective and subjective experience. Howev- 
er, evidence from projective tests indi- 
cates that the two systems do tend to 
function independently even though in- 
teraction occurs. Furthermore, if asked, 
normal, integrated people can easily dis- 
tinguish between their subjective interpre- 
tations of events and their routine Ie- 
sponses to interpersonal and environmen- 
tal stimuli. The two processes are experi- 
entially and functionally diverse: the 
focuses on the immediate, the concrete 
situation; the IS is more concerned wi 
desiderata-ideals, goals, secret wishes. The 
FS is analytic, concerned with specifics; 
the IS is synthetic, tending to condense, 
simplify, organize (paranoid delusions are 
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examples of IS oversimplifications). 
Therefore, SA posits that the FS and the 
IS can be regarded as functionally interre- 
lated but structurally distinct. 


Psychopathology 


With a few notable exceptions SA is in 
agreement with standard psychiatric clas- 
sifications. Conversion hysteria would 
represent an important partial deviation. 
Projective test data, if viewed within the 
framework of SA, suggest that conversion 
hysteria is as much a character disorder as 
a neurosis: the IS is underdeveloped and 
the individual adjusts to reality via a rigid 
FS. In order to maintain a facade of so- 
cial respectability, areas of the body are 
psychologically disconnected so that alien 
impulses, particularly sex and aggression, 
need not be expressed. The hysteric exhi- 
bitionistically relies on incapacitation to 
keep the FS functional and this is why, 
superficially, he appears to be “neurotic.” 
The “true” neurotic, for SA, must have a 
nominally functioning FS and at least the 
rudiments of an IS. The neurotic, because 
of discrepancies between his FS, his IS 
and the environment, engages in self de- 
precatory rumination (which generates 
anxiety) or casts blame upon others (re- 
sulting in anger and hostility). In this re- 
spect the character disorder is more prac- 
tical: he demands need satisfaction from 
the environment but he does not castigate 
himself and he does not perseverate on his 
dislike for others. He is not sufficiently 
introspective to evaluate himself critically 
and he is too concerned with immediate 
need fulfillment to waste time with futile 
hostile ruminations. It is the paranoid 
who, dominated by the IS, and without 
the grounding of a strong FS, reworks re- 
ality into a delusional system and displays 
a brooding hatred of others, constantly 


stoked by the machinations of his own 
imagination. 

SA would also cones that there are 

ually two schizoid types: one syn- 
res characterized by a weak FS and a 
fantasy-dominated IS; the other typified 
by a weak 1S and a rigid facade held to- 
gether by intellectualization. It is predic- 
ted that a careful perusal of the projective 
protocols of individuals designated as 
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Fig. 1 Schematic representation of some possible interactions between the environ- 
ment (E), Facade Self (FS), Introspective Self (IS) and Drives (D) according to e 
tural Analysis. Diagram (a) shows a normal personality, with drives being funnelle 

through the FS and IS, a reciprocal relation between the FS and IS, and a constructive 


interplay between the E and 
typical of neurotics; 


FS; (b) shows a conflict between the FS and IS and is 
(c) shows a weak IS and would include the character disorders; 


(d) shows a weak FS and would include paranoids, borderline schizophrenics ps 
ideational schizophrenic types; (e) shows a complete breakdown of the personality 
found in long term, non-functioning Schizophrenics. 


"schizoid" will bear out this dichotomy. 

The basic pathological possibilities are 
further schematized in Figure 1: in (b) 
the FS and IS operate at cross purposes 
and some of the drive strength cannot be 
discharged into the environment; in (c) 
the absence of an IS to serve asa cushion, 
and the rigidity of the FS, prevent the 
free flow of energy; in (d) the FS is sim- 


3 iron- 
ply too weak to deal with the enviro 
ment adequately; and in (e) both the 5 
and FS are collapsed and the organism 
nonfunctional. 


Relation to Other Personality Theories 


Parallels between SA and other Bx 
proaches to personality come, readily, fe 
mind and it may be instructive, at 
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juncture, to point out briefly some cru- 
cial distinctions and mutual incompat- 
abilities, lest SA erroneously be regarded 
as an offshoot of a previously established 
theory. 


SA has little in common with the 
theory of psychoanalysis and, in fact, SA 
would predict that psychoanalytic treat- 
ment would have value for only a limited 
segment of the population. For purposes 
of contrast it could be said that SA sub- 
stitutes for Freud’s venerable triad — Id, 
Ego and Superego — Drive, Facade Self 
and Introspective Self, — with most of 


| the Superego functions assigned to the IS, 


the Ego portioned out between the IS 
and FS, and Id replaced by Drive. SA 
does not subscribe to the concept of re- 
pression in the Freudian sense. "Repres- 
sions” are the result of structural rigid- 
ities in the FS which prevent the expres- 
sion of unacceptable drives, particularly 
sex and aggression. SA holds that psycho- 
analysis typically operates through the IS 
to change IS beliefs and, hopefully, to 
modify FS reactions. Character disorders 
would not be particularly amenable to 
depth approaches since they have little of 
the IS or “observing ego” with which to 
assimilate insights. Similarly, schizophren- 
ics with extensive IS development may 
wallow in their insights yet be unable to 
change their behavior or become “sane” 
because of FS weaknesses. 


Since the FS individual tends to react 
automatically to the environment, while 
the IS person may seem withdrawn and 
self-preoccupied, these two “types” 
might recall Jung's attitudes of introver- 
sion and extraversion. For Jung, however, 
introversion and extraversion were com- 
plementary functions both of which were 
present (albeit not necessarily conscious) 
in the same individual. SA sees the FS 
and IS not as two sides of the same coin 
but as separate systems fulfilling different 
functions. An overdevelopment of the T 
in no way implies that the FS, perforce, 
lies festering within the Personal Uncon- 
scious, building up energy and periodical- 
ly distrupting behavior. SA is also a much 
more parsimonious explanation of per- 
sonality than Jung’s Analytic Theory- SA 
confines itself to an examination of the 
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interrelationships between the FS, IS and 
environment; concepts such as the Collec- 
tive Unconscious, archetypes and psycho- 
logical types could not be accommodated 
within SA. 

It could be argued that Adler’s “fic- 
tional finalism" might involve the IS 
while his “style of life" could, conceiv- 
ably, be represented by the FS. Adler, 
however, always insisted on regarding the 
personality as a unity and would certainly 
be opposed to a theory such as SA which 
“splits off” personality into functionally 
separate divisions. Furthermore, core 
dynamisms such as superiority strivings 
would be inimical to SA which is con- 
cerned more with the disposition and al- 
location of psychological energies than 
with the search for a universal motive— 
whether it be sex, inferiority or basic 
anxiety. 

An analogy might be made between 
SA and Rotter's Social Learning approach 
since both theories focus on an individ- 
ual's stable, characteristic modes of inter- 
preting the world. But Rotter does not 
dichotomize "behavior potentials" into 
two mediating systems—a distinction 
which is critical for SA. Likewise, Kel- 
ley's Personal Construct theory does not 
distinguish between FS and IS "construc- 
tions” and therefore arrives at a far differ- 
ent description of personality than SA 
supplies. i 

The suitability of SA as a reasonably 
authentic description of personality must 
await scientific corroboration; but it 
should be clear from the foregoing brief 
comparisons that SA is a theory in its 
own right and is not simply a periphrasis 
of some older formulation. 


Etiological Considerations 


Although SA maintains that the princi- 
ple forms of psychopathology can be ex- 
plained in terms of the structure and in- 
teraction of the FS and IS, it takes no 
definitive stand on the factors which pro- 
duce pernicious weaknesses and imbalan- 
ces in these structures. Improper learning 
experiences stand out as the probable 
cause of most psychopathology but con- 
stitution and brain injury undoubtedly 
play a role. SA could, for example, easily 
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accommodate those theorists who believe 
that childhood schizophrenia is organical- 
ly based. Neurological problems interfere 
with the learning of rudimentary per- 
ceptual-motor patterns which, in turn, 
prevent the formation of an appropriate 
FS, leading to schizophrenia. Individuals 
who have been organically impaired since 
birth or early childhood must struggle to 
develop and maintain a FS: some do be- 
come psychotic; others manage to sustain 
a rigid facade, often permeated with de- 
pendency and suppressed aggression. Sel- 
dom do early brain injured cases evolve 
an IS and, when they do, there is usually 
a psychotic element in their thinking. 
With adult head trauma cases, the *catas- 
trophic reaction" which is often observed 
is usually brought on by a weakening of 
the FS. f 

It should be iterated that, although 
some minor readjustments would be ne- 
cessary, SA would not abrogate classical 
diagnostic nosology. It attempts to pro- 
vide an economical explanation of the 
many forms of psychopathology encoun- 
tered in clinical practice and to enhance 
understanding of data obtained from pro- 
jective techniques. 


Relevance to Projective Testing 


The history of science reveals that new 
methods of observation provide fresh da- 
ta for theory-building. Thus, to use a 
hackneyed example, the invention of the 
microscope ultimately led to theories of 
cell pathology. Projective techniques, par- 
ticularly the Rorschach, have furnished 
immensely important observations on the 
structure and dynamics of personality. 
SA is a theory which tries to “explain” 
these observations and reconcile some ap- 
parent inconsistencies. 


It should be noted that Rorschach 
himself regarded his technique as an em- 
pirical discovery which was not based on 
a specific theoretical position (1942). 
While it is possible to impose various the- 
oretical intrepretations to undergird Ror- 
schach analysis (e.g., Freudian, Jungian), 
Schachtel (1966) was constrained to 
write that “. . . the gap between empirical 
observations and theoretical understand- 
ing, though somewhat narrower than in 
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1921, when Rorschach's book was pub- 
lished, is quite large [p. 1] ". Much the | 
same can be said for other projective € 


techniques; proponents would maintain 
that rich insights into personality can be 
obtained, even in the absence of a gener- 
ally accepted theory which satisfactorily 
delineates the personality being assessed. 

It is no secret that research has often 
failed to confirm the validity of project- 
ive tests. In a review of the literature, Ey- 
senck (1958) goes so far as to assert that 
projective techniques have failed to estab- 
lish their value in any field whatsoever. 
While some of these negative results may 
be attributed to faulty design and/or ex- 
perimenter naiveté, the lack of a compre- 
hensive personality theory undoubtedly 
contributes to validity problems, milita- 
ting against the resolution of the follow- 
ing difficulties: (1) constructive integra- 
tion of projective data from different 
tests; (2) assessment of what level or seg- 
ment of the personality is being tapped 
by each test component; (3) logical de- 
duction of what facets of personality are 
apt to be expressed behaviorally so that 
they can be correlated with objective cri- 
teria. It is believed that SA may supply 
the needed theory to deal with these 
knotty problems. 

To illustrate the application of the 
principles of SA to projective test inter- 
pretation, two techniques, the Rorschach 
and the Hand Test, will be discussed in 
terms of FS and IS dynamics and two 
protocols will be analyzed within the SA 
framework. Other projective techniques 


“could have been used, but the Rorschach 
and Hand Test furnish an excellent con- — 


trast since the former is multidimension- 
al,the latter unidimensional. Discussion © 
the Rorschach in SA terms will be con- 
fined to the determinants since these 
Scoring components directly mirror 
and IS dynamics. A similar analysis could, 
of course, be applied to area and content 
Scores. 


Rorschach 

To some, the definitions which folloW 
may seem radical to the point of ra 
heresy. It is hoped, however, that reflec- 
tion will convince the reader that the 1€* 
formulations presented here are compati- 
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ble with the meanings traditionally ascrib- 
ed to various Rorschach determinants. 

To begin with, deductions based on 
SA lead to the conclusion that the Ror- 
schach F or “form” response denotes the 
extensiveness and appropriateness of the 
FS. F responses do not, however, specify 
the exact nature of the interpersonal ten- 
dencies which comprise the FS. If FS 
characteristics are similar to IS life styles 
then behavioral traits can be inferred 
from the Ms and FMs; however, if move- 
ment responses are absent, or if there are 
marked discrepancies between the IS and 
the FS, then the Rorschach interpreter 
must look elsewhere to determine overt 
behavior, e.g., “food” content may sug 
gest an oral-dependent orientation. The 
form response has generally been regard- 
ed as an indication of an objective, intel- 
lectual approach to reality and SA merely 
sharpens this definition, specifying that F 
denotes an orientation toward the exfer- 
nal world and hence the existence of a 
facade capable of dealing with diurnal in- 
terpersonal transactions. People with a 
low F% are usually driven by internal (IS) 
pressures and subjects with a low F+% 
have difficulty relating appropriately to 
the environment. 

For SA, the movement responses (M, 
FM, m) represent IS processes which may 
or may not be expressed behaviorally, de- 
pending on other dynamic factors. In an 
attempt to reconcile the controversy Te- 
garding M as indicative of prototypal ac- 
tion tendencies, versus M as reflecting im- 
aginal resources, the author has argued 
elsewhere (Wagner & Hoover, 1971) that, 
although human movement represents a 
conception of a life role, the acting out of 
the role depends on the psychological in- 
tegrity of the organism. In SA terms, the 
dynamic interrelationships between the 
IS and the FS must be examined in order 
to determine whether IS tendencies fi 
be dissipated in fantasy, stifled by anxie- 
ty or expressed behaviorally. SA would 
redefine the meaning of movement Ie- 
sponses, revised after Piotrowski (1957), 
as follows: 

1. Human movement: an IS tendency 

revealing a conception of one's role 
in life and implying the capacity for 
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imagination, planning and internal 
living. 

2. Animal movement: an IS tendency 
representing a life role which was 
conceived developmentally earlier 
than the M, is usually more primi- 
tive and childlike, and hence is 
more likely to be expressed during 
states of diminished consciousness 
or lowered social restraints. 

3. Inanimate movement: an IS ten- 
dency denoting potential behaviors 
which are subjectively recognized as 
desirable but untenable. Inanimate 
movement also implies better than 
average intelligence, the capacity 
for introspection, and a secret sense 
of frustration. 

Color, within the SA scheme, repre- 
sents emotion which is triggered by the 
environment and experienced through the 
FS. The M: X C ratio is, indeed, an indica- 
tion of an "experience type" since the M 
person tries to express his emotions from 
“within” through the IS, while the color 
dominated type reacts emotionally to the 
environment via the FS. Dark shading is a 
special variety of color reactivity which 
connotes a fearful emotional response to 
an environment perceived as threatening. 
It implies apprehension, depression and, 
at times, retaliatory behavior. 

Light shading (chiaroscuro) has been 
almost universally recognized by Ror- 
schach experts as an anxiety indicator. 
SA accepts this definition but would add 
further that shading associated with the 
form response reflects difficulty in ex- 
pressing FS tendencies in the face of en- 
vironmental constraints; shading which 
appears in conjunction with. movement 
determinants reflects concern with the 
discharge of IS impulses; and shading in- 
termixed with color indicates that emo- 
tion which is evoked by the environment 
is tinged with anxiety. Thus, chiaroscuro 
always implies a hesitancy and an ambiva- 
lence about experiencing an emotion 
and/or discharging an action tendency. 


Hand Test t 
The Hand Test measures behavioral 


tendencies (or 
thus a direct manifestation of the FS. The 


disparity between 
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tendencies appearing on the Hand Test 
protocols of character disorders and the 
concomitant dearth of behavioral indica- 
tors revealed on their Rorschachs directly 
substantiates the position advocated by 
SA: character disorders possess a facade 
(FS) — a thin cluster of attitudes and ac- 
tion tendencies which permits them to re- 
late to reality; yet, they lack “depth” and 
their IS is weak. When blatantly psychot- 
ic elements intrude into the Hand Test it 
can be concluded that a strong IS has dis- 
rupted a weaker FS. An impoverished 
Hand Test record indicates that both the 
FS and the IS are weak; this condition 
Occurs with process schizophrenics, or- 
ganics and very inadequate character dis- 
orders. The Hand Test is, in fact, so thor- 
oughly a reflection of the FS that it un- 
iquely mirrors the subject’s FS orienta- 
tion to his impersonal as well as his inter- 
personal environment. 

Since SA posits definite intratest and in- 
tertest relationships, the validity of the 
system can be established not only by 
checking test configurations against 
known diagnostic groupings and objective 
criteria, but also by noting whether the 
predicted patterns and regularities occur 
across tests and test components. To 
show how SA can guide the diagnostic 
process two illustrative cases will be pre- 
sented. 

Case No. 1: 
A Borderline Schizophrenic 


Mrs. A was referred for psychological 
testing by a psychiatrist, James R. Hodge, 
M.D. The initial psychiatric consulting re- 
port is presented verbatim in order to 
convey the flavor of this woman’s per- 
plexing symptomotology. 


Psychiatric Consultation 
in the Case of Mrs. A. 


Mrs. A. is a 35 year old white married wo- 
man who was referred by Dr. B. in Centertown. 
Her husband is a professional representative for 
the Acme Company. In about 1953 Mrs. A. saw 
Dr. C. for a few visits; in 1954 she was in the 
Pleasantview Receiving Hospital for about six 
weeks, and within the past year she was a pa- 
tient of Dr. D. in Paxton General Hospital 
where she received electric shock treatment fol- 
lowed by supportive psychotherapy. 

.. Mrs. A's complaints are quite descriptive but 
ill-defined, and since there was no opportunity 
for a life history they do not particularly fit in 
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any great pattern at this moment. She states 
that her primary problem is one of depression 
and withdrawal and that she first noticed this at 
about thirteen, the age of puberty. She does 
not inidcate how this was manifested at the 
time. She indicates that she was brought up pu- 
ritanically as a strict Catholic. At age 16 Ihe 
married a man whom she had known for three 
weeks, who turned out to be an alcoholic, and 
by whom she had three children before leaving 
him with the permission of her Catholic *con- 
fessor". She tried to work, and while doing so 
she saw Dr. C. in approximately 1953. Howev- 
er, she found working uneconomical so she 
went on Aid for Dependent Children and stop- 
ped seeing Dr. C. At about this time she became 
involved with, and pregnant by, a man who 
lived in the same apartment house, and she en- 
tered the Pleasantview Receiving Hospital while 
pregnant. She did marry this man who had told 
her he had recently returned from the Navy 
when it was actually from prison. She describes 
her first three children as happy, well adjusted 
teenagers; but her fourth, the only boy, isa 
behavior problem and has just this week been 
placed in a boarding school for behavior prob- 
lem children in Smithville. Mrs. A. has been 
married to her present husband, whom she de- 
Scribes a a fine, good, outgoing man, for about 
seven years. There are no children, primarily 
because of pelvic surgery, though there is an 
outside possibility that with extensive treat- 
ment and possibly further surgery she might be 
able to conceive. She is inclined to pursue this 
course, but her husband believes that she would 
do it only to relieve a guilty conscience about 
something. 

Mrs. A. describes many symptoms. She be- 
comes withdrawn, and if given her choice will 
often remain not only in her house but in her 
bedroom or even in her bed. She feels that she 
must decide which role she will play at any 
particular time, and then must dress and behave 
accordingly. Because of her withdrawal and de- 
pressions, she has had a tendency to take medi- 
cation in high doses, but these give her a sense 
of unreality and irritability. One of her major 
complaints is of “frigidity” about which I did 
not obtain a history but which currently mani- 
fests itself in terms of inability to respond sexu- 
ally to her present husband. She has tried to 
develop a response by reading erotic literature, 
and especially during intercourse to imagine 
that she is someone else, generally a low quality 
type of person. Part of her anxiety at this time 
is that these defense mechanisms are also fail- 
ing. Mrs. A. also has a tendency to go on eating 
binges and to experience personality changes. 

Mrs. A. appears today as a moderately at- 
tractive though obese woman, rather sexual by 
virtue of her dress and make-up, who woul 
Probably appear quite seductive were she to be 

inner. Her voice is quiet, rather vague, solici 
tous, appreciative, and almost overly respectful ^ 
She leaves the impression that this is the role 
She is intending to play today, but indicates 
that she often becomes something of a shrew, 
especially in the presence of her family. 
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Test data, interpreted within the con- 
text of SA, pointed unequivocally to a 
borderline schizophrenic condition, a di- 
agnosis which was later psychiatrically 
confirmed. Even a cursory inspection of 
the test data would reveal the sexual pre- 
occupation, the crippling anxiety, and the 
bizarre tone intruding into her thought 
processes. The data are fairly rich and, 
once the basic structures and dynamisms 
are sketched out in terms of SA, relevant 
details can easily be filled in. 


Starting with the Rorschach, a SA an- 
alysis might first focus on the IS. It is 
obvious that this woman is characterized 
by a powerful, idiosyncratic, sexually 
loaded IS: M = 5, FM = 6, (M)s, obvious 
sexual content. On the other hand, her 
FS is relatively weak (F% = 20) and emo- 
tional satisfaction obtained from the real 
world is limited: E C is 2%, with one CF 
response associated with anatomy, the 
other etherealized; dark shading is also 
present. It can logically be deduced, 
therefore, that strong IS forces should be 
pushing through the FS, creating aberrant 
behavior. And this is exactly what the 
Hand Test shows. Mrs. A. finds herself 
overwhelmed by sexual impulses (SEX, 
SEN), hampered by unrealistic affectional 
needs (AFF = 3), stymied by conflicting 
action tendencies (DIR versus AFF), bur- 
dened by unwanted household duties (on- 
ly two environmental responses and a 
DES associated with “doing the win- 
dows”), and bothered by tension (TEN). 
The anxiety associated with the mainten- 
ance of the FS is also reflected in her 
comparatively high light shading score on 
the Rorschach (Sc = 4%). Mrs. A. has ac- 
complished an uneasy compromise Wi 
the IS by placing her FS at the service of 
her IS impulses. She tries to superimpose 
her subjective desires onto the extern: 
world and thus, like other borderline ca- 
ses, she is only partially attuned to the 
real world. She is environmentally ineffi- 
cient, emotionally unfulfilled and proba- 
bly subject to periods of decompensation 
when her FS gives way completely and 
she becomes victimized by her IS. This 
woman's overt behavior may Seem puz- 
zling and contradictory but is perfectly 
understandable when SA is applied to the 
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Case No. 2: A Psychopath 

Mr. B., a 34 year old divorced negro male, 
was referred for psychological testing by a 
social agency as a precursor to possible social 
and vocational rehabilitation. He had an eighth 
grade education, had never acquired any mar- 
ketable occupational skills and was classified by 
prison authorities as a psychopathic character 
disorder. He was dishonorably discharged from 
the service and had been incarcerated once for 
possession of marijuana and another time for ae 
gravated assault. He had a FS WAIS IQ of 91. 

Mr. B was neatly and conservatively dressed 
when he appeared for testing and, despite his 
past behavior, he was cooperative, soft-spoken 
and ingratiating. 

Test data, interpreted according to SA, 
would indicate that Mr. B. has a character 
disorder with inadequate and psychopa- 
thic features. He is capable of assuming 
socially acceptable roles and displaying 
disingenuous conformity, as witnessed by 
his appropriate testing behavior. He is an 
immature and inadequately developed in- 
dividual who has no consideration or gen- 
uine regard for people: he neither loves 
nor hates; he is simply indifferent to oth- 
ers and can therefore exhibit false socia- 
bility without experiencing anxiety, guilt 
or remorse. He gives the superficial 
appearance of cooperativeness in order to 


by the presence of only one FM and one 
barely adequate M. Anxiety is absent (ec 
= 0), experience is mediated mainly 
through the FS (F% = 83), and emotional 
responsivity to the environment is lacking 
(zc = 0). Unfortunately, even his FS is 
stretched thin. His interpersonal relations 
are superficially cooperative and Mr. B. 
does not show the consistently hostile FS 
tendencies found in inveterately aggres- 
sive psychopaths (AOR 7 6:1); but he 
“falls apart" when his weak FS is stressed 
and can exhibit either complete with- 
drawal or ina] propriate antisocial behav- 
jor (FAIL = 2 He is a pathetic, constric- 
ted being who seems doomed to a life of 
social and vocational failure. 

Certainly, more could be said about 
Mrs. A. and Mr. B.; but further analyses 


of these protocols would be superfluous 
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since the main purpose of these examples 
was to indicate how projective data could 
be easily and meaningfully interpreted in 
line with SA principles. Similar interpre- 
tation and integration of test data could 
be accomplished with other projective 
techniques, once the rules for apportion- 
ing test components have been establish- 
ed. It is believed that SA furnishes a sim- 
ple conceptual matrix into which the rela- 
tive contributions of each test can be fil- 
led so that a broad, composite picture of 
personality is formed. Furthermore, it is 
contended that fractionization of test var- 
iance in accordance with SA principles 
will clarify the differences between cer- 
tain pathological entities which might 
otherwise have been lumped together, 
confusing the diagnostic picture. For 
example, SA predicts that conversion 
hysterias and dissociative hysterias would 
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present similar FS patterns, but that the 
former would show a weak IS, the latter a 
more fully developed IS. Further, it 
should be possible to discern two basic 
schizoid types, — both characterized by a 
rigid, intellectualized facade, but one vari- 
ety showing a rich, fantasy — dominated 
IS, the other typified by a sterile, under- 
developed IS. 

Ultimately, the acceptability of this 
theory as a reasonably accurate represen- 
tation of personality functioning will de- 
pend on how useful it proves to be to all 
psychologists interested in this area— 
psychotherapists and learning theorists as 
well as diagnosticians; but SA was con- 
ceived and gestated in the fertile field of 
projective testing and the author hopes 
this paper will be of special interest to the 
readers of this journal. 


Rorschach: Mrs. A. 


I. 8" Looks like .. 
anything else?) Looks like a 


X-ray of a pelvis. And the middle part looks like a 


uterus or something like that. 
Ip 9 


(questioned about clothes) Well 


Looks like a couple of witches over a caldron. 
Or two clowns dancing with their heads together. 


ed. Hats, like red caps witches or clowns would wear. 


And black capes. ` 


m. 107 Looks like two native African dancers . . . naked Ww 
-.. dancing. (why African?) Black .. 
lifted breasts like young Africans, Lo 
heads. Could be two women brawling. Like over a 


sales table. 


2” Oh ... Looks like a bear skin rug. (questioned W 
about shape and texture) It’s furry . . mo shape 


..- head looks like a bear skin. Also looks — from the 


bottom only — like the head of an alligator. 


V. 6" Looks like a bat (doing anything?) Looks like its 


flying, wings outstretched. 


like a couple of cranes, stretched back. 


VI. »* Top part looks to me like a totem pole. In here, 
(Di) looks a lot like a woman's sexual organs. ( Ques- 
tioned about texture) Yes, the shading. 


. two trumpeting elephants. (See D FM A 
pelvis. Almost like an 
W cF X-ray 
D Ft sex 
W (M)Cc’ (H),app 
w (M)Cc' (H),app 
... heads are point- 
Mc’ H P 
. and have up- 
ng necks, curved W M H P 
Fe obj P 
D F Ad 
W FM A P 
Heads here could look 
D FM Ad 
D F emb 
Di cF sex 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Sox 
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7" Looks like two women talking to each other. Hair W M H 
up in a bun. Sitting together knee to knee gossiping, 
having coffee. That's all I can get out of that. 
9” On the sides ... looks like bears or jungle cats D FM A P 
about to spring. Inside of it looks like aplatefroma D CF anat 
medical book (questioned about color) Yes, color. 
19" Top looks like a couple of deer back to back. 
Horns sticking out. (Color?) No. (doing?) Well, two D FM A sex 
animals that are mating. Embarrassing. That's all I can 
see. 
10” Reminds me of winter time. When sunlight hits a CF N 
window pane and turns all the snow flakes into 
colors. At the top, moles snarling. Rabbit’s face atthe D FM A 
bottom. DES AQUE 
E19 M = 3 A = 5 R = 20 
= 10 (M) = 2 Ad EE P 26 
zu FM = 6 H ea) airt = 2 
Fe = 1 (H) = 2 W:D EE 
cF = 2A N = 1 W:M = 9:5 
P- CSRS Xray = 1 FM:M = 6:5 
E i, sex = 3 EZCM = 24:5 
Fou S33 ap 72 xCZXc = 2445 
FC = 1 obj EX FC:CF:C = 1:2:0 
CF. 2 emb = 1 Ah = 40 
amt = 1 F% = 20 
F+% = 75 
Hand Test: Mrs. A. 
4” Well, ah ... could be saying “I don't have any- DEP 
thing." (Anything else?) Or could be putting up its IR 
hand, saying, “No, you can't do that”. D 
» Hand that's been working at something dirty, like DES OA 
doing the windows. Dirt in the fingers. Ungainly (CRIP) 
hand. 
DIR 


III. 


VI. 


VII. 


3" Hand looks like it's saying. “you had better do 
this.” Command. Directing somebody to do some- 
thing. 


3” Looks like a hand about to stroke someone . - - 
give a loving touch, caress. 


8” This looks also like a hand . . - giving an intimate 
caress or stroke . . . male hand. (Q) In sexual by-play- 


2" Angry hand. Uh, emphasizing à point by pound- 
ing on a table. 

6” Soothing hand. Applying an ointment or rubbing 
a bruise. A kind hand. 


AFF (SEN, SEX) 
AFF (SEX, SEN) 
(MASC) 

DIR (AGG) 


AFF (SEN, DEP) 
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Ix. 


Sz 
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3” Looks like a hand about to dispense some coins. ACT 
Or write something. ACT [ 
6" A hand exclaiming — “I’m empty . . . I don't have TEN (DEP) T 
anything more!” (Could you explain that?) In reac- g 
tion to ... been hard to get along with. Saying it has 
no more to give. 
T” First impression I see is a hand — all five fingers TEN (BIZ?) 
outstretched tensely . . . hand of futility. 
SO MAONCIUNENTENOREQUE DES -1. R “iam 
=1 ACT =2 CRIP =0 FAIL =0 AIRT =i 
=0 PAS 70 FEAR -70 BIZ =0 H-L = 
= 0 ENV =2 MAL =2 WITH =1 PATH = 
=3 ER E 
=0 AOR =i 
um 4 
Rorschach: Mr. B. 
5” Two birds. (See anything else?) Nope. W Ft A 
15" Two bear cubs. (Doing anything?) No. DOE. d p 
5" Looks like it could be two dancers. (Tell m - WM H P 
thing more?) No. j ae 
20” Well, two boots. D F app 
2” A bat. WF A P 
30” I would say a... some type of animal skin... W F obj P 
bear skin rug. (Questioned about texture) No. 
+ 20" Just two elephants (whole). WE A 
- 30” Well, it would be two bears climbing a mountain W (FM A P 
(Questioned on color) No, kinda the shape. { Ft N 
40” Well, I make out two heads of men. D F Hd 
25” I can make out a rabbit’s head. 
here. (Doing?) Nothing. RE ayne jai crab b i ru P 
ZING M = 1 A = 6 R = 11 
REN FM = | Ad = 1 P = 6 
E TEER H EC airt = 19.2 
Piu Hd = 1 W:D = 6:5 
app = 1 W:M = 6:1 
obici M sot FM:M = 1:1 
N ad 2C:-M = 0:1 
ZC:Ec = 0:0 
FC:CF:C = 0:0:0 
A% = 58 
F% 23 4 
F+% = 80 
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Hand Test: Mr. B. 
I. 3” Extended for a handshake. (Anything else?) 
Could be reaching out for something, accepting some- 
thing. ; 
5” Well, that could be wavin’. 


3” Pointing. (Why pointing?) For directing, giving 
someone directions. 


15" This one looks like the handshake. 
40” He could be raking something to him. 


5” Well, that’s the clenched fist. Well, it could be 
threatening. Or holding something. 


. 40 I don't know what that is. (Guess?) Could be 
anything. 

5 Pickin' up something 

30 Idon't know 


20 Oh... wavin’... 


ACQ 
ACT 


n wu 


? F3jgO t2 


"ouo 
"ww 


Uo n = 


ojocoo 


i 
LU 
" 


uju uw ug gu ww 


-Jj-—oouw-ro 
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Summary: The Rorschach was administered to four groups of 25 college Ss equated for 
verbal intelligence. A continuous reinforcement group, a human content reinforcement 
group, and an animal content reinforcement group were compared with a no reinforcement 
control group. Verbal reinforcement applied after each response significantly increased total 


R for Ss both aware and unaware of the response-reinforcement contingenc 
and animal content reinforcement groups, verbal reinforcement led to incre 


In the human 
ed human and 


animal responses respectively, but only for Ss aware of the reinforcement contingency, 
Implications for the projective test situation were discussed in terms of E bias and S 


conformity to experimental demands. 


Klopfer and Davidson (1962) interpret 
the significance of the number of Ror- 
Schach Responses (R) in the following 
manner: 

The number of responses generally (but not 
always) indicates the productive capacity of an 
individual, the more intelligent persons usually 
being more productive. The average number of 
responses expected from normal adults ranges 
from 20 to 45. A small number of responses 
may indicate unproductivity because of limited 
capacity or because of disturbed emotionality. 
A large number of responses may indicate the 
rich productivity of an able person, or it may 
indicate a compulsive need for quantity [Pp. 
144-145]. 

It is clear in the above quote that in 
this interpretation of R, only $ character- 
istics have been considered. However, 
there is an increasing body of evidence 
indicating that the psychological E is an 
imperfect instrument at best, and that by 
his overt and covert manipulations he ex- 
erts a marked influence over the resulting 
TAT, Rorschach, and Holtzman Inkblot 
Test records obtained from Ss (Gross, 
1959; Hamilton & Robertson, 1966; 
Harris & Masling, 1970; Hersen, 1970b; 
Marwit, 1969; Marwit & Marcia, 1967; 
Masling, 1960, 1965; Masli g & Harris, 
1969; Simkins, 1960; Wickes, 1956). 
Further, there is an abundance of evi- 
dence derived from the verbal Operant 


1 The authors thank Clifford O'Donnell and 
Timothy Khol for their critical comments. 


2 This study was conducted while the authors 
were in the Psychology Department, Fairfield 
Hills Hospital, Newton, Connecticut. 


conditioning (VOC) literature demon- 
strating that verbal responses can be mod- 
ified through £ manipulations (Hersen, 
1970a; Krasner, 1958; Williams, 1964). 


Based on previous work in voc, it is 
hypothesized that for an experimental 
group in a Rorschach testing situation, 
the verbal reinforcement of “Good in- 
terposed following each response will lead 
to an increased total R when compared 
with a control group where no reinforce- 
ment is administered. The aforemen- 
tioned increase is expected only for Ss 
who are aware of the specific response- 
reinforcement contingency (Hersen, 
1970a). 

The effects of reinforcing specific con- 
tent are also being examined in this 
study. It is hypothesized that E's enunci- 
ation of “Good,” following S's emission 
of animal responses for one group ill 
human responses for a second group, Vi 
lead to a significant increase in the E 
lute number and proportional number © 
animal and human responses respectively 
elicited when contrasted to control Ss. In 
accordance with prior findings ow 
1962; Spielberger & DeNike, 1966), ee 
aware Ss are expected to demonstrate the 
effects of conditioning. Finally, for 


' three experimental groups, the number of 


conditioned responses for aware Ss is af 
pected to be positively correlated Wi s 
favorable attitudes towards the exper 
ment (Mondy, 1968; Page & Lumia, 
1968). 
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Method 
: Subjects 

100 male undergraduate students from 
Western Connecticut State College served 
as volunteer Ss. 


Procedure and Materials 

Each S was individually administered 
the 40-item Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary 
Test (Shipley, 1940). The test was scored 
prior to administration. of subsequent 
phases of the experiment, following 
which S was assigned to one of four ex- 
perimental conditions on the basis of his 
vocabulary score, to equate the four 
groups in terms of verbal intelligence. 

The Rorschach was then administered 
by the female E under one of the follow- 
ing four conditions. There were 25 Ss in 
each condition. 


1) Continuous Reinforcement (CR) — 
E reinforced each response S made by re- 
sponding with the word “Good.” 

2) Human Reinforcement (HR) - E 
reinforced each human response $ made 
by responding with the word “Good.” 

3) Animal Reinforcement (AR) — E 
reinforced each animal response S made 
by responding with the word “Good.” 

4) Control — E gave no reinforcement 
throughout the administration of the test. 


Each S was given the following instruc- 
tions: 

I'm going to show you 10 cards with ink 
blot pictures on them. I want you to tell me 
what you see, what you imagine, or what the 
card reminds you of, Some people see more 
than one thing. When you are finished, hand 
the card back to me. I will be writing down 
everything you say. 

In all four groups Æ clarified any am- 
biguous response which could not be clas- 
sified as human or animal by posing 
further questions (e.g., "What kind of 
eyes?” or “Eyes of what?”). 

Upon completion of the Rorschach 
Test, all experimental Ss were adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to determine their 
awareness of the experimental arrange- 
ments. Hersen and Sudik’s (1971) aware- 
ness questionnaire was modified for pur- 
poses of the present experiment. In ad- 
dition, each S was asked to evaluate his 
desire to have E say "Good," his eager 
ness to participate in the research, his co- 
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operation during the experiment, and his 
perception of the warmth or coldness of 
E on a separate four point scale for each 
question posed. The total score obtained 
on this four item questionnaire is labeled 
as S’s Attitude Score (AS), with higher 
ae denoting a more "positive" atti- 
tude. 


Results 


The mean scores on the Shipley-Hart- 
ford Vocabulary Test for the CR, HR, 
AR, and Controls were respectively 
31.64, 31.52, 31.48, and 31.56. These 
data were analyzed via a simple analysis 
of variance, but the resulting F was not 
significant, indicating that the four 
groups were equated for verbal intelli- 
gence. 

On the basis of the awareness ques- 
tionnaire two independent judges classi- 
fied all experimental Ss as aware or un- 
aware of the reinforcement contingencies. 
There was 88% agreement between judges 
for the CR group, 100% agreement for 
the HR group, and 88% agreement for the 
AR group. For the CR and AR groups, 
the remaining 12% of the Ss were then 
classified as aware or unaware following 
clarification of differences between 


judges. 


Table 1 presents a comparison of mean 
number of conditioned responses and 
standard deviations separately for aware 
and unaware Ss in each of the three ex- 
perimental groups with the control group. 
‘An examination of the table reveals that 
both CR groups (aware and unaware) pro- 
duced significantly more total responses 
than control Ss (t = 2.32, p < 025; t = 
2.06, p < .05). The Comparison between 
CR Unaware with Controls indicates that 
in this case conditioning Was effective in 
spite of S's inability to identify the ex- 
perimental arrangements. 

The comparison between HR Aware 
and Controls confirms the hypothesis 
that production of human responses on 
the Rorschach can be increased by verbal 
reinforcement (t = 2.89, p < .005). The 
significant difference between HR Aware 
and HR Unaware (p < .005) and the non- 
significant difference between HR Un- 
aware and Controls indicated that only 
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Table 1 


Comparison of Mean Number of Conditioned Responses and 
Standard Deviations for Three Experimental Aware Groups, 
Three Experimental Unaware Groups, with Control Group 


? pi. two-tailed probability values; all other values are one-tailed. 
p«.05 
** p< 025 
*** p < 005 


CR Aware 10 29.60 15.95 228 

vs. Control 25 18.64 10.42 zs 

CR Unaware 15 28.53 19.23 jg 

vs. Control? 25 18.64 10.42 $ 

CR Aware 10 29.60 15.95 14 

vs. CR Unaware 15 28.53 19.23 j i 

HR Aware 5 10.80 7.39 2.89%** it 

vs. Control 25 4.24 3.65 d 

HR Unaware 20 4.25 1.92 

vs. Control? 25 424 3.65 a 

HR Aware 5 10.80 7.39 2 a 

vs. HR Unaware 20 425 1.92 iN i 

AR Aware 6 15.17 6.83 * 

vs. Control 25 10.00 6.36 Wi 

AR Unaware 19 1237 4.54 5 

vs. Control? 25 10.00 6.36 iA ] 

y 

AR Aware 15.17 6.83 l 

vs. AR Unaware 12.37 4.54 "^ | 
4 
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HR Aware Ss evidence the effects of con- 
ditioning. 

A comparison between AR Aware and 
Controls (p <.05) reveals that production 
of animal responses on the Rorschach can 
be increased by verbal reinforcement 
when Ss are aware of the response-rein- 
forcement contingency. 

.. The above data were further evaluated 
in terms of the percentage of conditioned 
responses given for HR and AR groups. 
The percentage of human responses ob- 
tained in the HR Aware group is signifi- 
cantly greater than that obtained in the 
Control group (t = 1.93, p < .05) (one- 
tailed test). However, all other compari- 
sons are not significant, indicating that o 

a proportional basis only HR Aware Ss 
demonstrate conditioning effects. 

Correlations between the number of 
conditioned responses and the total atti- 
tude score were obtained. Only the corre- 
lation between CR Aware and 
achieved statistical significance (r = -75, P 
X .01). However, the moderate correla- 
tions of .59 and .44 between HR Aware 
and AS, and AR Aware and AS may well 
have failed to achieve statistical signifi- 
cance only as a consequence of the low 
N. These data in part support previous 
findings of positive correlations between 
S attitudes, awareness, and verbal con- 
ditioning (Dulany, 1962; Spielberger, Ber- 
ger, & Howard, 1963; Spielberger, Levin, 
& Shepherd, 1962). 


Discussion 


The prediction that verbal reinforce- 
ment following each response in à Ror- 
Schach testing situation will lead to an in- 
creased total R when compared with à 
Non-reinforced control group was Con- 
firmed. Contrary to expectation, these 
results held true both for aware and un- 
aware experimental Ss, suggesting that in 
this instance conditioning effects were 
unrelated to identification of the experi- 
mental arrangements. Similar findings 
have also been reported in a number o: 
Previous investigations (Hersen, 1966, 
1970c) and in a review of the literature 
(Hersen, 1968), and may reflect S's par- 
tial awareness of the reinforcement con- 
tingency (Dulany, 1962). 
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However, under human content rein- 
forcement conditions in which E said 
“Good” following S’s production of hu- 
man responses, only aware Ss evidenced 
incremental performance. Similarly, in 
the experimental group in which animal 
responses were reinforced, only 5s aware 
of the response-reinforcement contin- 
gency demonstrated the effects of con- 
ditioning. In a further statistical analysis 
in which effects of verbal reinforcement 
were evaluated in terms of proportion of 
human responses to total productivity 
and animal responses to total produc- 
tivity, only those Ss receiving reinforce- 
ment for human responses Who were 
aware of the response-reinforcement con- 
tingency evidenced conditioning effects. 
The failure of conditioning for the AR 
group may in part reflect the S's natural 
tendency to respond with a high propor- 
tion of animal responses to total R, as 
attested by the animal percentage of the 
Controls (54.43%) where no reinforce- 
ment was administered. However, this 
point warrants further consideration in 
the form of empirical test, particularly as 
total N for the AR aware group is small. 

Consistent with the cognitive-medi- 
ational hypothesis espoused by Spiel- 
berger and DeNike (1966), in the CR 
group positive attitudes towards the ex- 
perimental procedure, awareness of ex- 
perimental arrangements, and number of 
conditioned responses are positively cor- 
related. This finding is also confirmatory 
of Dulany’s (1962) studies relating aware- 
ness in VOC to S's intentions of com- 
plying with perceived experimental task 
demands. Other investigators in ( 
have adduced additional evidence for this 
position (Mondy, 1968; Page & Lumia, 
1968), thus questioning whether results 
obtained are “true” conditioning effects 
or merely instances of acquiescence an 
conformity to experimental expectations 
(Holmes, 1967). E à 

The present investigation, as it stands, 
can simply be viewed as representing one 
more experiment in whi h the successful 
application of verbal conditioning Was ob- 
tained. However, on à more general basis, 
jt can be construed as a ossible model of 
how E bias occurs in the projective test 


———— rt 
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situation. Since Masling’s (1960) exten- 
sive review documenting the pervasiveness 
of extratest influences in the projective 
situation, additional evidence has been ad- 
duced pointing towards the psychological 
examiner’s inability to function as an ob- 
jective instrument. For example, Hamil- 
ton and Robertson (1966) demonstrated 
that E's “warmth” resulted in the most 
“productive” Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique protocols. Masling (1965) was able 
to influence examiners in order to in- 
crease productivity of particular response 
classes (animals and humans). Marwit and 
Marcia (1967), confirming Masling’s 
(1965) results, further demonstrated that 
bias occurs regardless of whether “the 
origin of the influencing hypothesis is in- 
ternal or external . . . [p. 256].” In a sub- 
sequent study, Marwit (1969) experimen- 
tally manipulated pre-test expectations in 
order to bias overall Rorschach produc- 
tivity. In a retrospective study of actual 
clinic files of a large state hospital, Hersen 
(1970b) reports that male graduate Es 
testing female and male in-patients 
matched for age and I.Q. elicited signifi- 
cantly greater total R from females than 
males. In a comparable investigation, 
Harris and Masling (1970), using psycho- 
logical clinic files, found that male £s ob- 
tained a greater number of Rorschach re- 
sponses from female than male clients, 
Masling and Harris (1969) also reported 
that male graduate clinicians administered 
Significantly more sexual-romantic TAT 
cards to female than male clients. 


In attempting to account for examples 
of E bias in the projective test situation, 
Marwit and Marcia (1967), suggest that 

the learning-verbal-conditioning model 
holds some promise as an explanatory 
Concept . . . [p. 257] .” The results of this 
investigation would appear to lend cre- 
dence to their point of view, However, it 
is hardly intimated that mature diagnos- 
ticians reinforce patient responses in as 
blatant a manner as is indicated both in 
the present study and on the basis of the 
foregoing reports. Nonetheless, it behooves 
the careful clinician to be aware of the 
interacting effects of E bias (Rosenthal, 
1967) and S conformity to perceived task 
requirements (Orne, 1962), particularly 
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when conducting evaluations in a tradi- 
tionally administered manner. 
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Thematic Drive Expression and Self-Esteem 


CLEASON S. DIETZEL and NORMAN ABELES 
Michigan State University 


Summary: The responses of 91 undergraduate students to the TAT and the Tennessee § 
Concept Scale were investigated using a psychoanalytically oriented system for rating 
manifest drive content of the TAT stories. Five hypotheses were made relating self-e 
to TAT drive content, Results suggested that positive self-esteem is related to 
amounts of thematic drive content, higher levels of drive integration, higher proportions 
socialized drive content and lower proportions of unsocialized drive material, Results 
interpreted as pointing toward a functional relationship between the phenomenolo 
self-representations and the more dynamic ego control operations. 


The assumption that underlying drives 
and impulses are directly expressed in 
TAT fantasy behavior has received little 
support (Clark, 1952; Davids, 1955). 
Schafer (1958) points out that there are 
probably large individual differences in 
the amount of drive expression and de- 
gree of drive control as expressed via the- 
matic protocols, while Lindzey (1958) 
suggests that ego control operations act as 
mediating processes between convert 
drives and their overt manifestations. 

In an attempt to reevaluate the rela- 
tionship between fantasy productions in 
the TAT and more overt behavioral corre- 
lates, we will refer both to Kris" (1952) 
concept of regression in the service of the 
ego and Hartman's (1958) contributions 
concerning the adaptive function of the 
ego. Since the TAT presents a situation in 
which few previously learned responses 
are available, considerable adaptive effort 
is demanded from the individual. Con- 
sidering these adaptive efforts, Schafer 
(1958) proposes that different patterns of 
thematic impulse expression and control 
are related to personality dimensions 
which facilitate or impair regression in 
the service of the ego. One such dimen- 
sion concerns the evaluative characteris- 
tics of the individual’s self-representa- 
tions, that is, the level of self-esteem. 

During the initial (inspirational) stage 
of regression in the service of the ego 
(RISE), there is a loss of ego boundaries, 

a relaxation of defensive operations, an 
entrusting of ideas to preconscious and 
unconscious elaboration, a loss of time 
and space perspectives, and other Tegres- 
sive tendencies. In order to tolerate these 


regressive experiences, Schafer s 
that the individual must possess the 
Of positive self-evaluations which 
allow him to transcend the momenti 
loss of identity. Those who posi 
value their abilities and attributes, 


permit the momentary regression 
these attributes and self-perceptions à 
lost. It is as though the positive 
representations provide na ego with the 
“momentary freedom" to lower control 
operations in order to meet the adaptive — 
requirements of the situation. EN 
In contrast, individuals who lack! 
confidence, who have negative se 
sentations, and who possess a rather 
ous self-concept are in a psycho 
position where higher levels of ci 
must be maintained. Low self- 
individuals must maintain higher le 
control to prevent or avoid the possibi 
of a complete loss of self should reg 
Sion occur. Here, controls are rig 
maintained to ward off the possibili 
losing an already weak sense of self. 
Paradoxically, by maintaining h 
controls, the ego jeopardizes its ability 
prevent pathogenic regression. Maintain 
ing high controls prevents the ego 
gaining access to underlying imp 
related content which not only facil 
adaptation but also leads to the develo} 
ment of more adequate, flexible contro! 
and defenses. Consequently, attempts 
maintaining high levels of (fragile, v 
control may fail, leading to pathogenic 
gression. Theoretically then, individ 
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with negative self-representations should 
display either relatively high levels of con- 
trol (with little manifest drive content) or 
show evidence of pathogenic regression 
(higher levels of ego-alien, primitive drive 
content). 

In this study, individual patterns of 
thematic drive expression and regulation 
were investigated using Pine’s (1960) 
psychoanalytically-oriented system for 
rating the manifest drive content of the 
TAT stories for: (1) total drive content 
(TDC); (2) degree of drive integration, 
ie. the extent to which drive-related 
statements are integrated into the story in 
task-appropriate ways:; (3) The level of 
drive directness and degree of social 
appropriateness: (a) direct-unsocialized 
(D-U), (b) direct-socialized (D-S), (c) 
disguised-indirect (D-I) drive content. The 
TDC score reflects the overall level or 
drive expression in the story. The drive 
integration and drive directness-socializa- 
tion scores reflect the drive regulatory 
capacities of the ego. 

7 Level of self-esteem was assessed using 
Fitts (1965) Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale (TSCS). The TSCS is a 100 item 
scale designed to measure the evaluative 
component of the individual’s phenomen- 
ological self-concept. The Scale has re- 
ceived’ considerable research support and 
has the advantage over previous self- 
concept inventories of controlling for re- 
sponse set and assessing the level of de- 
fensiveness associated with self-disclosure. 

Five major predictions were investi- 
gated: 

(1) There will be a direct relationship 
between total thematic drive content and 
level of self-esteem. In keeping with the 
aforementioned theoretical considera- 
tions, it seemed reasonable to expect that 


Ss who possessed more positive self- 


representations would have access to 
more drive-related material which would 
be manifested in higher levels of drive ex- 
pression in the final thematic product. 
Conversely, low self-esteem Ss sho d 
maintain higher levels of control resulting 
in a suppression of drives and lower levels 
of manifest drive content. 

(2) There will be a direct relationship 
between the degree of drive integration 
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and level of self-esteem. Adequate ego 
functioning leads not only to the freer 
expression of impulses but also includes 
an appropriate level of impulse control. 
One measure of ego control includes the 
ego's capacity to regulate drives in keep- 
ing with its adaptive function. The adap- 
tive requirements of the TAT include the 
need to develop a complete story con- 
taining what happened prior to the pres- 
ent scene, what is currently happening 
(including the thoughts and feelings of 
the characters) and the story outcome. 
Consequently, the finished thematic 
product is to reflect secondary process 
operations where drive-related content 
has been adequately integrated into the 
stories in relatively logical and sequential 
ways. Where this fails to occur (i.e. 
where drives break through in nonappro- 
priate ways and times), one can assume 
that the individual has failed in his at- 
tempts to adapt to the test requirements. 
It was assumed, then, that positive self- 
esteem Ss would produce stories with 
higher levels of drive integration (reflect- 
ing both the inspirational and elaboration 
stages of RISE) whereas low self-esteem 
Ss would reflect poorer drive regulatory 
patterns (lower drive integration scores) 
in their stories. 

(3) There will be a direct relationship 
between the amount of drive which is ex- 
pressed in direct-socialized ways and level 
of self-esteem. A second measure of ego 
control assesses the ego’s capacity to di- 
vert or channel instinctual impulses from 
their more primitive, blatant forms into 
more socially-acceptable, ego-syntonic ex- 
pressions. Freud (1911) regarded. the 
ability to divert energy into socially- 
acceptable and communicable forms as à 
major achievement reflecting a relatively 
strong, well-functioning ego. Such expres- 
sions also reflect the ego's success with 
both the inspirational and elaboration 
stages of RISE. Thus it was expected that 
Ss with positive self-representations 
would produce stories with a preponder- 
ance of direct-socialized drive expressions. 

(4) There will be an inverse relation- 
ship between the amount of direct- 
unsocialized drive content and level of 
self-esteem. Stories in which drives are ex- 
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pressed predominantly in primitive, un- 
socialized, value-violating forms point 
either to pathogenic regression or to the 
unsuccessful completion of adaptive re- 
gression (ie., failure with elaboration 
stage of RISE). In either case, this pattern 
of impulse expression reflects poor regu- 
latory capacities and was expected to be 
related to negative self-representations. 

(5) There will be an inverse relation- 
ship between the amount of disguised- 
indirect drive content and level of self- 
esteem. Protocols where drives appear 
only in very diluted, disguised, and in- 
direct ways reflect the rigid defensive 
operations of a fragile, weak ego. It was 
expected that manifestations of such high 
levels of control would be associated with 
negative self-representations. 


Method 
Subjects 


Ss were 91 advanced undergraduate 
university students (males, N = 47; fe- 
males, N = 44). Ss had a mean age of 21.0 
years and had completed an average of 
328 years of college study. There were 
no sex differences for age and educational 
status. 


Procedure 


Ss were group-tested during a single 
session. TAT cards 1, 2, 4, and 13MF 
were projected into an overhead screen 
(under semi-lighted conditions) using 
standard instructions (Murray, 1943). 
Stories were written by S. Typewritten 
transcripts (containing only a code num- 
ber) were scored later by E. Following 
the TAT stories, the TSCS was adminis- 
tered following standard instructions 
(Fitts, 1965). 

Scoring 


, Pine's (1960) TAT scoring manual per- 
mits measurement of three dimensions of 
thematic drive expression: (1) total drive 
content. This score represents the total 
number of reasonably direct derivatives 
of sexual and aggressive drives which ap- 
pear in ideational form in the TAT 
stories. This score was used in statistical 
work with Hypothesis 1. (2) degree of 
drive integration. Each drive-related state- 
ment was classified into one of three cate- 
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gories reflecting the extent to which drive 
material was expressed in task-appropri- 
ate ways: (a) thematic ratings (includes 
those expressions of drive in keeping with 
the development of the major theme or 
character portrayal), (b) incidental ratings 
(analogies or additions intended tangen- 
tially to enrich the story but deemed ex- 
pendable.), (c) monappropriate ratings 
(verbal slips, side comments and misper- 
ceptions involving drive derivatives). 
Weighting the drive integration ratings 
(three times thematic plus two times inci- 
dental plus nonappropriate divided by 
total number of ratings, and multiplied 
by a constant K = 100) yielded a score 
for each S representing a trend toward 
well-integrated drive content on the one 
extreme (high scores) and poorly integrat- 
ed drive content on the other (low 
scores). This weighted score was used in 
statistical work with Hypothesis 2. (3) 
Level of drive directness and degree of 
social appropriateness. Each drive unit 
was also classified in one of the three fol- 
lowing categories: (a) direct-unsocialized 
(expressions of primitive, value-violating 
impulses including mention of murder, 
rape, incest, etc.), (b) direct-socialized 
(relatively direct, socially-appropriate ex- 
pressions of drives including mention of 
Kissing, verbal fighting, intercourse be- 
tween marital partners, etc.), (c) dis- 
guised-indirect (highly-constricted dilut- 
ed, indirect expressions of drive including 
mention of policemen, boyfriend, saloon, 
etc.). Since each of these sub-scores are 
not independent of the total drive con- 
tent score, it was necessary to convert the 
three sub-scores to proportions. These 
values were then used in statistical work 
with Hypotheses 3, 4, and 5. 

Scoring of the TSCS is facilitated by 
the inclusion of carbons which transfer 
S's responses to a back scoring sheet. The 
“Total P” score, which is the single best 
indicator of self-esteem on the Scale, was 
used for hypothesis testing. 


| 
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Reliability. Inter-rater reliability on 4 .. 


random sample of protocols (N = 30) iE 
established by two independent raters fol- 
lowing an extensive period of training m 
practice. Table 1 lists the high levels © 

agreement that were attained. 
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Table 1 


Inter-Rater Agreement for Total Drive Content, 
Drive Level, and Drive Integration Ratings (V = 30) 


Percent 


Drive Ratings Agreed 


Total Drive Content 84.4% 
Direct-Unsocialized 92.3% 
Direct-Socialized 92.3% 
Disguised-Indirect 97.0% 
Totals for Levels 95.5% 
Thematic ^. 96.876 
Incidental 85.595 

66.6% 


Nonappropriate 


p Total for Integration 


? Number of units where there was agreement on drive present initially. 


^ Based on the degree to which rater 2 agreed with rater 1. 
* Of the 289 agreements there were 14 unrated stories, i.e., both raters agreed that 14 
stories had no ratable drive content. 


Table 2 


Among Thematic Drive Expression/Regulation Dimensions 
and Level of Self-Esteem 


Correlations 


Variables 


. Total drive content and level of self-esteem 01 
2. Degree of drive integration and level ái 
of self-esteem ` 
3. Amount of direct-socialized drive and ind 

level of self-esteem 
4. Amount of direct-unsocialized drive and vi 


level of self-esteem 


5. Amount of disguised-indirect drive and 
level of self-esteem 


re calculated by dichotomizing the variables at the 


a ; 1 e 
Tetrachoric correlations (rj) W Edwards, 1967, pp. 131-132. 


median according to procedures outlined by 


o 
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Results 
Sample Characteristics 


There were several independent indica- 
tions that the present sample of college 
students represented a relatively adaptive, 
well-adjusted group. First, the mean drive 
integration score (281.89) was relatively 
high indicating that, as a group, Ss were 
able to integrate impulses in ways that 
were appropriate both stimuluswise and 
situationwise. Secondly, the mean drive 
socialization scores reflected a tendency 
for Ss to express drive primarily in direct- 
socialized ways (38.02), with a slightly 
smaller proportion of disguised-indirect 
drive expressions (36.00), and an even 
smaller proportion of direct-unsocialized 
drive expressions (24.02). It should be 
pointed out that, although mean scores 
indicated that as a group Ss were relative- 
ly adaptive, there were marked differ- 
ences in the individual pattern of themat- 
ic drive expression/regulation reflecting a 
broad range of ego functioning and adapt- 
iveness among individuals. 


Total Drive Content 


As Table 2 indicates, there was a sig- 
nificant, positive correlation between 
total thematic drive content and level of 
self-esteem. Although the correlation (rt 
= 39, p < .01) accounts for only about 
16 percent of the inter-variable variance, 
it does point to a significant trend toward 
Ss with positive self-representations to be 
more drive expressive in the thematic test 
situation and vice-versa. 


Drive Integration 


Table 2 reveals a significant positive 
correlation between degree of drive inte- 
gration and level of self-esteem. (= 32, 
P < .01). These results indicate that posi- 
tive self-representations contribute not 
only to higher levels of drive expression 
but also to more adequate ego control 
operations as reflected in the more ade- 
quately integrated use of drive in the pro- 
jective test situation. Low self-esteem Ss, 
in contrast, revealed a greater tendency to 
express drives in ways indicative of in- 
adequate controls (i.e., more nonappro- 
priate expressions). 
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Drive Directness/Social Appropriateness: 


(Table 2) Level of self-esteem was 
found to be positively related to amount 
of direct-socialized drive content (r = 
.19, p € .05) and inversely related to the 
amount of direct-unsocialized drive con- 
tent (rr = -.29, p < .01). The data pro- 
vided considerable support to the assump- 
tions that Ss with positive self-representa- 
tions would express drives in their the- 
matic productions reflecting an adequate 
level of directness combined with an ap- 


propriate degree of socialization. As indi- ; 


cated, there was a trend (significant al- 
though modest in size) for positive self- 
esteem Ss to project higher levels of 
direct-socialized drive derivatives and low- 
er levels of direct-unsocialized drive ex- 
pressions and vice-versa. 

No relationship was found between 
the amount of disguised-indirect drive 
content and level of self-esteem. 


Discussion 


The present results lend considerable 
support to Schafer’s (1958, 1968) 
position concerning the relationships be- 
tween self-representations and the ego's 
adaptive and regulatory functions. 

Positive self-esteem was found to be 
related to higher amounts of thematic 
drive content, higher levels of drive inte- 
gration, higher proportions of socialized 
drive content, and lower proportions of 
unsocialized drive material. In contrast, 
low self-esteem individuals projected less 
total drive content, revealed lower levels 
of drive integration, had lower propor- 
tions of socialized drive content, and 
higher proportions of unsocialized drive 
material. It is apparent from the modest 
size correlations, that additional person- 
ality and situational variables are con- 
tributing to the variance in the presently- 
studied dimensions and should be investi- 
gated in subsequent studies. However, the 
present results clearly point to a function- 
al relationship between the phenomeno- 
logical self-representations and the more 
dynamic ego control operations. T 

Until recent years numerous TA 
studies concentrated primarily on content 
analysis of the thematic productions. In 
typical content studies the intensity O 
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various covert drives and needs were 
assessed by the frequency with which 
they appeared in the fantasy product. 
More recently various TAT researchers 
(Holt, 1958; Schafer, 1958) have pointed 
out the wealth of information about per- 
sonality functioning which can be ob- 
tained from a study of the formal aspects 
of TAT performance, i.e., how the person 
approaches and responds to the test task. 
The Pine scoring system used in the pres- 
ent study allows both for a content analy- 
sis (type and frequency of drive expres- 
sion) and also provides several indices 
which reflect individual response styles 
and defense operations which, although 
not unequivocally accepted, reflect every- 
day behavioral patterns. With these ad- 
ditional features, the Pine system may 
help to clarify the confusing and contra- 
dictory results that have been reported on 
the relationship between fantasy behavior 
and overt behavior. 

Finally, this study has served to bridge 
the distance between paper and pencil 
measures which purportedly measure 
more overt characteristics of the individ- 
ual and projective measures designed to 
tap more covert, hidden responses. In this 
sense this study clearly shows that there 
is a relationship between behavior on the 
, TAT and behavior as expressed on a non- 
projective task (the Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale). 
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Activity and Affect in Early Memories of Adolescent Boys 


MAE MASKIT LORD 
New York University ' 


Summary: The reporting of early memories is seen as a valuable projective technique, 
particularly because it is relatively “culture-free.” Sets of early memories individually Te- 
ported by 32 adolescent boys were coded on the dimensions of activity vs. passivity and 
positive vs. negative affect. Variation in these early memory dimensions, hypothesized to be 
associated with variation in measures of current self-representation and coping effectiveness, 
was found to be significantly related to active stance in figure drawings, self-description as 
an initiator, and Witkin’s measures of differentiation of body-concept and sense of separate 
identity. These findings provide support for the validity of early memories as a projective 


technique. 


Memories of early childhood reported 
on demand have long been considered to 
"tell something" about the S. Freud 
(1899) noted.that of the memories of- 
fered by volunteers to V. and C. Henri’s 
published request (1895), some were of 
seemingly trivial events seen with unusual 
visual clarity. He noted the similarity of 
this type of memory to some of his pa- 
tients’ (1899) as well as his own (1901) 
vividly pictorial recollections of events 
Which could not have been considered 
very important or dramatic at the sup- 
posed time of experience. Thus evolved 
the notion of the “screen memory" 
which disguised and deceived through the 
familiar mechanisms of condensation and 
displacement and allowed inference about 
the "real" wishes and experiences only 
through a distorting filter. 

A different viewpoint was held by 
Adler, who saw in early memories not a 
manifest content to be interpreted for its 
latent significance, but a dramatic meta- 
phoric representation of an individual's 
current life style: “The individual States, 
‘Even in childhood, I found the world 
like this.’ [Adler, 1931, p. 72) .” Mayman 
(1968) pointed out that although Adler is 
credited with this discovery, it was actu- 
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ally Freud who first suggested that an 
early memory may have a guiding pur- 
pose when he compared an individual’s 
early memories with a nation’s currently 
recorded early history “compiled later 
and for tendentious reasons” in his study 
of Leonardo da Vinci (1910). 1 

This controversy, with its studies 
undertaken to prove one or another view- 
point (Ansbacher, 1947; Dudycha & 
Dudycha, 1933, 1941; Waldfogel, 1948) 
seems curiously dated. With the evolution 
of ego-psychology, manifest content re- 
gained its importance. The “screen ' dis- 
torts and conceals, but it also guides, 
warns, influences, and inspires (Kris, 
1956; Lieberman, 1957; Mayman & Faris, 
1960). Thus, if interpreted both from the 
viewpoint of concealed unconscious 
dynamics (for example, Greenacre, 1949; 
Saul, Snyder, & Sheppard, 1956) and 
from the viewpoint of current defensive 
and coping means and style (for example, 
Kris, 1956; Mayman, 1968; Mosak, 
1958), reported early memories should 
serve as a valuable instrument for person- 
ality assessment. The “early memories are 
expressions of important fantasies around 
which a person's character-structure is 
organized; ... are selected (unconscious- 
ly) by a person to conform with and bi 
firm ingrained images of himself and 
others ... [Mayman, 1968, p. 304]- 
When one considers the range of report 
open to S and the range of categorization 
and inference open to £, it becomes clear 
that we are here dealing with a potenti 
projective technique. 

As a projective technique the collec- 
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_ tion of early memories appears to have 
+ certain advantages. It does not appear to 
= xS like a “test”; it does not raise the issue 
of differential familiarity with pictures, as 
do the Rorschach and the TAT; it does 
not seem to depend as much upon verbal 
‘ability as do sentence completion and 
thematic methods; it does not raise the 
issue of differential experience with pen- 
cil and paper, as do the drawing methods. 
In short, the projective use of early mem- 
ories may provide a relatively “culture- 
free” technique for different cultural 
groups, particularly for populations con- 
sidered “disadvantaged.” 

Systematic use of early memories as a 
projective technique has been limited. 
Successful positive validation attempts 
have used as criterion variables Maslow's 
Security-Insecurity Scale (Ansbacher, 

_ 1947; Purcell, 1952), ratings of diagnostic 
status (Levy, 1965), and a checklist based 
on the usual psychological test battery 

f(Lieberman, 1957). Teachers’ ratings of 
the traits of pursuing a task and relating 

"* to authority were predicted significantly 
better with the addition of early memo- 
ties coded for variants of these traits to 
TAT data than from the TAT alone 
(Kadis, Greene, & Freedman, 1952). Cod- 
ing of early memories has ranged from Ss’ 

—Seltreport of relevant affect (Purcell, 

4... 1952) to Mayman’s encompassing clinical 

` outline (1968). The primitive status of re- 

"search on early memories may perhaps be 

judged by the fact that no specific coding 

System has been found in the literature 

. more than once. The impression remains 

one of enthusiastic clinical testimonial 
and abortive validation attempts. 
Isolation of patterns and dimensions 

Within sets of early memories is necessary 

if one is to transmit interpretive skills. 

The present study explores two dimen- 

sions: activity vs. passivity, and positive 

Vs. negative affect. Activity, as opposed 

to passivity, is conceptualized in this 

- study as a directing and initiating mode 

of approach towards others as well as 

Owards one’s own need satisfaction. Up- 

On inspection, early memories appear to 

be rather easily differentiated by the 
mode of approach of the self: some por- 
tray the self as an active initiator either 
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interpersonally or with regard to drive 
satisfaction; others portray the self as a 
reactor to others or circumstances, or di- 
rected by impulse rather than controlling 
gratification. " 


The most widely discussed early mem- 
ories in the psychoanalytic literature 
stand out by virtue of this very differenti- 
ation. Freud (1910) noted of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s famous “memory”: "It is 
strange that this phantasy is so complete- 
ly passive in character [p. 86] ." How dif- 
ferent from Goethe's only reported child- 
hood memory of vigorously throwing 
dishes out of the window (Freud, 1917). 
Could it be more than a superficial coinci- 
dence that these men represent such dif- 
ferent degrees of directedness in life 
style? Freud's own reported early memo- 
ries (1899; 1901), which present such 
close alternations between passivity and 
activity, remind one of the virtual neces- 
sity for these alternations in the practice 
of the psychoanalytic method. 

The projective hypothesis applied to 
presented sets of early memories leads to 
the expectation that a predominance of 
active rather than passive memories will 
be associated with self-representation i 
an initiator rather than as a reactor. Ad: 
ditionally, an active attitude, as measured 
in a variety of ways, has been found re- 
lated to measures of analytic or field- 
independent cognitive and perceptual 
style, which in turn have been found to 
be highly related both to differentiation 
of body concept and sense of separate 
identity (Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, Good- 
enough, & Karp, 1962). Since it is here 
suggested that the self as presented in 
early memories represents a projection o 
current possibilities of self-expression, 


then activity of approach in the early 
memories is expected to be related both 
concept and 


to differentiation of body ept 
sense of separate identity. Also, it is ex- 
pected that, at least for males in this cul- 
ture, an active approach in early memo- 
ries will be associated with a sense of 
competence and effectiveness in coping 
with present and anticipated problems. 

It is possible, however, that activity of 
approach may be a source of conflict in 
some people. Numerous investigators 
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have found that a trend inferred from a 
projective technique cannot be consider- 
ed independently in relation to a behav- 
ioral or self-report trend without the in- 
clusion of other potentially conflictful 
variables within the person. An attempt is 
made to do this in the present study by 
examining the affect associated with each 
- early memory. Thus, the expectations of 
relationship described above will also be 
tested including affect predominance in 
addition to activity predominance, The 
direction of relationship expected is that 
those Ss with predominantly active as 
well as predominantly positive early 
memories will be most likely to present 
themselves as initiators rather than reac- 
tors, effectively coping with problem situ- 
ations, and most likely to be differenti- 
ated in self-concept and with a highly de- 
veloped sense of separate identity. Those 
_ With predominantly passive as well as neg- 
ative memories are expected to be most 
different in the above respects from those 
with predominantly active and positive 
memories. 


did Method 

"Subjects 

‘The sample consisted of 32 ninth- 
grade boys of intact families randomly 
chosen from a large suburban high school, 
the only public high school in a commu. 
nity described as widely varying in socio- 
economic status and rapidly expanding its 
black community (43 percent in 1965), 
while suffering the throes of. desegrega- 
tion, white backlash and low school 
morale (Dodson, 1965). Judged from 
physical appearances, 17 boys were 
white; 15 were black. The mean age was 
14 years 8 months; the range was 13-6 to 
16-6 years. The average IQ (Lorge- 
Thorndike group administration within 
the two years previous to the study) was 
92.96, with a standard deviation of 12.97 
and a range from 60-112. Rough estimate 
of social class based on father's Occupa- 
tion as reported in the school records, 
was thus: 5 boys came from clearly 
middle-class families (teacher, engineer, 
plant manager, etc.), while 27 boys came 
from working class families, 8 of whose 
fathers might be considered skilled work- 
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ers (machinist, auto mechani etc.) or 
semi-professional (policeman, postal car- 
rier) and 19 might be considered unskill 
ed or semi-skilled workers (yardman, con 
struction, paper hanger, etc.). Detailed 
coding of social class for the purpose o! 
analysis followed Reiss (1962). : 


Instruments and Procedure 


first asked to recall their three earlies 
memories, then their two earliest memo: 
ries related to their mother and two earlig 
est memories related to their fathers, In 
structions to Ss, including inquiry for 
each memory, followed the procedure 
used by Mayman (personal communica; 
tion). Es were instructed to 'encouragi 
memories of specific scenes rather than 0 
generalized series of events in order t 
maximize the presently relevant, projec 
tive quality of the technique. Next, each 
S was individually administered the Path- 
ways Sense of Effectiveness questionnaire 
and the following “spy” question: 

Let’s pretend you wanted to disappear from the 
scene for a while, but you had to get someone 
to take your place so that no one would know 
you were gone. You have to teach him, like with 
a spy, how to act like you so that no one woul 
know the difference. How would you tell him 
to act? Around home? With your friends? At 
school? At work? 

A series of questions regarding vocational 
goals and plans were asked next. Follow- 
ing this, seven cards of the TAT (cards 1, 
5, 6BM 7BM, 12M, 13B and 17BM) were 
administered in accordance with standar 
instructions, and, lastly, each S was asked 
to draw a person. : 


Coding of Instruments 

Early memories. Each early memory 
was coded active or passive and positive 
or negative. A memory was coded active 
if S initiated the recalled event, or, in 44. 
situation already defined by another, 
initiated a resolution. A memory Was 
coded passive if the situation had pd P 
initiated by other persons or extern 
circumstances and S merely responded, 


d. 
2 Pathways Project, Harvard Graduate Schoo 
of Education, R. A. Rosenthal, Director. - 
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reacted, remained where he was, allowing 
others or circumstances to determine his 
fate. A memory was coded positive either 
if a positive affect was recalled in the in- 
quiry or the event might be generally con- 
sidered a happy one. The memory was 
- coded negative either if a negative affect 
was recalled in the inquiry or if the event 
. would be generally considered to give rise 
to negative affect. Where neither dimen- 
sion could be coded clearly, a category of 
questionable was permitted. Eight memo- 
ries to which both coders gave a question- 
able rating in a given dimension were not 
included in the count for that dimension. 
The author and one advanced graduate 
student coded all memories, achieving 83 
percent agreement (169 agreements and 
34 disagreements of a total of 203 memo- 
ries) on the activity dimension, and 89 
percent agreement (180 agreements and 
23. disagreements) on the affect dimen- 
sion. Following this, each S was placed 
into one of the following four categories: 
Active-Positive, Active-Negative, Passive- 
Positive, or Passive-Negative, based on a 
simple majority of memories coded in 
each dimension. Two $s could not be 
categorized because one recalled an equal 
number of active and passive memories, 
and the other recalled an equal number of 
positive and negative memories. Thus, 30 
Ss were used for the analysis. Table 1 pre- 
sents the numbers of Ss falling within 
each category. 


Table 1 
Subjects in Early Memory Categories 


Activity 
Predominance 


Affect 


Predominance Total 


Positive. 6 6 
Negative 7 11 
Total A 13 17 


The resulting categories (Active- 
Positive, Active-Negative, Passive-Positive, 
and Passive-Negative) may be illustrate 
by the following memories of eight differ- 
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ent boys, each youngster exemplifying 
the category named: 

“> 
Active-Positive 

1. “Having a rocking chair, I was rock- 
ing it all the way back. It was a toy like a 
spaceship. (What stands out most clear- 
ly?) The spaceship had a white board and 
red knobs on it, it made noise. (What did 
you feel?) Happy all the time.” — 

2. “When I helped wash my father’s 
car one time. He said, ‘Wash the hubcaps 
good.’ I spilled the water all over my 
clothes and had to go up and change. 
(What did you feel?) I was happy and 
laughing. (What did your father feel?) He 
was laughing.” 


Active-Negative 

1. “I remember when my father came 
home from work one evening and Tran to 
meet him and he had a pencil in his jacket 
pocket, you know, and the pencil struck 
me when I hugged him. (What ha pened 
then?) I cried. (What did you feel?) I just 
felt like a needle stuck me.” — 

2, “When I got cut. I fell down the 
stairs and got stitches. I was running to 
the store and slipped on a banana peel or 
something and cut my hand (What stands 
out most clearly?) When I fell, because I 
felt the pain. (What did you feel?) Noth- 
ing but pain." 


Passive-Positive 

1, “We used to live in a big house, à 
real big house. I remember that we used 
to have a maid. She used to be very nice, 
you know. She liked me more than my 
brothers. (What stands out most clearly?) 
She gave me the food before everybody. 
(What did you feel?) It was nice. 

2. "When I was about two or three, 
there used to be à little playground with 
swings and seesaws and stuff. I remember 
when | used to go to nursery school. 
remember playing out in the yard, play- 
ing doctor and stuff. There were about 
three boys and girls, I lay on the table, 
under the shelter outside; a kid would 
take a block out and he said, Look yoa 
I took out of you.’ (What did you feel?) 


It was fun." 


r e i 
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Passive-Negative 


1. “We moved to the apartment house 
on Tenth Avenue. Moving company and 
everything. I was amazed at the big 
trucks. (What stands out most clearly?) 
When the two guys picked up the refrig- 
erator and carried it down their back. 
(What did you feel?) I felt scared because 
I didn't have any friends in the other 
building. Moving into a strange place and 
I didn't know what was Boing to hap- 
pen.” 


2. “I got cut with a saw. (How did 
that happen?) I was down South and I 
had my hand on the wood. My cousin 
was cutting the wood. My grandmother 
bandaged it up. (What did you feel?) Not 
too good.” 


Pathways sense of effectiveness ques- 
tionnaire, This consists of posed problems 
in the areas of school, work, peer rela- 
tions, parents, sports, objects and affect, 
the answers to which are coded on a three 
point scale according to the level of active 
coping and sense of effective control and 
responsibility for situational outcomes. A 
high score indicates a sense of effective- 
ness, Competence, internal control and re- 
sponsibility for events, a desire to reach a 
higher resolution of the given problem 
and an active attempt to do so. A low 
score indicates that S feels that external 
events are entirely responsible for what 
happens, that he has no power to cope or 
to change things for the better. Inter- 
scorer reliability, based on a sample of 
ten protocols, was .90, 


_ Clarity of vocational goals. Four ques- 
tions were asked S about his vocational 
plans: 1) What he wants to do for a living 
when he grows up, 2) What exactly are 
the vocational behaviors involved, 3) 
What must be done in the way of training 
before he can reach this goal, and 4) What 
are his chances of reaching this goal, 
Questions 2, 3 and 4 were rated on a 
three-point scale and added to obtain a 
total estimate of clarity of vocational 
goal. Interscorer reliability based on a 
sample of ten protocols was .88. 


Initiating or reacting response to 
"spy" question. Responses to the ques- 
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tion described earlier as the “spy” 
tion were placed into either one of ty 
categories: Initiator vs. Reactor. 
judgment depended upon whether th 
"double" of the respondent was insti 
ted principally to initiate activities 
which activities to initiate, or to react { 
others and told the manner of reactin 
Thematic Apperception Test protocol 
which had been recorded verbatim to im 
clude all incidental remarks and com- 
ments, were scored for task attitude ag 
cording to criteria developed by Witkin 

al, (1962) as a measure of Sense of sepa 
rate identity. Four categories were 
as the basis for judgment: 1) extent 0 
reliance on E for task definition, 2) ti 
boy’s attitude towards his competence, 
quality of the boy’s feelings during th 
test session, and 4) “evidence of an I 
i.e., presence of comments which gave 
impression of a storyteller behind th 
scenes, developing and organizing his 
ideas. In short, it is S’s attitude or sense 
of himself in the task which is judged, - 
rather than the content of the stories, ” 
Interscorer reliability was .91. i 


[ 
Figure drawings were used both as a 

Measure of directed activity in current - 
self-representation and as a measure of ^ 
differentiation of body concept. For the | 
former purpose, a clinical coding guide 
for a five-point rating scale was devised as 
follows: Active features include figure e 3 
gaged in a specific action or stance as if 
ready to act, drawing structured as if a 
tion could take place. If the action has a 
passive aim, e.g., calling to someone to 
approach, this would call for a less acti 
Score than if it has an active aim. Passiv 
features include lack of attempt at sug- — 
gesting movement or action or stance in | 
the figure, and figure posed in a way as if 
to react to others or environment, e8 — 
warding off an attack or waiting for an — 
embrace. Interscorer reliability for this 
code was .82. As a measure of differenti- - 
ation of body concept, the drawings were 
also scored according to the criteria out- 
lined in detail by Witkin et al. (1962). 
Briefly, judgments are made as to the 
form level, whether primitive or sophisti- 
cated, the extent of identity, role and sex 
differentiation, and the level of detailin 
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Table 2 


Summary of Kruskal-Wallis Analysis of Variance by Ranks 
for Early Memory Categorization, Activity and Affect, and 
Measures of Current Self-Concept and Sense of Coping Effectiveness 


Early Figure Differen- 
Memories Drawing tiation of 
Activity 
Four-Fold 

Categori- p<.01 corrected 
zation H=11.10 
df=3 p<.02 
Activity H=2.97 
df= 1 p<.0l corrected 
H=3.10 

p<.10 

Affect H=8.14 
df=1 p<.0l corrected 
H=8.49 

p<.0l 


Reliability correlations reported b 
Witkin et al. ranged from .83 $ .92. 


Results 


Seven memories had been requested of 
each boy; 19 of the 32 boys were able to 
recall seven memories, while seven boys 
Sa only six memories; four boys, 
ive memories; and one boy each reported 
only four or three early memories. The 
median age of the earliest recollection 
was three and a half years. 

. To test the hypothesis of differences 
in aspects of self-concept and sense 0! 
coping effectiveness in boys differing in 
activity and affect of early memories, the 
Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of vari- 
ance by ranks was used in all cases of 
ordinal data (Siegal, 1956). (Ideally, à 
two-way analysis of variance, to test the 
effects of the activity and affect dimen- 
Sions separately as well as their interac- 
tion, might have been the method of 
choice; however, the small and highly un- 


Sense of Clarity of 
Effective- | Vocational 
Goal 


corrected ns 
H= 12.46 


p<.0l 


H=6.60 
corrected 
H=740 
p<0l 


ns 


ns 


equal numbers in each of the four cells 
[see Table 1] precluded the necessary as- 


sumption of homogeneous variance.) 
Each of the two early memory dimen: 
sions and the four-fold classification re- 
sulting from their combination were ana- 
lyzed in relation to the criterion meas- 
ures. The principal findings for five of the 
six measures hypothesized to be associ- 
ated with the early memory dimensions 
are summarized in Table 2. 

One measure, the code of Initiator vs. 
Reactor on the ^ y" question, in the 
form of nominal data, could not be sub- 
jected to the same statistical treatment. 
Table 3, showing the obtained frequen- 
cies of initiators and reactors in each 
early memory category, while not amen- 
able to statistical treatment because of 
the small frequencies, is nevertheless high- 
ly suggestive. If each early memory di- 
mension is tested separately in relation to 
the initiator vs. reactor code, this results 
in a X? value of 2.06 (p < .20)for activ- 
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Table 3 


Relationship Between "Spy" Question Responses and 
Early Memory Categorization 


Active- 
Negative 


Active- 
Positive 


Initiator 
Reactor 
Total 


Table 4 


Comparison of the 
Active-Positive Group 
and the 
Passive-Negative Group 
on Responses to the "Spy" Question 


Initiators 

Reactors 

Total 17 
P<.025 

ity, and a X^ value of 454 (= ns) for 
affect. Since it was expected that the 


Active-Positive 
from the Passive-Negative group, these 


Passive- 
Negative 


Passive- 


Positive pen 


ories (H = 4.08, p < .05). It was not pos- 
sible to test the relationship of the early 
memory categorization to racial classifica- 
tion because of small V and nominal data. 
When each dimension was tested separate- 
ly by means of X?, no relationship was 
found between the activity dimension 
and racial classification. There was a non- 
significant trend for a predominance of. 
positive early memories to be associated 
with being white (X? = 2.46, p < .20). It 
Seems suggestive, although not statistical- 
ly significant that of the six boys classi- 
fied as Active-Positive, five were white; of 
the seven boys classified as Active- 
Negative, five were black. 


Discussion 


Support for the validity of early mem- 
Ories used as a projective technique with 
adolescent boys is provided by this study. 
Specifically, the choice of early reported 
memories, whether or not actually repre- 
sentative of or even occurring in 5's child- 
hood, is seen as an approach to his cur- 
rent self-representation. Activity and af- 
fect, the two early memory dimensions 
studied, were found to be significantly re- 
lated to several different aspects of cur- 
Tent self-concept. Hypotheses relating 
activity and affect in early memories to 
the two measures of self-concept devel- 
oped by Witkin et al. (1962), (differenti- 
ation of body-concept and sense of sepa 
tate identity) were fully upheld. When 
each early memory dimension was consid- 
ered separately, predominance of active 
Memories was found to be significantly 
related to sense of separate identity an 
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showed a non-significant trend (p < .10) 
to be related to differentiation of body 
concept. Although no hypotheses were 
made regarding the affective component of 
early memories considered by itself (af- 
fect was coded as an attempt to include 
the “meaning” of activity or passivity to 
S), predominance of positive rather than 
negative affect was found to be related 
significantly both to differentiation of 
body-concept and to sense of separate 
identity. The hypothesis of consistency in 
active attitude both in early memories 
and in current self-representation (as 
shown in the figure drawing activity code 
and in the initiator-reactor code on the 
“Spy” question) was significantly upheld 
in the figure drawing measure and showed 
a trend in the expected direction in the 
“Spy” question measure, where signifi- 
cance could not be tested statistically. 
Again, affect, activity, and their combi- 
nations in the early memory protocols 
successfully predicted an active attitude 
in the figure drawings and appeared to 
differentiate the initiators from the reac- 
tors on the “Spy” question. 


The trends towards racial differences, 
while not statistically significant, may in 
fact be real since they parallel historical 
differences. Over 70 years ago, a study of 
carly memories led to the finding that 
black men recalled the past more un- 
happily than white men (Colegrove, 
1899), In the past, an active rather than 
Passive approach in black males could 
have led only to punishment and unhap- 
Pn. If it should be determined through 
dle research that active self-represen- 
ations in black males are indeed associ- 
Am With negative affect, this would cer- 
^inly have far-reaching implications in 
i intervention plans with this popula- 
ki That is, black boys might demon- 
ioe activity in their self-representations 
i Urther statistical analysis showed no 
neal differences in the various self- 
REP measures) yet suffer from con- 
"m tant anxiety which would prevent 

expression of this activity. 
mmy to expectation, there were 

` fferi y memory differences among boys 
PPR Aa in questionnaire responses re- 
Ing sense of effectiveness or clarity of 
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occupational goal. We are faced with a 
familiar questions to users (and critics) of 
projective techniques: what predictive 
translations outside of internal experience 
can be made? The failure to find relation- 
ships between one or two isolated dimen- 
sion of a projective protocol and a ques- 
tionnaire variable is not uncommon, and 
should not necessarily detract from the 
kind of clinical use of a projective instru- 
ment where all relevant factors may be 
considered for each individual. 


The consistent finding that the affec- 
tive tone of the early memories predicted 
active self-representation as well or better 
than the activity dimension of the early 
memories was unexpected. Possibly this . 
finding is specific to the age and sex of 
the sample. The major developmental 
task for adolescent boys is the integration 
of a masculine identity. In this culture 
separateness of sense of identity, differen- 
tiation of body-concept, and self-repre- 
sentation as an initiator are all associated 
with being masculine. Perhaps, then, a 
sense of satisfactory resolution of earlier 
developmental tasks (regardless of the 
content of the specific incidents recalled), 
as reflected in principally positively toned 
early memories, is related to a tendency 
to resolve current developmental tasks in 
the culturally normative pattern. 

It might also be, however, as Josselyn 
(1969) argued, that activity rather than 
passivity is the more natural state of 
adaptiveness for all people, regardless of 
age or sex. Certainly the conceptualiza- 
tion of a dimension of activity is both 
complex and controversial. The term 
“activity” has been used variously in the 
sense of a directing attitude (Witkin et al., 
1962), in the sense of competence, mast- 
ery, effectiveness (Josselyn, 1969; Hart, 
1955; Hendrick, 1943; White, 1959), in 
the sense of delay, control and directed 
discharge of drive tension (Rapaport, 
1953) and as one mode of instinctual ex- 
pression (Freud, 1915). Further, “activ- 
ity” has meant a subjective experience, a 
factor in object relations and a signal of 
establishment of a stable internal world 
of self and object representations 
(Schafer, 1968). Continued study of the 
co-variation of affect with these different 
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aspects of activity, varying both the 
nature of the task and the sex and age of 
subjects, might help clarify the function 
and adaptiveness of individual patterns of 
activity and passivity within each person. 
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The Adjective Check List Applied to Older Institutionalized Men 
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Summary: 


The assessment of the personality of the institutionalized aged presents many 


difficulties, since not all are capable of responding to the usual inventories. The Adjective 
Check List (ACL) has been considered a simple, flexible technique overcoming these diffi- 
culties. Seventy older men were evaluated on the ACL through self-reports and reports of 
their supervisors. Residents with disciplinary problems were described on a number of 
dimensions including aggression and need for change. Intelligence-personality relationships 
were found that were consistent with those found in children. The method appears capable 
of eliciting the negative self-perceptions of those who have early institutionalization, 


The assessment of the personality 
characteristics of older institutionalized 
residents presents more than the usual 
difficulties, since not all are capable of 
providing appropriate responses to per- 
sonality inventories. Not all are capable 
of reading and comprehending such forms 
as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI). Testing indicates very 
low vocabulary levels that may be attrib- 
Utable to either poor educational back- 
ground and/or low intellectual function- 
ing. To illustrate the difficulties, in one 
Survey of 171 residents slightly more than 
half (91) were able to respond to the 
MMPI. 

The Adjective Check List (ACL) has 
been considered a simple, flexible tech- 
Nique that overcomes some of these diffi- 
culties, since the technique of checking 
adjectives minimizes the S’s concern with 
the paraphernalia of rating and allows 
him to concentrate maximally on the de- 
Scriptive and evaluative tasks (Gough, 
1960; Gough & Heilbrun, 1965). The 300 
descriptive terms are both meaningful and 
sufficiently complex in scope to cover the 
Tange of behaviors usually observed. If re- 
Search indicates that modification of the 
List is necessary for a particular popula- 
tion, the adjective format makes revision 
a less formidable task. 

It has also been contended that Ss who 
cannot cooperate can be rated on the 
Sue adjectives by observers of the Ss. 
dam (1966) studied the personalities of 
Fe girls by having the mothers describe 
sys daughters on the ACL. She contend- 
ed that the ACL was roughly comparable 
Tom rater to rater given a minimum com- 


mon vocabulary, and that it could be 
used to describe oneself or others with 
approximately equal validity and reliabil- 
ity. 

An opportunity arose to evaluate the 
utility of the ACL in a group of residents 
of a home for older people. The members 
under study had been previously evaluat- 
ed with the MMPI with particular refer- 
ence to the assessment of disciplinary of- 
fense, and it was found that offenders 
consistently scored higher on special 
scales of hostility (Apfeldorf, Hunley, & 
Cooper, in press). It was therefore expect- 
ed that they would also score higher on 
ACL scales measuring aggression. Further- 
more, if the assumption of Scarr (1966) 
and others is correct, that the ACL yields 
approximately equal reliability and valid- 
ity whether described by self or others, 
one would expect to find similar results 
with reports from the domiciliary assist- 
ants responsible for the supervision of the 
residents. ACL correlates of alcoholism 
were also studied, since past research had 
indicated a consistent though low rela- 
tionship between alcoholism and offense. 


It was also possible to evaluate the 
ACL with respect to correlations with in- 
telligence and age. Previous investigators 
had found the ACL to be related to both 
of these factors (Connor, 1962; Scarr, 
1966). Scarr factor analyzed the ACL 
need scales and intelligence test scores of 
6- to 10-year-old twin girls, and conclud- 
ed that one of the major ACL factors is 
related to performance on intelligence 
tests. One would expect similar correla- 
tion of ACL scales with intelligence and 
educational achievement if these relation- 
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ships hold for older populations. 

Age appears to be a relevant variable in 
what might at first appear to be a popula- 
tion homogeneous with respect to age. 
Though some veterans enter the institu- 
tion at or near the traditional retirement 
age of 65, and some later than this, others 
enter quite early, in their thirties or 
forties. Though these younger veterans 
are frequently the focus of rehabilitation 
programs since they are considered more 
physically capable than the older resi- 
dents with whom they share living quar- 
ters, some preliminary research (Cooper 
& York, 1969) indicates they are more 
maladjusted in terms of social history and 
MMPI results. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss for the study were 70 long- 
term residents in a home for older veter- 
ans who were sufficiently cooperative to 
take the self-administering form of the 
ACL. The age of first admission ranged 
from 37 to 77, with an average of 58 
years. Years of education varied from 4 
to 22, with an average of 10 years. The 
70 had been screened for a minimum in- 
tellectual level with the Vocabulary sec- 
tion of the Shipley Institute of Living 
Scale, and all whose score indicated a 


vocabulary age of 11 years or less were 
excluded. 


Following the classification procedure 
of the previous study (Apfeldorf & Hun- 
ky, 1970), a resident was placed in the 
offender group if he had an official re- 
cord of one or more disciplinary offenses. 
These offenses primarily involved boister- 
ous, aggressive behavior while intoxi- 
cated, or bringing liquor onto the station. 
Classification as a nonoffender was more 
difficult since those who worked most 
closely with the residents pointed out a 
man may escape official labeling for a 
variety of reasons. For instance, his anti- 
social behavior may result in an accident 
removing him to the hospital. Therefore, 
those Ss who were to be placed in the 
nonoffense group were also rated by the 
Assistant Director, Domiciliary Opera- 
tions, on a three-point scale of (a) never, 
(b) occasionally, (c) frequently, for the 
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following four categories: (a) shows 
symptoms or behavior indicating influ- 
ence of alcohol, (b) brings alcohol onto 
the station grounds, (c) initiates or is ac- 
tively involved in altercations with other 
members, (d) makes unnecessary noise or 
uses abusive language. Any rating indicat- 
ing antisocial action raised a question re- 
garding the placement of the resident in 
the nonoffense group, and he was exclud- 


ed from the study of offense. Apfeldorf’ 


and his colleagues found that this classifi- 
cation procedure resulted in consistent 
differences between offenders and non- 
offenders on MMPI scales of hostility and 
control in three separate domiciliary 
samples (Apfeldorf, Hunley, & Cooper, in 
press), and the procedure was therefore 
used in the present study. 


The total medical records of each resi- 
dent were also examined with reference 
to the diagnosis of alcoholism. These are 
generally more comprehensive than those 
available in private practice, most private 
hospitals, or most homes for the aged. 
Each resident is admitted to the domicili- 
ary only after medical examination at à 
regional office or hospital. Records of all 
past medical examinations for all VA hos- 
pitalizations and for military service are 
available. Medical judgments made in con- 
nection with such official actions as com- 
petency, Social Security, and workmen's 
compensation are also available. In addi- 
tion, yearly medical examination is re- 
quired after admission. Where necessary, 
consultant services such as psychiatry, 
Psychology, and social service have pro- 
vided additional relevant data. Apfeldorf 
and Hunley (1970) found that there were 
consistent correlations between offense 
and alcoholism in the order of .338 and 
-395 in two separate samples. Thus, 
though offense behavior is somewhat re- 
lated to alcoholism, there is no evidence 
that these two variables are equivalent, 
justifying separate study of each. 


Procedure 

The residents generally took the ACL 
in small groups consisting of, at most, 14 
members and their records were scored 
on all 24 scales by a computer service. 
Similarly, the ACLs rated by three domi- 
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ciliary assistants,' civil service employees 
who were responsible for the supervision 
of the residents, were similarly scored. 
The assistants varied in education: one 
finished high school, another completed 
college, and another had two years of col- 
lege. Since statistical analysis had indicat- 
ed that the supervisors' ACL scores on 
the empirical and rational scales correlat- 
ed significantly with that of the other 
supervisors' scores on these scales, the 
ACL score based on the sum of all three 
was used as a measure of the "other" 
score. 

The major statistical technique em- 
ployed in this study was the step wise re- 
gression technique, since it permitted an 
evaluation of the number of independent 
variables that were nonredundantly re- 
lated to the various criteria. Scarr (1966) 
had raised the question as to possible re- 
dundance because of the high number of 
intercorrelations of the ACL scales. Æ 
level for inclusion was set at .500, F level 
for deletion at .300 and the tolerance 
level at .001. Correlations of ACL vari- 
ables with the various dependent variables 
were first obtained. Only variables having 
significant correlations with these depen- 
dent variables were considered for the 
stepwise regression technique. 


Results 

Table 1 presents the significant corre- 
lations of the ACL scales based on both 
the reports of the members themselves, 
and of the supervisors with the offense 
criterion. The classification of 11 resi- 
dents was in doubt since they had been 
rated on the screening form as having 
committed some antisocial action, and 
they were excluded from this analysis. 
Table 1 indicates that there were 10 self- 
and 13 supervisor-reported scales that 
correlated with offense. The Aggression 
scale correlated with offense, whether ob- 
tained through self or supervisor reports. 

However, the correlation coefficient 
between self- and supervisor-reported ag- 
Bression was not significant (.234), sug- 
Besting that these two modes of report 


1 

í We wish to thank the VA Center Domiciliary 

Or providing the ACL ratings, particularly 
arles Branson, Charles Eversole, and Harvey 

Whittington. 
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were not equivalent. Correlations be- 
tween self and supervisors’ scores on the 
remaining 23 scales were also low or 
slight, providing no evidence for the 
equivalence of these two domains of re- 


port. 

Of the 10 significant self-reported 
ACL variables, 5 were admitted into the 
regression equation yielding an r of 1972. 
Only one of the five, Change, had a posi- 
tive correlation with offense; the other 
four, Defensiveness, Personal adjustment, 
Achievement, and Endurance, had nega- 
tive correlations suggesting an inverse re- 
lationship between the traits and offense. 


Of the 13 supervisor-reported variables 
that correlated significantly with offense, 
seven were admitted into the regression 
equation with a resulting 7 of .659. Of 
these, four, Number of unfavorable 
adjectives checked, Self-confidence, 
Autonomy, and Change, had a positive 
relationship, and three, Personal adjust- 
ment, Intraception, and Affiliation, had 
an inverse relationship with offense. 

Eight self- and five supervisor-reported 
ACL variables correlated with alcohol- 
ism.2 The stepwise program admitted 
four of the eight self-reported variables, 
Self-control, Intraception, Nurturance, 
and Aggression, into the equation, result- 
ing in an r of 416, while the same tech- 
nique admitted only two of the five 
supervisor-reported variables, Change and 
Deference, into the equation with an r of 
298. Of these admitted variables, only 
self-reported Aggression and supervisor- 
reported Change had a positive correla- 
tion with alcoholism; all others had nega- 
tive correlations. 

It is of interest that there were nine 
self-reported ACL variables that correlat- 


2 The significant correlates of self- and super- 
visor-reported variables with the category alco- 
holism, number of admissions, vocabulary, edu- 
cation, age, and age of first admission are listed 
in three pages of tables deposited with the 
National Auxiliary Publications Service. Order 
Document No. 01526 from the National Auxili- 
ary Publications Service of the American So- 
ciety for Information Science, c/o CCM Infor- 
mation Sciences, Inc., 909 Third Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. Remit in advance 
$5.00 for photocopies or $2.00 for microfilm 
and make checks’ payable to National Auxiliary 
Publications Service. 
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Table 1 


Significant Correlations of ACL Variables as Reported By 
Supervisors and Self With Offense 


E 

ACL Variable | 
Defensiveness ‘ 
Number of unfavorable adjectives .296* 
Self-confidence .265* 
Self-control -378** -369** 
Personal adjustment -.272* 2389** ^ 
Achievement -.270* 
Endurance ~307* 
Order -294* 
Intraception 4.297* 
Nurturance pr.3769*. 
Affiliation -283* 
Exhibition .434** 257* 
Autonomy .472** 274* 
Aggression 447** 320* 
Change .490** 344** 
Abasement 
Deference i 


Number of independent variables admitted 
into regression equation 
r obtained by stepwise technique 


*p«.05 
**p« 0l 


Note:— Italicized coefficient indicates that corresponding variable was selected by the 
Stepwise program. 


E: with vocabulary. Six of the variables, self-reported ACL variables that correlat- . 
cn nee, Personal adjustment, ed significantly with education, five, Per- 
chievement, Intraception, Exhibition, sonal adjustment, Self-confidence, Domi- 
and Change, were admitted into the re- — nance, Affiliation, and Counseling readi- 
ession equation with a resulting r of ness, were admitted into the regression 
dud Of these Six, two, Exhibition and equation with an r of .474. All of these, 
ü n Ed correlated in the negative direc- except Counseling readiness, correlated in 
ion. ucation had a moderate correla- the positive direction. It is of interest that — 
tion of .531 with vocabulary. Of the 14 no supervisor-reported variable correlated 
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with either of these dependent variables. 

A number of self-reported variables 
correlated with both chronological age 
and age of first admission. The correla- 
tion between these two age indices was 
804. The correlations of self-reported 
variables with age of first admission were 
more numerous and higher than with 
chronological age per se, suggesting that 
for this population it may be a more 
psychologically relevant variable. An r of 
.533 resulted from the inclusion of five of 
ten variables in the regression equation 
with age of first admission. Those with 
later ages of admission checked more 
adjectives, described themselves with 
more favorable adjectives, and with 
adjectives indicating greater self-confi- 
dence, personal adjustment, and intra- 
ception. 


Discussion 


A number of significant ACL differ- 
ences between offenders and nonoffend- 
ers were found in this study. The resident 
who attains a record of offense in the 
domiciliary reports himself as aggressive, 
desiring change, and low in such traits as 
endurance, achievement, and self-control. 
His supervisors, too, report him as having 
the trait of aggression and change, but 
since correlations between self and super- 
visor scores are low, these traits appear to 
be different ones with the same name. 
Both sets of self- and supervisor-reported 
variables appear to be necessary in con- 
structing a personality picture of the of- 
fender which could serve as a basis for 
cross-validation study. 


Though self-descriptions on the ACL 

ggression scale were expected on the 
basis of past research, descriptions on 
other scales such as the Change scale had 
not been expected. Williams (1967), who 
studied college-age problem drinkers, 
. Pointed out that the Change dimension 
has not been emphasized by most stu- 
dents of the drinking problem. Present 
findings suggest that the need for change 
may also be of relevance for older insti- 
tutionalized individuals with drinking 
Problems. 

There are some suggestions that the 
Offender and diagnosed alcoholic are 
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characterized somewhat differently by 
the ACL. Though offenders give reports 
suggesting they are low on such noninter- 
personal traits as achievement and endur- 
ance, the diagnosed alcoholic gives re- 
ports suggesting that he perceives his 
lacks in such interpersonal traits as affilia- 
tion and nurturance. 

The correlations of ACL variables with 
vocabulary and education suggest that the 
personality-intelligence relationships that 
Scarr (1966) found for 6- to 10-year-old 
children also hold for older institutional- 
ized men. An examination of her table 
indicates that many of the scales she 
found significant for children, such as En- 
durance, Order, Self-control, Achieve- 
ment, have similar relationships in older 
men. There are exceptions which might 
justify research on changes in the person- 
ality-intelligence relationship with ad- 
vancing age and/or institutionalization. 
For instance, her table indicates a positive 
correlation between need for change and 
intelligence in children, while results in 
older institutionalized men indicate a 
negative correlation. 

The importance of studying person- 
ality correlates of age and age of first 
admission in older men is highlighted by 
the current findings. Though stereotype 
might suggest older residents are lowest in 
such traits as self-confidence, empirical 
findings yield an opposite trend, and 
caution those working with these younger 
men to be aware of their negative self- 
perceptions. 

One may ask why the supervisors’ 
ACL scores did not correlate with such 
criteria as vocabulary, education, and age 
of first admission as did self-ACLs. Part 
of the answer may lie in the larger number 
of intercorrelations among the 24 super- 
visorreported ACL variables, suggesting 
less differentiated descriptions reflecting 
perhaps the necessary lack of familiarity 
that supervisors in a large institution have 
with their residents. 

In summary, the ACL appears to be of 
value in describing a group of older insti- 
tutionalized men on a number of dimen- 
sions. Residents with disciplinary prob- 
lems can be described not only in terms 
of aggression but on such dimensions as 
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need for change. Intelligence-personality 
relationships have been found that are 
consistent with those found in childhood, 
and the method appears capable of elicit- 
ing some of the negative self-perceptions 
found in those who enter the institution 
at an early age. These findings justify 
further cross-validation work and at- 
tempts to modify the ACL for illiterate 
and other residents who are usually not 
testable. Modification of the ACL, rather 
than total reliance on supervisor reports, 
appears indicated since there is no evi- 
dence that supervisors' report yield equiv- 
alent information. 
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Summary: 


This study explores the self and ideal self-concepts of 43 drug users and 39 


non-drug users via Leary's Interpersonal Checklist. Both groups had ideals characterized as 
high in Love and Dominance. The drug group was higher both in self and ideal description 
on the Rebellious-Distrustful and lower on the Managerial-Autocratic dimension. There was 
also less discrepancy between the self and ideal-self ratings for the drug group. They ideal- 
ized more hostility than did the non-drug group, reflecting perhaps à more cynical outlook 


or one more acceptant of personal anger. 


The Interpersonal Checklist (Leary, 
19577) has been used with various psychi- 
atric and non-psychiatric groups to meas- 
ure the person's consciously-held picture 


of himself (or that conception of himself 


which he is willing to communicate). The 
Checklist (ICL) has also been employed 
as a measure of how the person says he 
would like to be, i.e., his ideal self. 

Leary (1957) found self-concepts to 
vary greatly among different diagnostic 
groups while ideal self-concepts tended to 
be similar among all groups. Most of the 
People Leary studied saw “extroverted 
friendliness” as a personal ideal. They 
gave ideal descriptions characterized as 
Cooperative-Overconventional and 
Responsible-Hypernormal. “The personal 
ideal of most individuals [as measured by 
the interpersonal system] clearly empha- 
sizes a combination of conventionality 
and strength [Leary, 1957, p. 303].” 
.. Guerney and Burton (1963) found the 
ideal of college women to be similar to 
that described by Leary: ideal concepts 
Were characterized by higher Love and 

minance scores than were the self- 
descriptions, 

Cohen, White, and Schoolar (1971), 
fone à population of psychiatric patients, 
ound this commonly-held ideal of active 
Cooperation in the non-drug-using Ss. 

eir "drug-abusing" patients, on the 
other hand, had an ideal of critical sus- 
Piciousness and passive rebellion. Cohen, 
n al. see this ideal distrust and noncon- 
raed as a rejection of traditional val- 


1 : 

Hs research was conducted while the senior 

UU was on a Rehabilitation Services Admin- 
tion grant (No. 11-T-67). 


Hartung, McKenna, and Baxter (1970) 
gave Holtzman inkblots to LSD-users liv- 
ing in the Haight-Ashbury district of San 
Francisco. They found the drug-using 
group to be less defensive and somewhat 
more inclined to become involved in 
things outside of themselves than a non- 
drug-using control group. The present 
study is concerned with the self and ideal 
self-concepts of this same drug-taking 
subculture: people who had taken Lyser- 
gic Acid Diethylamide (LSD) and lived in 
the Haight-Ashbury district in the sum- 
mer of 1967 (a mecca for LSD users). 
The population of this community 
changed considerably at the end of the 
summer, and the feeling of unity which 
bound them together began to dissolve 
(Shick, Smith, & Meyers, 1968). The 
people who made up this ephemeral cul- 
ture were popularly referred to as "hip- 


- pies,” "flower children,” or the “love 


generation.” One of their most widely 
proclaimed values was “love”; they pub- 
licly disdained hostile, aggressive acts 
(such as armed warfare) and advocated 

ace, harmony, and brotherhood. Love, 
then, seemed to constitute somewhat ofa 
cultural stereotype among the Haight- 
Ashbury LSD cult. 

The present investigators hypothesized 
that both drug users and non-drug users 
would have ideal self-concepts higher in 
Love than the self-descriptions. It was 
further hypothesized that the self- 
descriptions of the drug users would be 
characterized by more Love than those of 
the non-users. Following from these first 
two propositions, the drug users would be 
expected to have self and ideal self- 
concepts which are closer (both higher in 
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Love) than those of the non-users. 


Method 


43 Ss (26 males and 17 females) who 
had taken LSD twice or more, were living 
in the Haight-Ashbury, and had been to 
college at least one semester were tested. 

The mean age was 21.9 years, with a 
range of 18 to 38. The median number of 
LSD trips was 10, with a range of 2 to 
200. One-half of the Ss reported the num- 
ber of trips to be between two and ten, 
and only two persons estimated the inci- 
dence of LSD use to be over 100 times. 
The two-acid-trip criterion was used as 
the investigators were originally interes- 
ted in those who had used (rather than 
experimented once with) LSD. It was dis- 
covered, however, that almost no LSD 
users had confined themselves exclusively 
to this chemical. They reported having 
used marijuana and a variety of hallucino- 
gens, stimulants, depressants, and narcot- 
ics. Some 50 drugs were named, the most 
commonly listed being marijuana (all 43 
5s), hashish (23), methadrine (22), opium 
(20), and DMT (18). The use of opium 
ranged from 1 to 50 times, with more 
than half of the users trying it five times 
or less. Seven Ss reported having used 
heroin, the range of usage here being be- 
tween one and four times. The popula- 
tion of this study thus consisted of 
mixed-drug users of varying range and in- 
tensity. 

The Ss were all living in the Haight- 
Ashbury district of San Francisco con 
the Summer of 1967. The boundaries of 
the district were determined by the postal 
zip code for that area (94117). At its 
widest points, it is 15 blocks long and 18 
blocks wide. College experience varied 
from one semester to 6.5 years, with a 
mean of 2.4 years of academic work com- 
pleted. Six Ss specified that they had re- 
ceived Bachelor’s degrees. 

Each of the drug users was matched on 
age, sex, and number of college units with 
a control $ who had never taken LSD, 
any other psychedelic substance or mari- 
juana, and lived in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, but not in the Haight-Ashbury dis- 
trict. It would have been impossible to 
obtain a control group from the Haight- 
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Ashbury district, as all the young people 
in that area who were screened for the 
study had tried at least marijuana, and 
most had tried other drugs. In other 
words, there were practically no 
"straight" people in the younger age cate- 
gories living in the Haight-Ashbury during 
the summer of 1967. Had they been 
available, they would have made a much 
more desirable control group. 


The control group that was collected 
was obtained by first soliciting 5s in sum- 
mer school classes and Peace Corps train- 
ing at San Francisco State College. From 
this small group, a list of names of friends 
and acquaintances was amassed from 
which the control group was chosen. For 
each experimental § there was an individ- 
ual control of the same sex, the same age 
plus or minus one year, and the same 
amount of college experience plus or 
minus one semester, four of the 43 drug 
users could not be matched with a con- 
trol. The number of control Ss was there- 
fore 39 (22 males and 17 females). 


The control Ss were solicited either 
personally (in class) or by telephone. The 
experimental Ss were all solicited in per- 
son. Potential drug Ss were approached 
on the street, in the park, or in communal 
living places. If they agreed and met the 
requirements of the study, they were 
taken to a quiet room in a hoom 20 
minutes drive from the Haight-Ashbury. 
A few were tested in their own homes. 


In order to be tested, the experiment- 
als not only had to fulfill the aforemen- 
tioned specifications, they also had to be 
“down,” i.e., not be on any drug at the 
time. They must not have consumed LSD 
or any similar substance within the previ- 
ous 14 hours. Marijuana use was very 
widespread and more difficult to control. 
The mean time since marijuana inhalation 
was 10.8 hours, with a range of 1 (2 5s) 
to 24 hours. 


All Ss were tested by one of two ex- 
perimenters, one male and one female. 
Both Es were second-year graduate stu- 
dents in a doctoral program in clinic 
psychology and were familiar with the 
San Francisco Bay Area and the Haight- 
Ashbury. 
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Each S was individually given the ICL 
with instructions to check those items 
which he felt were true of him, which 
represented. what "I am". He was then 
immediately given a second ICL with in- 
structions to describe his ideal self to an- 
swer in terms of how he would like to be. 


Results 


The number of items checked in each 
Interpersonal octant was determined for 
the self and ideal of each of the 82 Ss. 
DOM and LOV scores were calculated fol- 
lowing Leary's (1957) method. The total 
number of items checked was also in- 
dexed. An analysis of variance for each 
octant, DOM, LOV, and number of items 
checked was then conducted, following 
the design for a three-factor experiment 
with repeated measures (Winer, 1962). 
The S's sex, his group membership (drug 
or non-drug), and the set under which he 
took the ICL (self or ideal set) were con- 
sidered as factors possibly influencing the 
Obtained scores. Table 1 summarizes the 
significant results of these analyses. 

The most notable difference found 
was between self and ideal self-ratings. 
Regardless of the sex or subcultural orien- 
tation of the S, his ideal was significantly 
more Managerial-Autocratic, Responsible- 
Hypernormal, and both more Dominant 
and more Loving than his self rating. Con- 
versely, he wanted to be less Aggressive- 
Sadistic, Rebellious-Distrustful, Self- 
Effacing-Masochistic, and Docile-Depend- 
ent. There was also a near-significant ten- 
dency for the ideals to be described as 
more Cooperative-Overconventional. 

The fact that a significantly smaller 
number of total items was checked on the 
ideal ratings may reflect a more critical, 
less inclusive approach to the ideal set. 
Some of the more extreme characteristics 
(ie., “tried to be too successful”) which a 
S may be willing to ascribe to himself 
Would not necessarily be endorsed as a 
desirable trait. As half the items in each 
Octant are “mild” and the other half “ex- 
treme”, dropping out the extreme items 
from the ideal rating would tend to lower 
the total number of items checked on the 
ideal. An analysis of the number of mod- 
erate and extreme items checked under 
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each set revealed that the extreme items 
tended to be dropped from the ideal 
ratings. There were a significantly smaller 
number of extreme items checked under 
the Ideal set (t = 4.21; p < .01), while the 
moderate items did not differ significant- 
ly from self to ideal set (t = .58). 

The scores of the males and females 
did not differ significantly except in the 
area of Competitive-Narcissism. Both the 
males and the females of the drug and 
non-drug groups gave ideal descriptions 
which were high on the Competitive- 
Narcissistic octant. However, the males 
saw themselves as also being highly Com- 
petitive-Narcissistic while the females ten- 
ded to give this as an ideal but not a self 
description. 

The drug users were neither signifi- 
cantly higher nor lower than the controls 
in LOV, in either the self or the ideal set. 
However, the drug users gave self and 
ideal descriptions that were significantly 
lower on Managerial-Autocratic and high- 
er on Rebellious-Distrustful than the non- 
drug group. There was also a near-signifi- 
cant tendency for the drug-taking group 
to see themselves as less Dominant and 


- Competitive-Narcissistic (yet also less 


Self-Effacing-Masochistic) than did the 
controls. 

Figure 1 illustrates the difference be- 
tween the drug-taking and control groups 
on the Managerial-Autocratic octant. 
While both groups wish ideally to be 
more Managerial-Autocratic than they are 
in their self-descriptions, the Haight- 
Ashbury group is consistently below the 
control group in the amount of Mana- 
gerial-Autocratic characteristics they as- 
cribe to themselves or aspire to have. In- 
deed, the drug users ideal level of Mana- 
gerial-Autocratic behavior is not even as 
high as the control group’s self-descriptive 
level. While both groups show the same 
tendency toward ideally higher levels on 
this octant, the drug users seem to be 
evaluating themselves on an entirely dif- 
ferent level than the controls. 

A similar trend can be seen in Figure 
2. While both groups idealize lower levels 
of Rebellious-Distrustful behavior, the 
drug users are consistently more Rebel- 
lious-Distrustful than the control group. 


Variable 


Managerial-Autocratic 
Competitive-Narcissistic 
Aggressive-Sadistic 
Rebellious-Distrustful 
Self-Effacing-Masochistic 
Docile-Dependent 
Cooperative-Overconventional 
Responsible-Hypernormal 
Items Checked 

Dominance 


Table 1 
Summary of F-Ratios and Significant Levels of ICL Scores 


LSD vs. Control 


Self vs. Ideal Set 


88.23 
37.48 
352.54 
212.33 
79.00 
17.44 
23.37 
802.98 
2202.76 
441.30 


933*** 
3.84* 
4.08** 
3.62* 


12479 ** 
102.0*** 
$9.07**» 
26.69*** 
295" 
SM 
12.40*** 
120.243% 
18.19*** 


Note:—The F-ratios for sex (aside from an interaction with Set) were all non-significant and do not appear on this Table. The degrees 
of freedom are 1 for the numerator and 78 for the denominator. 
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Fig. 1. Group means on the Managerial-Autocratic octant. 
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Fig. 2. Group means on the Rebellious-Distrustful octant. 
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Leary’s (1957) method for measuring 
discrepancy was used to calculate the dis- 
tance between the self and ideal scores, 
summarized by Dominance and Love 
scores, for each S. Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 
show the self and ideal summary scores 
for the drug takers and the control group. 
Each point represents an individual (un- 
der either the self or the ideal set), the 
point being the intersection of his DOM 
(vertical axis) and LOV (horizontal axis) 
scores. Analysis of the discrepancy scores 
revealed that the drug group had a signifi- 
cantly smaller discrepancey than the con- 
trols (t = 12.42; p <.001). 


Discussion 


The first hypothesis of the present 
study, that all Ss would tend to have an 
ideal self-concept characterized by Love, 
was well substantiated. The ideals were 
not only higher in Love, but also in 
Dominance, as were the ideals in the 
previous studies by Leary (1957) and 
Guerney and Burton (1963). The fact 
that the drug and non-drug groups did 
not significantly differ in their ideal 
self-concept indicates that these “hip- 
pies” share at least certain personal values 
with their “straight” counterparts. 

It is worth noting that the Haight- 
Ashbury sample describe themselves as 
being more Rebellious-Distrustful, while 
Cohen's (Cohen et al., 1971) “drug- 
abusers" gave this as an ideal only. It ap- 
pears that drug use alone (both samples 
used a wide variety of drugs) is not the 
critical factor here. Cohen's Houston 
sample differs from the Haight-Ashbury 
sample mainly in that the former were in 
the position of seeking help for psycho- 
logical problems. They may be considered 
unsuccessful in expressing their dissatis- 
faction. with Society, while the Haight- 
Ashbury group was living out a rebellious 
life style. As with adolescents, being “suc- 
cessful” in rebelling may be seen as a pre- 
requisite in this group to assuming more 
traditional interpersonal goals. It must be 
temembered, too, that the Houston data 
was collected approximately two years 
later. In the fast-changing structure of the 
drug community, this could also account 
for part of the difference found. 
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The second hypothesis under question, 
that the Haight-Ashbury group would see 
themselves as being more loving, was not 
upheld. Indeed, the fact that the drug. 
using group is significantly more Rebel- 
lious-Distrustful than the controls sug 
gests that they may be somewhat more 
suspicious and distant from others, The 
inkblot data reported by Hartung (1970) 
(i.e., that the “flower children" were less 
defensive) suggest that this distant quality 
does not reflect a dynamic level of the 
personality. Perhaps they are defensive 
only with certain others, those who do 
not share in nor approve of their values. 
The skepticism reflected in the Leary 
scores of the drug users may be directed, 
then, mainly toward people outside their 
own group (including, by definition, the 
Es). This is supported by the observation 
of Shick et al. (1968) about this group: 
“among the Haight-Ashbury community 
there was a well-known mistrust of the 
‘straight’ society .. . [p. 50].” - 

The finding that the “hippie” group is 
significantly less Managerial-Autocratic 
and tended toward lower Dominance 
might be a reflection of their disaffili- 
ation with authority. It seems congruent 
with their “let-be” philosophy of life (as — 
expressed in the axium "you do your 
thing and I'll do mine"). They appear to — 
like neither being told what to do by 
others (high Rebellious-Distrustful) nor — 
telling other people what to do (low Man- 
agerial-Autocractic). 

The final prediction, that the drug- 
using group would have self-descriptions 
more like their ideal descriptions than the 
controls, was substantiated. Contrary to 
expectation, however, this was not due to 
a higher LOV score under the drug users 
self-descriptions. Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 
demonstrate the nature of their lower dis- 
crepancy. Both the drug group and the 
controls have widely scattered self- 
descriptions, with scores appearing in 
eight octants. The ideal scores for both 
groups are more tightly clustered with the 
least varied scores being given in the con- 
trol-ideal. While the drug users confine 
their ideals to four octants (1, 2, 3, and 
8), the controls limit themselves to three 
(1, 2, and 8). While both groups have 
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DOMINANCE 


HOSTILITY LOVE 


Fig. 3 
Summary scores 
of the LSD group 
under the 
SUBMISSION self-descriptive set. 


DOMINANCE 


HOSTILITY LOVE 


Fig. 4 
Summary scores 
of the LSD group 
under the 
SUBMISSION ideal-descriptive set. 
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DOMINANCE 


HOSTILITY 


Fig. 5 
Summary scores 
of the control group 
under the 
SUBMISSION self-descriptive set. 


DOMINANCE 


HOSTILITY LOVE 


Figó * 

Summary Scores 

of the control group 
under the 

SUBMISSION ideal-descriptive set. 
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more ideals falling into octant 1 (Mana- 
gerial-Autocratic) than any other octant, 
the controls confine themselves much 
more rigidly to this modal ideal. Thus, 19 
of the drug ideals fall outside of octant 1, 
while only 10 of the control ideals do so. 
The drug-using group thus appears to ac- 
cept a wider range of values than the con- 
trols. While they tend to share a similar 
Managerial-Autocratic ideal with the con- 
trols, they allow for more deviation from 
this norm. Their deviation, moreover, 
tends toward more hostility. While only 2 
control Ss gave ideals on the hostile side 
of the circle, 12 of the drug users did so. 
The drug users, then, would also like to 
be more Dominant but a little less Loving 
than the controls. Whether this represents 
amore cynical, defeated attitude or more 
acceptance of their own anger is a matter 
of question. 

_ Caution must be exercised in interpret- 
ing the group differences found in this 
study. In the first place, there is no way 
of knowing if the observed differences are 
due to having taken drugs, or if they re- 
flect a more basic personality difference, 
a third factor which, in fact, led the per- 
son to take drugs and move to the Haight- 
Ashbury. Secondly, the findings here are 
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completely relevant only to the summer 
of 1967, and do not necessarily reflect 
the current Haight-Ashbury population or 
other hippie or drug-taking groups. 
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ing evaluation of the Patients Training Labora- 


tory at the VA Hospital in Houston, Texas, The Interpersonal System developed by Leary 
was used to evaluate different levels of personality in 85 patients who had completed the 
four-week program. The results showed a significant change from submission to dominance 
had occurred in their public behavior, self-description, and cognitive style. These confirmed 
findings of earlier studies which indicated the program's success in creating an atmosphere 
where participation increased via more open critical behavior. Lack of change in an affili- 
ative direction was discussed, with possible reasons for this result, along with suggestions for 


For the past ten years the Patients’ 
Training Laboratory (PTL) at the VA 
Hospital in Houston, Texas, has provided 
an innovative approach to psychiatric 
problems (Rothaus, Morton, Johnson, 
Cleveland, & Lyle, 1963; O'Connell & 
Hanson, 1970). When introduced in 1961 
the program was designed to meet objec- 
tions to the "mental illness" model 
(Szasz, 1960) and also deal with concern 
about the undesirable consequences of re- 
inforcing the hospitalized individual's 
"sick role" (Erikson, 1957; Rothaus, 
Hanson, Cleveland, & Johnson, 1963). 

Theoretically founded on research in 
group dynamics with non-psychiatric 
populations (Cartwright & Zander, 1960) 
and applying the methods of the human 
relations training laboratory developed by 
Blake and Mouton (1962), the PTL de- 
parted from traditional conceptions and 
treatment of psychiatric difficulties. The 
latter were no longer viewed from an 
intra-psychic, disease Process orientation. 
Rather, individuals were seen to be ex- 
periencing distress as a Consequence of an 
ineffective style of dealing with the prob- 
lems encountered in the course of coping 
with life (Hanson, Rothaus, O'Connell, & 
Wiggins, 1969), Starting from a basic 
premise that much of one’s living is done 
in groups (family, school, work, play), 
the program assumes that general level of 
adjustment depends on effectiveness as a 
member of these various groups. Thus, a 


major function of the PTL is to help the 
patient learn interpersonal problem- 
solving skills and become more sensitive 
to the impact of his behavior on others as 
well as their impact on him. (Hanson, 
Rothaus, O'Connell, & Wiggins, 1969). In 
à variety of ways (role-playing, problem- 
solving sessions, meetings of unstructured 
sélf-directed groups) the ultimate goal of 
the program is to facilitate more effective 
participation in the patient’s back-home 
groups. Detailed accounts of the pro- 
gram’s operations have been described 
elsewhere (Rothaus, et al., 1963; 
Rothaus, 1964; Hanson, Rothaus, O'Con- 
nell, & Wiggins, 1970) and will not be 
reviewed here. 3 T 
This paper is part of a contin 
study to perds the impact of the PTL. 
Earlier studies (Rothaus, et al., 1963; 
Johnson, Hanson, Rothaus, Morton, Lyle, 
& Moyer, 1965) have indicated that 
Patients report a decrease in anxiety and 
depression along with an increase in hos- 
tile fantasies. Utilizing such instruments 
as diaries, interview ratings of self-descrip- 
tions, and the Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique these studies focused mainly on the 
patient’s self-referred feelings and imagi- 
native expressions. The present study at- 
tempts to evaluate changes in the inter- 
personal dimensions of behavior using the 
Conceptual system and methodology de- 
vised by Leary (1956, 1957). Previous 
Studies have utilized this system to des- 
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cribe psychiatric groups (Leary, 1956, 
1957), alcoholics (Gynther, Presher, & 
McDonald, 1959), occupational interest 
groups (David, 1962), and drug abusers 
(Cohen, White, & Schoolar, 1971). It 
should be noted that the present study is 
not an evaluation of the overall effective- 
ness of the PTL program as such, since 
that would require some form of control 
group for a meaningful comparison. 
Rather, the research is directed at evalu- 
ating the changes occurring at different 
levels of personality among participants 
in the program. 

A feature of Leary’s system is that it 
allows for a multilevel assessment of per- 
sonality with the levels of concern in this 
study being: a) the level of public com- 
munication or overt behavior as rated by 
others, which included the interpersonal 
impact made on those rating the behav- 
ior. Leary (1957) has described behavior 
at this level (Level I) as the "interpersonal 
teflex” which is an automatic and spon- 
taneous response to interpersonal situa- 
tions; b) the level of conscious communi- 
cation or the individual’s choices of state- 
ments made about himself and his view of 
the world. At this level (Level If) the 
focus is on what an individual says as dis- 
tinct from what he does or wishes; c) the 
level of basic intentionality (Cohen, et al., 
1971) or cognitive style (Level III MM). 
Leary (1956) has referred to this level as 

basic character structure” which “can 
underlie any overt symptomatic adjust- 
ment." This level of personality is seen by 
the authors in terms of Gestalt theory as 
the "ground" from which public behavior 
emerges and becomes figural. Using All- 
port's (1963) distinction of "expressive 
Versus coping behavior" the Level III MM 
refers to expressive aspects of behavior 
Not consciously attended to by an indi- 
vidual. An example of this would be a 
Written communication whereby the con- 
tent (Level L.S) and the handwriting 
(Level III. MM) are intertwined, even as 
each can be analyzed separately. Aware- 
ness of a person's expressive mode of be- 
having often reveals intentions that are 
not readily apparent from just the con- 
tent of a communication; d) the level of 
Consciously reported ideals (Level V). 
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Here the individual can reveal his value 
system and provide a picture of how he 
should be and would like to be. 


Method 


Subjects 

Ss consisted of 85 male patients who 
had voluntarily entered the PTL program 
after being hospitalized at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital. Patients accept- 
ed for the program were required to be 
literate, indicate some awareness of inter- 
personal problems, and express a desire to 
work on them. 


Tests and Scoring Methods 

The MMPI and Interpersonal Check 
List (ICL) were administered to the PTL 
participants at the beginning of the pro- 
gram and again at the end, four weeks 
later. Responses were scored according to 
the system devised by Leary (1956, 
1957). A set of interpersonal variables 
listed in a circular continuum is used to 
categorize behavior at all levels. The circle 
is conceived as a two-dimensional grid 
with the vertical axis measuring Domi- 
nance-Submission and the horizontal axis 
measuring Love-Hate. It is usually divided 
into eight segments with each octant rep- 
resenting characteristic ways of relating 
to others. Octant 1 is at the top of the 
circle with each succeeding octant moving 
in a counterclockwise direction through 
Octant 8. Because the results will be pre- 
sented by octants, the interpersonal vari- 
ables to which each refers, are listed be- 
low with the adaptive title of the diagnos- 
tic category appearing first and the mala- 
daptive title second: 


Octant 1 

AP = Managerial—Autocratic 
Octant 2 

BC = Competitive—Narcissistic 
Octant 3 


DE = Critical—Sadistic 


Octant 4 

FG = Skeptical—Distrustful 
Octant 5 

HI = Self-Effacing—Masochistic 


Octant 6 
JK = Docile—Dependent 


Octant 7 à 
LM= Cooperative—Overconventional 
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Octant 8 

NO = Responsible—Hypernormal 

The diagnosis of public communica- 
tion (Level I-S) is obtained by substitut- 
ing the appropriate MMPI 7 scores in the 
following arithmetical formulae: Domi- 
nance = (Ma-D) + (Hs-Pt) and Love = 
(K-F) + (Hy-Sc). These “raw score” indi- 
ces are converted into standard scores by 
reference to a table given in the Manual 
(Leary, 1956). The standard scores are 
then used to plot the location of the sum- 
Mary point in one of the octants on the 
diagnostic grid. Although the MMPI is not 
a direct measure of behavior as seen by 
others, Leary (1957) indicates that some 
correlation has been found between rat- 
ings from this instrument and sociometric 
ratings. At the same time, he also notes 
that “there were many cases, however, in 
which the Level I-M did not predict actu- 
al behavior in the group [p. 108] ." 
Klopfer (1961) attempted to cross-vali- 
date predictions based on the MMPI for 
Level I, with mixed results. On the Love 
dimension he found a significant correla- 
tion between the ICL rating for how a 
patient is likely to be perceived by people 
in general and the MMPI rating of the pa- 
tient. However, the correlation between 
MMPI and ICL ratings on the Dominance 
dimension was not significant. At this 
point, then, it is clear that the validity of 
the MMPI as a measure of Observed be- 
havior requires further research. 
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Determination of “basic intention- 
ality” or cognitive style (Level III MM) 
was made by plotting the intersection of 
a patient’s Pd and Mf T-scores on the 
MMPI, using a special diagnostic grid 
which is also divided into octants (Leary, 
1956). 


Data for the diagnosis of conscious 
self-description (Level II-S) and conscious 
self-ideal (Level V) were obtained from 
the ICL Form IV devised by LaForge and 
Suczek (1955). This instrument is a self- 
administering adjective check list consist- 
ing of 128 items. There are 16 items for 
each octant, and total scores for the oc- 
tants were substituted into arithmetical 
formulae with the results converted to 
standard scores. The latter were then 
plotted on the diagnostic grid to obtain 
the octant or diagnostic summary point. 
A recent study by Lange (1970) has pro- 
vided support for the validity of the ICUs 
octant constellations and underlying in- 
terpersonal dimensions as originally form- 
ulated by LaForge and Suczek (1955). 


Results 


Table 1 shows the distribution of oc- 
tant ratings for different levels of person- 
ality obtained from patients prior to the 
PTL experience. Examination of the data 
at the level of public behavior (I-S) re- 
veals that the distribution of the ratings 
differs significantly from chance expect- 
ancy (X? = 24.82; p < .001). Nearly 45% 


Table 1 


Distribution of Octant Summary Points for Different Levels of Personality 
(Pre-Training Lab) 


Levels of Personality 


Public Behavior (LS) 
Self-Description (II-S) 

Basic Intentionality (III-MM) 
Ideal Self (V) 


ki 
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of the group's octant ratings fall in Oc- 
tants 3 and 4 compared to the expected 
25%. Behavior typically ascribed to these 
octants is critical, complaining about be- 
ing victimized, argumentative and dis- 
trustful. Designed to provoke hostility 
and rejection from others, such behavior 
becomes an interpersonal "security opera- 
tion" by creating a safe distance between 
self and others, and thereby precludes the 
anxiety of intimacy and betrayal. When 
octants are combined to represent 
"healthy" or socially desirable behavior 
(Octants 2187) versus “neurotic” or 
socially undesirable behavior (Octants 
3456) the resulting groups do not differ 
significantly. Combining the octants to 
represent dominant (Octants 3218) versus 
submissive (Octants 4567) behavior again 
reveals no significant difference between 
the resulting groups. However, when the 
octants are combined to represent affili- 
ative (Octants 6781) versus oppositional 
(Octants 2345) behavior, the groups are 
En differ significantly (X? = 7.35; p 


At the level of self-description (II-S), 
examination of Table 1 reveals that the 
distribution of octant ratings does not 
differ significantly from chance, nor are 
there significant differences when octants 
are combined along the various dimen- 
sions mentioned earlier. Generally the 
gtoup members describe themselves as 
slightly “healthier” and more affiliative 
than they would be described by others. 

Examination of the data for idealized 
behavior (Level V) indicates the same 
Overall results as found for Level II. Simi- 
lar to the results obtained with alcoholics 
(Gynther et al., 1959) nearly half of the 
patients (47%) idealize socially undesir- 
able behavior with passive dependency as 
the primary component. While valuing a 
Position of waiting to be cared for, this 
group is essentially describing an ideal 
Which precludes active striving for either 
Personal or social goals. Such an ideal is 
i marked contrast to the findings by 
t ary (1957) that 90% of 207 clinic in- 
ake patients had ego ideals in the upper 
right-hand quadrant (Octants 1 and 8), 
tud certainly reflects on the difficulty of 

e task facing a program such as the 
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PTL. 

Further indication of the difficulty in 
working with this population is seen in 
the cognitive style or basic intentionality 
(Level III MM) of the patients. Examin- 
ation of Table 1 reveals that the distribu- 
tion of III MM ratings is significantly 
different from chance (X? = 70.18, p < 
.001) with 61% of the patients having an 
orientation which is paranoid (Octant 4, 
and masochistic (Octant 5). This submis- 
sive basic intentionality is in sharp con- 
trast to the dominant facade (Levels I and 
II) maintained by the group. Fully 75% 
of the patients have basic intentions 
which could be described as “neurotic” 
or socially undesirable. Thus, their be- 
havior, whatever it may be, emerges from 
a basic position of frustration, anger, dis- 
trust and self-doubt. In fact, it can be 
seen from Table 1 that only 15% of the 
group has an orientation which is affiliat- 
ive, and their behavior (Level I-S) would 
serve to implement their long-standing 
cognition of the world as hard and 
dangerous with much vigilance required 
in order to survive. 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the results 
of the training laboratory experience for 
the individual patients. Examination of 
Table 2 reveals that 40% of the patients 
whose public behavior (Level I) was 
originally seen as socially undesirable had 
now shifted to a socially desirable mode 
of behaving. Using the McNemar test 
(Siegel, 1956), this change in a socially 
desirable direction was found to be statis- 
tically significant (X^ = 4.32, p < .05). 
Nearly as impressive were the changes at 
the level of self-description (ILS) which 
tended toward significance (X^ = 3.68, 
(05 <p < .10). Here, again, 40% of the 
patients who had described themselves in 
“neurotic” terms prior to the PTL experi- 
ence now saw themselves in a more social- 
ly desirable manner. Given the emphasis 
of the PTL program on action learning 
(O'Connell & Hanson, 1970) it is not sur- 
prising that the more significant change 
would occur at the level of behavior 
where group interactions can exert their 
greatest impact. In contrast to the 
changes which occurred at the first two 
levels of personality is the fact that basic 
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Table 2 


Summary of Pre-Post Training Lab Experience for Individual Patients 
Healthy vs. Neurotic Dimension (Octants 2187 vs. 3456) 


No Change From} Change To 
"rt rnt 

20 8 

6 
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Personality Levels 


Public Behavior (I) 27 30 

Self-Description (II) 39 24 16 
Basic Intentionality (III-MM)| 16 53 11 
Ideal Self (V) 31 28 12 


Table 3 


Summary of Pre-Post Training Lab Experience for Individual Patients 
Dominance vs. Submission Dimension (Octants 3218 vs. 4567) 


Domi-| Sub- | Domi- 
nance |mission| nance 


Personality Levels 


Public Behavior (T) 41 18 19 
Self-Description (II) 44 16 19 
Basic Intentionality (II-MM)| 27 39 18 
Ideal Self (V) 30 26 12 


intentionality (Level III MM) and ideal- 
ized self (Level V) showed no significant 
change. The latter finding may be worth 
further exploration since an equal num- 
ber of patients changed their expressed 
ideal from one direction to the other. 


worth investigating whether such a 
change generally occurs after involvement 
in psychotherapy or programs of intor 
vention. In the absence of any publishe 

studies in this area the authors have pro- 


Thus, among those patients whose ideal 
self changed, over half had shifted from a 
socially desirable ideal to one that was 
socially undesirable. This finding is some- 
what puzzling and it would certainly be 


posed the following hypotheses to ac- — 
count for this result: a) the values ki 

poused by the PTL program may be m 
ficiently ambiguous as to be interprete 
in a diverse manner; b) the main aol 
being communicated to patients is simply 
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to “make a change" of some kind, and 
those who are willing to do so are respon- 
ding independently of their original ideal. 


Examination of Table 3 reveals strik- 
ing changes from submission to domi- 
nance. 51% of the patients who had form- 
erly behaved (Level I) in a submissive, re- 
active manner, shifted to a dominant, as- 
sertive stance. This change was statistical- 
ly significant (X? = 4.65, p < .05) with 
only 15% of the patients shifting from a 
dominant to submissive position. Coincid- 
ing with this finding, was a significant 
change in self-description (Level II), with 
54% of the patients who had previously 
described themselves as submissive, now 
seeing themselves as more dominant ( 
= 5.76, p < .02). Perhaps most impressive 
of all the findings is the change toward 
dominance in basic intentionality or cog- 
nitive style (Level III MM) (X? = 15.21, p 
< 001). Keeping in mind that this level 
of personality is most resistant to change, 
such a finding is indeed noteworthy. 
Basically it confirms one of the major 
goals of the program (Hanson et al, 
1969) which would be to assume a more 
asertive position and view interpersonal 
Situations in a more open, risk-taking 
frame of mind. So as not to mislead the 
reader, it should be remembered that this 
level of personality did not change signifi- 
cantly to a socially desirable mode. How- 
ever, the change to more assertiveness 
does indicate a less suspicious orientation 
to the world, and a greater willingness to 
express criticism and expose angry feel- 
ings. Similar to the findings on the 
healthy-neurotic dimension, the level of 
ideal self (Level V) showed no significant 
changes. What is unusual about this find- 
ing is the fact that any patients shifted 
from an ideal of dominance to one of 
submission. Espousal of the latter as an 
ideal is certainly in marked contrast to 
the data reported by Leary (1957). Pos- 
Sible reasons for this unexpected finding 
u our study have been mentioned earlier 
a. another possibility is that patients 
ned submissiveness as being more 
H exible" and willing to listen to others. 
da it is worth re-emphasizing that 
a ere a program such as the PTL empha- 
izes personal responsibility for behavior, 
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within a relatively ambiguous framework, 
values are likely to change in different 
directions. 

On the affiliative-oppositional dimen- 
sion (Octants 6781 vs. 2345) no signifi- 
cant changes were found for any of the 
levels of personality. Possible reasons for 
this finding and its implications will be 
discussed later. 


Discussion 


The data presented in this study add 
an interpersonal dimension to the find- 
ings of previous studies. Rothaus et al. 
(1963) found that at the fantasy level 
patients showed an increase in hostile and 
angry feelings after participating in the 
PTL program. The present study indicates 
that this change in the nature of fantasy 
material also occurs at the behavioral 
level where patients are seen as becoming 
more assertive while remaining opposi- 
tional. Thus, patients behave more argu- 
mentatively and display more open com- 
petitiveness, with such interactions now 
becoming an increasingly conscious as- 
pect of their fantasies. These findings 
confirm those of Johnson et al. (1965), 
where patients reported feelings of in- 
creased self-respect and confidence fol- 
lowing the PTL experience. 

Overall, at the “facade” levels of per- 
sonality (Levels I and ID), the PTL pro- 
gram appears to encourage more risk- 
taking behavior which ultimately takes 
the form of giving critical judgments in 
face-to-face interactions with others, and 
promotes a feeling of independence. 
From a dynamic, developmental point of 
view, such a change would indicate that 
patients have moved from a paranoid 
stance which emphasizes interpersonal 
withdrawal for self-protection to a posi- 
tion that is more narcissistic and action- 
oriented. These changes in behavior and 
self-perception take on added significance 
when they also occur at the “deeper” 
level of basic intentionality, and suggest 
that the PTL program is having a more 
than transitory effect, considering the 
background of our population with its ex- 
periences of negative feedback for social- 
ly undesirable behavior, and its distrustful 
stance towards the world, inducing great- 
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er involvement is no minor achievement. 
The fact that it does occur reflects the 
emphasis of the program on having the 
patients in a group offer verbal feedback 
to each other in a context which has been 
defined as beneficial for speaker and 
listener. It should also be noted that giv- 
ing open expression to feelings of anger 
and opposition indicates an increased 
sense of “competence” (White, 1959) and 
a willingness to risk creating an inter- 
personal distance. This offers options for 
the future hitherto unavailable when the 
distance is experienced as having been im- 
posed (i.e., from the position of a “vic- 
tim”). 

The lack of significant change in an 
affiliative direction was not entirely unex- 
pected. One of the goals of the program is 
for participants to give and receive criti- 
cism constructively (Hanson et al., 1969) 
as part of fostering personal responsibility 
for one’s behavior. The type of closeness 
which might develop in such an atmos- 
phere would therefore not be reflected in 
the data obtained for this study. Further- 
more, the stereotype of “tough and hard- 
boiled” is very much applicable to our 
population of veterans who would eschew 
displays of tenderness as being for 
“sissies”. 

On another level, these men need des- 
perately to gain a sense of individuality 
within a group setting before they can 
trust themselves to merge with somethin; 
outside of themselves. On the basis o 
Adlerian theory (O'Connell, 1963), ag- 
gressive, striving behavior must occur 
prior to development of “social interest”. 
One needs a firm sense of separateness so 
that he can move voluntarily towards 
others without fear of being engulfed or 
humiliated, In terms of this sequence, the 
PTL Protar. appear to be successful in 

sterin e pre-requisite 
E g pre-reqi stage of 

At this point a question arises with 
regard to having the program focus more 
on learning affiliative behavior. Whether 
this type of change can be reasonably ex- 
pected in a.span of four weeks (given the 
nature of our population), is open to em- 
pirical inquiry. Furthermore, it is possible 
that a change in focus might impair the 
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effectiveness which has already been 
demonstrated. In the face of these ques- 
tions the authors feel that it might be 
possible to introduce into the program 
exercises which emphasize an “affiliation 


“motive” much as McClelland (1965) has 


programmed training in achievement 
motivation. Recently, the action learning 
program started emphasizing social inter- 
est and the results of this shift will be 
analyzed in the near future. Perhaps a 
by-product of the new program will also 
be the development of a more stable 
system of idealized values in a socially 
desirable direction. 
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The Susceptibility of the EPPS to Faking 
In Simulated and Actual Employment Situations 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN 
University of Cape Town, South Africa 


Summary: 


To investigate the fakability of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 


(EPPS) 60 Ss were given the scale under standard (anonymous) instructions; a month later, a 
third of them were given the scale under ‘simulated’ instructions, a third under instructions 
to make a ‘good impression’ and a third under ‘actual employment’ conditions. Since the 
pattern of scores differed significantly between the standard instructions and each of the 
latter instructions it was concluded that the EPPS is very easily faked and hence should be 


used with caution outside the research setting. 


The tendency of Ss to falsify their 
answers so as to create a Picture of a 
'good' personality in inventories has 
emerged from many researches, notably 
those of Edwards and his colleagues 
(Edwards, 1957). In his original study on 
this topic Edwards (1953) reported a cor- 
relation of + .87 between probability of 
endorsement and social desirability scale 
value for a set of 140 personality items. 
This result, together with the highly sig- 
nificant correlations obtained between an 
independently-devised measure of the S's 
tendency to give socially desirable respon- 
ses (the Edwards SD scale) and many per- 
sonality inventories, convinced him that a 
large proportion of Variance on person- 
ality inventories is accounted for by this 
unwanted variable of social desirability 
(SD). This is not unexpected in view of 
what is known about the self-concept and 
the need for persons to be accepted by 
others. In fact, it seems only ‘natural’ to 
expect a person to react to any kind of 
testing according to his impersonation — 
what he thinks the tester is after and 
what sort of Personality seems to him to 
be appropriate to the occasion. 

he Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) was developed by Ed- 
wards (Edwards, 1959) as an answer to 
this problem. It was constructed not only 
to measure a set of Personality variables 
drawn from Murray’s (1938) list of mani- 
fest needs, but also to control the social 
desirability factor by means of a forced- 


equated for independently judged SD. 
The argument is that by forcing Ss to re- 


spond by choosing between two equally 
attractive alternatives, SD cannot con- 
tribute much variance to test scores. 
Recent evidence on the EPPS casts 
doubt on the success of its control of SD 
and the scales resistance to falsification. 
For instance, Corah, Feldman, Cohen, 
Gruen, & Ringwall (1958) found that 20 
of 30 item pairs sampled from the EPPS 
differed significantly in intra-pair SD 
when judged as pairs, and found a high 
Correlation between these differences and 
the probability of endorsement of the 
items. Borislow (1958) studied EPPS re- 
sponse changes in S's who were first tested 
under anonymous instructions and then 
asked to role-play social desirability or 
personal desirability. Both role-playing 
groups differed significantly in number of 
item responses altered and in test-retest 
profile correlations from a control group 
tested under anonymous instructions. 
Although Borislow (1958) interpreted 
his findings as indicating susceptibility of 
the EPPS to faking, his small sample size 
prevented a descriptive analysis of score 
changes for the two role-playing samples. 
His study is also of dubious relevance in 
an applied setting in view of the demon- 
strated difficulty of arguing from how Ss 
react under role-playing conditions to 
how they would react under ‘real life’ em- 
ployment or counseling conditions. In 
this respect there is some evidence that 
the amount of SD answering in a simu- 
lated ‘good impression’ situation is con- 
siderably less than in a genuine selection 
situation (Orpen, 1971). In order to pass 
judgment on the susceptibility of the 
EPPS to SD, a study is needed of changes 
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in the pattern of responses under simu- 
lated and personnel selection (real life) 
conditions. In this regard the present 
study is an investigation of the qualitative 
properties of EPPS score changes under 
both role-playing instructions and selec- 
tion instructions. 


Method 


First of all the EPPS was administered 
under anonymous instructions to 64 
schoolboys in their final year of school 
(average age, 17.5). The sample was then 
randomly divided into three groups of 20 
(four schoolboys dropped out of the 
study). Each group was retested separate- 
ly with the EPPS after an interval of a 
month, during which time it was felt that 
Ss would have forgotten the specific re- 
sponses given anonymously. The first 
group were simply told to respond in 
such a way as to give the most favourable 
impressions of themselves to ‘people in 
general’ without further specification of 
tole (good impression group). The second 
group were told that the persons who 
would be judging their responses liked Ss 
with a specific set of qualities (trait simu- 
lation group); they were instructed to an- 
Swer in such a way as to create a favour- 
able impression on these judges. Three 
distinct variables (need for order, need 
for dominance, and need for change) were 
chosen as representative of a variety of 
EPPS variables. These three variables or 
traits were read out to the group along 
with a three or four sentence description 
d each, based on Murray (1938). These 
petcriptions were printed on the black- 

oard in front of the class so as to be 
clearly visible to all throughout the ses- 
Sion. In the case of the third group we 
took advantage of the fact that in South 
iie military training is compulsory for 
i males over the age of 18. This training 
zu 9 months and is almost always done 
luring the year after leaving school. It is 
an arduous course and is taken very seri- 
ously by all concerned. The Æ dressed up 
as an Army Sergeant when conducting the 
administration of the EPPS with this 
è d group. Ss were told that their re- 
eee were to be closely scrutinized by 
cal Army Selection Board and used 
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in recommending them to positions of re- 
sponsibility in which the amount of 
routine work would be sharply reduced 
(personnel placement group). All testing 
sessions took place during regular class 
periods in the presence of the class teach- 
er; in all three conditions, Ss were told to 
write their names clearly on their answer 
sheets. 
Results and Discussion 


Tables 1—3 show the means and 
standard deviations of the EPPS scores of 
the three groups of Ss under their respec- 
tive conditions. The mean difference 
scores, given by the simulation conditions 
minus the anonymous conditions, are also 
shown. The test for correlated measures 
was used to compare the mean differ- 
ences with a null hypothesis of zero dif- 
ference. The large and statistically reliable 
mean changes in all samples indicate that 
Ss give different replies to the EPPS un- 
der anonymous and simulated instruc- 
tions. More significantly, it indicates that 
Ss motivated to simulate certain person- 
ality traits are capable of inducing sub- 
stantial change in their EPPS scores. This 
is apparent from the fact that in 13 of the 
15 subscales of the EPPS, the difference 
between the mean score under anony- 
mous instructions and under instructions 
to present a certain sort of personality 
were significant at the .05 level (See 
Table 1). In 60% of the subscales the dif- 
ference was significant at the .01 level. As 
regards the pattern of changed scores, it is 
noteworthy that the largest amount of 
change occurred, as predicted, with re- 
gard to those three traits or variables 
(dominance, order, change) that the Ss 
were specifically told to simulate. 

The results given in Tables 1 and 2 in- 
dicate that it is extremely easy to falsify 
answers to the EPPS in such a way as to 
create an ‘appropriate’ personality pro- 
file. Since in very many situations, es- 
pecially those involving selection and pro- 
motion, Ss do have some idea of what the 
examiner is after (what sort of person 
would be well-received) it is not surpris- 
ing that the validity of the EPPS has been 
so disappointing in the applied field 
(Bromer, Johnson, & Sevransky, 1962; 
Campbell, Otis, Liske, & Prien, 1962; Dil- 
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The Susceptibility of the EPPS to Faking 


Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Mean Differences of EPPS Scores 
Under Anonymous (Anon) and Trait Simulation (Sim) Conditions 
(N = 20) 


* differs from zero at .05 level. 
** differs from zero at .01 level. 


worth, 1958). Even in the absence of 
Specific information it is noteworthy that 


" effect). 

Since the Ss in the trait-simulation 
condition were given descriptions of the 
variables they were to simulate, the ques- 
tion arises whether these experimental 
distortion sets are meaningfully related to 
conscious or unconscious role taking in a 
normal test situation. Assuming that no 
‘grapevine’ effect is operating, in this 
latter situation the Ss presumably do not 


know anything about the nature of E 
test beyond the fact that their results wi 

be seen by someone. However, it has been 
shown that even this knowledge is suffi- 
cient to set the social desirability el 
cy in operation, with the result that Ss 
will often tend to answer the items in 
such a way as to create a good impres- 
sion. According to Edwards (1957) the 
items will be answered in terms of their 
perceived social desirability, and it is pes 
tendency that accounts for the high reli- 
abilities and intercorrelations between 
items frequently reported for personality 
inventories. The EPPS was specifically de- 
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Table 2 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Mean Differences of EPPS Scores 
Under Anonymous (Anon) and ‘Good Impression’ (GI) Conditions 
(N= 20) 


x Differs from zero at .05 level. 
Differs from zero at .01 level. 


1S to eliminate the serious distor- 
poe introduced by the SD response set 
n trait interpretations and inventory re- 
ee The fact that the EPPS items con- 
i of pairs of alternatives that are 
equated empirically for SD should make 
Ca aN eas eg responding very diffi- 
fake if not impossible. Even a specific 
Sh good’ set should make little differ- 
the the pattern of responses. 

Grits success of Ss in the relatively un- 
n Papi good impression" condition in 
A cing traits that are generally accord- 
ER very favourable evaluation (achieve- 

; deference, and antonomy) and 


avoiding traits that are not so highly re- 
garded, especially if possessed in an ex- 
treme form (aggression, affiliation, and 
dominance) is apparent from the fact 
that their mean scores on the former vari- 
ables were significantly higher in the 
*good impression" than in the anonymous 
condition, while their mean scores on the 
latter variables were significantly lower 
(See Table 2). Taken with the fact that in 
10 of the 15 variables the difference be- 
tween their mean scores in the two con- 
ditions was significant at the .05 level, 
these results constitute a strong argument 
against assuming that simulation on the 
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The Susceptibility of the EPPS to Faking 


Table 3 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Mean Differences of EPPS Scores 
Under Anonymous (Anon) and Personnel Placement (PP) Conditions 
(N = 20) 


* Differs from zero at .05 level. 
** Differs from zero at .01 level. 


EPPS cannot occur except in Ss with spe- 
cific information about the test’s pur- 
pose. They suggest, on the contrary, that 
despite the forced-choice format, Ss can 
easily convey a generally favourable im- 
pression on the EPPS if they so wish. 
Given that Ss can so easily simulate a 
certain sort of personality profile and cre- 
ate a 'good impression', it is doubtful 
whether the EPPS can be effectively em- 
ployed as a tool in selection situations. In 
view of the difference between the simu- 
lated conditions, on the basis of which it 
is possible to demonstrate that scores car 
be faked, and ‘teal life’ personnel place- 


ment conditions, on the basis of which 
one can demonstrate that scores are 
faked, a group of Ss in the present study 
were given the EPPS under “real-life 
placement conditions and their scores 
compared to those under anonymous 
conditions. The fact that the mean scores 
of the Ss on 13 of the 15 variables were 
significantly different at the .05 level be- 
tween the two conditions suggests that re- 
sponses to the EPPS are not only easily 
distortable in principle but also that 5s 
will actually alter their responses mark- 
edly whenever there is any incentive to 
do so (See Table 3). As in the case of the 
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‘good impression’ profile, the EPPS scores 
of the Ss when they were given the scale 
by the Army Sergeant are easily explic- 
able in terms of the traits which are rele- 
vant and desirable with respect to the 
goal presumably sought by most Ss. For 
instance, the difference between their 
mean scores under the personnel place- 
ment and anonymous conditions was 
greatest for those variables which appear 
most important in an Army context (en- 
durance, dominance, heterosexuality and 
aggression) and least for those which ap- 
pear less important (autonomy, abase- 
ment, change and exhibition). 


The results of the present study indi- 
cate the extent to which the EPPS is sus- 
ceptible to dissimulation (social desir- 
ability), in spite of the fact that it was 
specifically developed to control for the 
social desirability factor. They, therefore, 
indicate that ‘face value’ interpretations 
of EPPS scores should be made with 
caution, especially outside the research 
setting. À 
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Self-Actualization of "Paranormals" ! 


GARY FISHER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Summary: 


A sample of 56 Ss nominated by others as paranormals and self-stated as 


experiencing paranormal (occult) phenomena, were administered measures purportedly re- 
flected dimensions of the self-actualization concept. Ss reported both their interest in, and 
experience of, 15 areas of paranormal phenomena. Ss were given the Marlowe-Crown Social 
Desirability Scale (measuring ego-defensiveness), Shostrom’s Self-Actualization Test (POI), 
and an Aphorism test (designed to measure degree of “expanded awareness"). Ss scores were 
compared with various normative and experimental group scores for the three tests. 
Although statistically significant differences were rare, there was usually a trend for para- 
normals to score in the direction of self-actualization on most measures. 


The present paper presents some data 
on the performance of a group of para- 
normals (psychics, sensitives) on psycho- 
logical measures related to self-actuali- 


zation. There are few data available on, 


personality assessment of individuals who 
experience extra-sensory phenomena, and 
this research is an initial attempt to evalu- 
ate these individuals on psychological 
measures. Certainly, paranormal individ- 
uals have been considered deviant, and 
perhaps most often, this deviancy was 
considered negative in that either such 
individuals were considered to be psycho- 
pathologic or else the extra-sensory phe- 
nomena itself was considered to be un- 
authentic. Often, of course, both con- 
ditions were posited. It has been rarely 
suggested that paranormals might be devi- 
ant in a “positive” sense, i.e., have better 
personality integration, more evolved 
consciousness, 

However, it is conceivable that para- 
normal individuals possess a higher level 
of personality integration than the norm- 
ative person and that such integration 
allows for the development of functions 
typically described as “extra-sensory.” 
Such functions can then be hypothesized 
to be part of an “evolved state of con- 
sciousness.” Historically, the philosoph- 
ical and ethical values that accompany 
such states of expanded awareness are 
those of religion, humanism, and self- 
actualization. Therefore, it appeared 


worthwhile to examine individuals pur- 
portedly possessing paranormal abilities 
on psychological measures most closely 
related to dimensions relevant to the self- 
actualization concept. Psychological tests 
were chosen which are thought to mea- 
sure these relevant dimensions: (a) 
Shostrom's Self-Actualization Test) mea- 
suring 14 parameters of the self-actual- 
ization concept); (b) An Aphorisms Test 
(specifically designed to measure "ex- 
panded states of awareness"); and, (c) 
The Marlowe-Crown Social Desirability 
Scale (which appears to give a measure of 
ego defensiveness). On tests related to 
self-actualization, it is hypothesized that 
these paranormal individuals would show 
trends toward greater self-actualization. 


Description of Sample 


The method of sampling was that of 
the social network. Individuals nominated 
as, and selfstated as, possessing para- 
normal abilities and who were interested 
in such phenomena were asked to coop- 
erate in the research and to then give 
names of others who had similar abilities 
and interest. These individuals were then 
contacted by letter and asked to give fur- 
ther references. It was of interest to note 
the network, as the same people were 
nominated repeatedly by different 
people. The majority of Ss were from 
California. The letter requesting coopera- 
tion was as follows: 

I wonder if you would be good enough to 
participate in some research I am conducting 
which is in the area of human potentiality. It 
will take about one hour and involves answering 
three brief test questionnaires. I have done re- 
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search with these tests and am interested in ex- 
amining their validity. I am trying to get a 
sample of people to take these tests who are 
interested in mediumship, telepathy, trance 
states, psychometry, extrasensory perception, 
psychic healing, prophetic dreams and proph- 
esies, clairvoyance, in short, the “occult” in one 
form or another. The results of these tests will, 
of course, be held in the strictest confidence. 
They will only be used in scientific publications 
and no identifying information on any subject 
would be revealed. A copy of the group results 
‘of such research will be made available to you. 

As it is difficult to locate such subjects, I 
would appreciate your assistance in giving me 
names of people you think would be interested 
in participating in such research. 

I would appreciate your returning the en- 
Ed card indicating your response to this re- 
quest. 


The great majority of Ss requested to 
participate indicated their willingness to 


“do so. However, a number of Ss returned 


the test questionnaires incomplete with 
unusually long explanations as to their in- 
ability to answer the questions because of 
the inherent invalidity of the questions. 
None of these refusals were hostile or be- 
lligerent but rather the opposite—their 
being concerned not to offend the author 
but indicating that the inherent nature of 
the questions precluded their being 
answered with validity. 

The sample consisted of 56 Ss, 44 fe- 
male and 12 male. They ranged in age 
from 19 to 77 years (mean 53.6, S.D. 
13.6). Hollingshead's Two Factor Index 
Of Social Class (utilizing education and 
Occupation) revealed the following distri- 
bution: I: 1295; I: 24%; III: 15%; IV: 
10%; V: 0%. Thus, Ss tended to be to- 
Wards upper middle class level. 


Scales Utilized 


- Psychic Phenomena Scale 


A rating scale was devised to elicit in- 
Ormation concerning a person's (a) inter- 
est and (b) personal experiences in para- 
normal phenomena. The following areas 
Were rated: (1) automatic writing; (2) 
(4) nity experience; (3) precognition; 
D mediumship; (5) telepathy; (6) trance 

tes; (7) psychometry; (8) extra sensory 
Bo ption; (9) psychic healing; (10) clair- 
is ance; (11) prophetic dreams; (12) 
s phecies; (13) poltergeists; (14) com- 

lunication with the dead; (15) synesthe- 
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sia. For each area, the person indicated 
his interest and personal experience, on a 
5-point scale: 1—none; 2-a little; 
3—moderate; 4—a good deal; 5—very 
much. In addition, he also rated, on the 
same 5-point scale, the question, "In gen- 
eral, I consider myself to be psychic (or a 
‘sensitive’).” Consequently, three total 
scores were obtained: an interest score 
and a personal experience score (both 
with possible ranges from 15-75) and a 
self-rating score (possible range 1-5). 


Marlowe-Crown Social Desirability Scale 

The M-C (Crown & Marlowe, 1962) 
was developed to provide a measure of 
social desirability free from contami- 
nation by psychopathology. The test is 
composed of “items defined by behavior 
which are culturally sanctioned and ap- 
proved, but which are improbable of 
occurrence” (e.g., I have never intensely 
disliked anyone). Research studies have 
interpreted this scale as reflecting a mea- 
sure of vulnerable self-esteem (Mosher, 
1965) and ego-defensiveness (Breger, 
1966; Fisher & Kramer, 1963; Fisher, 
1967b, 1968b). 


Aphorisms Test 

An aphorisms test developed by 
McGlothlin (1970) was utilized. It was 
evolved from a test originated by W. W. 
Harman of Stanford University and 
originally was composed of 98 items. The 
test has been demonstrated to positively 
relate to rated improved insight and to 
improved psychological effects following 
LSD experiences (McGlothlin, Cohen, & 
McGlothlin, 1967). The present test is 
composed of 28 items, half of which deal 
with “the importance of self-knowledge, 
overcoming egocentrism, mystical orien- 
tation and a passive philosophy,” whereas 
the other half deal with “an active, ma- 
terialistic, practical approach.” The in- 
structions read, “Rate the following 
Aphorisms on a scale of 1 to 7 on the 
basis of their meaningfulness to you, Try 
to rate them so that there are approxi- 
mately the same number above and below 
the midpoint.” The score is a ratio of 
“psychedelic” items to “non-psyche- 
delic" items. The possible range is from 1 
to 70. 
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Shostrom Self-Actualization Scale 
(Personal Orientation Inventory — POI) 

This scale (Shostrom, 1964, 1966) was 
developed to measure those “values and 
behavior seen to be of importance in the 
development of self-actualization.” The 
test consists of 150 two-choice compara- 
tive value and behavior judgments and the 
items are scored for two basic scales of 
personal orientation, (a) inner-directed 
Support and (b) time competence, and 
also for ten subscales, each measuring a 
conceptual element of self-actualization. 
In general, the test appears to be useful 
(e.g., Fisher, 19682; Fisher & Silverstein, 
1969a, 1969b) and warrants further 
investigation. 


Results and Discussion 
Psychic Phenomena 


On the Interest score, Ss ranged from 
25 to 75 points with a mean and an S.D. 
of 50.66 and 16.58. On the Experience 
score, Ss ranged from 23 to 75 points 
with a mean and an S.D. of 34.59 and 
14.33. On the Self-Rating, Ss ranged from 
2 to 5 with a mean and an S.D. of 2.96 
and 1.06. 

Correlations between the following 
Scores were: Interest score and Experi- 
ence score .50; Experience score and Self- 
Rating score .67; and Interest score and 
Self-Rating score ,34. Consequently, 
there is a telationship between a person’s 
interest in, his experience with, and his 
self-rating of psychic phenomena. The 


average S rated his psychic abilities as 
“moderate.” 


Marlowe-Crown 
Social Desirability Scale 


Scores ranged from 2 to 33 with a 
mean of 15.18 and an S.D. of 8.03. This 
mean score was compared with scores 


from three other samples reported in the 
literature; 


(a) 650 Peace Corps volunteers (a 
22 years) whose mean and S.D. dhe 1620 and 
6.70 (Fisher, 1967b). A t of .92 indicated no 
E difference with the score of this 
iple. 


Self-Actualization of "Paranormal 


(c) 492 white felons (average age 29 ye 
whose mean and S.D. were 18.20 and 6.45 
(Fisher, 19672). A t of 2.72 indicated the para- 
normals scored significantly lower than this 
sample at the .01 level. 

The paranormals, although scoring 
lower (less ego-defensive) than all three of 
these samples, only scored significantly 
lower than the felon group. Conse- 
quently, it appears that they do not differ 
significantly from general population in 
ego-defensiveness. 


Aphorisms 
The mean and S.D. for the Aphorisms 
test were 14.21 and 4.76. There are no 
published data for this form of test but 
McGlothlin (1970) was kind enough to- 
supply the data from the following 
samples and comparisons were made with 
respect to each of these samples: 
(a) A random sample of 247 Ss receiving 
LSD in experimental or psychotherapy settini 
from 1956 to 1961 obtained a mean and S.D. 
of 11.9 and 6.6. A ¢ of 3.04 indicated that 
paranormals scored significantly higher (more 
psychedelic) than this sample at the .01 level. 

(b) A subsample of the above sample of 58 | 
Ss who subsequently used LSD non-medically 
obtained a mean and S.D. of 12.8 and 4.3.At 
of 1.66 indicated that paranormals did not 
Score significantly different from this sample. ` 

(c) A subsample of the above sample of 97 
Ss designated as “therapy group" (i.e., patients 
in psychotherapy who took LSD at therapist's 
suggestion; they did not come to therapist for 
LSD treatment and were not self-selected LSD 
subjects) obtained a mean and an S.D. of 11.3 
and 4.1 A r of 3.83 indicated paranormals 
scored significantly higher than this sample at 
the .001 level. 

(d) A sample of 50 Ss designated as “ther- 
apy control group” (patients of same therapists 
who did not receive LSD) obtained a mean and 
an S.D. of 10.2 and 3.3. A t of 5.09 indicated 
paranormals scored significantly higher than 
this sample at the .001 level. 

Consequently, paranormals appear to 
be more oriented toward psychedelic | 
states of awareness than these samples ex- 
cept for that group which continued to 
use LSD extra-medically. This latter re- - 
sult appears logical as the “extra-medical 

D use" group indicates by such use 
more interest in such phenomenon than 
either those individuals who did not pur- 
sue such expanded states of awareness — 
and those who were not exposed to such 
States. 
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Means and Standard Deviations on the POI for Paranormals, Normal Adult Group and 
Self-Actualized Group and f-Values for the Significance of Difference Between Means 


Time Competence 
Inner Directed 
Self-Actualizing Value 
Existentiality 

Feeling Reactivity 
Spontaneity 

Self-Regard 

Self-Acceptance 

Nature of Man 

Synergy 

Acceptance of Aggression 
Capacity for Intimate Contact 
Time Ratio 
Support Ratio 


4 from Shostrom (1966). 


Paranormals (P) 


Norma! Adult (NA) 
Group (N 158)? 


Self-Actualized (SA) 
Group (N 34)# 
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Shostrom’s Self-Actualization Scale 

The average Time Ratio (T/R) of 5.81 
is in the normal range. However, T/R’s 
are not normally distributed, with only 
25% falling in the normal range and 37% 
falling in both the self-actualized and 
non-self-actualized range. Thus, these Ss 
appear to be either well-integrated with 
respect to time competence or else they 
tend to be either too past or too future 
oriented. It would seem more plausible 
that these Ss would be more future ori- 
ented than the average person and thus, 
by this ratio, be called time incompetent 
because of that future-time orientation. 

The Support Ratio (S/R) of 2.75 is in 
the normal range. Here the S/R’s are 
more normally distributed with 54% in 
the normal range, 28% in the self-actual- 
ized range and 18% in the non-self-actual- 
ized range. Consequently, in these Ss the 
tendency is in the direction of being more 
inner-directed than other-directed. 


Table 1 shows the means and S.D.s for 
the paranormals, for a sample of 158 nor- 
mal adults, and for a sample of 34 self- 
actualized persons. ¢ tests are given for 
comparisons between each of these three 
groups. (Shostrom's original report does 
not report statistical differences between 
his normal adult and self-actualized 
samples.) Comparing the paranormals 
with the normal adult group, paranormals 
scored significantly higher on scales (a) 
Self-Actualizing Value (p < .05), (b) 
Spontaneity (p < .01) and (c) Self-Regard 
(p < .02) and scored significantly lower 
on scales (a) Feeling Reactivity (p € .05) 
0 (b) Acceptance of Aggression (p< 


Compared with the selfactualized 
sample, paranormals scored significantly 
lower on seven scales: (a) Time Compe- 
tence (p < .05); (b) Inner-directed p< 
05); (c) Existentiality (p < .001); (d) 
Feeling Reactivity (p < :02); (e) Self- 
denon 4 A 

.01) an apaci 
Intimate Contact (p « ‘oe p 

The self-actualized group scored hi e 
than the normal adult Eos on 5p of 
twelve Scales: Time Competence, Inner- 
directed, Existentiality, Self-Regard, Self- 
Acceptance and Capacity for Intimate 


Self-Actualization of ""Paranormals" 


Contact. 

In addition, correlations were com- 
puted between (a) total Interest score, (b) 
total Experience score (c) Self-Rating 
score and all POI scales. None of these 36 
correlations reached statistical signifi- 
cance, the highest correlation obtaining in 
each respective group being .25, .20 and 
32. 

Consequently, it appears that this 
sample of paranormals is not significantly 
different from normal adults and is less 
self-actualized than Shostrom's self- 
actualized sample. The two scales on 
which paranormals scored lower than nor- 
mals, i.e., Feeling Reactivity and Accept- 
ance of Aggression, can be considered to 
be somewhat consistent with the view 
that paranormals are less oriented to- 
wards both aggression and emotionality 
than normals. With respect to the general 
validity of the POI, it is noted that the 
self-actualized and normal adult groups 
reported by Shostrom only show signifi- 
cant differences on six of the twelve 
scales. 

In general, the present data indicate a 
trend for paranormals to be in the direc- 
tion of self-actualization: (a) on aphor- 
isms measuring expanded thought, they 
tend to score higher than the samples 
with which comparisons were available; 
(b) on a measure of ego-defensiveness, 
there is a tendency for paranormals to 
score lower than other samples with 
which compared; (c) on a measure of self- 
actualization, they tend in the direction 
of being more inner directed, and show 
higher scores than normals on a few 
scales. The evidence, however, is weak 
that paranormals are significantly differ- 
ent from normals on the measurements 
employed. 

Summary 


A sample of 56 purported "para- 
normals" were asked to rate both their 
interest and experience in 15 areas of 
paranormal phenomena and to give an 
overall judgment as to their degree of 
psychic sensitivity. Scores from 
Shostrom's Self-Actualization measure 
(POD, the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desir- 
ability Scale and an Aphorism test de- 
signed to measure “expanded awareness 
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were obtained. In general, paranormals 
did not score significantly differently 
from the various groups with which they 
were compared, but there was always a 
trend in the direction of greater self- 
actualization for the paranormals. 
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P.A. News & Notes 


PA News & Notes 


A chapter on “Information System 
Applications in the Behavioral Sciences” 
for inclusion in the Seventh Annual Re- 
view of Information Science and Technol- 
ogy, (ARIST), is being written by F. B. 
Libaw. This is the first time this topic has 
been included since the Review was estab- 
lished in 1965. To make the review comp- 
rehensive, Dr. Libaw is asking authors to 
bring to her attention any works dealing 
with the storage, retrieval, or dissemi- 
nation of behavioral-social science docu- 
ments and/or data, published or to be 
published in 1971. Please send any ma- 
terial to Dr. F. B. Libaw, President, Cog- 
nitive Systems Inc., 319 South Robertson 
Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 
90211, and marked: "For ARIST”. 


Violent Death Probed at Two Day 
Symposium: Aggressive and destructive 
human thought and behavior will be 
probed at a two-day symposium on *Vio- 
lent Death: Homicide, Suicide and the 
Mind of Man,” presented by UCLA Ex- 
tension and the UCLA School of Medi- 
cine, Oct. 23-24, 1971. A distinguished 
group of speakers will discuss such topics 
as: “The Dread and Love of Death,” 
“Violent Components of Suicide,” “The 
Meaning of Death in American Society,” 
“Politics and Self-Destruction,” and 
“Legal Homicide—a Critique of Capital 
Punishment.” Fee for the two days is 
$35.00. Further information is available 
by writing the Department of Continuing 
Education in Health Sciences, UCLA Ex- 
tension Office Building, 10995 Le Conte 
oe ul Sr Calif. 90024, or 
elephone Mrs. beth Gi 
Sas D ifford at (213) 


. Heard on Wall Street: “Medicine has 
its Readers Digest and Psychology its Wall 
Street Journal." A recent article in the 


Wall Street Journal bore the title, in large 
bold-face type, Pentagon Papers as Ror- 
schach Test. It seems that since these 
documents appeared in the New York 
Times a problem has been posed by what 
to call them. Inasmuch as the race is still 
wide open, the journalist offered a sugges- 
tion. He stated that “The Pentagon Pa- 


pers” is misleading, since the perspective i 


that emerges is anything but the one asso- 
ciated with the Pentagon. “The Mc- 
Namara Papers” overstresses the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s participation in them, 
while “the Gelb Papers” is far too ob- 
scure. He felt that the papers ought to be 
called “the Rorschach Papers” because, 
just like those inky blots, they have an 
uncanny ability to conjure up the images 
already in the eye of the beholder. The 
other day on Time’s opinion pages, for 
example, you had a novelist saying the 
papers proved “‘we are torturers,” a draft 
resistance leader saying they proved “the 
stacks of burned children all over South- 
east Asia didn’t have much to do with 
freedom and democracy” and a former 
official spokesman saying their lack of real 
surprises proved “this was and is the most 
open war in history.” To say that interp- 
retations depend on the viewer is not to 
Say that the papers are useless; far from 
it. It's merely to say that first impressions 
may be misleading. The record is so rich, 
and the events it chronicles so complex, 
that different aspects of it can be used to 
prove almost anything. Its true lessons 
can be smelted out only in the crucible of 
clashing interpretations and opinions. 
That takes time. (On this we can 
agree). 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center © 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Cecile Beizmann. Handbook for Scor- 
ings of Rorschach Responses. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1970, 244 pages, 
$9.50. 

This book addresses itself to the eternally 
knotty problem of form quality scoring of Ror- 
schach responses. It includes a compilation of 
responses scored F+, F-, and F+ by Rorschach, 
Loosli-Usteri, Beck, and Beizmann. Four 
countries — France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
the United States — are thus represented. Need- 
less to say, this makes for quite an expansion of 
available data, 

The responses are listed first by area chosen. 
Although different authors designate the same 
area by different symbols, little confusion arises 
here because the blots and areas considered are 
presented graphically. Opposite each area the 
responses are listed in columns labelled F+, F-, 
or (spanning the two columns) Ft. Responses 
are grouped by content category. These may be 
a little confusing at first, but one quickly learns 
the system. 

, One must really work with this book for a 
time to appreciate its value, The arrangement is 
a comfortable one, much more so in this re- 
viewer's opinion than either Beck's or Small's. 
Where two scorers disagree on a response both 
Scorings are given with a notation indicating the 
source of the scoring. The book reduces but 
does not always resolve the ambiguities, and 
one can make one's own decision or “go with" 
one's favorite author. The similarities and con- 
Sistencies of scoring are, however, much more 
striking than the differences. 

Beizmann warns against the mechanical use 
of these lists, urging the individual Rorschacher 
to be guided by but not fixated on the scorings 
given. This is a danger, but it seems to this re- 
viewer that the disadvantages of such an ap- 
proach are far outweighed by such advantages 
as inter-scorer consistency. Particularly where 
Iesearch is concerned, we need to know we are 
all talking about the same thing. The present 
Volume goes a long way toward bringing us 
closer to that goal. 


Sarah A. Alleman 
21 Valley View Drive 
Amherst, Massachusetss 01002 


Charles Rycroft. Anxiety and Neurosis. 
Baltimore, Maryland: Penguin Books, 
1968, 160 pages, $5.95. 

Charles Rycroft is a British psychoanalyst 
Who is disenchanted with the view that man's 
PSyche abounds with the irrational and dae- 
monic. His book is an attempt to bring clarity 
and new insights to some persistently inexact 
Yet standard clinical concepts of human behav- 


ior. Rycroft’s goal is to unite the basic concep 
of psychopathology with the "respectable" 

scientific principles of biology. His starting 
point for reform is the psychoanalytic explana- 
tion of anxiety, defense mechanisms, and neu- 
rosis. 

Rycroft describes anxiety as a signal of a 
possible unknown or unexpected. Both repress- 
ed emotions and objective threats can result in 
the same end state of alerting anxiety. Rycroft 
acknowledges that his concept of anxiety is 
much like Freud's signal anxiety; however, un- 
like Freud, the primary importance of the un- 
conscious is not accepted. When the objective 
or subjective signal of anxiety fails to adequate- 
ly alert, one may experience the emotions of 
fright, panic, shock, or trauma. Moreover, 
Rycroft outlines the qualitative differences be- 
tween these related concepts. 

Counter to the psychoanalytic tradition, 
Rycroft criticizes the principle of psychic deter- 
minism and the theory of traumatic neurosis. 
Similar to most Freudian dissenters, he retains 
many basic psychoanalytic concepts within his 
system. He generally accepts the Freudian inter- 
pretation of such processes as internalization, 
guilt, and depression. Nevertheless, his primary 
opposition to Freud remains that he views man 
as having a rational, self-protective basis for his 
behavior. 

As Rycroft attempts to provide a biological 
basis for anxiety, he also attempts to do the 
same for defense mechanisms. He proposes that 
defenses arise from three basic reactions of 
animals: attack, flight, and submission, Attack 
is related to obsessional defenses, which often 
take the form of mastering or controlling situ- 
ations. Flight away from threats is associated 
with phobic and schizoid defenses. Submission 
is related to hysterical defenses, which result in 
the repression of assertive behaviors. Although 
initially the adaptiveness of the defensive be- 
havior is emphasized, the bulk of the text is 
devoted to how these defenses result in be- 
havior disorders. 

The latter half of this volume seems to lack 
much of the originality and potency of the first 
chapters. The final chapters tend to deteriorate 
into merely adequate descriptions of the major 
neurotic disorders. When new ideas are offered 
their value is somewhat dubious. For example, 
a rather tenuous relationship is drawn between 
submission rituals in animals and hysterical dis- 
orders. a s i 

Rycroft’s system is difficult to classify. His 
emphasis of man’s adaptive ego functions is 
akin to that of the ego psychologists. However, 
his fundamental emphasis of the biological basis 
of behavior is very similar to the psycho- 
zoologists, such as Ardrey (1961) and Lorenz 
(1966). Like Ardrey and others, Rycroft makes 
use of naturalistic anecdotes to support his 
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arguments. In contrast, he completely ignores 
the recent developments in comparative 
psychology. In general, there is a paucity of 
supportive data put forth for his propositions, 

Rycroft set himself a difficult task in endeav- 
oring to provide a scientific basis for ambiguous 
clinical concepts. He certainly provokes the 
reader even if he does not achieve his goal. This 
book is of sufficient merit to be a candidate for 
supplementary reading in an abnormal psychol- 
ogy course. The clinician who wants to examine 
and analyze the concepts he daily uses will also 
find this volume of benefit. 
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Donald S. Marshall, & Robert C. 
Suggs, (Eds). Human Sexual Behavior. 
By an Basic Books, 1971. 302 pages, 

10.00. 


ologist, Lee Rainwater. The approach and style 
is anthropological, with many reports presented 


x is at some of the si 
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Sex appeals to each of us in different ways, 
but what impressed this reviewer most were the 
following items. Chapter 1 tells of sexual re- 
pression in an Irish folk community. The re 
pression is so effective that overt libertarian 
sexual behavior is hard to find. Either the cul- 
ture is amazingly effective in inducing repres- 
sion or people are simply not willing to admit 
to their “transgressions.” Rainwater's chapter 
indicates that sexuality among lower-class 
people is much more inhibited than many 
might believe, Perhaps middle-class people proj- 
ect their sexual fantasies onto lower-class 
people and we come to believe that the lower- 
class people are sexually free. Finally, even 
societies which are relatively permissive regard- 
ing various forms of sexual expression (in con- 
trast to our more prohibitive society) have vari- 
ous forms of seemingly irrational prohibitions. 
No society is totally prohibitive or permissive, 
as the book makes clear. 

Chapter 3, “Romantic Love among the 
Turu” by Harold K. Schneider contained sev- 
eral interesting points worthy of further explor- 
ation. Two will be mentioned here. Turu 
women are clitoridectomized, yet have orgasms 
and are quite sexually excitable. Second, 
Schneider points out that people may violate 
norms yet indirectly indicate that they still be- 
lieve in them (p. 63). 

This book definitely makes an important 
contribution to knowledge in the area of sex 
research, and one can only urge that further 
studies of sex in various cultures analyze two or 
more cultures rather than confining insights to 
one group of people. 
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Theories of Personality. 2nd ed., New 
York: Wiley, 1970, 622 pages, $9.95. 


This is the second edition of Hall & Lindzey's 
text, Theories of Personality (1957), and reflects the 
conceptual changes (dare one say advances?) occur- 
ring during the 13 years intervening. Called to mind 
is Hogan’s comment;".. . personality theory seems to 
be stagnating" [p. 654]. This is not to reflect that 
the authors have not done an excellent job of 
presenting a survey of personality theories; they 
have. But the result of psychology’s conceptual 
lassitude has been such that the major changes in the 
present volume consist of only one deletion of theory 
(Murphy’s), and two additions (Skinner's Operant 
Reinforcement view and the Existential position). 

The first edition stated “. . . there is no single 
source to which the student can turn for a survey of 
existing theories of personality. The present volume 
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is intended to correct this shortcoming” [p. vii} 
While this statement is no longer definitive, this ex- 
cellent text in its second edition remains the stand- 
ard of comparison within the field. 

The range of theoretical positions presented is ex- 
tensive, and includes, among others, Freud, Jung, 
the Neo-Freudians, Murray, Lewin, Allport, Gold- 
stein, Maslow, Sheldon, Dollard and Miller, Eyse- 
nck, Skinner, Rogers, Binswanger, and Boss. A 
number of other related positions are presented as 
supplementary material where appropriate. 

As in the earlier volume, each main position is ac- 
corded a chapter organized in the overall form (al- 
though the titles change) of a brief biography of the 
major  contributor(s) ^ Structure, ynamics, 
Development, Characteristic Research and 
Research Methods, and Current Status and 
Evaluation. The text’s final chapter, entitled 
"Personality Theory in Perspective,” is a 
comparison across theories. 

The essence of the text lies in its succinct, logical, 
and accurate representation of 13 major theoretical 
positions. This is accomplished against the backdrop 
of trying to present theories as complex as the Ex- 
istential view in the span of 28 pages. Nevertheless, 
the goal is well-attained. 

The authors note that readers may complain about 
the omission of some additional view, namely those 
of Piaget and the Cognitive position. Such objectives 
need be regarded vis-a-vis the fact that the volume is 
already 622 pages with index, which is also a com- 
ment on the book’s bargain basement value. Among 
the theories most extensively revised, both in the 
service of evolving conceptions and research, and ex- 
pressive clarity, are the view of Allport, Rogers, 
Factor theory and S-R theory. Taking the chapter 
on Rogers as illustrative, what previously had been 
a synopsis of Rogers’ 19 propositions as presented in 
his book, Client Centered Therapy, is now more sat- 
isfactorily expressed in the Hall and Lindzey format 
of Structure, Dynamics and Development. Other 
changes are less dramatic, ranging from the expan- 
sion of an "illustrative experiment" supportive of 
Dollard and Miller's view, to the deletion of Mur- 
ray's “Clairvoyance of Dreams.” Still other changes 
are minor, as updated biographies, revised phrase- 
ology, and, in at least one case, some revision in 
original translations. Most are chronologically con- 
sistent, although on page 467 the reader is informed 
about the burgeoning research on S-R theory being 
performed over the “past 25 years” in both volumes. 
The foreshortened time lapse will not convey to the 
student just how long work in this important area 
has been undertaken. Yet, the overall editiorial qual- 
ity is high. 

As for style, the writing is tight and expressive. 
The content is central and judiciously selected to 
grasp the core of the theory under consideration: 
Referencing is updated. As illustrative of 20 
references at the end of the introductory chapter, 
only eight are the same in both volumes; 12 were 
deleted and 13 added. 


In overview, the excellence of this book as a basic 
Source in a survey course in personality is beyond 
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question. Personality theorists often write either for 
their coterie, or may, in fact, as in the case of one 
well-known example, even deny that they are pre- 
senting a theory. Faced with such variance, the stu- 
dent is in a quandry. Hall and Lindzey's book pre- 
sents a tight conceptual network through which the 
oftimes discussive primary source material can be 
viewed with much greater lucidity. And the reading 
of primary material is absolutely necessary, for this 
survey can only hint at the fulsomeness of a position 
once it enjoys an impact sufficient to warrant inclu- 
sion in this volume. 


Hall and Lindzey suggest that perhaps so many 
conflicting viewpoints could be combined into a sin- 
gle one. This one view would incorporate all that 
was “good and effective" in order to create a single 
theory that would be accepted by all investigators. 
They present this suggestion . .. and then proceed 
to demolish it. To bolster their argument, they note 
that it is just not possible at this time to identify and 
synthesize disparate elements of various theories. 
Moreover, there are flat disagreements between the 
content of various views. And some theories simply 
do not have, in many of their precepts, anything 
even approaching empirical utility. 

Perhaps most cogent, however, is Hall and Lind- 
zey's objection to the assumption that a state of theo- 
retical harmony and agreement is in fact, desirable. 
If anything should be communicated to the student, 
itis“. . . the need to be cautious, take all points of 
view into consideration and to avoid emotional in- 
volvement with a particular, one-sided 
position [p. 601]."" While the student should, in fact, 
adopt “vigorous and affectionate acceptance” of a 
position, he should do so only after having 
familiarized himself with the broad field of 
personality. Extending their own analogy, before a 
student's marriage to a theoretical position, and 
beginning the conduct of the cold hard business of 
investigation to see how that marriage will 
withstand the ravages of reality, he should have 
thoroughly “played the field.” 
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Mary R. Haworth. TheCAT. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1966, 322 pages. 
$10.75. 


The Children’s Apperception Test was published 
in 1949 by Leopold and Sonya Bellak, and features 
ten pictures of animals which the child responds to 
in much the same fashion that an adult might 
respond to the Thematic Apperception Test. In fact, 
Haworth recommends the use of the CAT for 
children three to ten years of age, the Symonds 
(1949) Picture-Story Test for adolescents, and the 
Thematic Apperception Test for adolescents and 
adults. This book is an excellent blend of research 
and clinical interpretations; it is a good example of 
how a book on a projective test might be written to 
convey what is known about the instrument, 


Many of the studies cited point out strengths and 
weaknesses of the CAT. For example, a comparison 
of two studies (p. 68) shows that there were great 
differences in the proportion of toileting and cleanli- 
ness responses given by the Ss. However, when these 
responses did occur, they tended to occur to card 10, 
which shows a baby dog lying across the knees of an 
adult dog, with a bathroom in the background. 
These animal pictures seemed designed to pull for 
psychoanalytic themes, such as orality, anality, etc. 
In this regard, there is similarity to Gerald Blum’s 
Blacky Pictures, which also feature animals and 
which pulls for psychoanalytic themes. However, 
the CAT was designed specifically for children, 
while the Blacky Pictures are more adult oriented, 
at least in their typical use. 


Several discussions of research findings make im- 
portant points regarding clinical use of the CAT, or 
of any personality assessment instrument. For 
example, it is pointed out that some children may 
give bizarre responses on some stress-eliciting cards, 
but give normal responses to the other cards. These 
young children are merely showing their 
immaturity and reaction to stress, and should not be 
thought of in the same way that we might picture a 
child whose entire protocol is filled with bizarre 
responses. Also of relevance is a French finding that 
story additions (beyond what is shown in the card) 
follows a U-shaped curve with age: younger and 
older children give the most additions. T| e very 
young child perhaps is paying little attention to the 
stimulus, while the older child pays more attention 
but is also capable of using his imagination and 
inventing things that are not "really there". The 


seven year old children representing the “older” 
group. Additions was uncorrelated with 
omissions correlated -.76 with IQ. 


_ It was earlier noted that the cards seemed de- 
signed to pull for certain themes. As a result the 
problem of card pull is present. An example of this 
is that one study found that retarded children gave 
longer stories and higher Transcendence to cards 4, 
7, and 8, which Portray human-like interaction, 
than to cards 3, 5, and 9, which either have the main 
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character in isolation or lack any common focus of 
activity. 

Chapter X, “Diagnostic Studies”, contains most 
of the information on validity. Although there. are 
not as many good validity studies as one might like, 
there is enough research to suggest that the CAT 
has a good foundation. The evidence suggests 
especially that the test can discriminate between dif- 
ferent groups. One must not be misled into thinking 
that significant differences indicate validity, 
however. One study reported in Chapter X points 
out that orphanage children revealed less aggression 
on the CAT than control group children. But, since 
there seems to be no a priori reasons for believing 
that orphanage children would show less 
aggression (the opposite prediction could have been 
reasonably offered) this does not really provide good 
evidence for the CAT's validity. The kind of evi- 
dence that does speak to the validity is provided in a 
study which found that 29 per cent of children from 
homes with parental loss spoke of the parent as 
going away and not returning compared with only 9 
per cent of children from intact families. Here the 
CAT responses are in line with what one would 
expect the different groups to be concerned about. 

An important study by Haworth is summarized 
in Chapter XII, where individual differences in 
clinical accuracy is revealed. Judges were told to try 
to pick out the Ss who had responded in certain 
deviant ways to a film. The judges were provided 
with a variety of projective test material from the Ss, 
including the CAT. Judge A was no better than 
chance in identifying which child belonged to the 
experimental group and which to the control group. 
Judge B was able to select 14 of the 15 experimental 
Ss correctly, which is statistically significant. 
Furthermore, Judge C was given Judge B's criteria, 
and provided with the Rorschach and CAT. Judge 
C was able to apply the criteria accurately, getting 
12 of the experimental cases categorized correctly. 

The author provides some good clinical interpre- 
tations of CAT responses and also briefly discusses 
two additions: a human form of the CAT and the 
CAT-Supplement. The former is much more like 
the TAT, and can be used for experimental 
Purposes or as an alternate form. The latter can be 
used for "specific situations, current stresses, oy 
problems not necessarily common to all children 
(p. 297). For example, the crippled kangaroo card 
might be useful for testing physically disabled 
children, to see how they respond to physical dis- 
ability. The regular CAT has many parent-child 
scenes, while the CAT-Supplement seems to 
emphasize somewhat more sibling interaction. The 
author is very sensitive about the problems involve 
in making up alternate forms, or in using the CAT 
in other cultures (cf. Eisenman & Foulks, 1970). 
This is an intelligently done book with a wealth of 
clinical and research material. 
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Milton Kramer (Ed.). Dream Psychol- 
ogy and the New Biology of Dreaming. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1969, 459 pages, $17.00. 


Confronting a new book on dreams, one is moved 
to speculate aboutthe dimensionsofa bookshelf large 
enough to accommodate the writings of mankind on 
this subject. Certainly a library of considerable pro- 
portions would be required to house this work and it 
seems probable that the much larger part of the fruit 
of human deliberations regarding dreams was 
embodied in oral traditions. The attempt to unravel 
dreams must be as old as our species, consuming 
literal eons of contemplation. Consequently, scheme 
upon scheme has been employed to divine the 
essence of these arresting productions or to put them 
in the service of one Weltanschauung or another. 
The theory which prevailed at any given time did so 
largely by dint of the rhetorical skill of its pro- 
Ponents, the adeptness with which they incor- 
porated dreams into the regnant prejudices of their 
time. 


But have we in fact progressed beyond such a 
state of affairs? Have we moved from an appeal to 
articulate authority to a science of dreams? There is 
much in this book which suggests that we have. 
There is talk about a **new biology of dreaming”, of 
‘scientific work” in “laboratories”; there are 
references to “laboratory technicians” and to 
apparatus, in short to the accouterments of the 
established sciences. The book arises from a 

scientific” conference held in Cincinnati in the 
autumn of 1967. It was intended to promote a cross- 
fertilization of ideas between theorists and experi- 
mentalists and among experimentalists who are 
leaders in the application of different modes of 
investigation, to dreams. Included are some of the 
most illustrious names in psychology and 
Psychiatry. Thus, it may be supposed that this 
volume will cast considerable light on the current 
state of the art or science, as the case may be. 

The first section of the book tends to suggest that 
the claim to science on the part of dream workers is 
based more on the superficial resemblances between 
Certain aspects of their work to that of the 

legitimate” sciences than on solid achievement. 
This section, entitled “The Challenge Posed to 
Dream Theories by the New Biology of Dreaming,” 
Supplies some data for the conclusion that our 
Progress is more apparent than real. “The new 
biology of dreaming” refers to the discovery of the 
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fact that dreams are betimes accompanied by 
measureable physiological phenomena, e.g., rapid 
eye movements. But beyond the first chapter which 
addresses itself to the methodological problems 
which plague REM research, little use is made of 
the “new biology." In the main, this section consists 
of a series of papers by leading exponents of the pre- 
dominant schools of dynamic personality theory 
(Freudian, Culturist, Jungian, Adlerian, 
Existentialist) which in the main reviews and 
update the theoretical pronouncements of their 
respective points of view. For the most part these 
authors give only perfunctory attention to data from 
the dream laboratory, generally referring only to 
isolated “facts” which can be used to refute a rival 
theory. There are, of course, individual differences 
among the contributors, but the emphasis through- 
out is on assimilating a few psychophysiological 
findings into the particular theoretical structure that 
the author venerates. There is, on the other hand, 
precious little effort to amend those theories to 
accommodate the laboratory findings. Nonetheless, 
the section does contain much material of interest, 
particularly to readers who wish to get a better per- 
spective on the approach to dreams utilized by 
theorists and clinicians of these persuasions. 

The second (and larger) section of the book 
(“Problems in Dream Content Analysis") affords 
the reader a look at a number of rather elaborate on- 
going research projects concerned with the 
psychology of dreaming. He is introduced to a large 
number of methodological problems which the 
researcher encounters in this realm of inquiry and is 
apprised of some ingenious techniques for meeting 
them. A few of the many issues confronted here are: 
the relative utility of home and laboratory dreams; 
the relationship of dreams to presleep stimuli and 
the mechanisms of transformation; whether it is the 
loss of the psychological benefits of the dream 
(which is a frequent concommittant of REM states) 
or of the physiological processes which constitute the 
REM state that produces the marked decrements in 
psychological performance that follow periods of 
REM deprivation. What distinguishes the section is 
that these discussions are conducted largely by 
references to the results of experimental inquiry 
(some of which are quite creative in design) rather 
than to proof texts. 

In finishing the book one is left with the sense that 
progress is indeed being made in the attempt to 
comprehend the nature of dreams. While REM 
studies may not have provided us with the thread of 
‘Ariadne, which will lead unerringly through the 
labyrinth of the dream process, they have quickened 
scientific interest in dreaming and encouraged the 
utilization of some exceedingly promising methods 
of investigation. Indeed, the book gives us a look at 
some intriguing data. To give but one example, the 
reader is exposed to an appreciable body of experi- 
mental evidence which supports the hypothesis that 
the dream life is primarily prospective in orientation 
and that it frequently includes serious attempts on 
the part of the dreamer to solve the problems he 


faces. 
“The book is to be recommended to students of 
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personality and to workers interested in ascertain- 
ing the directions in which dream research has 
moved and the progress it has made. Anyone about 
to undertake any serious research in this area ought 
to avail himself both of the book’s content and its 
extensive bibliographies before venturing too far. 
Those beginning a career of experimental inquiry 
into the mysteries of human personality will find 
(the latter half of) this volume a useful source of 
information. In either case the reader may save 
himself many a false start. 


Thomas W. Allen 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Humberto Nagera (Ed.). Basic Psy- 
choanalytic Concepts on the Theory of 
Dreams. The Hampstead Clinic Psycho- 
analytic Library, Vol. II. New York: 
Basic Books, 1969. 


In her foreword to this book, Anna Freud quotes 
various examples of the growing looseness in the use 
of Freudian terminology, caused, she feels, by the 
fact that concepts have been taken out of their 
original context. 

In order to counteract “the confusion which 
governs psychoanalytic literature at present" the 
Hampstead Clinic, under the leadership of Dr. 
Humberto Nagera, set up a “Concept Research 
Group”, which took on the task of tracing all 
significant concepts through the total volumes of 
Freud’s writings. The aim was to re-formulate their 
precise meaning within their historical framework. 

These “Basic Concepts” are being published in 
four volumes, each covering a major aspect of 
Freudian theory. For this particular volume on the 
Dream, the Group selected twenty five concepts, 
related mainly to the theory of dream formation br 
Nagera states that it was his aim to write “an 
encyclopedic review of basic psychoanalytic concepts 
in an extremely condensed but meaningful way”, 
apparently hoping to promote a more disciplined 
handling of Freudian doctrine by promoting a better 
understanding of Freudian terminology. 

Dr. Nagera devotes one brief chapter to each con- 
cept, starting out with the summary formulation as 
agreed upon by the Group. He then adduces rele- 
vant passages collected from various parts of Freud's 
Dream Theory up to the final construct in order to 
clarify the course of a particular concept. 

Throughout this work, every reference has been 
taken literally from the original Freudian text. Dr. 
Nagera keeps his own explanatory comments at the 
minimum required to link the various Passages. He 
does not introject any subjective views, neither his 
own nor those of others. His final formulations are 
concise, he is meticulous in the recording of every 
source of reference and thus his work is a model of 
objectivity, 

E If nevertheless his work should fail in fully realiz- 
ing its aims, such failure would be due to the par- 
ticular choice of an “encyclopedic” method — a 
method which, by definition, is highly abstractive, 
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static and descriptive and which covers the essential 
and the unessential with equal emphasis. A dream, 
however, is an organic, highly dynamic process 
which can not be adequately grasped by a con- 
ceptual knowledge of its parts. This lack of dynamic 
integration has affected this book in various ways. 

Within the scope of this review, I shall limit 
myself to the following examples in two different 
areas: In the first place, the “Basic Concepts”, by 
its very method, has excluded the use of all applied 
clinical material as a means of illustration. While it 
devotes precious space to such academic finesses as 
the difference between “Latent Dream Content” 
and “Latent Dream Thoughts", it does not cover, in 
any way, the technique of dream analysis, referring 
the reader back to Freud. It does not, in fact, review 
even encylopedically such crucial concepts as 
“Transference”, in the sense of a projection of un- 
conscious wishes on to the dream irnage of the 
psychoanalyst; nor does it deal with, for instance, 
“Free Association" as a specific technique of dream 
interpretation. 


As a second example I should like to mention that 
the “Basic Concepts" by tightly condensing Freud's 
writings, also condenses certain incongruities 
inherent in these writings: for instance, under 
“Condensation” we find [page 79] the leading state- 
ment that “Condensation ... is a distinguishing 
mark of primary psychical processes which operate 
in the system Unconscious”, and — as is repeatedly 
mentioned — it is a conditio sine qua non that the 
system Unconscious can express itself only by means 
of sensory, hallucinatory images. However, on the 
following page we find that condensation may be 
“determined on the one hand by the rational, pre- 
conscious relations of the dream thoughts and on the 
other by the attraction exercized by (the) visual 
memories in the Unconscious”, a statement imply- 
ing that condensation may operate by the use of 
rational as well as sensory material. 

Following this [page 81] we find that “the only 
logical relations favored by condensation are those 
of similarity, consonance and the possession of com- 
mon attributes", which, no doubt, is a highly selec- 
tive mental operation as compared to hallucinatory 
wish fulfillment, an operation which moves still 
further away from its initial definition by the next 
statement, that condensation may use similarities 
“between things or between their verbal representa- 
tions" which in fact means that it may use the 
purely abstract as a source of dream formation. 

Being most scrupulous in their quotations, one 
can not, of course, hold the Concept Group 
accountable for incongruities such as these as they 
appear throughout Freud's writings on the dream. 
However, in this book, by their very concentration 
and by the lack of any qualifying, dynamic frame of 
reference, such passages tend to confuse rather than 
to clarify the issues, since they often can not be 
explained within the historical point of view. 

In summary, I find that the "Basic Psycho- 
analytic Concepts on the Theory of Dreamss" isan 
exhaustive, scholarly, highly objective and reliable 
guide through Freud’s writings; it is also highly 
technical and academic and like any pure, 100%- 
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proof extract, it is safely digestible only by those 
who know how to handle it, i.e., by those who 
already have a substantial background in Freudian 
dream theory. 

However, it is, in my opinion, too abstract to 
serve as a means of introductory orientation. 
Equally, by its lack of dynamic integration, it may 
fail to reach those who — in the words of Dr. 
Nagera — "have shown a disregard for psycho- 
analytic theory as a coherent set of assumptions”. 
pestis, it may fail precisely those whom it set out to 
reach. 

It might be suggested that the Group add a fifth 
volume, bringing to life the most basic concepts by 
providing clinical examples, illustrating the oper- 
ation of “Basic Processes" as well as the dynamic 
interrelations between such processes. 


Dr. Rose Palm 
263 West End Avenue 
New York, New York 10023 


. Mortimer Schiffer. The Therapeu- 
tic Play Group. New York and London: 
EM & Stratton, 1969. 214 pages, 
8.75. 


This may be the age of Aquarius but it is also the 
age of innovation and modification, especially in the 
area of the healing services. Some newer develop- 
ments in the treatment process will gain ready accep- 
tance at first but will rapidly lose their “charm” and 
fall into disuse, Others will become so modified that 
even their innovators will fail to recognize them. 
Others based upon sound principles, have stood the 
test of trial, time, and acceptance, and are palatable 
even to staid educators and doubting administrators. 

The therapeutic play group, as developed and ex- 
plained by Mortimer Schiffer, is an example of the 
latter. Based upon the early formulations of S. R. 
Slavson and his concepts of activity group therapy, 
it has stood the test in practice with young children 
between the ages of six and nine years. That it has 
gained acceptance in the large educational system of 
New York City appears to provide some evidence 
that it is more than another method which will ex- 
plode like a rocket and then disappear. 

The book itself is a clear exposition ol the method, 
well organized and carefully ones It leads the 
Teader through the difficulties of planning for the 
initial sessions and methodically guides one through 
the subsequent stages. The factors of interaction, 
transference, and intervention are detailed. Even 
such considerations as the furnishing and equipment 
in the playroom are covered. 

One may find some distraction, at first, in the re- 
Peated use of footnotes to explain what appears in 
the body of the pages but this is soon overcome as its 
relevance to the material is digested. 

Schiffer shows the interaction of each child to the 
group worker (he does not use the term “‘therapist”) 

ut, of equal importance, indicates the interaction of 
cach child to his peers in the group. In all of this the 
material is carefully documented and understand- 
ably related. He presents an excellent analysis of 
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one therapeutic play group in an elementary school. 
Each of the five boys was studied and reported with 
sufficient depth in his behavior, background, and 
needs. A sampling of the 93 meetings of the group 
over a three year period were detailed sufficiently to 
allow ready understanding of the development of 
principles behind the therapeutic play group pro- 
gram and its resultant termination. 

Schiffer considers the therapeutic play group as 
filling the need for children to express themselves 
and to communicate at an age when they find it diffi- 
cult to verbalize their frustrations and other emo- 
tions. He does not discount individual therapy but 
believes that often group psychotherapy is another, 
and often more acceptable, method of reaching 
youngsters of the pre-puberty age level. He further 
stresses the need in many situations of a more effec- 
tive man and woman group worker-team. 

Schiffer does not discount the need for the services 
of other professionals but feels that under many cir- 
cumstances group leaders can perform a useful ser- 
vice. A recognized shortage of more highly trained 
professionals adds to the importance of a method 
which appears to provide hope and success. His final 
chapter, entitled “A Seminar in Child Psychology", 
provides a plea to teachers to involve themselves in 
the dynamics of behavior and offers his method as 
highly suited for them to study the interaction 
which takes place in a group. As with the therapeu- 
tic play group descriptions in the book, Schiffer 
shows the development of the seminar so that it be- 
comes both a teaching and a living experience. 

There appears to be sufficient evidence in the 
book to warrant the trial and use of the therapeutic 
play group in schools and clinics. The book should 
gain ready acceptance by all those working with 
children between the ages of six and nine. 


Irving R. Stone i 
Assistant for Hospital-Community Programming 
Fairview State Hospital 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 


James O. Palmer. The Psychological 
Assessment of Children, New York: 
James Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1970. 474 


pages, $12.50. 

This is a much needed and welcome book. In 
an era of criticism, derogation, and belittlement 
of the assessment process, Palmer has provided 
a book which deals extensively and in depth 
with the theoretical bases, the backgrounds of 
knowledge, and the procedures entering into 
the psychological assessment of children, In its 
content, the book represents the best products 
of a healthy eclecticism. : 

The book is made up of five parts, taking 
into consideration the printer's error of designa- 
ting the last two parts as IV. Each part is an 
extensive, knowledgeable discussion of the field 
or area under consideration, The part headings 
follow in order: I. The Hypotheses of Assess- 
ment; IJ, Methods of Data Collection; III, Pro- 
cedures in Assessment; IV. Analysis of the 
Assessment; IV (V). Assessment and Recom- 
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mendations. 

Each of these sections presents a wealth of 
data, a breadth of views, a set of meaningful 
rationales for the procedures involved in the 
assessment process. The tone of the book is set 
early by the author’s comments regarding the 
purpose of psychological assessment: 

*... to determine the nature and extent of 
the disturbance in order to select and formulate 
the model(s) of behavioral change. Note that 
this statement presumes that there are different 
modes of treatment, different ways of altering 
behavior, different milieus in which children 
may be placed." 

In Part I the writer makes explicit his basic 
assumptions regarding critical factors entering 
into the human developmental process. The 
author includes a wide range of factors: biolog- 
ical, congenital-genetic, maturational, learning, 
historical-social, and internalized motivational 
factors. These factors, in presence or absence, 
or in varying quantities, contribute to clinical 
disturbance, the condition at which assessment 
is aimed. Although Palmer clearly leans in the 
direction of operational approaches, he is aware 
of and is concerned with, the internalized, 
motivational wellsprings of action seen as cru- 
cial to the dynamically oriented psychologist. 

Part II presents a wide range of assessment 

. methods designed to obtain information regard- 
ing the contributing factors to disturbed out- 
comes. Brief but clear sophisticated rationales 
for methods are presented. The list of tech- 
niques is extensive, and ranges from relatively 

` unstructured diagnostic observations and inter- 
view techniques through structured tests of in- 
telligence and a wide range of measures of 
peronality, perception and perceptual-motor 

unction. Descriptions are graphic, criticisms 

effective. 

The remainder of the test proceeds at the 
same high level throughout. Discussion of the 
clinical situation in which assessment occurs is 
comprehensive and informative, These remain- 
ing chapters on the assessment process are en- 
livened by excellent case histories. The author 
presents systematic, step-by-step reports of the 
assessment process in action. The clinician- 
client interaction process, full protocol analy- 
ses, translation. Of assessment findings into 
interview planning, all are presented clearly, 
informatively, and in smoothly written style. 

The extensive focus on the assessment pro- 
cess brings the book very much into the current 
scene. Concern is aimed on the one hand at 
internal functioning and constructs, analysis of 
ego functioning and identity formation. On the 
other hand considerable space, amply illumined 
by case history examples, is spent on assess- 
mn for change and intervention. These tie the 

sment process to psychotherapy and to 
environmental, as well as iologi 

Sr intervention: physiological, courses 

e reviewer finds little to criticize in thi 

book. However, he would like to make Med 

brief comment regarding the assessment and 

prediction of organic brain disorder. In his ex- 

tensive and generally excellent discussion of 

brain dysfunction problems, the author tends 
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to perpetuate rigidly overcautious attitudes on 
the part of the clinician in his view of this prob- 
lem. Too often clinicians involved in predictive 
researches on brain disorder have been handi- 
capped by inadequate conceptualizations of 
organic function and thus by improper selec- 

tion of organic criterion groups. Koppitz (1964, 

p. 75), whose work is reported by the author 

states of her control subjects, “It is quite prob- 

able that some of the 67 control subjects with 
poor Bender scores were also brain injured.” 
This statement, in a general form, can be applied 
to many such studies. The result has been un- 
realistically high cutting points for tests which, 
in use, may prove disastrous for the unwary 
racticing clinician. The whole issue has been 

further complicated by the outcomes of studies 
aimed at the differentiation of psychotic (func- 
tional) and organically damaged subjects. Un- 
fortunately, assumptions regarding the origins 
of psychosis have prevented appropriate screen- 
ing of these criterion groups. A recent study by 
Mednick (1970) calls into question this whole 
class of studies. Mednick found that a group of. 
individuals selected from a high-risk sample 
who became schizophrenic could be differenti- 
ated from a non-schizophrenic group, drawn 
from the same high risk sample, on the basis of 
the presence of pregnancy and birth complica- 
tions and later GSR deviations in the schizo- 
phrenic breakdown sample. 

These kinds of circumstances point to rather 
serious failures in experimental control, as the 
result of which clinicians have fared badly in 
their efforts to predict brain dysfunction. In 
Such investigations, the task becomes that of 
distinguishing between different kinds of brain 
dysfunction, rather than between organics and 
normals. 

To return to the text, the general format of 
this book is pleasing, allows for easy readability 
and location of topics. With one exception, the 
editing errors are extremely minor. Two parts 
of the book are designated as Part IV; there is 
one Table of Contents error in page listings, and 
a few minor spelling errors occur. 

In final comment, dogmatic followers of 
any given school will not be happy with this 
book. But in this reviewer's opinion it is an 
indispensable book for those involved in the 
assessment of child behavior. It should be the 
cornerstone for graduate courses in Child Clini- 
cal, and the practicing physician will find it a 
useful reference work, a source of information 
concerning a wide range of formal data plus à 
number of insights and hunches of inestimable 
value. 
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October 23, 1971 
IN MEMORY OF BRUNO KLOPFER 


BRUNO KLOPFER died on October 
23, 1971. He will be remembered for 
many things by many people. 

The readers of this journal will remem- 
ber him as the Editor for thirty-six years. 
Under his leadership the Journal devel- 
oped from an obscure mimeographed 
newsletter to its present stature of a 
major organ of those who wish to com- 
municate with one another concerning 
the advances in the field of personality 
assessment. During the early years of the 
Journal he wrote much of the material 
himself; but as the years went by his stu- 
dents and the students of his students 
were able to take up most of the space. 
However, the articles he wrote and the 
Creative, innovative ideas he put forth, are 
entirely unique, and his style of language 
Will be long remembered. á 

His students will remember him as an 
Outstanding teacher, one who was never 
at a loss for words, who could rarely be 
Counted on to repeat himself; one who, in 
the jargon of the present day, could al- 
Ways be counted upon to "blow their 
minds". When he could no longer per- 
form according to his own standards, he 
Chose to retire from teaching, rather than 
descend to a level which many of his 
peers would have considered adequate. 

_ His patients and his friends remember 
him as a man with fantastic powers of 
empathy. He had an almost uncanny 
knack of looking at the world through 
Somebody else's eyes, as though he were 
truly standing in their skin. To those with 
Whom he had a significant relationship, 


he was always available at any time of the 
day or night. He was clever and entertain- 
ing, and always a good companion. The 
most remarkable thing about him was 
that even people he had known only 
fleetingly or for a short period, remem- 
bered him very clearly, and said that he 
had had q profound influence upon their 
lives. 

My mother, Erna Klopfer, remembers 
him as her companion and husband for 
over forty-ei; years. Their personal, 
social, and professional lives were inter- 
twined, and constantly reinforced by 
their joint friendships, their joint interest 
in Jungian Psychology, and their deep af- 
fection for one another. Their relation- 
ship changed somewhat toward the end 
when my father became ill and more de- 
pendent, but in tribute to their relation- 
ship, they were able to effect this change 
without undue stress. 

Bruno Klopfer influenced me more 
than can be measured. He influenced my 
choice of occupation, set me an example 
as an Editor to follow, and demonstrated 
an ideology which exerted a profound 
influence. For example, his respect for 
the competence and equality of women 
and his way of sticking to principles with- 
out becoming destructive towards others 
are attributes that I have tried to emulate, 

Yes, there will be many who miss 
Bruno Klopfer, but none more than I. 


Walter G. Klopfer, Ph.D. 
Executive Editor 
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Distinguished Contribution Award 
Washington, D. C., September 4, 1971 


Dr. Zygmunt A. Piotrowski 


_ Dr. Zygmunt A. Piotrowski has led an 
impressively full and productive life. He 
has functioned in two cultures, has 
contributed to both and has left his mark 
on each. Dr. Piotrowski was born in 1904 
in Poland and received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Poznan in 1927 with a 
thesis on estimates of time intervals and 
their relationship to degree of activity.He 
also published a logical analysis of the 
concept of time in theology (God is 
timeless), philosophy, theoretical physics 
and epistemology. After his first position 
in psychology as Senior Assistant in the 
Institute of Psychology at the University 
of Poznan, he came to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1929. He studied 
Clinical psychology with and worked for 


Dr. Carney Landis, at that time head of 
the Psychology Department of the New 
York Psychiatric Institute, associated 
with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University. He was 
appointed to the faculty of the College 
and stayed until 1954 when he moved to 
New Jersey to develop a research institute 
with Dr. N. D. C. Lewis. He wrote his 
fundamental work on perceptanalysis 
during this period in New Jersey. In 1957 
he was appointed to Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia from when he 
only recently resigned (1970). . 

Dr. Zygmunt A. Piotrowski has re- 
ceived research grants from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, the Research 
Council, Scottish Rite Free Masonry, the 
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Brez Foundation, E. N. Hay and Associ- 
ates, Benjamin and Evelyn Strouse 
Foundation, and Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege small research fund. His present ap- 
pointments are: Director of Personality 
Research, Edward N. Hay and Associates, 
Philadelphia; Adjunct Professor of 
Psychology, Temple University, where he 
has taught since 1956; Area Consultant, 
Veterans Administration, in whose pro- 
gram he has participated since 1948; and 
Associate Editor of the Psychiatric Quar- 
terly. He has been a distinguished visiting 
scholar at Laval University at Quebec, 
and Riley; Distinguished Professor of 
Psychology at Xavier University, Cincin- 
nati. 

Dr. Piotrowski’s main research project 
at this time is the perceptanalytic theory 
of dream interpretation of manifest 
dream contents. He also has recently 
completed the computerized perceptuana- 
lytic Rorschach in which he has succeeded 
in precoding and computerizing over 
20,000 Rorschach responses. 

Dr. Piotrowski lists 140 items in his 
bibliography, a listing which is undoubt- 
edly not complete. The first publication 
appeared in Poland in 1925, in a journal 
whose name I cannot pronounce, which 
discussed the development and disintegra- 
tion of social organization. A glance 
through his bibliography notes that in his 
books, chapters, and articles, he covers 
such wide-ranging subject matter as schiz- 
ophrenia, mentally retarded, epilepsy, 
sexual problems, time, alcohol, experi- 
mental effects on tests, Freud, executive 
selection, cerebral dominance, basic sys- 
tem, student unrest and a subject much 
closer to my own area, suicide. Dr. 
Piotrowski has published two chapters 
differentiating completed and attempted 
suicides and predicting suicide by means 
of psychological tests. Of much signifi- 
cance is a recent chapter on personality in 
Synthesis in Personality Theory by H. J. 
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Vetter and B. D. Smith, editors. The 

chapter is entitled “Basic System of all 

Sciences” and ranges widely through the 

philosophical underpinnings of empirical 

and formal science. Dr. Piotrowski de- 

scribes the trail-blazing power of new 

concepts and relative unimportance of | 
validation of old theories. He arrives at 

four functions which are fundamental for 

empirical science and two for formal 

science which are irreducible and neces- 

sary for progress in any science. He em- 

phasizes that selecting and defining con- 

cepts is the crucial operation for any : 
science and that the chief function of the 
empirical reference of the selected con- 
cepts is to establish a direct link between 
thought and reality. From basic concepts, 
theoretical propositions can then be 
formulated and tested. 

Dr. Piotrowski’s Long-Term Prognostic 
Test Index (LTPTI) has been funda- 
mental in evaluating the outcome of 
mental illness based upon production in 
the Rorschach. Intensive studiés of this 
Index have indicated its basic validity. 
There are twelve signs. I tried to imagine 
what a Rorschach produced by Dr. 
Piotrowski would produce: balanced 
color, originality, meaningfulness, precise 
form, appropriate distance, adequate H 
and other determinants, and consistent 
and meaningful M. We become acutely 
aware that Dr. Piotrowski has flunked his 
own Index with flying colors. It is this 
evidence of creativity, erudition and bril- 
liant observation and theorizing that 
makes it my honor to present to Dr. 
Zygmunt Piotrowski the Distinguished 
Contribution Award for 1971 of the Soci- 
ety for Personality Assessment. Dr. 
Piotrowski will speak on A Rational Ex- 
planation of the Irrational: Freud’s and 
Jung’s Own Dreams Reinterpreted. 


Norman L. Farberow, Ph.D. 
President 


A Rational Explanation of the Irrational: 
Freud's and Jung's Own Dreams Reinterpreted ':? 


Zygmunt A. Piotrowski 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Introductory Remarks 


Throughout four thousand years of 
recorded history, few topics have pro- 
voked more interest than dreams. In some 
cultures, important personal and state de- 
cisions were made with the advice of a 
professional dream interpreter, whose po- 
sition in the social scheme was unassail- 
able. At this late date, can anything new 
be said about this fascinating subject? 
And even more important, can anything 
valid and useful be contributed? The an- 
swer is “yes.” The interpretation of 
dreams has slowly been undergoing 
changes, characterized by a gradual link- 
ing of dreams to other subjective psycho- 
logical experiences, by an improving 
Systematization of interpretive proce- 
dures, and by an increasing understanding 
of manifest dream contents. The system 
which I am presenting for your considera- 
tion developed from a projective person- 
ality test, specifically from my amended 
and painstakingly detailed rules for the 
perceptanalytic interpretation of 
Rorschach movement responses (Piotrow- 
ski, 1937, 1957a). These rules were ex- 
panded and adapted to the requirements 
of the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) (Piotrowski, 1950, 1952); and the 
present dream system bears the closest re- 
semblance to this special evaluation of 
the TAT stories. Later, some of the 1950 
interpretive procedures were applied to 
free drawings of human figures and sen- 
tence completion tests (Piotrowski, 
1967). The new dream interpretation 
System then can be called perceptan- 
alytic; by “percept” is meant a visual im- 


1 Address delivered by recipient of The Great 
an Award to the Society for Personality 

4 essment, Inc., Annual Meeting, September 
» 1971 in Washington, D.C. 


2 This study supported in part by the Evelyn 
tio Gus Benjamin A. Strouse Research Founda- 


age freely associated to an indeterminate 
or ambiguous visual stimulus (Piotrowski 
1957). Examples of such stimuli are ink- 
blots, equivocal pictures, requests to draw 
human figures, day residuals in dreams. 
The perceptanalytic dream system is an 
outgrowth of a lifetime of work, now ap- 
plied to the analysis of dream images. 

The discovery that perceptanalysis is 
so closely related to dreams, and that the 
1950 TAT rules give even better results 
with dreams than with TAT stories was a 
case of serendipity, instigated by Albert 
M. Biele, M.D., psychiatrist, Associate 
Professor at the Thomas Jefferson Univer- 
sity. Dr. Biele has been using dreams as 
his main tool of psychotherapy for six 
years, giving high priority to patients who 
dream and are capable of engaging in 
their dream work. His habit of asking his 
friends’ opinions about the meaning of 
specific dreams prompted me one day to 
apply my 1950 TAT rules to the “blind” 
dream interpretation. Unexpectedly, the 
results corresponded closely to informa- 
tion, gradually accruing during an inten- 
sive and extended psychotherapy. Addi- 
tional *blind" dream interpretations gave 
equally good results. However, we did not 
delve into the matter vigorously until aft- 
er Dr. Biele's return from a scientific 
meeting at which one of the participants 
had voiced the hope that one day we'll 
Rorschach the dreams." This statement 
inspired us to join forces in writing a 
book on dream interpretation. Our pur- 
pose was to develop a system of manifest 
dream interpretation which would dis- 
close a great amount of relevant informa- 
tion about various facets of the dreamer, 
healthy and pathological—particularly in 
the early stages of psychotherapy. The 
first two or three dreams in treatment, 
when processed with our system, very of- 
ten give an enormous amount of informa- 
tion. 
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We shall not describe the history of 
dream interpretation because this is too 
vast a task. We shall also refrain from at- 
tempts at explaining why people dream. 
We shall limit ourselves to offering a 
system for employing the manifest con- 
tent of dreams as a source of knowledge 
about the dreamer’s personality. 


A characteristic of manifest dream 
contents which is of great importance for 
their interpretation is the absence of reac- 
tion formations. Another characteristic of 
dreams which differentiates them from 
waking life experiences is the absence of 
strong emotions. Whenever these are ex- 
perienced, the dream ends. To be sure, 
repressions and emotions are revealed in 
dreams, but this occurs in other ways. 
Little physical energy is needed to lie qui- 
etly in bed and dream, free of external 
disturbances. Among other things, emo- 
tions are signs of energy, mobilized for 
active social iriteraction, of which there is 
none in sleep. While waking life experi- 
ences do prompt dreams, such residues 
are processed unconsciously and spontan- 
eously; what is more, during the proces- 
sing there is no need to pay attention to 
any physical or human immediate envi- 
ronment and to the probable instantane- 
ous overt reactions of others. Thus, the 
dream world is quite different from the 
waking world. Dream events are private. 
Yet the dreamer must use language, devel- 
oped by society for interpersonal com- 
munication, to describe his dreams. Ob- 
servers agree that the reported dream de- 
viates from the dream as originally experi- 
enced in sleep. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that some of the unintelligibility of 
manifest dreams is the result of an inade- 
quate subsequent "translation" of the 
original dream into ordinary waking-life 
rational language. Repression, motivated 
by anxiety, need not be the sole cause of 
the irrationalities in dreams, 


I feel that I have succeeded in making 
Progress in this ancient field of study in 
Which most of the fundamental ideas 
were formulated literally ages ago,chiefly 
because of two methodological improve- 
ments: (1) Consistency and systemization 
were strikingly increased; and (2) Em- 
phasis was shifted from the dream to 


A Rational Explanation of the Irrati 


the dreamer. These and other improve- 
ments (cf. Axioms and Rules) made dream 


interpretation more productive, orderly, - 


reliable, and valid than any other avail- 
able technique. In my 1957 Perceptan- 
alysis, I expressed the conviction that 
"there is no doubt that all percepts have 


much in common regardless of the nature — 


of the releasing stimulus.” Furthermore, I 
added the hope that “there may one day 


be an organized body of perceptanalytic - 


rules which, in a highly valid and at the 
same time objective and standardized 
way, will permit us to infer personality 
traits from dream images even without 
additional associations to the manifest 
dream material [p. 2]" (1957b). The 
dawn of that day has come—sooner than 
foreseen. 

Unsolicited associations of the dream- 
er to his manifest dream content should 
be treated as genuine parts of the re 
ported dream, When obtained as a result 
of the examiner’s probing into specific 
parts of the dream, they may be included 
provided they pertain directly to a dream 
scene. Long serial associations are likely 
to drift away from the dream thoughts. 
Methodologically, they amount to learn- 
ing a great deal about the dreamer in 
order to be able to assign a meaning to his 
dream. The course and goal of the per- 
ceptanalytic dream interpretation are the 
reverse of conventional procedures. The 
dream itself is stressed as an independent 
source of information about the dreamer. 
The goal of the dream study is to discover 
the personality of the dreamer, not just 
one wish or one conflict. This system 
does not use the person to explain his 
dream, but uses his dream to explain the 
person. 

The perceptanalytic dream system 
contains many new features as well as 
some old ones which have withstood the 
test of time. All have been rearranged in à 


new pattern. This complex, but produc- - 


tive system of very satisfactory validity 
requires training and practice. It should 
be explained in much greater detail than 
it is possible to do here. What is needed 
most are detailed, numerous and diverse 
examples of fully processed dreams to ex- 
emplify the meanings of single concepts, 
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of axioms and rules, and of every step in 
the process of interpretation. Detailed 
studies of many dreams, the application 
of the system in psychotherapy, and the 
outline of a theory, designed to specify 
the reasons why this system works, will 
be presented in a book which Dr. Biele 
and I are preparing. 


The New Dream Interpretation System 


It consists of four axioms and eight 
interpretive rules. The description of the 
system will be limited to essentials neces- 
sary to make the processing of the Freud 
and the Jung dreams intelligible. Axioms 
set the goal and limits of interpretation, 
but are not concerned with the details of 
the interpretation of the manifest dream 
content itself; those details are processed 
with the interpretive rules. Axiom A as- 
sumes that every dream figure represents 
the dreamer himself, and is therefore 
called intra-individual. Axiom B, on the 
other hand, presupposes that every dream 
figure reflects the dreamer’s attitudes, 
feelings and thoughts regarding persons 
resembling the dream figures physically 
and in other respects, and is therefore 
called inter-individual. Conclusions based 
on Axiom A are the more significant and 
more valid ones. The two dreams will be 
interpreted in accordance with both Ax- 
lom A and Axiom B. Among the indis- 
pensable concepts of the perceptanalytic 
dream interpretation are remoteness, ac- 
ceptability versus unacceptability, and 
difference in ambiguity between verbs 
and nouns. By remoteness is meant the 
difference in physical and any other traits 
between the dreamer and his various 
dream figures. As the degree of remote- 
hess increases, the attributes of the dream 
figure become gradually less acceptable to 
the dreamer. When the dreamer appears 
in his own dreams, the attributes revealed 
are his own and he "accepts" them, i.e., 
he believes, but may not always admit it 
to everyone, that he possesses those at- 
tributes regardless of whether they are as- 
Sets or liabilities, cause pleasure or dis- 
Pleasure. This is a striking fact. Blind 
dream interpretations also confirmed the 
Statement that verbs appearing in genuine 
dream reports are very rarely distorted 
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and should be taken literally, while con- 
crete nouns in dreams are often ambigu- 
ous; the ambiguity consists almost always 
in the dreamer’s using the noun either in 
a specific, not the common, meaning, 
e.g., as a metaphor, when the noun has 
multiple meanings, or using several of the 
noun’s possible meanings at the same 
time, e.g., using the word both in its liter- 
al and metaphorical meaning, in the 
physical as well as in the psychological 
sense; “death” may indicate physical des- 
truction, or inability to act spontane- 
ously, or emotional death, i.e., loneliness. 
There is always some logical connection 
between the dictionary meaning of the 
noun and the specific or multiple mean- 
ings which the dreamer attached to the 
noun. 


Freud's Irma Injection Dream 


The Irma dream is famous in psycho- 
analysis because it is the first dream 
which Freud interpreted at great length, 
using the method of serial free associa- 
tions to the manifest content. He pub- 
lished it in his Interpretation of Dreams 
(1900) as an extensive illustration of his 
own system. Freud had the dream in July 
1895, at the age of 39. The literature con- 
tains numerous references to the dream, 
accompanied by comments, and about 
five complete interpretations, of which 
the longest, most detailed and most ex- 
plicit is by Erikson. However, all these 
interpreters tried to remain within the 
framework of Freud's system. The inter- 
pretive procedures were the same as 
Freud's; the emphasis changed. Freud 
himself stressed the aim of the dream 
which he stated to be his wish to blame 
someone else for not having cured Irma. 
Others emphasized the possible sexual im- 
plications, the relation of the dream con- 
tent to significant events in Freud’s life at 
the time, the explanation of the dream in 
terms of id, ego and superego, etc. The 
common element in all these interpreta- 
tions was the technical: reliance on the 
dreamer’s serial free associations as the 
source of information about the dream- 
er's personality; this information, in turn, 
was employed to unravel the apparent la- 
tent meaning of the dream. The axioms 
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and rules of this new perceptanalytic 
system serve the purpose of doing the re- 
verse: to infer the dreamer’s personality 
traits directly from the manifest dream 
content. 

For convenience, Freud’s Irma injec- 
tion dream is divided into three sections. 
Each opens with a dream excerpt (in bold 
print) which is followed by an interpreta- 
tion according to Axioms A and B. 


I. A great hall. A Number of guests 
whom we are receiving. Among them is 
Irma, whom I immediately take aside as 
though to answer her letter and to re- 
proach her for not yet accepting the “so- 
lution.” I say to her: “If you still have 
pains, it is really only your own fault.” 
She answers: “If you only knew what 
pains I have in the throat, stomach and 
abdomen. I am choked by them.” I get 
frightened and observe her. She looks 
pale and puffy. I think that, in the end, I 
shall overlook something organic. 


Axiom A Conclusions: 


The dreamer is in familiar surround- 
ings and receptive to anything from with- 
in him and from the outside. However, 
when something comes up that is of great 
importance to him personally, he be- 
comes selective and concentrates on the 
matter, dropping everything else without 
hesitation. He dislikes the idea and finds 
it most unacceptable that his solution to 
a problem did not work; something is 
wrong anyway. He tries to minimize the 
difficulty, but the reassurance does not 
work. Despite his doubts about the grav- 
ity of the personal difficulties, he realizes 
that he cannot remove them by simply 
trying to persuade himself that they are 
minor. The evidence of distressing prob- 
lems—mental, physical, or both—is incon- 
trovertible. It startled and frightened the 
dreamer. He suggests that he might have 
overlooked something grave in its conse- 
quences, having taken too hasty and opti- 
mistic a view of his difficulties, 


Concise Derivation of Axiom A 
Conclusions: 


_ There are two protagonists in this sec- 
tion of the dream. One of them is the 
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dreamer himself and the other a person 


very remote from the dreamer because ' 


she differs in many attributes from him, 
including the most important, sex and 
age. She is of the opposite sex, she is 
younger, she is the patient while he is her 
physician, she is an invited guest while he 
is her host. She expected, no doubt, to 
enjoy the party while he takes her away 
from the guests, she gets scolded while he 
does the scolding. These differences are 
so distinct and numerous that we con- 
clude, in keeping with the principle of re- 
moteness, that Irma represents the dream- 
ers most unacceptable traits while the 
dreamer represents his most acceptable 
ones. The admission of grave and un- 
solved problems after an attempt to deny 
their existence points to a state of frustra- 
tion and depression. Neither familiar sur- 
roundings nor a lively social life have suc- 
ceeded in alleviating the depression. The 
dreamer does not permit social life and 
pleasures to interfere with his profes- 
Sional interests and duties: he pulls Irma 
away from the crowd. Irma, possessing 
those of the dreamer's attributes about 
which he is doubtful, which trouble him 
and which he would like to deny, reveals 
the dreamer's dissatisfaction with himself 
and his tendency to deny any worrisome 
personal difficulties. Denial does not 
work. The dreamer bravely returns to à 
more thorough self-examination and finds 
the situation worse than he had antici- 
pated: throat, stomach, abdomen ache 
and cause devitalization. Choking suggests 
anxiety. Since nouns are often ambigu- 
ous, it is impossible to tell with assurance 
whether the aches are mental, physical or 
both. However, verbs can be taken literal- 
ly practically always. Therefore, we can 
conclude that the dreamer feels low, de- 
vitalized, and diseased. He suffers grave 
troubles which are frightening and implic- 
itly dangerous unless something is done 
about them. The dreamer struggles to 
overcome the unconscious desire to es 
cape into denial through renewed efforts 
to examine his inner self despite fear and 
Some depression. The depressive moo! 

cannot be very deep because it does not 
paralyze the dreamer's effort at getting to 
the bottom of his difficulties. His first re 
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action is to deny that the difficulties are 
serious and try to turn away from them, 
looking for an easy, though ineffective 
remedy. But the next reaction is to recon- 
sider the matter more thoroughly, regard- 
less of his feelings; he then perceives the 
troubles with greater realism and admits 
them consciously to himself, no matter 
how uncomfortable and fearful this 
makes him. 


Brief Axiom B Conclusions 
and Their Derivation 


"Other figures” are dream figures 
which differ from the dreamer in at least 
one directly mentioned or plainly implied 
trait (cf. principle of remoteness). Within 
the logical limits of Axiom A, those other 
figures represent the dreamer's own traits 
(ie., action tendencies, emotional atti- 
tudes, inner mental events, etc.) that are 
"unacceptable" to him. When Axiom B is 
applied, the other figures represent per- 
sons other than the dreamer. The dream- 
ers traits, however, always reflect his 
own accepted or conscious traits, both 
within the framework of Axiom A and 
Axiom B. In the first section of the 
dream there is only one other figure, a 
young woman. The attributes then, with 
which the dreamer endowed her, disclose 
his views of Irma, his patient; perhaps we 
can generalize and say that they disclose 
his views of most young women or even 
of most women. The degree of generaliza- 
tion of dream inferences affects their va- 
lidity somewhat. Freud believed women 
to be capable of tolerating pain for a long 
time without complaining. Irma came to 
à party and not to a medical examination. 
It was not her idea to discuss her symp- 
toms. She was not complaining without 
cause when the dreamer challenged her 
by saying that it was only her stubborn- 
hess in refusing to agree with Freud’s ex- 
planation of her illness which retarded re- 
covery. In fact, her objective symptoms 
Were worse than those of which she com- 
plained. Moreover, she was steadfast, ob- 
jective and informative. She impressed 
the dreamer as a reliable person whose 
words should be taken seriously. She did 
Not voice one word of blame for the inad- 
equate treatment she had received. This 
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restraint, possibly associated with (moth- 
erly) tolerance and forgiveness, would, 
in the dreamer’s opinion, characterize 
women who suffer quietly and let them- 
selves be dominated by men. At the same 
time, the dreamer found these feminine 
traits personally unacceptable, according 
to Axiom A. He was not as tolerant of 
pain at the time as he believed Irma to be. 


Il. I take her to the window and look 
into her throat. She offers some resist- 
ance, like women with false teeth. I say 
to myself, she does not need to do this 
(to be fussy). The mouth opens then 
quite wide, and I find a large white spot 
on the right. And elsewhere I see exten- 
sive grayish-white scabs adhering to curi- 
ously curled formations which obviously 
are shaped like the turbinal bones of the 
nose. I quickly call Dr. M. who repeats 
the examination and confirms it. Dr. M. 
looks quite unlike himself. He is very 
pale, limps, and is beardless. My friend 
Otto, too, now stands beside her. And my 
friend Leopold percusses her through her 
bodice and says: "She has a dullness be- 
low, on the left." And he also points to 
an infiltrated skin area on the left shoul- 
der (which, as he, I can feel in spite of her 
clothing). M. says: “There is no doubt. It 
is an infection, but it does not matter. 
Dysentery will follow and the poison will 
be eliminated." 


Axiom A Conclusions 


Although the evidence seems substan- 
tial enough to frighten the dreamer (caus- 
ing the strongest emotional reaction dur- 
ing the entire dream), the dreamer cannot 
accept it without doubt and reservation. 
He questions its validity. Therefore, he 
decides to probe more deeply and thor- 
oughly. At the beginning of the new self- 
examination he feels some resistance ac- 
companied by shame, but overcomes it 
resolutely. Indisputable proof of a wide- 
spread infection is uncovered. The interi- 
or of the organism, certain bodily cavi- 
ties, are afflicted. No doubt now that the 
illness is widespread and the condition is 
serious. Nonetheless, the dreamer's intel- 
lectual curiosity is aroused for a moment, 
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alleviating for a while the worry over his 
health. Jolted by the new unfavorable evi- 
dence, pale, feeling somewhat unlike him- 
self, and with some doubt as to whether 
what he sees is a fact, the dreamer repeats 
the self-examination only to have to con- 
firm the dangerous findings. The painful 
truth is hard to bear and causes some 
psychosomatic symptoms. The dreamer 
experiences the need for sympathy and 
the support of trusted friends after the 
discovery of the devitalizing infection. 
His dependency need gratified, the 
dreamer feels strong enough to resume 
again the painful self-examination. There 
is a greater willingness to accept any find- 
ings. Soon the search is widened and 
more signs of a permeating illness are un- 
covered. A serious general malfunctioning 
is now beyond doubt. It is certainly 
psychological in nature, but may be 
psychosexual, and even physical. The 
grave diagnosis is finally accepted, but 
not without some lingering doubt. This 
doubt, this unwillingness to accept the 
findings of self-examination unqualified- 
ly, affects the prognosis. The dreamer’s 
self-confident optimism cannot be entire- 
ly stifled. Escape into an unrealistically 


optimistic prognosis and the hope that * 


very effective medication is readily avail- 
able relieve the dreamer from depression. 
He has found a way out. 


Concise Derivation of 
Axiom A Conclusions 


The first section of the dream drama- 
tized the confrontation of acceptable and 
most unacceptable traits; the result was a 
grudging and gradual acknowledgement 
that the unacceptable thought of a per- 
sonal illness which causes concern cannot 
be dismissed because evidence seems to 
support it. In the second section, the 
struggle between believing and not believ- 
ing that something is quite wrong with 
the person of the dreamer continues. 
False optimism, a manifestation of unac- 
ceptability, recedes step by step, and the 
sense of reality improves persistently. The 
dreamer not only becomes aware of the 
Breat variety of personal difficulties 
which have turned out to be more serious 
than he anticipated, but he also accepts 
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the facts almost without reservation. 
Irma, representing the most unacceptable 
traits, faces the dreamer who represents 
his own acceptable traits in the first sec- 
tion. In the second section of the dream, . 
Irma plays a passive role after a moment 
of spurious assertion. The gradual accept- 
ance and rejection of the unpleasant facts 
is illustrated by the roles which the three 
male“other persons" play. Dr. M. is the 
relatively most remote figure of the three, 
He is not called a friend; ís treated as a 
diagnostic consultant, self-assured, appar- 
ently reaching his conclusions quickly 
and decisively in an authoritarian manner. 
However, he also is the one who makes 
the wrong and superficial prognosis: dys- 
entery for a widespread infection. That 
speed leads to inaccuracy may be the 
dreamer's implied message. Leopold, the 
thorough examiner, is a friend; he is then 
presumably not a threatening person; asa 
friend he is less remote than the quick 
and authoritarian Dr. M. The dreamer ac- 
cepts Leopold's added signs of malfunc- 
tioning without objection after a personal 
checkup. Since it is Leopold who discov- 
ers the additional evidence, we infer that 
the evidence is somewhat doubted at 
first; not doubted entirely because Leo- 
pold is a friend. Otto, the first friend 
mentioned, places himself beside Irma 
and the dreamer. Translated in keeping 
with Axiom A, this means that the 
dreamer has entered a friendly, rather 
passive (Otto just stands) and receptive 
mood before the last and decisive signs of 
malfunctioning are discovered; this is in- 
dicated by Leopold’s thorough examina- 
tion, which is the last one. Leopold exam- 
ines Irma by touch and from shoulder to 
abdomen. As nouns are often ambiguous, 
we cannot be certain what kind of mal- 
functioning is meant. At any rate, it is 
something which cannot be neglected be- 
cause it interferes greatly with the dream- 
er’s desired intensity and quality of func- 
tioning. 


Brief Axiom B Conclusions 
and Their Derivation 


Dr. M. sounds like an elderly expert 


who lost his beard. Beardlessness in a pro- 
fessional man of the 19th century SUE 
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gested lack of dignity. He seems to be 
functioning worse than usually. He is 
quite changed from the much healthier 
and stronger previous condition. More- 
over, his prognosis is ill-considered and ir- 
responsible. The dreamer’s opinion of his 
elders, especially in his own field of ex- 
pertise, seems disparaging. Younger col- 
leagues, possibly of his own age (we do 
not know their ages), he views variously. 
One group, represented by Otto, is pleas- 
ant, friendly, but lacks professional initia- 
tive and a desire to find things out for 
oneself. The other group, whom Leopold 
represents, is thorough and trustworthy, 
as shown by the fact that Leopold has 
discovered symptoms missed by the oth- 
ers, but which the dreamer immediately 
confirms and accepts. Women, particular- 
ly female patients, are likely to make 
some fuss, but can easily be reassured and 
made cooperative. Conspicuous is the 
dreamer’s organizing and managerial ac- 
tivity. He does not wait for a more appro- 
priate opportunity (e.g., an office visit) to 
find out why the results of his treatment 
have fallen short of his expectations, but 
takes advantage of the patient’s presence 
at a social party to do a follow-up. The 
dreamer pays no attention to the party 
guests, though he is their host. This sys- 
tem of priorities is not the conventional 
one. He is the scientist in search of an- 
Swers. No sooner does the dreamer find 
that Irma may have an illness the dreamer 
failed to see and diagnose, than he organ- 
izes a medical consilium of four men ex- 
amining one woman. One can formulate 
Several possible explanations of this. Per- 
haps the following may be the most im- 
Portant as a character trait: the dreamer 
avails himself quickly of the help, know- 
ledge and good will of others, his col- 
leagues, when he gets into serious difficul- 
lies. However, he remains in command. 
He uses the experts and their findings, 
but draws the conclusions himself. At the 
end of Section Two he accepted the find- 
ings of Dr. M. and Leopold without re- 
leasing his control and not without con- 
Vincing himself of the validity of Irma’s 
Subjective and objective findings. 


Hr _We also know instantly how the in- 
ection was caused. A while back, when 
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she was feeling ill, my friend Otto gave 
her an injection of a preparation of pro- 
pyl ... propyls ... proponic acid ... 
trimethylamine (the formula of which I 
see before me, printed in heavy type). 
One does not give such injections so rash- 
ly ... probably, too, the syringe was not 
clean. 


Concise Axiom A Conclusions 


When undesirable facts cannot be dis- 
counted, the dreamer tries other ways to 
soften their impact. He attempts to re- 
duce the awareness of his responsibility 
for the facts and to emphasize unobtru- 
sively his good will by placing his good 
friend Otto next to Irma. Reasoning be- 
comes jumpy and the search for empirical 
evidence or counter-evidence ceases. 
Thinking is no longer orderly and system- 
atic. Thoughts are produced impulsively. 
Stress has its effects; the calm self-control 
is gone. Since Irma is the patient who has 
been hurt, we can infer that both the il- 
Iness and the cause of it are most unac- 
ceptable to the dreamer. He would like to 
forget about it all. Still, the offending 
drug has engraved itself on his mind: the 
dreamer “sees” it in heavy type. Appar- 
ently, then, he cannot rid himself of the 
idea that drug treatment is the cause, or a 
contributory cause, of his illness. He hurt 
himself.. Trimethylamine has a powerful 
effect on blood pressure even according 
to modern pharmacology; it makes one 
think of cardiac dysfunction. It is used to 
treat rheumatism, gout, and spasms in 
chorea. Propion is a sedative and a hyp- 
notic. Trimethylamine is a noun, thus po- 
tentially ambiguous as to its exact mean- 
ing; injection is an extraneous agent. The 
extraneous traumatic agent may have 
been physical or psychological or both. 
The dreamer still fights a rearguard action 
to defend himself. He ends by speculating 
that the medication, physical or psycho- 
logical, may have been all right; only the 
administration of treatment was careless. 
This may mean that the dreamer thought 
well of his theories of mental illness, but 
realized that their practical application re- 
quires improved procedures. The dream 
ends with an exhortation: treatment 
should be thoughtful and pure. Such an 
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admonition after a painful and unexpect- 
ed failure sounds like a rallying cry. The 
final message of the dream seems to be: 
make your therapeutic procedures better. 
A historical note: In 1895 when Freud 
had this dream, he published with Breuer 
“Studies on Hysteria”, and had not yet 
deepened his therapy by adding the 
mechanism of transference and counter- 
transference. At that time, Freud believed 
that hysteria is eured by rationally ex- 
plaining to the patient how and for what 
purpose the symptoms had developed. 
Such an explanation was the “solution” 
which did not help Irma. Something, 
probably organic in nature, interfered 
with the cure; this is the consoling 
thought of the dream. 


Derivation of Axiom A Conclusions 


In the last section of the dream, we 
have a solo performance, a monologue of 
the dreamer. Thus, all attributes de- 
scribed are acceptable to the dreamer, in- 
cluding the exhortation to improve his 
techniques. Two figures other than the 
dreamer are named indirectly: the dream- 
er says that “a while back” Irma was ill 
and Otto then gave her the injection. Ac- 
cording to Axiom A, all figures represent 
the dreamer; consequently, he means his 
own past illness and he is the one who 
then received the injection. Since Irma 
and Otto are the “other figures,” their 
experiences and activities are not quite 
acceptable to the dreamer. Since, how- 
ever, the dreamer describes the other fig- 
ures himself, the present dream system as- 
sumes that the unacceptable traits (reveal- 
ed by the other figures) are in the process 
of being fully accepted and made con- 
scious during the dream. The system pro- 
vides an objective and reliable method of 
detecting a gain in insight during the 
dream. Inasmuch as Irma is more remote 
from the dreamer than Otto, it is harder 
for the dreamer to admit his illness than 
his inadequate treatment. The admoni- 
tion to be more thoughtful (to develop 
more comprehensive and more valid treat- 
ment procedures?) and “cleaner” ones 
(logically consistent?) is addressed to 
himself. An improvement plan has been 
outlined. (An historical note: At that 
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time, the concept of repression was quite 
inadequately defined. There still is no ad- 
equate measure of the strength of repres- 
sion (Piotrowski 1957a). The theory at 
the time was that the presumably power- 
ful sexual and aggressive instincts could 
be somehow held in check by the repres- 
sive forces; and that these competing 
forces could be greatly influenced by the 
mild voice of intellectual insight.) 


Brief Axiom B Conculusions 
and Their Derivation 


There is little opportunity to apply 
Axiom B in this dream section. Irma or 
women patients, possibly all patients, suf- 
fer also from iatrogenic illnesses. Treat- 
ment at times is not what it should be 
even when concern and good will are 
present. This is the insight the dreamer 
has painfully gained, despite his intermit- 
tent resistance to facing unpleasant facts. 
His realism has defeated the spurious 
comforts of mental blindness; for one 
tends to see reality more accurately when 
one is depressed than when one is elated. 


Jung’s Austrian Border 
and Bergamo-Basle Dream 


In 1911, Jung was working on his 
book, Changes and Symbols of Libido 
(1912), based on a concept of the uncon: 
scious which is irreconcilable with that of 
Freud. Jung, who was then 36, 19 years 
younger than Freud, realized with some 
trepidation that the publication of his 
book would cause an open and perma- 
nent break between them. The break did 
come several years later when Jung Te 
fused to change his views. In his autobiog 
raphy Jung said: “When I was working on 
this book, I had dreams which presage 
the forthcoming break with Freud [p 
163]" (Jung, 1963). One of these dreams 
is in two parts, the second one occurring 
after an interval of some days. The first 
part, divided into two sections, follows: 


1. Scene in a mountainous region on the 
Swiss-Austrian border. It was toward the 
evening. And I saw an elderly man in the 
uniform of an Imperial Austrian customs 
official. He walked past, somewhat 
stooped, without paying any attention to 
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me. His expression was peevish, rather 
melancholic and vexed. 


Axiom A Conclusions: 


The subdued dreamer muses on divi- 
sions and controls within himself which 
are due to various man-created differen- 
ces and difficulties and not to fundamen- 
tals of human nature. Yet, those differ- 
ences can be irreconcilable, leading to 
mental rigidity and discouraging authori- 
tarianism. This conflict of different sets 
of values has made the dreamer feel alien- 
ated from himself, leading to a form of 
dissociation. This depresses, worries and 
annoys him. He cannot consciously do 
anything to alleviate the depression. 


Derivation of Axiom A Conclusions: 


The subdued mood is indicated by the 
late afternoon scene in the mountains 
where the valleys get dark sooner than 
the plains. Freedom of movement is re- 
strained in the mountains. An interna- 
tional frontier is cutting across nature 
which is very much the same on both 
sides of the border. Frontiers are imposed 
by groups of men who want to be sepa- 
rate and each of whom wants to rule it- 
self. Customs officials control movement; 
they can deny entry and exit. Yet the 
fundamental human traits on both sides 
are essentially the same despite more re- 
cent and more superficial dissimilarities. 
In accordance with Axiom A, the infer- 
ence is made that these difficulties of 
communication are experienced as inter- 
nal, subjective tensions. The Austrian cus- 
toms official in his imperial uniform is 
certainly not the same type of person as a 
private Swiss citizen, from a much smaller 
and less powerful country, an old democ- 
racy, which gained its independence 
through insurrection against Austrian im- 
Perialism. The two political systems with 
their specific scale of values do not mix 
well in the dreamer; in fact, they are 
apart. The dreamer seems ready for some 
accommodation on his conscious level as 
is suggested by his remark that the offi- 
cial walked past, apparently closely, with- 
Out paying any attention, while the 
dreamer obviously does occupy his mind 
With the official. The latter represents the 
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less acceptable attitudes of the dreamer 
which, in this case, are snubbing and ig- 
noring the dreamer, who is attentive. 


Axiom B Conclusions 
and Their Derivation: 


It could be easily guessed even without 
Jung’s telling it to us that the official rep- 
resents Freud. Jung thinks of Freud as 
using military-like controls, which of 
course include obedience to the official 
chief. Freud shows his disapproval by 
demonstratively ignoring the noncon- 
formist, although this irritates him and 
makes him rather sad. Nevertheless, 
Freud makes a clean and decisive break. 
The differences leading to the severance 
of relations are not only caused by their 
individual traits, but also by many other 
factors as alluded to by placing the dream 
activities at the frontier which separates 
the native countries of the two men, 


Il. There were other persons present, 
and someone informed me that the old 
man was not really there, but was the 
ghost of a customs official who had died 
years ago. “He is one of those who still 


couldn’t die properly.” 
Axiom A Conclusions: 


The dreamer begins to realize a secret 
of which he has been unaware, namely, 
that the depression he experiences.is not 
deep. His needs for official recognition 
are unrealistic. He has been mistaken and 
has now corrected his mistakes. On the 
other hand, it is also true that the dream- 
er cannot expect to free himself from his 
need for recognition at one stroke; this 
need is likely to last, although greatly re- 
duced in intensity. The dreamer cannot 
change or abandon internal attitudes easi- 
ly. The depression is now significantly al- 
leviated. The conflict has lost its sharp 
edge, but has not disappeared. The prob- 
lem is not solved. 


Derivation of Axiom A Conclusions: 


Someone from a group of unidentified 
persons symbolizes a secret (Freud, 
1900). The secret which the dreamer car- 
ried within himself until now is: you are 
mistaken believing you see a real official; 
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this is only his ghost. This sudden revela- 
tion amounts to a very substantial weak- 
ening of all emotions associated with the 
official and what he symbolizes. Emo- 
tions experienced in a state of ghost-like 
suspended animation hurt or please less 
than when experienced in states of keen 
concentration. The need for recognition 
is implied in the dreamer’s paying atten- 
tion to the official who ignores him. The 
dreamer is telling himself he has been tak- 
ing his relationship with the official too 
seriously. We infer from the official hav- 
ing “died years ago” that the loosening of 
the relationship started a long time ago 
and that the dreamer’s concern over it 
amounts to but a shadow of distant reali- 
ty. Ghosts have no real power. However, 
a recognizable ghost is a reminder of the 
past. Thus, the memory of the past may 
linger for many more years. The dreamer 
does not make a definitive final break 
with his past. The inner conflict between 
the two sets of values, “Austrian” and 
“Swiss” remains unresolved though atten- 
uated. 


Axiom B Conclusions 
and Their Derivation: 


The official is not as important any 
more as he seems to have been until now. 
He is but a shadow of his previous self; he 
does not realize that he is not as influen- 
tial as he used to be. Yet, he cannot be 
ignored. His influence on the dreamer 
lingers on. It is not possible to eliminate 
his influence entirely. The reference to 
“someone” among those present may 
mean that the dreamer feels he is not 
alone in his critical attitude toward the 
official. The support of others who doubt 
the lasting value of the official’s activities 
is conceived as reinforcement in the 
dreamer's attempts to resolve the conflict 
between à complete break with the offi- 
cial and renewed efforts at being properly 
recognized and respected by the official. 
The conflict has lost much of its acuity, 
but still awaits a solution. 

P Jung Soda a second part as the 
ar more remarkable part" of the dre: 
(1963). The second pat follows: ws 


I. I was in an Italian- city and it was 
around noon, between 12 and 1 o'clock. 
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A fierce sun was beating down upon the 
narrow streets. The city was built on hills 
and reminded me of a particular part of 
Basle, The Kohlenberg. The little streets 
which lead down into the valley, the Bir- 
sigtal, that runs through the city, are part- 
ly flights of steps. In the dream, one such 
stairway descended to Barfusserplatz. The 
city was Basle, and yet it was also an Itali- 
an city, something like Bergamo. It was 
summertime. The blazing sun stood at the 
Zenith, and everything was bathed in an 
intense light. A crowd came streaming 
toward me, and I knew that the shops 
were closing and people were on the way 
to dinner. 


Axiom A Conclusions: 


This time the mood of the dreamer is 
sunny and he is looking around, perceiv- 
ing everything with great clarity and com- 
paring the objects observed. There is 
much to see. He thinks of intense life and 
commotion, regulated by old customs: 
there are both work and relaxation. The 
emphasis is on humanity, on cities, 
crowds of people and their regular daily 
activities. No divisions and no separations 
are considered. On the contrary, the 
dreamer is intrigued by the similarity of 
Italian Bergamo and Swiss Basle. No 
thought of borders impedes free move- 
ment. The description of the architectural 
details and the idea of many people pour- 
ing out into the streets to go home imply 
the feeling that it is good to be alive. The 
dreamer seems to have the need of mak- 
ing a decision. He knows he has reached 
about the middle of his active life. The 
eager but random survey of life around 
him in a crowded city of busy people im- 
plies an attitude of expectancy, a sear 
for stimulating impressions, a desire for 4 
desire. The depression has lifted. 


Derivation of 
Axiom A Conclusions: 


From a mountain valley with a border 
check point at a time when the sun was 
about to set, the dreamer has moved into 
a teeming city with streets connecting 
with squares; everything is plainly visible 
in a blazing sun at high noon. The noon 
hour may symbolize having reached the 
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mid-life point. The dreamer is in the up- 
per city and surveys the architecture. His 
mind travels diagonally across Switzer- 
land. He crosses the Italo-Swiss border 
without noting it and discovers striking 
similarities between Basle, where he was 
raised and educated, and Bergamo on the 
southern slopes of the big mountains 
which are no obstacle. The dreamer is in a 
luminous state, in which his field of 
vision is enlarged and the acuity of vision 
heightened, reaching beyond the usual 
limitations. No wonder he found this sec- 
ond dream part remarkable. 


Axiom B Conclusions 
and Their Derivation: 


The people and their activities are 
merely an object of interest and study to 
the dreamer; he limits his role to that of 
an observer, stressing the visual sensa- 
tions. It is clearly indicated that one city 
is Italian and one Swiss, the latter being 
very well known to him; Italian and Swiss 
cultures do have their differences. Yet the 
city of Basle is “something like Ber- 
gamo.” Ethnology and the effect of eth- 
nic peculiarities on people continue to be 
expressed as in the first part of the 
dream. Apparently, the dreamer wants to 
do away with cultural particularism; one 
can infer this from the dream picture of 
an Italian noon siesta in a Swiss city. 


Il. In the midst of this stream of people 
walked a knight in full armor. He mount- 
ed the steps toward me. He wore a helmet 
of the kind that is called a basinet, with 
eye slits, and chain armor. Over this was a 
white tunic into which was woven, front 
and back, a large red cross. One can imag- 
ine how I felt: suddenly to see, in a mod- 
ern city, during the noonday rush hour, a 
crusader coming toward me. What struck 
Me as particularly odd was that none of 
the many persons walking about seemed 
to notice him. No one turned his head or 
gazed after him. It was as though he were 
Completely invisible to everyone but me. 
I asked myself what the apparition 
meant, and then it was as if someone an- 
Swered — but there was no one to speak: 
Yes, this is a regular apparition. The 
ight always passes by here between 12 
and 1 o'clock and has been doing so for a 
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very long time (for centuries, I gathered) 
and everyone knows about it.” 


Axiom A Conclusions: 


While registering receptively the occur- 
ences of everyday routine, the dreamer 
suddenly becomes aware of quite another 
style of life. With some doubt and hesita- 
tion, he considers becoming a high- 
minded and lonely fighter for worthy and 
ancient causes. This idea amazes him be- 
cause it seems so much out of place in 
modern life. He has not accepted it yet, 
but is fascinated by the idea and contem- 
plates it in some detail. The new style of 
living would require a crusading spirit; 
this would provoke opposition and one 
would have to'be prepared to defend 
oneself. Gradually the suddenly con- 
ceived new idea becomes assimilated by 
the dreamer's consciousness. It is morally 
attractive, calling for clean intentions and 
service to others. Moreover, it is somehow 
related to the dreamer's background. The 
dreamer cannot dismiss it from his mind. 
It has taken hold of him. It has begun to 
impress him as something most unusual. 
The dreamer experiences a moment of re- 
sistance to accepting the idea, wondering 
whether it is possible and realizable. This 
doubt and resistance are quickly over- 
come by another sudden intuitive convic- 
tion that the idea of the new life is endur- 
ing, thus real, and is not his subjective, 
personal whim. The dream ends with the 
dreamer giving favorable consideration to 
the idea, but not yet incorporating it 
fully into his striving personality. The 
realization of the idea would involve get- 
ting at the sources of Western civilization. 


Derivation of Axiom A Conclusions: 


The Knight differs from the dreamer 
in many respects. He is an enduring figure 
having been around for centuries and it 
appears that he will continue to live fora 
very long time, while the dreamer is buta 
mortal; the dreamer may be revealing his 
wish for lasting fame. Crusaders were re- 
puted to be noble and voluntary fighters 
trying to reconquer from the "infidels" 
the place of origin of modern Christian 
civilization. There were orders of Knight- 
ly monks who founded hospitals and alms 
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houses. Service to others is alluded to by 
the International Red Cross emblem on 
the Knight’s white tunic. The Internation- 
al Red Cross was founded in Switzerland 
and adopted as its emblem the Swiss coat- 
of-arms but reversed the colors: red on 
white instead of white on red. This indi- 
cates that the idea of living like a Knight 
in the service of others is not foreign to 
the dreamer: it originated, he hints, in his 
native land. A crusader, of course, must 
have a crusading spirit. The moment of 
doubt is signified by the dreamer’s won- 
dering that the Knight and what he stands 
for is ignored; part of his own person 
does not seem to know or want to know 
about it. Yet, an inner voice, or sudden 
insight, tells him “everyone knows about 
it," meaning: down deep, I have known it 
all along, but I have not realized it. The 
doubt is quickly dispelled and the dream- 
er considers the new model of life favor- 
able. The contemplated change in life 
pursuits has not been sudden but gradual; 
some resistance had to be overcome. The 
idea seems acceptable: the apparition is 
"regular." The second half of life will be 
different from the first one. The present 
is, indeed, a period of great decisions. The 
interpersonal relationship symbolized by 
the Swiss-Austrian border which divides, 
and which is “official” and “deadly,” will 
be followed by one which encompasses a 
much bigger territory, emotionally, intel- 
lectually, geographically, ethnically, cul- 
turally, and historically. The crusader 
came from the Near East, the origin of 
the Judeo-Christian civilization; a strong 
interest in religion is disclosed. Traveling 
from Basle in a southeasterly direction we 
come to Bergamo; the crusader is associ- 
ated with the Near East behind which lies 


Mesopotamia, the cradle of Western civili- 
zation. 


The Knight symbolizes also strength- 
ened self-confidence. He “mounted the 
steps towards me,” overcoming the down- 
ward pull of gravity. The official in the 
first part of the dream was “stooped, 
vexed and melancholy.” The Knight was 
“invisible” in his armor, one could see 
only his eyes; it was impossible to know 
how he really looked (this is implicit evi- 
dence). Moreover, only a disembodied 
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voice guaranteed the Knight's regular ai 
repeated appearance, an empirical ci 
tion of reality. The dreamer still has 
doubts and questions when the d 
ends. The outcome is not quite certa 
Will the Knight and the dreamer meeta 
become one? Will the dreamer accept. 
wholeheartedly the new concept of 
future active life? He has not rejected 
In fact, he realizes that the Knight's 
are his own old traits. It dawns on 
dreamer that the Knight “has been doi 
so (appearing every noon) for a very lo 
time;" the model of a new life then ism 
new, but now it is being assimilated into 
the dreamer's consciousness. 


Axiom B Conclusions 
and Their Derivation: 


The dreamer's great interest in unus 
individuals who stand out in the crowd is 
manifested in both dream parts. In the 
first, it is a contemporary endowed with 
official power to control the dreamer’s | 
freedom of movement; he ignores the 
dreamer who feels scorned and repelled. 
It turns out that the official and hi 
power are only shadowy reflections of 
previous influence and domination. In the” 
second part, the dreamer knows from the 
beginning that the Knight in armor is an 
apparition, an image, a thought, but 
discovers that it is a very lively and po' 
erful vision which the noise and agitation 
of a city rush hour and the fiercest gla 
of sun cannot make disappear. This visio 
amazes and attracts him. It is a most d! 
able apparition with very regular manifes- 
tations amidst modern city activities with 
which it does not seem to clash, as if jc 
demonstrate that ancient goals, activit 
and ways of doing things go well wi 
modern ones. The emphasis on the whit 
ness of the crusading Knight, the blazi 
summertime sun bathing “everything” 
intense light, the climb from the lowe 
city upward for the enjoyment of fo 
and relaxation, the Knight climbing t f 
steps — all this accentuates the positive in 
life, the gratification of the needs of t 
present, and the possibility of doing 
tried, but remarkable things in the future: 
The dreamer wonders that he alone s! 
to be aware of the remarkable 
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who brings back ancient times, or at least 
the middle ages, the period of about 1200 
when alchemy originated and the cru- 
sades began. The dreamer feels in posses- 
sion of secret knowledge since no one else 
in the streaming crowd reacts to the 
Knight. A voice corrects him on this 
point, saying in effect: you are not 
unique, everyone knows about the an- 
cient mixing with the modern. “Every- 
one” then takes it for granted, but does 
not do anything about it. The dreamer, 
on the other hand, intends to get at the 
meaning of it. The apparition must be im- 
portant to the dreamer because he ends 
by apprehending that it is a regular com- 
ponent of daily life. 


Closing Remarks 


The perceptanalytic dream system en- 
abled us to extract much more informa- 
tion about Freud and Jung from their 
dreams than they themselves did, or cared 
to, infer. The two personalities were strik- 
ingly different. Moreover, the deduced 
traits of both were characteristic not only 
of the periods during which they pro- 
duced the dreams, but of their whole 
adult life. Freud described the psychic ap- 
paratus as if he were a hydraulic engineer, 
explaining the movement of water (ener- 
gy) in a closed system. The structure of 
the system is said to consist of distinct 
and identifiable parts, and of various con- 
trols of the flow of energy. Jung, on the 
other hand, was intrigued by the unex- 
pected but presumably highly meaning- 
ful, which sporadically appears in the 
most familiar everyday situations. He was 
tolerant of the randomness of life while 
Freud was primarily the theorist in 
his conscious orientation and stressed the 
word, although he made many new and 
great discoveries. Jung's chief interest was 
that of a discoverer who craves the thrill 
of new subjective psychological experi- 
ences although he also was a great 
Psychological theorist, especially a theor- 
ist of dreams. 

_ There is no space to present here, as 
independent information for the purpose 
of validating our conclusions, the bio- 
graphical events, the characteristics of 
each man’s personality, and other inter- 
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pretations of these famous dreams. The 
best and most convenient approach to 
validation would probably be to read first 
what Ellenberger wrote about the two 
great thinkers and discoverers in his excel- 
lent and comprehensive Discovery of the 
Unconscious (1970). E. Jones’ three vol- 
umes (1953-57) are a mine of informa- 
tion about Freud. Freud’s manner of 
handling a difficult problem revealed in 
his Irma dream parallels his thinking 
about psychoanalysis; he was modifying 
and improving psychoanalysis over the 
decades; the main reason for these 
changes seems to have been the search for 
an explanation of how repression works 
(Piotrowski, 1957a). Much about the 
Irma injection dream can be found in 
other interpretations of the dream 
(Freud, 1900, Buxbaum, 1951; Erikson, 
1954; Leavitt, 1956; Anzieu, 1959; R. M. 
Jones, 1962; Schur, 1966; Grinstein, 
1968; Shengold, 1969). Jung's dream and 
his analysis of it appeared in his autobi- 
ography (1963). An anthology of his 
writings quickly acquaints the reader with 
Jungs ideas, including his views on 
dreams (1953). His general behavior dur- 
ing the dream was typical of his person 
and work throughout his life. The most 
enticing subject of investigation for him 
were the fringes of the psychology of per- 
sonality (Piotrowski, 1971). He liked to 
dwell in the borderland between directly 
verifiable conscious mental states and 
hard to grasp, barely identifiable supra- 
individual motives. 


The psycholinguistics of the dreamer 
communicating with himself through the 
use of visual images is quite different 
from that of the waking man communi- 
cating with other persons through the use 
of spoken language. Imagery has its limi- 
tations, but it also has advantages over 
words. Imagery's greatest advantage is the 
capacity to express ideas in comprehen- 
sible fragments (symbols); to juxtapose 
contradictory thoughts in the same image 
without causing intellectual confusion; to 
be far more direct, uncensored and specif- 
ic than rational language which can easily 
be used to avoid frankness and distract 
the listener. Most visual images have defi- 
nite emotional associations which the 
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spontaneous dreamer does not distort be- 
cause it is the emotional impulses which 
produce dreams. The reasons why dreams 
give so much information despite their 
brevity appear to be very similar to the 
putative reasons which account for the 
success of art therapy (Piotrowski, 1953). 
Dream interpretation can be made into a 
sound science (Piotrowski, 1971). 

Dreaming, a unique subjective experi- 
ence, makes possible a swift and incisive 
display of significant personality traits. 
The dreamer truly bares his soul. All one 
should need to do is listen and draw cor- 
rect conclusions. 
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Changes in Rorschach Teaching 
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Summary: To investigate recent changes in Rorschach instruction, a double postcard ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to all APA-approved doctoral programs in clinical psychology 
asking for information about the number and type of Rorschach courses. The data were 
compared with 1961 and 1966 surveys. A trend toward fewer Rorschach courses per uni- 
versity and a decrease in courses specifically on the Rorschach is evident. Changing views 
toward projective techniques may be a contributing factor, but the addition of areas such as 
behavior modification and community psychology into the training programs is also com- 


pressing the more traditional courses. 


Criticism of the validity and reliability 
of projective testing, as well as the view 
that diagnosis is not essential for treat- 
ment, has contributed to controversy 
about projective techniques, which has 
been considered severe enough to be la- 
beled a crisis (Hertz, 1970), chaos 
(Adelson, 1969), and anarchy (Zubin, 
Eron, & Schumer, 1965). To determine 
the effect of these negative attitudes on 
training in the Rorschach, still one of the 
most frequently used psychological tests 
(Lubin, Wallis, & Paine, in press), current 
university courses were surveyed to com- 
pare with 1961 (Leser) and 1966 
(Jackson & Wohl) reports about Ror- 
schach teaching. 

The current request for information 

utilized a double postcard, addressed to 
the departments approved for training in 
clinical psychology by APA (including 
those initially and provisionally ap- 
proved) as listed in the APA booklet, 
Graduate Study in Psychology 
1971-1972, asking to: 
Please check one or more of the following 
courses in which Rorschach instruction is given: 
Introductory Testing ___; General Projectives 
— Specifically Rorschach — ; Other ^. 

The 1966 survey inquired about the 
number and type of courses within an 
81-item questionnaire sent to 125 depart- 
ment chairmen of APA and non-APA 
training programs, while the 1961 survey 
included a question on the number of 
Rorschach courses in a 4-item question- 
naire to the chairman of the Psychology 
Department at 161 graduate schools. 

In the present survey, 61 of the 80 
APA-approved training programs respond- 
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ed. This 76% return is equivalent to the 
return rate obtained in 1966, though Te 
quests were repeated then to obtain 45 | 
responses from the 60 graduate schools” 
approved for training by APA. The 1961 
survey utilized data from 89% of the 56 | 
APA-approved universities. OO 

An increase in the number of institu: 
tions with APA approval has contributed | 
to an increase in the number of training 
facilities with Rorschach courses. In the 
1961 survey, 43 of 50 APA-approved 
schools had Rorschach courses; five re | 
spondents stated that “Rorschach was in- 
cluded in the training program but was 
not taught as a separate course,” and two 
responded simply that they had no course l 
on Rorschach. The 1966 report implies | 
that all 45 APA-approved universities 
which had responded did offer a Ror 4 
schach course, as compared with 58 out 
of 61 responders in the present au 
Though the number of APA-approv 
programs with Rorschach instruction rose 
from 43 to 45 to 58, the percentage 1n 
creased from 86% in 1961 to 100% E 
1966, but drops slightly to the 95% in the 
current survey. 

In contrast to the increase in the num- 
ber of facilities with Rorschach courses 
there is a decrease in the average number 
of Rorschach courses per school as well 35 
a slight reduction in the total number 0 
Rorschach courses in those universities: 
Ten years ago, half of the responding 
APA-approved institutions listed pr j 
course, 32% offered two courses, and 
offered three courses, for a mean of 2: 
Rorschach courses per school from a tot 
of 88 courses in 43 settings. Presently: 
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Table 1 
Data About Rorschach Courses in 1961, 1966, and 1971 


Number of universities surveyed 


Number of responders 


Number of responders with course in Rorschach 


Total number of Rorschach courses 


Mean number of courses for those responders 


having Rorschach 

Percent of responders offering: 
No Rorschach course 
One Rorschach course 
Two Rorschach courses 
Three or more courses 


Percent of responders with course 
specifically in Rorschach 


Percent of responders with General Projectives 


including Rorschach 
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64% 
25% 


62% 


? Data for 1966 is for APA schools on the first three variables, but the remaining data 
is from non-APA and APA schools together. 


64% of the responders list one course, 
25% offered two courses, and 6% offered 
three or four courses, for a mean of 1.4 
per school from a total of 83 courses in 
58 schools. If the 1961 mean number of 
courses per university had continued into 
1971, there would have been 116 courses, 
30 there is a 28% decrease from the ex- 
Pected number. The 1966 data from non- 
APA and APA-approved training pro- 
grams gives a mean number of Rorschach 
Courses per institution (1.8) that is be- 
tween the 1961 and 1971 figures. 

Course changes have also led to fewer 
Courses dealing specifically with the Ror- 


schach, though the present results from 
APA schools are compared with data 
from non-APA and APA facilities in 
1966. Sixty-two percent of the 93 facili- 
ties in the 1966 survey offered a course 
limited to the Rorschach while 28% of the 
61 APA training programs are currently 
including such a course. The Rorschach 
training is being incorporated more into 
courses in general projectives, since the 
percentage increased from the 47% in 
1966 to 62% (36 of 61 responders) cur- 
rently, though this comparison is again 
contaminated by inclusion of non-APA 
schools in the 1966 data. Data on this 
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aspect are not given in the 1961 report. 

More critical attitudes about projective 
tests would certainly not contribute to an 
increase in the number of APA-approved 
training programs with Rorschach courses, 
but may be involved in the decrease of 
the average number of Rorschach courses 
at APA-approved settings and in the re- 
duction of courses specifically on the 
Rorschach. An equally plausible explana- 
tion for the changes would be that the 
trend to incorporate more areas into grad- 
uate training, such as behavior modifica- 
tion and community psychology, has 
crowded together the more traditional 
courses. Similar trends and explanations 
in regard to projective techniques in 
general were reported by Shemberg and 
Keeley (1970), with a decrease in training 
on projective tests being most marked in 
newer doctoral programs. 
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Summary: 
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Studies have linked rehabilitation failure to personality factors and psycho- 


logical test findings, including the Rorschach Anatomy Response. Objective psychological 
tests were administered to 112 PMRS patients who met the criterion of over 30% anatomy 
on the Rorschach. Test scores and demographic variables were statistically analyzed in an 
intercorrelational design using medical success—failure judgements as criterion. Outcomes 
were judged 10045 failure and the group resembled somatization and hysterical reactions, 
with positive comparisons to passive-dependency and delayed recovery from disease. In- 
spection of the intercorrelations suggested two patterns: an open psychopathology con- 
figuration and a control-defensive personality organization. Discussion focused upon the 
value of anatomy percentage as a failure predictor, the type of personality involved, and the 


need for more specific research. 


The desire to predict and understand 
those individuals who will not respond to 
rehabilitation programs has stimulated a 
number of investigations utilizing a con- 
siderable variety of psychological test in- 
Struments. One of the pioneers, Levi 
(1950, 1951, 1952, 1953) reported that 
patients in their medical rehabilitation 
program who produced 100% anatomy 
responses on the Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
were rehabilitation failures without ex- 
ception. He later reported that those 
patients who produced 6076 anatomy re- 
Sponses were equally rehabilitation fail- 
ures without exception, and in a control 
comparison, reported that in a general 
Sample of physically disabled Ss the 
anatomy percentage did not significantly 
exceed the 5% average found in normal 
Populations. Masterman (1961), studying 
out-patient clients of a rehabilitation cen- 
ter, found that those with over 11% 
anatomy were more often classified as un- 
improved as contrasted with those clients 
Producing less than 11%. Sherman 
(1963), in a review of this literature, con- 
cludes that the anatomy response itself 
has almost invariably had a negative 
adaptive and prognostic value wherever it 
has been found. 

Attempts to understand the meaning 


1 
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Sychology Service. 


of the anatomy response have led to quite 
differing views, ranging from its inter- 
pretation as a disguised sexual response 
by several writers, including Weiss and 
Winnik (1963), to viewing it as the mani- 
festation of paranoid psychopathology 
(Sandler & Acknew, 1963). Narcissistic 
self-preoccupations was the interpretation 
offered by Mabler-Schonburger and 
Silberfennig (1937) who found anatomy 
responses correlated with phantom limb 
sensations. This interpretation is favored 
by Levi who differs with Beck's (1947) 
suggestion that they represent reactive de- 
pression. Levi agrees that depressive tend- 
encies probably are involved but postu- 
lates that a narcissistic self-preoccupation 
rather than the usual guilt feelings and/or 
Superego conflict is the cause. Rav 
(1951), in a comprehensive literature re- 
view, not only disagrees with the sexual 
interpretation but also supports Levi by 
advancing a hypochondriacal, narcissistic 
concept. Rav acknowledges studies link- 
ing anatomy and intellectual deteriora- 
tion and incorporates these into his con- 
cept of a hypochondriacally organized 
personality by postulating that the anato- 
my response requires minimum mental ef- 
fort, and mental energy may be reduced 
by either cognitive or affective factors. 
Thus, either physical deterioration or 
emotional disruption might produce anat- 
omy responses which Rav experimentally 
demonstrated to be correlated with card 
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rejections. Rav suggests that the anatomy 
response is qualitatively similar but of a 
weaker magnitude than the card rejec- 
tion. In this regard, Zigenbein (1962) and 
Mancuso (1958) also demonstrated corre- 
lations between card rejections and anato- 
my responses. An interpretation of pas- 
sive aggressive resistance to cooperation 
that is sometimes applied to card rejec- 
tion makes this correlation of more than 
theoretical interest to a study involving 
rehabilitation failure. 

With obvious implications for rehabili- 
tation potential, but in a more medical 
treatment related study, Guillaumin and 
Guyotat (1961) found that the duration 
of problems following medical surgical 
procedures increased in a rising curve 
with anatomy percentages. The depressive 
interpretations cited earlier make note- 
worthy the series of studies by Imboden, 
Canter, and Cluff (1961), Trever, Cluff, 
Peeler, and Bennett (1959), Cluff, Trever, 
Imboden, and Canter (1959), Greenfield, 
Roessler, and Crosley (1959), Imboden, 
Canter, Cluff, and Trever (1959), in 
which an experimental Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
scale, “Morale Loss” (ML), that was in- 
tended to detect suicide potential and de- 
veloped using individuals who had made 
recent, serious suicide attempts registered 
higher scores with increasingly delayed re- 
covery from a variety of physical ill- 
nesses. From these studies the notion 
emerges that physical illness may alter- 
nate with, and/or act as a control for, 
more abnormal symptoms in the expres- 
sion of psychopathology. Wilcox (1958a, 
1958b) modified the Kessler Passive-De- 
pendency Scale (1952) to a more appro- 
priate vocabulary level and demonstrated 
its ability to discriminate between reha- 
bilitation successes and failures in a state 
agency client sample. The significantly 
higher passive dependency scores for fail- 
ure clients were also found characteristic 
of clients whose disabilities were categor- 
ized as “possibly psychosomatic” in con- 
trast to the lower scores for those classi- 
fied as “not possibly psychosomatic.” 
These findings agree well with the re- 
search of Gelfand, Monheit, Shapiro, 
Thomson, Levine, and Hagan (1960) who 
found the psychiatric diagnosis of Passive- 
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Dependency more frequent among 
unsuccessful cardiac rehabilitation ¢ 
The frequency of the passive dep 
personality diagnosis of alcoholics ist 
tioned by Shersherski-Shere, Lasser, 
Gottesfeld (1953) who found increa 
percentages of anatomy responses f 
normal through alcoholic to schizoph 
ic subject groups. Thus, by implica 
anatomy responses become at least í 
ceptually related to personality abnor 
ity and, more specifically, to a passi 
pendent diagnosis. Regularity appea 
lie in the fact that all correlations 
entities with demonstrated negative 
cation for rehabilitation success, phys 
recovery, or positive life adjustment." 


The intent of the present study 
detect and examine more closely thi 
dividuals with excessively high anat 
percentages who were participants | 
typical rehabilitation program. It was 
lieved that scores from a comprehen 
psychological test battery, their po 
intercorrelations, and data from sele 
demographic variables might cast. 
light upon the meaning of the anatomy 
response and improve the understandif 
of rehabilitation failure. 


Method 
Subjects 
The Ss were 112 patients on a Phys 
Medicine and Rehabilitation Se 
(PMRS) who had met the criterion 
inclusion between the years 1958-19 
This criterion was the manifestation 0 
least 3076 anatomy in their Rorschach 
Blot protocols as scored by the Kloj 
system. The anatomy criterion perce: 
was chosen because it was several sta 
ard deviations above the mean for 
mals as reported in the literature, yet W 
half that used by Levi and appeared, f 
previous clinical experience, to imply 
same failure consequences. Candidates 10 
screening against the inclusion criteriot 
this large, medical college affiliated ho 
tal came from a variety of sources, | 
routine referrals to the Psychology 
ice for vocational counseling or perso! 
ity assessment, participants in oth 
search projects utilizing projective te! 
etc. They initially might be at any 
in their treatment sequence althou 
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Table 1 
Subject Descriptive Statistics and Success — Failure Ratings 


during the later years of the study, they 
had typically just been admitted. Type of 
disability, its duration, and the nature of 
treatment programs varied widely, how- 
ever, all were candidates for rehabilitation 
by virtue of their transfer to PMRS 
wards. 
Procedure 

In most cases Ss were first administer- 
ed the Rorschach Ink Blot Test and then, 
if cooperation and educational level per- 
mitted, were assigned the remaining test 
battery. Individual testing was frequently, 
but not always, administered by the in- 
vestigators while group testing was per- 
formed by personnel in the Psychology 
Service general testing program. (Occa- 
sionally other testing preceded the Ss’ in- 
clusion in the study.) The typical treat- 
Ment program was prescribed by the re- 
sponsible medical official who rated the S 
as a rehabilitation “success” or “failure” 
upon discharge. No attempt was made to 
Standardize the physician’s definitions, 
but the inter-disciplinary treatment and 
training program emphasized a broad con- 
cept including the medical, psychological, 
Social, vocational, and economic. Demo- 
Braphic information was taken from 
hospital records and ratings upon work 
history stability were made by two judges 
with demonstrated acceptable levels of re- 
liability. Data were punched on IBM 
Cards and analyzed using a missing-data 
correlational program (Veldman, 1967). 


Instrumentation 

. The Rorschach Ink Blot Test was in- 
dividually administered and scored using 
the Klopfer system. The MMPI booklet 


IQ | At | #At | Rej 
A E J 


112.0 | 108.0 | 98.0 | 112.0 | 112.0 | 29.0 
403| 8.6] 38.1 | 49.2) 88) 2.1 
8.1] 3.2] 245] 174] 44| 14 


#Oth| All | Rated | Rated 
R R | Succ 


109.0 | 112.0 
10.4] 19.5 
5.4] 7.1 


form with standard IBM answer sheets 
was used and scored for the validity keys, 
10 standard scales, and the 6 experiment- 
al keys from Rosen (1952). These scales, 
Conversion-Reaction (CR), Somatization 
(SM), Paranoid-Schizophrenic (PZ), Para- 
noid-Schizophrenic + K (PZ + K), Depres- 
sive Reaction (DR), and Anxiety Re- 
action (AR), contrast the diagnostic 
group with a heterogenious psychiatric 
population rather than a normal group 
and were found through clinical use to 
sharpen diagnostic differentiations. The 
MMPI was scored also for the ML Scale 
(Canter, 1960). In addition Ss were ad- 
ministered the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Inventory, Kessler Passive-Depend- 
ency Scale, and the Kuder Preference Re- 
cord (Vocational). Because of educational 
limitations and, especially, lack of coop- 
eration for testing, priorities were estab- 
lished to administer those instruments 
first that were considered more signifi- 
cant to the study. Thus, differing Ns will 
be found as the objective tests are con- 
sidered separately. 


Descriptive Characteristics 

Table 1 presents descriptive statistics 
and success—failure ratings for all Ss. 
Since some Ss were administered the 
Army General Classification Test (Civilian 
Edition) (AGCT), and others the Wechs- 
ler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS), and 
some both, all scores were converted to 
percentiles using appropriate conversion 
tables. When both scores were available, 
the highest percentile was used. It will be 
noted that the age, education, and KO. 
percentile averages for the Ss were well 
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within limits expected for this type of a 
rehabilitation population. Further, even 
though the anatomy mean was approxi- 
mately 50%, the findings were not based 
upon meager protocols as the Ss averaged 
about two responses per card. 


Results 


Table 1 discloses the striking finding 
that every subject was classified in the 
“failure” group upon hospital discharge 
by his responsible medical official. No at- 
tempt was made to provide comparison 
control groups since they had been re- 
ported in the cited research of Masterman 
and that of Levi while the thrust of the 
present investigation was a depth explora- 
tion of the high anatomy, presumably 
failure, rehabilitation subjects. The 100% 
failure rate supports the concept that 
these subjects are sufficiently similar to 
those reported in previous studies to justi- 
fy cautious generalization. However, if a 
chi-square were calculated as shown in 
Table 2, using the success-failure ratings 
as observed frequencies and 50% chance 
entries as expected frequencies, the chi- 
square (corrected for low cell frequency) 
would be 107.5 which is significant be- 
yond the .001 level. Actually this would 
be an ultra-conservative estimation since a 
rate of judged failure approaching 25% 
(29 Ss) is considered high in this type of 
rehabilitation facility, and the “Low 
Anatomy - Failure” cell would have to 
reach an entry of 108 for the results not 
to be significant at the .05 level. 


Table 2 


Alternate Method of Presenting 
Success — Failure Ratings 


Judged 
Success 


High Anatomy 
Low Anatomy 


Card Rejection 
All Ss who rejected cards also produc- 
ed some anatomy Iesponses, and, while 


N 


Rorschach Anatomy Response Correlates 


these 29 Ss earned a mean of 2.07 rejec- 
tions, the total number of card rejections 
distributed over the total N of 112 be- | 
comes an average of .55. Number of re- 
jects correlated significantly (.05 level) 
with the following measures: Anatomy — 
Percentage (At %) .51; Number of Anato- 
my Responses (ZAt R) -.39; Number of 
Other Responses (#Oth R) -.49; Number 
of All Responses (# All R) -.38; L .50; D 
54; Ach -.48; Int .70; Suc .68; Consist- 
ency (Con) -.72; Kuder Validity (V) -.85; 
Artistic .52; and approached significance 
(.10 level) Social Service (Soc Serv) -.37. 
The negative correlation between number 
of rejects and number of anatomy re: 
sponses suggests that, while rejectors tend 
to give anatomy responses, within a group: 
of high anatomy subjects there is a more | 
preferred response mode, i.e., rejection 
or anatomy. If the card rejecting sub- 
group constitutes a higher level of the 
total group character, as was suggested 
earlier, then their identification as decep- 
tive, depressed, unambitious, intro- 
ceptive, dependent, inconsistent, and 
deviant response prone individuals may 
be quite noteworthy. 


Objective Test Findings 
Table 3 presents sample size, mean and 
standard deviation for the psychological 
test scales, and it will be noted that the | 
most striking finding is the elevations 
upon the MMPI neurotic triad, Hs, D, Hy, | 
with Pd nearing a T score of 70 and S¢, 
| 


along with Pf approaching significance. 
The means of Z scores for the compara 
tive diagnostic group in Rosen's experi" 
mental scales are respectively: DR, 59; 
SM, 61; PZ, 58; DR, 57; AR, 56; and 
PZ * K, 60. Thus, this group of high anat- 
omy, rehabilitation failures, most resem- 
ble patients diagnosed as Somatization 
Reactions, approach the mean for Con: 
version Reactions, and are most unlike 
Paranoid Schizophrenics and Anxiety Re 
actions. 


Wilcox recommends a cutting score of 
40 on the Kessler Passive-Dependency 
Scale to screen potential rehabilitation 
failures and the Ss approximate this fig 
ure with their mean of 39.5. The ML 
mean of 10 is more difficult to evaluate 
because of the few numbers of Ss used in 
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Kuder 
V 
Outdoor 

. Mech 
Comp 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Soc Sery 


Clerical 


38.5 
43.7 
44.5 
26.0 
423 
379 
22.1 
16.1 

95 


Table 3 - 
Sample Size, Mean, and Standard Deviation for Psychological Test Scales 


3.6 
14.7 
13.0 

6.7 

8.4 
11.3 

6.3 

5.8 

5.4 


44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
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28.1 
24.8 
28.3 
28.2 
24.1 
27.8 
26.0 
28.7 
25.9 


"Reference group means respectively: CR 59; PZ 58; PZ + K 60; DR 57; AR 56;SM61. 


Table 4 
Inter-Correlation Matrix For Selected Measures 


sion 
28 | 13 | 18 | — | 16 | 15 | 19} 22}; — | - | - | - 


TES 


#AtR E 2-3/5 TER SEU MA 
Age Re adsa eya 
Ed 31 
1Q% -40 
L -24 
F 47 
K BTR 
Hs s, E 
D 4 È 
Pd EROS 
x 
Se 31 = 
SM a 8 
CR S ES 
PZ z 
66 2 
DR 3 Š 
ML AW 
Kessler ES 
= 


Note:— Correlation significance levesl: .01 = 26; .05 = 20; .10=12. Decimals and correlations N.S. at .10 level omitted. 
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previous research, but a rough indication 
is provided by the fact that normals typi- 
cally earned scores of about 3 and delay- 
ed recovery groups achieved means from 
7-11. In sum, this S group manifests test 
scale levels which were established as pre- 
dictive of treatment difficulties or reha- 
bilitation failure in other investigations. 
However, since these are group averages, 
many of the Ss fall below the recom- 
mended failure predictive level on the in- 
dividual measures and would not have 
been identified correctly. 

Findings from the Edwards Personal 
Preference Record were somewhat disap- 
pointing with respect to personality clari- 
fications although the peak scale, Defer- 
ence, implies the need for a dependent 
manner of relating to others. The second 
highest mean score, Endurance, may be 
largely discounted by reference to corre- 
lations reporting the differential social de- 
sirability value of the various scales (Ed- 


. wards, 1959) indicates that the Endur- 


y 


ance Scale demonstrates the highest posi- 
tive relationships: i.e., to K, .24, to So- 
cial Desirability, .32; both significant at 
the .05 level. Thus, the differing transpar- 
ency values of these scales mandates ex- 
treme caution in their interpretation since 
some elevations may represent genuine 
needs and others the impression they seek 
to create about themselves. 

Table 4 presents the intercorrelation 
matrix for selected measures. Ratings 
from Work History Stability were: un- 
known 0; stable 1; unstable 2; so that in- 
Stability produces a positive correlation 
With an increase in the paired measure. 
Pension was identified: unknown 0; pos- 
Session 1; lack 2; so that a negative corre- 
lation is produced by receipt of a pension 
With an increase in the paired measure. 
To conserve space, measures selected for 
inclusion were representative of broad 
patterns gleaned from the much larger in- 
tercorrelation matrix. 


While factor analysis would be a desirable 
Next step for this or a comparable group, 
inspection of Table 4 discloses several in- 
teresting patterns. These patterns suggest 
Certain clarifications regarding the nature 
9f some of the measures utilized as well 
as the S group. Specifically, keeping in 
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mind that this group diagnostically most 
resembled Somatization Reactions (SM) 
and Conversion Reactions (CR), note the 
high correlations these measures exhibit- 
ed to each other and their pattern of cor- 
relations to other scales. In general, they 
appear to correlate negatively with meas- 
ures representing more open psychopath- 
ology and positively with those that 
could be characterized as defense or con- 
trols. This pattern highly supports the 
concept that anatomy responses, in exces- 
sive numbers, represent manifestations of 
a hypochondriacally organized personali- 
ty. On the other hand, the tendency for 
Morale Loss (ML) and the Kessler Pas- 
sive-Dependency Scale to positively corre- 
late with each other and, in general, with 
psychopathology measures, while nega- 
tively with defensive control measures, 
poses some interpretative problems. Re- 
calling that the $ group exhibited high 
mean scores on these scales also, the para- 
dox may be resolved by suggesting that 
there are two sub-groups; a neurotic 
group manifesting the defensive control 
elevations and a potentially psychotic 
group with the open psychopathology 
elevations. Note that Anatomy Percent- 
age (At %) correlates positively with both 
types of measures although to a greater 
extent with the defense control constella- 
tion. Also note the low correlation of 
At% with the most clear measure of 
psychopathology, PZ, the somewhat high- 
er correlation with K, but the significant 
relationship with PZ + K. Thus, when 
more open psychopathology and its con- 
trol are measured simultaneously the cor- 
relation with At % becomes most evident. 


The ratings for pension and stability of 
work history add external points of refer- 
ence against which several correlations 
may be viewed. Receipt of a pension is 
correlated with psychopathology, to in- 
stability in work history, and tends to- 
ward At %. Work history instability in- 
creases with psychopathology but be- 
comes more stable with high deception, 
K, CR, but less stable with increases in 
numbers of At R. This pattern supports 
the concept that, at least in the past, 
psychological defenses have exercised a 
positive adjustment influence. 
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Rorschach Anatomy Response Correlates 


Table S 
Edwards Correlations With Selected Measures 


Note:— Correlation significance levels: .01 


correlations N.S. at .10 level omitted. 


Table 5 presents Edwards’ correlation 
with selected measures which produce a 
pattern indicating that many of the tend- 
encies manifested through group means 
are accentuated with increasing somatiza- 
tion. Especially note the pattern for rejec- 
tion which emphasizes inconsistency, 
nonconformity, introception, and lesser 
interest in heterosexual activities. 


Discussion 

The striking finding that every S was 
judged to be a rehabilitation failure, with- 
out exception, adds yet another study to 
the growing list attesting to the predictive 
value of the Rorschach Anatomy Re- 
sponse Percentage. Judging from the 
psychological tests, the diagnostic picture 


= 40; .05 = .30; .10 = .20. Decimals and 


appears to be that of a Somatization Re 
action or Conversion Reaction, Ofte 
superimposed upon a legitimate e 
disability. The total lack of judged eu 
cess is even more dramatic in view 0 i 
fact that Ss were involved in te 
programs that ranged from regular me d 
cal therapies, individual psychotherapy 
through industrial therapy work ems 
ments, manual arts shops and education 
classes, to human relations T groups Mr 
no appreciable differences in the Er 
comes. It appears that the 30% anatom 
criterion implies the same consequen 8 
as did Levi's 6076, but the predictive Een 
city outside medical rehabilitation Rr 
ties has yet to be demonstrated. Howe by 
the significant mean scores manifeste! 
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this S group on scales demonstrated to 
predict rehabilitation failure in other re- 
habilitation programs, strongly suggests 
that the anatomy percentage would be 
equally applicable. However, success and 
failure judgements have tended to be 
global and research into more delineated 
aspects of adjustment, e.g., social, 
psychological, vocational, economic, 
would now be desirable. 

A hypochondriacal personality organi- 
zation was the interpretation for high 
anatomy percentages best supported by 
these findings. Measures for depression 
did not support this meaning and only in 
the more unusual, card rejecting, Ss was 
any linkage with sexual factors implied. 
An involvement with passive-dependency 
emerged from many relationships and 
strongly supported this personality des- 
cription as characteristic of these rehabili- 
tation failure cases. The writing of 
Ruesch and Bowman (1953) describes de- 
pendency in terms remarkably similar to 
phrases used in characterizing Edwards 
Deference Scale. Hodge (1955) character- 
izes the behavior of the passive-dependent 
personality using phrases similar to those 
descriptive of the Deference Scale which 
imply dependency but also suggests how 
this type of personality escapes through 
Socially approved means of dodging re- 
sponsibilities when fate or his own habits 
propel him into responsibilities that he 
cannot tolerate. Nemiah (1955) more 
Specifically details how such a personality 
may seize upon invalidism when disability 
both provides excessive stress and the so- 
cially approved sick role through which 
to escape. Interestingly, Nemiah com- 
ments that this personality may want to 
be a "strong person," which possibly 
throws light upon the paradoxical Endur- 
ance Scale elevation. Considering the 
cited differential social desirability values 
of the Edwards Scales, it is possible that 
these Ss were expressing an Ego ideal 
through the Endurance Scale and mani- 
festing their typical relating patterns in 
the Deference Scale elevation. 

Beyond the structural features, the use 
of secondary gains was highly supported 
by the Pd T score of 67 and the correla- 
tions with L although its normal mean 
Value suggests that conscious deception is 
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more emphasized in very high anatomy 
Ss. Surprisingly, L increased with a stable 
work history and lack of a pension which 
was part of a broader pattern that placed 
deception within the personality defense- 
control measures constellation and con- 
trasted it with more open psychopath- 
ology. In fact, At % itself largely fell 
within this configuration which bears 
striking similarities to the implications of 
Cowden and Brown’s article (1956) des- 
cribing how a ward treatment team de- 
liberately constructed a hypochondriacal 
defense within a regressed chronic schizo- 
phrenic patient which successfully con- 
trolled his psychosis. Perhaps these in- 
dividuals have inadvertantly stumbled 
into this mode of control. Therefore, 
rehabilitation efforts, if successful in forc- 
ing relinquishment of symptoms, could 
generate serious mental illness. 

The correlations between ML, Kessler, 
and other measures, pose some interesting 
contrasts that may shed light upon the 
meaning of these scales. Their weak posi- 
tive relations with At %, positive relation- 
ships to more open psychopathology, 
negative relationship to defense-controls, 
and high average means for the entire 
group, combine to suggest that rehabili- 
tation failure may be produced either by 
deeply engrained hypochondriasis or a 
latent psychotic process controlled by 
physical fixations. Thus, the rehabili- 
tation failures predicted from the Kessler 
and ML scores would stem from the more 
open disturbance factor while At % tends 
toward the SM-CR variety. That AT % 
may reflect no more than better ade- 
quacy of defensive controls over under- 
lying psychopathology is suggested by the 
writers’ experience with this type of 
problem rehabilitation personality whose 
abhorrence for psychiatry is sufficiently 
extreme to imply a reaction formation 
process. : ¢ j 

Strictly speaking, a rigorous experi- 
mental design employing the measure- 
ment of anatomy percentages in rehabili- 
tation success and failure groups, with 
testing during intake processing and with 
the findings related to base rates of 
success and failure, would now be useful 
to conclude that the Rorschach At % 
may be used to screen out infeasible 
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rehabilitation candidates. However, pre- 
vious studies in which high At % correctly 
predicted failure, the general negative 
implications for the anatomy response as 
reflected in the literature, the consistency 
found between other objective measures 
that predict rehabilitation failure and 
excessive At % in the present study and 
our finding of failure judgements without 
exception in a 30% anatomy group of 
substantial size argue strongly for the 
usefulness of the At % as a screening 
guideline. Rehabilitation failure may stem 
also from causes or motivational systems 
other than the hypochondriacally organ- 
ized personality (Carnes, 1967) disclosed 
by a high At % and, thus, it probably 
predicts only one type of failure poten- 
tial. The evidence does imply that typical 
rehabilitation programs have little impact 
upon this type of deviant personality 
organization and caution should be ex- 
ercised in authorizing expensive rehabili- 
tation efforts. The presence or allegation 
of a physical disability in these individu- 
als often masks the more substantial 
problem, and personality assessment may 
be necessary to clarify the real issues. 
Structured personality tests are frequent- 
ly resisted by this type of individual who 
recognizes their nature, but in the writers’ 
experience, projective techniques pose 
less threat because of their ambiguity. 
Therefore, the Rorschach Anatomy Re- 
sponse Percentage may not only be useful 
but also the more practical measure in the 
appraisal of rehabilitation potential. 
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Changes in Primary Process Thinking of a 
Prepsychotic Adolescent in Psychotherapy 
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Summary: The main goal of this study was to measure longitudinally change in thi 
processes and reality testing of a prepsychotic adolescent undergoing psychotherapy: 
Holt scoring system for measuring primary process from Rorschach responses was them 
measuring instrument. Four Rorschachs were administered over a period of three years. 
results of the latter were compared with the clinical ratings of two psychiatrists. W 
clinical change in response to treatment was slight, there did appear to be a shift 
primary to more secondary forms of formal thought processes as determined by 


Rorschach. 


In a previous article (Greenberg, Ram- 
say, Rakoff, & Weiss, 1969), the use- 
fulness of the Holt scoring system (Holt, 
1962) for objectively measuring changes 
in primary process thinking in Myxoe- 
dema Psychosis was demonstrated. The 
present study also focuses on the longi- 
tudinal study of a single case. However, 
the emphasis is on change in primary pro- 
cess thinking of a disturbed adolescent 
who had undergone psychotherapy. 

This particular case was chosen 
because he reflects a problem one often 
has to deal with in the psychiatric clinic, 
the adolescent with marked fluctuations 
in reality testing and thought disorder 
who possibly falls within the rubric of 
Prepsychosis or of Pseudo-Neurotic Schiz- 
ophrenia. There is a great need for longi- 
tudinal measures of the thought processes 
manifested by such individuals and the 
modifications which may result from 
therapeutic intervention. 


Method 

Case History 

The patient at the age of nine was first 
seen by a psychiatrist for a period of 10 
months because of phobias and obses- 
sional fears. He had visual hallucinations 
upon occasion and once became terrified 
by the sight of a red coat on a hanger 
because he thought he saw the maid, cru- 
cified and bleeding. He improved on 
drugs and Psychotherapy. Five years later 
he developed a multitude of fears about 
accidentally killing people by dropping 
pins or glass in their food. At times, he 


was afraid that in speaking he 
on people’s faces and that this 
infect them and make them die. He 
ed his hands very often in order to 
them clean and to avoid contagiot 
fears occasionally assumed deli 
strength. He was seen in indi) 
psychotherapy, family therapy à 
treated by drugs, but to no ava 
became more and more withdrawn, 
ed to go to school and was eventua 
hospitalized in the Psychiatric Ward: 
the Jewish General Hospital. 
Mental examination of this 14-ye 
boy revealed that his fears at times 
of delusional intensity and there was 
a tendency toward loss of body bound 
ies; as an example, two days after 
admission, he felt that because of elec 
shock treatments given to other patien 
the shock wave actually ran throi 
legs, and he went into a panic. H 
there did not appear to be permanent 
anoid ideation and he seemed ab 
reacquire adequate reality testing rapió 
There were no auditory hallucinat 
although he stated that at times it 
if there was a voice within himself co 
ually making comments on his be 
This did not seem to have acquired th 
intensity of a sensory experience. 
During hospitalization, he tried 
times to leave the ward, became phy: 
ly violent when brought back, 
became distressed by feelings of guil 
worried because his attending d' 
might be angry with him. He also 
attacked his mother physically 
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visiting hours. When he allowed himself 
to communicate, he seemed to be a fairly 
warm person, with some potential for 
interpersonal relationships. He wished 
| very much to be liked and to establish 
: contact with somebody. 


The patient showed general improve- 
ment during the 10 weeks of his hospital- 
ization. There was a diminution of phobic 
and obsessive-compulsive symptomat- 
ology with a decrease in anxiety although 
basic pathology at discharge was still very 
| mich present. Diagnosis was Severe Ob- 
sessive Compulsive Character Neuroses, 
- query Pseudo-Neurotic Schizophrenia. 
| After discharge, he was seen in psycho- 
therapy by a psychiatrist for approxi- 
mately four years. The therapy was pri- 
marily ego supportive, at times dynamic- 
ally oriented. The therapist in his progress 
notes mentions the marked fluctuations 
in the patient's manifest symptomato- 
ogy, particularly his phobic fears, hand- 
washing compulsion and truancy from 
School. At the termination of treatment 
there was a diminution in the two latter 
symptoms, however, he still had severe 
nightmares of killing and destruction, and 
also displayed paranoid fears. Upon agree- 
ment with the therapist, the parents with- 
drew their son from therapy in order to 
| tty treatment with another therapist. It 
Was at this point that the investigators 
lost contact with the patient. 


Clinical Ratings 
Two psychiatrists rated a 60-item per- 
sonality inventory (Wallerstein, Holzman, 
& Voth, 1964) adapted for the purpose 
of this investigation. The purpose of this 
inventory was to lend some objective as- 
Sessment to the patient’s clinical status as 
| Pertains to his reality testing and thought 
Processes, which could then be compared 
with the Rorschach findings. The items 
Were each rated on a five-point scale and 
included statements which dealt with 
“such personality factors as intrapsychic 
Conflict, modes of expressing sexual im- 
f pulses and what is of most concern in this 
study, contact with reality. After study- 
ing the patient’s chart a staff psychiatrist 
tated the patient on sixty items. He had 
no knowledge of the Rorschach responses 
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nor of the patient personally, These were 
used as the clinical ratings at the onset of 
treatment. The therapist himself, also a 
staff psychiatrist, rated the patient a few 
months prior to termination of therapy at 
about the same time as the last Rorschach 
administration. He had no knowledge of 
the previous clinical ratings nor of the 
Rorschach findings towards the end of 
treatment. 

Only three items are discussed for the 
purpose of this study. These items are 
No. 58: “The patient at the present time 
has peculiar thoughts and fantasies”; No. 
59: “The patient is presently showing 
noteworthy defensive instability”; and 
No. 60: “The patient’s overall present 
reality testing is good”. The items are re- 
lated along a five-point scale: Almost al- 
ways, usually, occasionally, rarely, almost 
never. They will be compared with the 
primary process measures obtained from 
the Rorschach. 


Primary Process Measures 

Four Rorschachs were administered to 
the patient over a period of approximate- 
ly three years. The first was given while 
he was on the psychiatric ward. The sec- 
ond, third, and fourth were given at inter- 
vals of nine months, one year, and one 
year five months respectively during the 
course of therapy. 

The two senior authors each scored 
the protocols independently so that relia- - 
bility of scoring could be determined. 
They had no knowledge of changes in the 
patient’s clinical status nor of the clinical 
findings. An analysis of the changes in 
primary process thinking was made by 
comparing the percentage of change in 
primary process measures of the four pro- 
tocols. 

The scores considered were as fol- 
lows:' 

1. Percentage of Level 1, Level 2, and 
Total Content: ' 

This portion of the manual is divided into 
two areas, drives with libidinal aims and 
drives with aggressive aims. The distinc- 
tion between levels is made on the basis 


LThe previous article (Greenberg et al, 1969) 
or Holt's Manual provides a fuller explanation 


of the meaning of these scores. 
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Table 1 
Percentage of Change in Primary Process Over Four Testings 


Pripro Summary Measures 


Content? 
L1 
L2 
Total 


Formal? 
L1 
L2 
Total 


Mean Defense Demand* 


Mean Defense Effectiveness^ 


Total Responses 


? Reflects libidinal and aggressive drives. 


> Reflects differing levels of fusion and autistic thought processes. 


© Scored according to Holt’s six-point scale. 


of certain criteria such-as the primitive 
‘versus civilized dimension of the re- 
sponse, “4 


21 Percentage hf Level 1, Level 2, and 
Total Formal: 


The attempt is made to measure deviation 
from logical and orderly reality-oriented 
thinking. Many scores provide for differ- 
ing kinds of fusion, symbolism, and autis- 
tic thought processes. 


3. Mean Defense Demand reflects the 
inherent or implicit *shock value" built 
into the response which, as it were, de- 
mands that some defensive and control- 
ling measures be undertaken in order to 
explain away the “craziness” or unaccept- 
ability of the response. A six-point scale 
is used with the higher numbers indicat- 
ing greater primary process influence. 


Changes in Primary Process Thinking 


Rorschach Protocols 


4. Mean Defense Effectiveness dem- 
onstrates S's degree of success in coming 
to terms with the defense demand of the 
response. A six-point scale is also used 
the higher the number, the greater the et 
fectiveness of control and defense. 


| 
Results and Discussion 

Clinical Ratings ; 
It is noteworthy that two different} 
psychiatrists arrived at identical riu | 
on the relevant items at the onset anc 


termination). These results are e 
with the Rorschach findings (see below): 
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Table 2 
Change in Absolute Number of Content Categories 


Categories 


L1 Oral 
L2 Oral 
L2 Anal 

L 2 Sexual 

L 2 Exhibitionistic-Voyeuristic 
L 2 Homosexual 

Aggression 1 Results 
Aggression 2 Potential-Subject 
Aggression 2 Potential-Object 
Aggression 2 Active-Subject 
Aggression 2 Active-Object 
Aggression 2 Results 


Total V 


Percentage of Content and 
Formal Primary Process 


Scorer reliability for total primary 
Process thinking in per cent for the four 
Tespective tests was as follows: 80.83, 
76.87, 71.87, and 84.31. Reliability may 
be considered satisfactory for all four 
protocols. 

In the first and second tests the total 
content level is very high followed by a 
substantial decrease during the last two 
tests (see Table 1). Nevertheless, the last 
Rorschach indicates that in spite of the 
reduction, content level still remains 
moderately high. During the early stages 
of treatment the Rorschach reflects 
marked expression of libidinal and aggres- 
Sive drives followed by a moderate reduc- 


tion of these drives towards termination 


of treatment. 

Results from an analysis of formal pri- 
Mary process measures are more equivoc- 
al (see Table 1). There is a tremendous 
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Rorschach Protocols 


$ 45 | 13 

2.5 0 0 0 

0 0 

3 1 

0 1 

0 0 

0.5 | 20.5 

0 0 

1 

0, 

I; 


rise on the second test followed by a 
sharp drop on the third and fourth tests. 
It is to be noted that the final measure of 
formal primary process is at a slightly 
higher level than the initial measure ob- 
tained during hospitalization. 

Table 1 also shows that both the Mean 
Defense Demand, i.e., the "shock value" 
of the response and Mean Defense Effec- 
tiveness, ie., success in coming to terms 
with the defense demand of the response, 
show some fluctuations but are about the 
same throughout the four protocols. 

How are these variations to be ex- 
plained? During the second administra- 
tion which corresponded ,to the early 
stages of therapy, the patient appeared to 
be undergoing a difficult period. This is 
shown in the Rorschach by marked devia- 
tion from logical and orderly thinking, re- 
gression in thought processes, loss in ego 
boundaries and decreased overall reality 
testing. While there is improvement in 
these respects on the last two tests, a resi- 
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Table 3 


Changes in Absolute Number of Formal Categories 


Categories 


Cp-f 1 Partial fusion of two separate percepts 


F-Msc 1 Miscellaneous formal aspects 
C-co 1 Composition, Level 1 
S-R 1 Self Reference 


Total, Level 1 


C-co 2 Composition, Level 2 

Ca-1 2 Arbitrary linkage of two percepts 
Ca-ci 2 Impossible combinations 

Ca-cu 2 Unlikely combinations 

Ctr In 2 Impossible inappropriate activity 


Total, Level 2 


Total M 


due of formal primary process thinking 
remains. P 

Absolute Content and 

Formal Pri Process 


Table 2 shows the breakdown of the 
libidinal and aggressive drives into their 
components as defined by Holt. Except 
for a reduction during the third testing, 
the protocols are replete with such animal 
responses as bears, snakes, crocodiles, 
lions, tigers and others, some of which are 
considered implicitly aggressive or en- 
gaged in potentially aggressive stances. 
Many of these responses are scored both 
Ag2 PS and L20 for the same content. 
Examples are as follows: First testing, 
Card 1, upper d “‘snakes talking to each 
other”; first testing, Card 5, side D “it 
could be a crocodile, crocodiles snap, 


Rorschach Protocols 


CEE 


0 0 0.5 0 
0 3 0 0 
1 6 2 0 
0 0.5 0 0 
0 0 2 1 
0 2.5 0 0 
0 3 2 1 
1.5 1 0 2 
0 0 0 1 
IEE is : 


that's how they catch things". However, 
some animals or humans may be engaged 
in potentially aggressive behavior which is 
not necessarily oral, scored Ag2 PS only 
(fourth testing, Card 9, upper side D, "it 
looks like two old people with long nails 
ready to attack each other"), On the oth- 
er hand, some animals or humans are en 
gaged in oral behavior which is not neces- 
sarily aggressive (fourth testing, Card 4, 
lower side outer d V, “like a dog howling, 
his mouth’s open and head's up in the 
air" 


We note the large number of Level ? | 
Oral responses on the first and secon® 
tests followed by a sharp decrease on the 
third test to be succeeded again by ê 
marked increase during the last admin’ 
tration. Similarly, there is also a high level | 
of Aggression 2 Potential Subject 1° 
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sponses which remain at this level on 
number two test followed by a reduction 
on number three test with a final increase 
to an even higher level than the initial 
testing. 

The most significant observation con- 
cerning the absolute number of formal 
categories (see Table 3) is the complete 
disappearance of Level 1 responses on the 
final test compared to its highest level 
during the second administration. Let us 
take, for example, that type of condensa- 
tion which is scored C-col. (E.g. 1, second 
testing, Card 1, W, “Two bears dancing or 
pulling a person apart, I see an animal 
coming out of the feet of the person, a 
crocodile which is part of the person's 
feet" or e.g. 2, second testing, Card 7, 
side D, “They are two Indians but they 
have dog bodies"). This kind of violation 
of reality in which the image is composite 
of parts that do not actually belong to- 
gether in nature, disappears on the final 
test. 


The largest accumulation of Level 2 re- 
sponses similarly appears during the sec- 
ond testing to be followed by a very 
slight decrease of subsequent measures. 
Although a residue of Level 2 Formal re- 
sponses remains, what seems to be impor- 
tant is the shift from responses containing 
impossible combinations to those con- 
taining unlikely combinations. Responses 
scored Ca-ci2 (Impossible combinations) 
during the second testing as for example, 
Card 2, W, “Two dogs, in between their 
Noses are two alligators, there are mon- 
keys (top red D) sitting on top of the 
alligators in mid air" or Card 6, VD1 
combined with d “Two people standing 
in between two gorillas’ heads” become 
less frequent on the last test. However, 
there is a slight increase in Unlikely Com- 
binations on the last testing, scored Cæ- 
cu2 weak (eg.l, Card 2, W, “Two 
dogs holding a clothespin between their 
nose" or e.g2, Card 2, d2-d3V “Two 
dogs on either side wearing a hat"). There 
is a shift from the impossible to the un- 
likely and from the blatantly unrealistic 
to the improbable if not possible. 

The conclusions derived above from 
the clinical ratings with regard to lack of 
changes as a result of psychotherapy must 
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be qualified. Even though the patient re- 
mains with residual primary process 
thinking, there daes seem to be a transi- 
tion from primary forms to more neutral 
forms or to quantitatively less formal pri- 
mary process as determined" by the 
Rorschach. 


What is the significance of the above 
findings? Theoreticians from the school 
of psychoanalytic ego psychology have 
postulated that in pathological thinking, 
ideas and images cannot be maintained as 
separate from each other and as separate 
from contexts in which they belong. The 
formal categories, do in fact demonstrate 
these kinds of pathological thought proc- 
esses: ie., images are brought or linked 
together, violating reality. Silverman and 
Candell (1970) in their research on the 
subliminal effects of aggressive, sexual 
and fusion images have postulated that 
the emergence of the above types of path- 
ological thought processes are initiated 
when destructive impulses rise up in 
schizophrenics. Although the patient in 
our study is not diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic perhaps the findings of Silverman 
and Candell can throw some light on an 
understanding of his pathology. Mention- 
ed above were the large number of Level 
2 Oral responses and Aggression 2 Poten- 
tial Subject responses seen in the Ror- 
schach. Clinically, the patient remained 
with a high level of aggressive destructive 
potential (note the case history) with 
which he could not cope. In addition, Sil- 
verman and Candell theorize that patho- 
logical thinking is a substitute for the 
need to merge self and object representa- 
tions, or, looking at it another way the 
patient's withdrawal from reality may be 
looked upon as an attempt to ward off 
deeper engulfment into symbiotic rela- 
tionship. At some point this engulfment 
has to be aborted because further regres- 
sion would result in a situation whereby 
the object and self representation lose 
their separate existence and the object 
rather than being preserved is lost and ex- 
perienced as destroyed. The ego pathol- 
ogy involving loss of ego boundaries and 
increase in primary process thinking is a 
kind of compromise formation and sub- 
stitute for the need to merge further, a 
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merging which is arrested because of the 
threat of complete destruction. This for- 
mulation may apply to the patient to a 
mitigated extent because he is probably 
not schizophrenic. This would also ex- 
plain the decrease in the more regressive 
forms of formal primary process as treat- 
ment proceeds, although content level, 
particularly aggression, remains at a mod- 
erately high level. It may be that the de- 
gree to which certain preschizophrenic or 
pseudo-neurotic schizophrenic conditions 
merge is less than the degree to which a 
schizophrenic merges; these variations 
lead to noteworthy differences in func- 
tioning and responses to treatment. The 
movement towards symbiosis in certain 
pre-schizophrenics such as the patient in 
this study may be more easily arrested 
and reversed than in schizophrenics. 
These findings would substantiate 
what has often been clinically observed 
by experienced therapists. Preschizo- 
phrenic patients may improve sympto- 
matically and there may even be a reduc- 
tion in primary process thinking in re- 
sponse to psychotherapy but they remain 
difficult cases. Some of them, such as our 
patient, can be helped by psychotherapy 
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to maintain reality testing at an adequate 
level. Others regress under stress into full 
blown schizophrenia. 
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It is suggested that the clinical interpretation of Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


scores would be facilitated by the use of T-score profile sheets analogous to those used for 
the MMPI and CPI. Using Holtzman et al.’s normative data for average adults, two such 
profile sheets were devised, one listing the 22 scales in their usual order and a Clinical Form 
in which the scales were divided into six clusters reflecting I: Reactions to the Stimuli, II: 
Manner of approach and organization of the blot, III: Reality contact and Communality, 
IV: Intelligence and Maturity, V: Emotional Responsivity, and VI: Psychopathology. The 
clinical interpretation of the HIT profile was discussed and illustrated. 


The Holtzman Inkblot Technique 
(HIT) was devised to overcome the 
psychometric deficiencies of the Ror- 
schach Test. Since it was published in 
1961, research using the instrument has 
grown apace, However, clinical use of the 
Holtzman Inkblots has lagged far behind 
the research applications. In a recent 
36-page review of the HIT, Holtzman 
(1968) devoted less than one page to the 
topic of clinical applications, comment- 
ing, “most of the published material on 
the HIT deals with reliability, validity, 
basic experimental investigations, and 
other exploratory or evaluative work 
ad than clinical applications per se [p. 

Why this lag in the clinical application 
of the HIT? Clinicians are usually quick 
to exploit new techniques and a psychol- 
Ogist trained in the Rorschach can learn 
to administer and score the HIT reliably 
Without too much difficulty (Megargee, 
1965a; Megargee, Lockwood, Cato, and 
Jones, 1966). However, once the clinician 
has administered and scored the HIT for 
the first time, his satisfaction often turns 
to bewilderment as he tries to interpret 
his findings. Lacking internalized norms, 
1e must turn to the normative data in the 
literature to interpret his results. How- 
ever, this is made difficult by the fact 
fd This research was supported in part by NIMH 

tants No. MH-15623 and MH-18468 to the 
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that the data are expressed in terms of 
percentile ranks (PRs) for various refer- 
ence groups. Not only is a collection of 
22 PRs difficult to assimilate, but PRs 
also tend to overemphasize small raw 
score differences in the center of the dis- 
tribution and underemphasize larger dif- 
ferences at the extremes. Moreover, the 
plotting of the percentile ranks is a 
tedious business, particularly if one is 
working from the HIT Monograph where 
the relevant data are scattered over 22 
tables. 


Experience with the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and 
the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI) suggests that the clinical interpreta- 
tion of a group of correlated personality 
scales can be greatly facilitated by the use 
of a profile sheet. A T-score profile is not 
only easier to assimilate than a series of 
PRs but it also seems likely that, if one 
were to be devised, patterns of clinically 
meaningful score configurations might 
emerge, analogous to the familiar MMPI 
profile types. Accordingly, the present in- 
vestigators set out to develop such a pro- 
file sheet. 


Study I: Development of the 
Standard Profile Sheet 


Method 


Holtzman, Thorpe, Swartz and Herron 
(1961) reported means and standard devi- 
ations for the following normative 
samples: college students, average adults, 
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PROFILE SHEET FOR THF HOLTZMAN INK BLOT TECHNIQUE 


EAE PREA AE Hebe Pa B P 


VEET T 


‘s =s 
-- | e Fi [| 2. z 


TM ESL - 


RL FDFA C ShM V 


H At Sx Ab Ax Hs Br Pn B P 


Fig. 1. The HIT Profile Sheet, Standard Form. 


7th graders, elementary school children, 
five-year-olds, chronic schizophrenics, 
mental retardates, and depressed patients. 
Additional normative data have subse- 
quently been reported for other samples 
including juvenile delinquents (Megargee, 
19652), VA domiciliary patients and VA 
chronic brain syndrome patients (Velez- 
Diaz, 1970). Following the model used 
for the MMPI and CPI, it was decided to 
compute T-score equivalents using the 
Average Adult sample as the basic norma- 
tive group. According to Holtzman et al. 
(1961, p. 185), this sample included a) 72 
eleventh grade students in Chicago high 
schools (36 boys and 36 girls stratified 
according to whether father belonged to a 
laboring, white collar, or professional oc- 
cupation), b) 80 Austin (Texas) firemen 
ranging in age from 21 to 63 with a mean 
of 36, and c) 100 middle-class Texas 
housewives ranging in age from 19 to 65 
with a mean age of 38; about 20% of 
these women had not gone beyond ele- 
mentary school and 10% had one or two 
years of college (Holtzman et al., 1961, p. 
89). Thus the average adult sample con- 
sisted of 252 men and women with a pre- 
dominantly middle- or lower middle-class 


background and a high school education. 
On the basis of age, education, intelli 
gence, socio-economic status and gto 
graphic distribution, this appeared to be 
the most representative sample for whom 
normative HIT data were available. 


The means and, standard deviations re 
ported by Holtzman et al. (1961) were 
used to compute T-score equivalents ie 
all possible HIT raw scores on each scal Ý 
It was felt that this procedure wou 
yield more reliable results than the direct 
conversion of the distribution of PRs to 
scores, given the fact that the sample s 
was only 252. As is customary on t 
HIT, FD, FA and V were corrected i) 
Rejection. The resulting T scores wel 
then plotted on a profile sheet. 


Results and Discussion 


Given the nature of the HIT an 
construction, it is not surprising that file 
statistical characteristics of the pro d 
sheet should differ from the m. 
CPI profile sheets in several ways. W ba 
as T scores on some MMPI scales, suc! a 
L, were estimated, all the present Td 
were calculated from the normative data 
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PROFILE SHEET FOR THE HOLTZMAN INK BLOT TECHNIQUE 
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College Students (N = 206) 


eel Chronic Schizophrenics (N = 140) 


Fig. 2. Mean scores of college students and clinic schizophrenics on the Standard 
Profile Sheet (Data from Holtzman et al., 1961). 


If a respondent gives responses that are 
quite rare in the average adult sample, 
Such as several blatant Sex responses, his 
Profile will quickly go off the chart; no 
effort was made to alter the distribution 
of such scales since it was exactly such a 
dramatic illustration of the extent of de- 
Viance that the profile sheet was designed 
to provide. However, the user should be 
cautious in interpreting the less reliable 
Scales such as Space (S), Abstract (4b), 
Balance (Bn), and Sex (Sx). (See Figure 1.) 

Once the Standard Profile Sheet, pre- 
Sented in Figure 1, was devised, its clini- 
cal usefulness was evaluated by compar- 
ing the mean profiles for various clinical 
and abnormal groups and individuals. 
This included all the normative groups re- 
Ported by Holtzman et al. (1961) 
(except, of course, the Average Adults), 
the juvenile delinquents reported by 
Megargee (1965a), and the chronic 


k j ; : ; 
Schizophrenic, chronic brain syndrome, 


Vs VA domiciliary patients described by 
elez-Diaz (1970). As an example, the 
Mean profiles of the chronic schizo- 
Phrenic (N = 140) and the college student 


(N = 206) samples described by Holtzman 
etal. (1961) have been plotted in Figure 2. 

Examination of mean profiles such as 
these demonstrated the value of the pro- 
file approach to HIT interpretation. In 
Figure 2 the schizophrenic group’s pecul- 
iar and bizarre associations were immed- 
iately apparent from the elevated Pathog- 
nomic Verbalization (V) and Sex (Sx) 
scales; the intellectual deficit could be 
seen from the elevated Rejection (R) 
scale and the low scores on Movement 
(M) and Integration (I). Diminished 
reality contact was manifested by low 
scores on Form Appropriateness (FA) 
and Popular (P). 

In contrast, the college students’ 
above-average intellectual and imaginal 
ability was shown by elevated scores on 
Movement (M), Integration (/), Human 
(H), and Abstract (Ab). The average T 
score on FA and the elevation on P indi- 
cated that this increased creativity was 
not achieved at the expense of good 
reality contact. Their well integrated 
emotional responsiveness was also indi- 
cated by moderate elevations on Shading- 
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Fig. 3. The HIT Profile Sheet, Clinical Form. 


(Sh), Anxiety (Ax), and Hostility (Hs). 

Although the Standard Profile Sheet 
facilitated the rapid assimilation of the 
pattern of HIT scores, it was still not 
completely satisfactory. In particular, ex- 
amination of various group and individual 
profiles did not lead to the ready identifi- 
cation of distinctive profile configura- 
tions for different types of psychopathol- 
ogy. The major reason for this appeared 
to be the arrangement of the scales on the 
profile sheet. With this in mind, an 
attempt was made to modify the profile 
sheet in such a way as to enhance its clini- 
cal usefulness. 


Study II: Development of the Clinical 
Form of the HIT Profile Sheet 


Method 


The Standard HIT Profile Sheet listed 
the scales in the order in which they ap- 
pear on the HIT Scoring Summary. The 
reason why the 22 HIT scales were listed 
in this order by Holtzman et al. (1961) 
has never been explained, but it appears 
that the developers of the HIT attempted 
to follow the traditional Rorschach scor- 
ing pattern as much as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, this grouping of the 22 scales has 


little relation to their patterns of covaria- 
tion or to their clinical significance. Fol- 
lowing the example set by Harrison 
Gough in devising the profile sheet for 
the California Psychological Inventory, 
the present investigators attempted to 
group the scales into homogenous clusters 
and order them in such a way as to facili 
tate their clinical interpretation. 


This proceeded through trial and error. 
First the scales were grouped according to 
their factor loadings. Six groups of scales 
were formed based on Holtzman et al-s 
(1961) factor analytic results and the pro- 
files of the various clinical groups Were 
drawn. Although this represented an im- 
provement on the standard order, it was 
still far from satisfactory. A new aps 
proach was attempted based on the clint 
cal as well as the statistical clustering 0” 
the scales. This appeared more promising: 
a four cluster profile was followed pi 
five cluster and then a six cluster pro 
with increasing clarity of interpretation: 
Further modifications and adjustmen 
were made altering the order of cluster 
on the profile sheet and the order of t i 
scales within clusters. The ultimate be 
ion was the investigators’ clinical jucé 
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ment of the usefulness and clarity of a 
particular grouping as demonstrated by 
the visual discriminability of the plotted 
profiles. Since the purpose of the enter- 
prise was to make the profile sheet useful 
to the clinician, the clinician’s eyeball was 
regarded as a better measuring instrument 
than more elegant statistical indices. 


Results 


The final version of the Clinical Form 
of the HIT Profile Sheet had, as can be 
seen in Figure 3, six distinct groups of 
scales. Each cluster was selected to em- 
phasize a different interpretive aspect of 
the HIT. 


Cluster I: Reactions to the Stimuli 

This cluster, comprised of two scales, 
Reaction Time (RT) and Rejection (R), 
provides the interpreter with an indica- 
tion of the client’s initial reaction to the 
inkblots. Depending on the particular pat- 
tern, this cluster can indicate such things 
as whether the client was defensive, com- 
pulsive, impulsive or stuporous. 


Cluster II: Manner of Approach 
and Organization of the Blot 

The second cluster consists of the 
scales for Location (L), Space (S), Bal- 
ance (B), and Form Definiteness (FD). 
These scales indicate how the client at- 
tacks the task of interpreting ambiguous 
perceptual stimuli. The degree of achieve- 
ment motivation he brings to the task 
should be manifested, as should his rel- 
ative concern for the finer details or the 
broader outlines of experience. These 
scales, along with some of those in Clus- 
ter IV, also reflect the amount of organi- 
zation he tries to impose on the indefinite 
Structure of the blot. 


Cluster III: 
Reality Contact and Communality 
Although the HIT is an imaginative 
and creative task, it is important for the 
Clinician to determine whether this crea- 
tive capacity is grounded in reality. To 
Use psychodynamic terms, he must assess 
the balance of primary and secondary 
Process thinking to distinguish pathologi- 
Cal regression from regression in the serv- 
ice of the ego. The scales in Cluster Ill, 
Form Appropriateness (FA), Animal (A), 
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and Popular (P), provide an indication of 
the degree to which the client’s inkblot 
interpretations are reality based. Consid- 
eration was given to placing this cluster 
elsewhere on the profile sheet. Although 
a number of positions were considered, 
the present placement was chosen since it 
permits the ready comparison of FD and 
FA despite the fact that they are in dif- 
ferent clusters. Form Appropriateness in- 
dicates the degree to which the client can 
justify his percepts by reference to the 
stimulus characteristics of the blot; Ani- 
mal and Popular represent the more pro- 
saic, ordinary dimensions of experience 
and function in a manner analogous to 
the CPI Communality scale of the MMPI 
F scale (reversed). 


Cluster IV: Intelligence 
and Maturity 

The scales in this cluster tap intelli- 
gence, verbal fluency, ego strength, em- 
pathy, and well integrated creative imagi- 
nation. For want of a better shorthand 
term, this cluster has simply been labelled 
“Intelligence and maturity". These scales, 
Movement (M), Integration (/), Barrier 
(Br), Human (H), and Abstract (Ab) all 
have their principal loadings on HIT Fac- 
tor I, a factor that Holtzman, et al. 
(1961) interpreted as indicating, “well or- 
ganized, ideational activity, good imagina- 
tive capacity, well differentiated ego 
boundaries, and awareness of conven- 
tional concepts [p.171] ". Scores on all of 
these scales except H correlate positively 
with intellectual ability and with the 
number of words used in responding to 
the blots (Megargee et al., 1966). How- 
ever, they reflect more than mere intel- 
ligence or even ambition; the Movement, 
Human, and Barrier scales also seem to 
indicate concern for others and ego 
strength (Megargee, 1965b). 


Cluster V: Emotional Responsivity 

This cluster groups together five scales 
that appear to reflect various aspects of 
emotional responsivity namely: Color 
(C), Shading (Sh), Anxiety (Ax), Hostil- 
ity (Hs), and Penetration (Pn). This clus- 
ter is the least satisfactory of the six in 
several respects. At first, the scales that 
should reflect feelings of anxiety and vul- 
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nerability (Sh, Ax, and Pn) were placed 
together, as were those that should bear 
some relation to acting out (C and Hs). 
However, it soon became apparent that 
the scales often did not covary according 
to this clinical grouping. Instead the two 
determinant scales (C and Sh) seemed to 
move together somewhat independently 
of the three symbolic content scales. 
Hence the present placement. 

Another difficulty is that this cluster 
reflects not only emotionality but also 
the richness of the HIT responses. Elabo- 
rate, well delineated responses are likely 
to elevate these scales. Indeed, the Ax, 
Hs, and Pn scales have all been found to 
correlate significantly with the number of 
words used in HIT responses (Megargee, 
1966), and all three scales often have high 
loadings on HIT Factor I (Holtzman et 
al., 1961). After examination of numer- 
ous clinical profiles it became apparent 
that it would be a mistake to interpret 
moderate elevations on Cluster V as al- 
ways reflecting pathological emotional la- 
bility. In fact, group profiles suggest that 
normal college students and seventh grad- 
ers are more likely than organics, depres- 
sed patients, or juvenile delinquents to 
have moderate elevations on these scales. 
(See Figures 4, 5, 6, and 7.) Of course, 
one must not place too much reliance on 
group profiles, representing as they do a 
mythical ‘‘average” person. Clinical 
groups’ mean scores on these scales may 
be lower because of apathy and lack of 
energy to invest in the task resulting in 
higher Rejection rates and shorter re- 
sponses. Nevertheless, some disturbed in- 
dividuals may still obtain elevations on 
this cluster. Therefore it appears that 
moderate elevations on Cluster V may re- 
flect a well integrated emotional respon- 
siveness. More extreme elevations prob- 
ably suggest emotional lability but fur- 
ther clinical experience with the profile 
sheet in individual cases is required to 
substantiate this speculation. 

To some extent, the problems en- 
countered in this cluster stem from the 
complexity of the scales involved. A mod- 
erate elevation on the Color scale can 
come about through the use of numerous 
C-I responses or from a few C-3 re- 
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sponses. C-/ responses are analogo 
FC scores on the Rorschach whereas: 
scores are akin to pure C; anyone st 
in Rorschach lore knows that the cl 
meaning of numerous FC (or C-D)j 
cepts differs greatly from that of s 
pure Cs. 

It may be that as experience with: 
Clinical Profile Sheet accumulates it will 
be possible to specify configurations 
which would modify the interpretation of 
the Cluster V elevations. For example, an 
elevated Color scale might be conside 
a sign of healthy emotional responsi 
to social stimuli if it appears in conj 
tion with elevations on Clusters II 
IV, but as a pathological sign when Cl 
ter VI is elevated and Cluster III is] 
Meanwhile, when these scales are mo 
ately elevated, the clinician would be 
advised to glance back at the Sum 
Scoring Sheet to ascertain the precis 
cause of the elevation. 


Cluster VI: Psychopathology 

The final cluster groups together th 
scales on which high scores are consid 
indicative of psychopathology: P 
nomic Verbalization (V), Sex (Sx), 
Anatomy (Ar). The first of these s 
V, is a measure of the extent of sch 
phrenic thought or mentation in tht 
tocol. The latter two scales reflect 
overemphasis on frank sexual or anai 
cal content, both of which are also 
found in the psychoses. The V and 
Scores were so rare in the normative 
age adult sample that some clinical Ca 
will be found to “break the top" of tht 
scales and have T scores over 110. 


Discussion 


Group Profiles a 
Mean scores of the college student 
chronic schizophrenic samples are pl 
together on the Clinical Form of the 
Profile Sheet in Figure 4. It can be 
how the new arrangement of scales 0 
Clinical Form highlights the differ 
between these groups more effect 
than did the Standard Form (See 
2). Mean profiles of other clinical 
nonclinical groups reported in the 
ture are plotted in Figures 5 thro 
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Fig. 4. Mean scores of college students and chronic schizophrenics on the Clinical 
Profile Sheet (Data from Holtzman et al., 1961). 
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Fig. 5. Mean profile of 90 depressed patients (Data from Holtzman et al., 1961). 
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Brain Damaged Patients (N = 20) 


-=-= Mentally Retarded Patients (N = 100) 


Fig. 6. Mean profiles of brain damaged patients and mentally retarded adults (Data 
from Velez-Diaz, 1970, and Holtzman et al., 1961. | 


The reader studying these will soon note 
certain distinctive patterns and configura- 
tions. Like schizophrenics, hospitalized 
depressed patients have elevations on 
Clusters I (Reaction to the Stimuli) and 
VI (Psychopathology) but they are not as 
low as schizophrenics on Clusters III (Re- 
ality Contact) and IV (Intelligence and 
Maturity). (See Figures 4 and 5.) There 
are striking similarities between the pro- 
files of brain damaged adults and mental 
retardates (See Figure 6), the only major 
differences between the two groups being 
in Cluster III (Reality Contact) on which 
the organic sample was somewhat lower. 
The similarities between juvenile delin- 
quents and normal seventh graders (See 
Figure 7) suggests that the HIT is not par- 
ticularly useful for discriminating con- 
duct disorders. Comparing these two 
groups with the profile of the college stu- 
dents (See Figure 4) shows how the HIT 
can reflect above average adjustment and 
intelligence through moderate elevations 
on Clusters IV and V. 


Individual Profiles : 

Average profiles are interesting a 
useful teaching devices, but they mas 
the interscale and intercluster vari 
found in individual profiles. Figure 8 d 
lustrates the HIT profile of Doug, a a 
year-old man hospitalized during an acu 
undifferentiated schizophrenic epis 4 
During testing he was actively psychoti à 
suffering from confusion, disorientatio 
and both auditory and visual halla f 
tions. It was impossible to obtain a va 
IQ or even to ascertain his education 
level. 


The HIT profile is consistent wit 
clinical picture. Cluster VI (Psychopa "m. 
ogy) is elevated with T scores over a E, 
both V and At; Cluster III (Reality a 
tact) is markedly depressed with Ta 
below 40 on FA and A and below 3 a 
P. Cluster IV (Intelligence and Mai 
also shows below average ego fonction ga 
and Clusters I and II both reflect a n 
apathetic, careless and lackluster 
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Fig. 7. Mean profiles of juvenile delinquents and seventh graders (Data from Megargee, 
1965a, and Holtzman et al., 1961). 
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Fig. 8. HIT profile of “Doug”, an overtly schizophrenic young man. 
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M I BaH Ab 


C Sh Ax Hs Pu V Sx Ar 


Fig. 9. HIT profile of Holtzman et al.’s “Case of Jack", a borderline schizophrenic 
with strong homosexual tendencies. Fig. 10. HIT profile of a bright schizophrenic 


under heavy medication. 


proach to the blots. 

Holtzman et al. (1961) described in 
considerable detail the case of Jack, a 
bright but very disturbed college student 
with strong homosexual tendencies. 
Jack’s disorder was manifested by major 
impairments in interpersonal relations 
and autistic thought processes bordering 
on overt schizophrenia, At the time of 
testing he was managing to obtain pass- 
ing, although mediocre, grades in his col- 
lege courses. 

Jack’s scores on Form B of the HIT 
have been plotted on the Clinical Profile 
Sheet in Figure 9. Like the previous case, 
there is a marked elevation on Cluster VI, 
with T scores over 90 on V and well over 
110 on Sx. However, Jack's profile differs 
from that of Doug in several respects. 
First, there is considerably more inter- 
scale variability on Cluster III (Reality 
Contact). Although the Popular scale is 
quite low, Jack obtained average T scores 
on FA and A. This is consistent with the 
fact that at the time of testing Jack was 
ambulatory whereas Doug was so psy- 
chotic that he required hospitalization, 


Jack’s superior intellectual resources EC 
ego strength, which made his prospects 
for outpatient psychotherapy more favor 
able, are reflected in his elevated scores 
on Cluster IV (Intelligence and Maturity). 
The extreme scores on Cluster V c 
tionality) probably reflect emotion f 
bility over and above the fact that E 
typically gave lengthy and rather elabo 
ate responses. i 
The profiles presented thus far might 
suggest that schizophrenics are invari 
characterized by elevations on Cluster - 
Unfortunately this is not the case. PE 
10 illustrates the HIT profile of a brea 
average college student suffering Ton 
undifferentiated schizophrenic red 
with paranoid trends. In this case Clus à 
VI is not elevated. There are, honn 
below average scores on Clusters III s 
IV, the latter particularly noteworthy" d 
view of the above average intellectual r 
educational background. In this en 
patient was under heavy medication W a 
masked many of the signs of his pecie i 
it is possible that the HIT profile was 
influenced by this medication. 
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Fig. 10. HIT profile of a bright schizophrenic under heavy medication. 
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Fig. 11. HIT profile of a well educated man suffering from a chronic brain syndrome. 
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Fig. 12. HIT profile of “Jonathan”, a very bright homosexual suffering from a depres 


sive neurosis. 


Figure 11 shows the profile of a 36 
year-old man with a Master’s degree who 
was suffering from a chronic brain syn- 
drome subsequent to an auto accident. At 
the time of testing his motoric and speech 
functions had improved but he was still 
markedly handicapped. His mental proc- 
esses were clear and he had a Verbal IQ of 
115 and Performance IQ of 104, Full Scale 
112. 

This patient had a marked elevation on 
R which no doubt contributed to the 
overall depressed profile. There are no 
signs of bizarre or peculiar thought but 
the low scores on Clusters IV and V are 
consistent with the overall decline in 
what had been superior intellectual func- 
tioning. 

Figure 12 shows the profile of Jona- 
than, a very bright (IQ = 134), highly ver- 
bal homosexual suffering from a depres- 
sive neurosis. A man with artistic inter- 
ests, this 41 year-old high school graduate 
had made several half-hearted suicidal ges- 
tures. At the time of testing, his depres- 
sion had lifted considerably. 

The HIT profile of this psychoneurotic 

resembles the case of Jack in several re- 


spects, which is not surprising in view of 
the severe emotional disturbance, be 
tive lability, homosexual tendencies "€ 
high intelligence that characterized bo 
cases. However Jack was markedly high 
on V (T score of 92 vs. T score of 65) ang | 
lower on P (T score of 37 vs. T € 
63) which is consistent with the dif! 1 
ence in degree of disturbance between 
neurotic and a borderline psychotic. 


Futher Principles of Interpretation — 
This last case illustrates some i | 
al principles for the interpretation © id 
HIT. Thus far the focus has been on c d 
ter patterns since cluster interpretation a 
the primary innovation afforded by ' i 
HIT Clinical Profile Sheet. The ems 
tion of cluster patterns is a good es i 
point for HIT interpretation, but m a 
more must be done before the int 
tive process is complete. As in the a E 
case, the HIT interpreter should mod 
a consideration of the individual s¢ E 
scores, first noting the high and low s 
both in absolute terms (i.e., T > 70 d 
30) and relative to the rest of the pro m 
An M scale score of 60 might not be V 
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high on an absolute basis, but if none of 
the other scales in an individual profile 
exceeds 45, the relative height of the M 
scale should be explained. 

In the case of Jonathan that was just 
discussed, the peak scores are on scales Sx 
and Ax, a pattern consistent with the 
clinical picture of a reactive depression in 
a homosexual. Low scores are on RT and 
L suggesting an impulsive individual who 
does not attend to the finer subleties of 
life. Relative to the rest of the profile, he 
also has low scores on Ab, C and Sh 
which suggests that his artistic interests 
may be a facade. This does not mean that 
he is not intelligent, for his high ‘scores 
are on J, H, and M and are consistent with 
his reported high IQ. 

In examining the scales, particular at- 
tention should be paid to certain pairs or 
combinations of scales whose interaction 
is likely to have clinical significance. One 
such pair is RT and R. Both RT and R are 
elevated as a rule in depressed patients 
(See Figure 5) and this pattern probably 
suggests an apathetic, preoccupied ap- 
proach. (Jonathan is an exception to this 
pattern, probably because he was fairly 
well out of his depressed state at the time 
of testing and because of his high IQ). 
High RT — Low R is a more compulsive 


perfectionistic pattern, not uncommon in ` 


college students (See Figure 4). Low RT 
— high R suggests a_reckless, impulsive 
immature approach. This pattern is found 
in retarded patients, organics (Figure 6) 
and some delinquents. Low RT — low R 
is an average mode of response with ade- 
quate but not excessive concern over the 
task being evident. 

The relative altitudes of FD and FA 
also have clinical significance. FD can be 
viewed as an indication of the individual's 
aspiration level within the inkblot task. 
The greater the definiteness of the figures 
he describes, the more difficult it will be 
to match them to the blot material. FA is 
a measure of his success at this matching. 
If an individual's form level is adequate 
throughout, he will obtain a T-score of 
52. To obtain a T-score of 70 on FA, the 
client must have superior form (F+) on at 
least one-third of his responses; con- 
versely, if FA drops below 30 it is a sign 
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that the client has used poor form (F-) on 
about a third of his responses. 

If FD and FA are at about the same 
level — whether high or low, then the as- 
piration and the achievement levels are 
consistent with one another. If FD ex- 
ceeds FA, then the interpreter should 
consider whether the client is overly am- 
bitious or an underachiever; if FA ex- 
ceeds FD, then perhaps the individual has 
adequate ability but fails to set his sights 
high enough.? The absolute level of the 
scales and the scores on Cluster IV will 
naturally influence this interpretation. 

The relationship of FA and other 
scales is also noteworthy. The reader has 
no doubt observed that in severely dis- 
turbed people, FA is often the lowest 
score and V the highest. The relative alti- 
tude of FA and the other Cluster III 
scales A and P, should also be examined. 
A and P reflect more the communality 
aspect of this cluster and FA the reality 
testing. A creative individual might score 
low on A and P but still have an adequate 
score on FA. Retardates have average 
scores on A, low scores on FA and P. 

The relationship of Movement and 
Color has traditionally played a central 
role in Rorschach interpretation. The HIT 
Movement scale is similar to the move- 
ment score originally proposed by 
Rorschach (1942) in that it scores only 
the kinesthetic qualities attributed to the 
percept regardless of whether the moving 
figure is human, animal or inanimate. Un- 
like most Rorschach scoring schemes, 
Color can be scored independently of 
Movement, so “a dancing clown in a red 
suit" would get a Color score of 1 as well 
as a Movement score of 3. These differ- 
ences will, of course, change the meaning 
of the Movement-Color balance some- 
what from the Rorschach to the HIT. 
Nonetheless, the relative elevation on the 
two scales should be compared. 

The altitide of the H and A scales 
should also be noted. An emphasis on hu- 
man content is considered indicative of 
3 When the individual gives a very indefinite 
response FA is automatically scored 1 since the 
Object is so indefinite (“stain”, cloud") that 
the form can not be inappropriate. A large 


number of these responses would lead to a low 
FD score and an average (T = 50) FA score. 
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Fig. 13. HIT profile of an assaultive juvenile delinquent. 


more maturity and interpersonal empathy 
than is an emphasis on animals. A pre- 
dominance of animal content is found in 
children and immature individuals who 
may have difficulty in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

Another pair that should be examined 
are Barrier and Penetration which Fisher 
and Cleveland (1958) maintain indicate 
the perceived vulnerability of the body’s 
boundaries. There is some controversy in 
the literature over this interpretation, but 
the scores on the Br scale, and to a lesser 
degree the Pn scale, have been found to 
have a number of interesting correlates 
(Fisher, 1963; Megargee, 1965b) and 
their relative elevation may well prove to 
have clinical significance. 

The application of some of these prin- 
ciples can be seen in the case of the 16 
year-old lower middle-class black boy 
whose HIT profile is illustrated in Figure 
13. This boy felt, with some justification, 
that he was being persecuted by his high 
school shop teacher. He responded with 
various passive aggressive techniques and 
as a result he was suspended. Upon learn- 
ing of his suspension he went to the class- 
room, confronted the teacher, and 


M I Br H Ab 


C Sh Ax Hs Px V Sx Ar 


clubbed him on the head with a mummi: 
fied deer hoof he had found on a walk in 
the woods. à M. 

This profile is not readily amenable į 4 
cluster interpretation because of the in i 
trascale variation within clusters. Aboul | 
all that can be said is that it is not a M j 
antly pathological profile. Turning 
scale analysis, it is noteworthy that d 
boy's peak scores are on the Hostility E i 
Anxiety scales and his lowest seora ; 
on Form Appropriatenes and Pop fa 
This is consistent with the picture 0 d 
boy who is angry and upset over E | 
ceived unfair treatment by an autho 
figure and who finally acts out in a rà 
bizarre fashion. ; em 

Examination of the pairwise pati 
reveals that R exceeds RT, as often 4 
curs in delinquent’s profiles, suggesting 1 
impulsive, careless attitude towar f 
task. FD is elevated with a T score OF 
in marked contrast to the T score di 
on FA, possibly indicating that a be 
has lofty goals but does not exert t d 
fort required to achieve them. Moral he 
the scores on Cluster V do not sugges " 
has the ability for superior performans 
It is possible to speculate that this 
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crepancy might lie at the core of his diffi- 
culties with his teacher. Expecting high 
grades but earning poor ones he might 
have blamed the teacher who in turn re- 
acted with hostility and sarcasm, further 
estranging them. The M:C balance is in 
the introversive direction and Pn exceeds 
Br, suggesting a feeling of vulnerability, 
both of which are consistent with the 
clinical picture. A >H, further suggesting 
a somewhat immature, misanthropic pat- 
tern. Thus, despite the fact that the pro- 
file is not a dramatic one, scale analysis 
does suggest a number of interesting 
hypotheses in addition to simply contra- 
indicating psychosis. 

Before turning away from the score 
patterns, the clinician may want to com- 
pare the scores with those of some refer- 
ence group other than the Average Adult 
sample. For example, in a neuropsychiat- 
tic setting the question might arise as to 
whether a pattern is deviant relative to 
other schizophrenics. For this purpose 
the PR tables in the HIT Manual should 
be consulted. 

Once the relative elevations on the six 
clusters of scales have been examined, the 
high and low individual scales studied and 
the particular pairwise patterns invest- 
igated, the clinician should turn from the 
profile sheet to other aspects of the HIT. 
A glance at the scoring sheet may serve to 
clarify certain questions that arose during 
the profile analysis such as whether an 
elevation on the C scale came about 
through the accumulation of many C-/ 
responses or a few C-3 scores. If the pro- 
file interpretation thus far has suggested a 
compulsive pattern, the examiner might 
Want to compare the number of whole 
human (H-2) and animal (4-2) percepts 
with the number of human (H-/) and 
animal (A-J) detail scores. 

Next, a sequence analysis of the HIT 
protocol itself can be undertaken. This is 
one of the most difficult parts of the in- 
terpretive process for the clinician who is 
unfamiliar with the HIT. Unlike the 
Rorschach, one does not get a series of 
responses to the same blot, for the exam- 
inee is limited to one response per card. 
For this reason the sequence of responses 
is determined more by the stimuli and 
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less by the personality than is the case on 
the Rorschach. Until the clinician has 
mastered the stimulus characteristics of 
the various HIT cards and learned what 
responses to expect he must be rather cir- 
cumspect in this part of the analysis. 

Although there will be less payoff 
from sequence analysis, examination of 
the individual protocol is still worthwhile 
for it reveals the idiosyncratic uses of 
language and imagery, the sequence of as- 
sociations within an individual response, 
the individual's attitudes, expressed or 
implied, toward the task, and many other 
clinically significant bits of information 
that are often not reflected in the formal 
scoring categories. 

Profile interpretation is therefore not 
offered as the sum total of HIT interpre- 
tation. It is suggested, however, that clini- 
cians will find profiling HIT scores and 
interpreting the cluster patterns, high and 
low scale configurations and scale pairs a 
useful first step in the interpretive proc- 
ess. 
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Personality Correlates of 
Student Commitment to Social Action 


ALGIMANTAS M. SHIMKUNAS and RONALD G. KIME 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


Summary: Student commitment to social action during a student confrontation was evalua- 
ted in terms of perceived locus of control, interpersonal trust, and need for social approval. 
Results showed that position, pro or con, regarding the free speech issue was not related to 


personality measures. Need for social approv; 


al was strongly related to commitment; Ss low 


in need approval indicated most commitment. Internals, relative to externals, showed only a 
tendency toward greater commitment. Internals low in need for approval expressed most 
commitment to social action, while externals high in need for approval showed least com- 
mitment. Contrary to expectations, interpersonal trust did not interact with locus of con- 
trol, nor was it directly related to level of commitment to socíal action. 


A persistent problem with personality 
assessment and its prediction of behavior 
is the lack of precision of the personality 
scales that psychologists employ. Uncon- 
trolled variance is often the rule rather 
than the exception. However, the prob- 
lem may not always lie with the personal- 
ity scales, but within the individuals or, 
perhaps, the constructs that are measur- 
ed. With regard to the latter, Kogan and 
Wallach (1964) have suggested that 

moderator" variables may influence the 
correlations between personality dimen- 
sions and the behavior they are expected 
to predict. Accordingly, personality vari- 
able A may correlate highly with criterion 
variable B only when Ss are high in 
moderator variable C, but not when they 
are low in C. The present study followed 
this general paradigmatic approach in that 
it used a measure of locus of control of 
reinforcement moderated by need for 
social approval and interpersonal trust to 
predict college students’ commitment to 
social action in a naturalistic student- 
university confrontation. 


Observation suggests that activist stu- 
dents consider themselves as more person- 
ally responsible for campus affairs and 
more committed to social change. This 
accent on personal responsibility for 
future events is in accord with the 
concept of internal vs. external (IE) 
control of reinforcement (Rotter, 1966). 
Internal control refers to the attitude that 
the positive and negative events that 
come one’s way are due to one’s own 
doing and therefore under his own 
control. External control implies that one 


is not personally responsible for events 
affecting his life; rather chance, luck, or 
fate are perceived as the responsible 
agents (Lefcourt, 1966; Rotter, 1966). 

Research has suggested that alienation 
(powerlessness) is positively related to 
external control (Seeman, 1963; Seeman 
& Evans, 1962). Thus, locus of control 
may play an important role in student 
activist behavior. That IE predicts social 
action behavior has been shown in other 
contexts. For example, Gore and Rotter 
(1963) and Strickland (1965) have 
demonstrated that commitment to social 
action on civil rights issues on the part of 
blacks is positively related to internality. 
It would be expected therefore that IE 
should be an important personality 
variable contributing to student activism. 

Recent research (Hamsher, Geller, & 
Rotter, 1968; Hochreich, 1968) has 
focused on delineating the IE scale in 
order to increase its efficacy in predicting 
behavior. Thus, externals have been 
further broken down into those high in 
interpersonal trust (true externals) and 
those low in trust (defensive or paranoid 
externals). Similarly, internals have been 
differentiated according to their need for 
social approval, those with low need for 
social approval (true internals) being 
distinguished from those who presumably 
voice internal attitudes for socially 
desirable reasons. Use of these additional 
variables should enhance prediction. of 
the relationship between IE and student 
activist attitudes. 

The present study was designed to 
explicate this relationship within the 
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context of the student-university con- 
frontation previously mentioned. As this 
confrontation developed several hundred 
students were polled regarding their stand 
on the issue at hand and the degree of 
commitment they were willing to make 
toward furthering their stand and were 
later evaluated on the personality dimen- 
sions in question. The use of a naturalistic 
situation as the setting for the investiga- 
tion should have served to enhance the 
salience of the personality variables in 
contributing to commitment to social 
action, the dependent measure. This is 
particularly so in light of the potentially 
volatile nature of the student confronta- 
tion throughout the period of data 
collection. 


It was predicted that (a) internals, 
relative to externals, would be in favor of 
greater freedom to publish and distribute 
controversial materials—the issue at hand. 
The reason for this expectation was 
internals’ presumed reluctance to accept 
an external limitation to their freedom. 
For like reasons and due to internals’ 
presumed view of the future as dependent 
on their behavior it was predicted that (b) 
internals would voice greater commit- 
ment to social action supporting their 
position (whether pro or con) on the 
“free speech” issue, 


Furthermore, it was predicted that (c) 
those externals who were low in interper- 
sonal trust would be least likely of all Ss 
to show support for more “free speech" 
and indicate least commitment to social 
action in support of their position. This 
result was expected since the suspicious- 
ness and fatalistic attitude of these 
defensive externals would lead them to 
feel that they could not rely on such 
information as was available about this 
issue nor effect any change in the 
situation by their behavior. In addition, it 
was predicted that (d) those internals 
who had a low need for social approval 
would be most likely of all Ss to show 
support for moze “free speech” and 
indicate more commitment to social 
action than other Ss. This prediction was 
based on the assumption that such 
internals are “true” internals in that they 
value internality for its own sake and not 
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because it is socially desirable to do so, | 
As already indicated, internal values 

would presumably be at odds with limita- 
tions on personal freedom exerted by the 
university administration. Consistent with: 
his values, the “true” internal should take | 
steps to modify such limitations. j 


Method 
Subjects 
Of over 900 students (primarily 
freshmen) enrolled in Introductory 


Psychology in the Winter semester 1969, 
442 completed the four measures of the | 
study, including the Free Speech (FS) 
Questionnaire (see Table 1), the Internal- 
External Control of Reinforcement (IE) 
Scale (Rotter, 1966), the Interpersonal 
Trust (IT) Scale (Rotter, 1967), and the 
Marlowe—Crowne Social Desirability 
(SD) Scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). | 
These 422 students who completed all of 
these measures were considered the 5s of. 
this study. 


Free Speech Incident 
and Questionnaire 

On Wednesday, February 19, 1969, 
four University of Missouri students were 
arrested by the county sheriff's office for - 
distributing and selling, on a Columbia 
street, allegedly obscene materials consist- _ 
ing of the February issue of the 
“Columbia Free Press Underground,” 4 
newspaper published irregularly by stu- 
dents with leftward leanings. Their arrest 
followed an order by the Dean of 
Students that they leave university 
premises for like reasons. The usually 
apathetic student body became abruptly 
catalyzed into rough alignment with the 
different issues at stake. Several other 
students and faculty members stepped 
forward to openly sell the newspaper in 
question. 223 

By Monday following the precipitating 
incident, a “Free Speech Rally” had been 
planned and was held. A crowd estimated 
between 1200 and 3000 gathered to 
listen to various speakers express their 2 
concern, feelings, and opinions about the | 
events of the preceding week. : 

Over the same weekend which had 
eventuated in the Monday “Free Speech 
Rally,” a “Free Speech" questionnaire 
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Table 1 
; Free Speech Questionnaire 
We ask that you take a position for or against the following statement and mark 
your preference by checking the appropriate box below: 


There needs to be more freedom on campus to disseminate 
controversial ideas and materials relevant to these ideas. 


[]ro  [_Jacamsr — [_] unas ro DECIDE 
(Please try to avoid checking this box.) 


Next, if you marked FOR or AGAINST, please complete the following 
(ie., do not complete the following if you marked [V] UNABLE TO DECIDE): 

Please check any or all of the following ways in which you would actually be 
willing to participate in forwarding the position you have taken above: 


Check here: 
I would be interested in: 
A. Going to hear a speech given by someone supporting my 
position. as sea coe AN MEREL s m. 
B. Signing a petition to be forwarded to campus administration 
and/or news media supporting my position...------+++ +> ++ E Hau RUE 


C. Active membership in an organization supporting my position. —— 
D. Participating in a demonstration supporting my position. .. .. —_____— 


I would not be interested in participating in any of the fore- 


was devised for use in the present study, box.” It was decided that “unable to 


which w: imilar in form to the decide” might be an easy out for some 
questionnaire pu by Gore and Rotter who would otherwise be able to choose a 


1963), s illustrated in Table 1. On position given some pressure to do so. As 
the RAE E Thursday of this same a result of the above admonition, ony d 
week the questionnaire was administered of all Ss endorsed the Nabe to deci i 
to approximately 700 students—all of alternative. The remainder o ae page a 
those enrolled in General Psychology who the questionnaire included a check!is ` 
attended the lecture given on those days. activities whereby the person conl 
Three alternatives were provided: “for,” indicate what alternatives he Mee d 
"against," and "unable to decide." There “actually willing to perform in order a 
Was a note attached to the last which support his position on the free spee 


said, “Please try to avoid checking this issue. 
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Table 2 


Unequal Ns ANOVA for Level of Commitment Over Internal-External Control, 
Interpersonal Trust, and Need for Social Approval 


Source 


Internal-External Control (IE) 
Interpersonal Trust 

Need for Social Approval (NA) 
IE X IT 

IE XNA 

IT XNA 

IE XITXNA 

Within 


*p<.10 
PED 95 


Procedure 

The IE, SD, and IT Scales were 
administered at random periods during 
the semester by different examiners. The 
Free Speech Questionnaire was adminis- 
tered the week following the arrest of the 
four students for selling the controversial 
newspaper and within two or three days 
of the Free Speech Rally, as mentioned 
above. 

Results 

Scores on the IE, IT, and SD Scales 
were divided at their respective medians 
in order to separate internals from 
externals, Ss with low interpersonal trust 
from those with high interpersonal trust, 
and Ss with low need for social approval 
from those with high need for social 
approval. Position on “free speech” was 
determined according to which alterna- 
tive, “for,” or “against,” the person 
checked on the FS questionnaire. Of the 
total sample, 64% took a position “for,” 
30% “against,” and 6% were “unable to 
decide.” (The 6% who checked “unable 
to decide” were ignored for purposes of 
this study.) Commitment to social action 
was determined by counting the number 


1 


1 9.51 6.21% 

1 0.37 0.24 

1 0.14 0.09 

1 1.19 0.78 

1 3.07 201 3 


of positive action items checked on the 
FS questionnaire. This yielded a commit: 
ment score of from 0 to 4 for each 

rson. E 
ji Results indicated that the proportions 
of internals, compared to externals, who 
were in favor of the free speech pus 
as opposed to those against i | 
differ MEdcety (X? 70.16, df= EC. 
70). Hypothesis “a” therefore failed 
receive support. 

After istertials were divided on the 
basis of high and low need for pur 
and externals on the basis of high and E 
trust, it was expected that low Wu 
approval internals would be most lika 1 
and low trusting externals would be a 
likely, of all Ss, to vote “for n 
proposal. This hypothesis (“b”) was n 
supported (X? = 1.72, df = 3, p > .50). 1 

A three-way harmonic means analys! 
of variance for unequal Ns was perfor 
on the total (*for" and “agains 4 
commitment scores over internal 53 
external control, high and low interp * 
sonal trust and high and low need id 
approval. The results of this analysis ai 
shown in Table 2, The only signific 
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Table 3 


Duncan’s Multiple Range Test on Means of Groups 
Arranged in Order of Increasing Commitment (p < .05) 


Group Characteristics 


External, Low Trust, High Need Approval 
External, High Trust, High Need Approval 
Internal, High Trust, High Need Approval 
External, High Trust, Low Need Approval 
Internal, Low Trust, High Need Approval 
External, Low Trust, Low Need Approval 
Internal, High Trust, Low Need Approval 
Internal, Low Trust, Low Need Approval 


ne ee ee on 
Note:— Those pairs of means not bracketed differ at the .05 level. 


effect found was for need approval. High 
need approval Ss showed less commit- 
ment (mean = 1.76) than those low in 
need approval (mean = 2.08). A non- 
Significant trend, but in the expected 
direction, was found for IE, with 
internals showing greater commitment 
us = 2.04) than externals (mean = 


. The analysis of variance failed to yield 
significant interactions among the three 
Personality variables. However, since 
Specific predictions were made regarding 
level of commitment to social action by 
low need approval internals (highest 
commitment) and low trusting externals 
(least commitment), a Duncan's Test for 
unequal As was done to determine 
whether there were any significant 
differences among individual means. Re- 
Sults were largely consistent with the 
hypotheses. Table 3 indicates that both 
groups of internals which were low in 
need approval showed significantly more 
commitment to social action than exter- 
nals who were low in trust and high in 
need approval. A finding which was 
directly inconsistent with predictions was 


that low trusting externals who were low 
in need approval were significantly higher 
in commitment than the other low 
trusting external group, and not signifi- 
cantly different from low need approval 
internals. Another negative finding was 
the failure of the other four groups of Ss 
varying in the three personality dimen- 
sions to differ significantly from low need 
approval internals and low trusting 
externals. 
Discussion 

Results of this study provided limited 
support for hypotheses that dealt with 
level of commitment. Agreement or 
disagreement with the Free Speech 
proposal, however, was not related to 
locus of control. This was the case even 
when IE was broken down in terms of 
trust and need for social approval. 
Findings associated with commitment, 
regardless of agreement or disagreement, 
were consistent with predictions. Al- 
though not significant (p > .10), there 
was a tendency for internals, in contrast 
to externals, to show greater commitment 
to social action to back up their position 
on the free speech issue. Analysis of 
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individual means provided some support 
for the hypothesis that low need approval 
internals would show greatest commit- 
ment, while low trust externals would 
show least commitment to their posi- 
tions. However, caution must be taken in 
interpreting this finding. First, the analy- 
sis of individual means was performed in 
spite of the fact that the ANOVA 
interaction pertinent to this finding was 
not significant. The analysis was justified, 
however, by the original specific predic- 
tion regarding low need approval internals 
and low trust externals. Secondly, the 
Duncan's Test analysis showed that low 
need approval internals were significantly 
different only from low trust externals, 
but not from other subgroups. Addition- 
ally, one low trust external group (and 
low in need for approval) was among the 
highest in degree of commitment. Thus, 
the present results can only be considered 
as suggestive of the relationships as 
predicted. 

The strongest finding of this study was 
that $s low in need for social approval 
showed significantly greater commitment 
to their position than those high in need 
approval. Although this result was not 
specifically predicted, it is consistent with 
the expectation that low need approval 
internals should show greatest commit- 
ment. 

Two methodological problems must be 
considered as possible contributors to the 
relative lack of support for the hypothe- 
ses of this study. First, the scores on the 
three personality scales were divided at 
medians in order to determine experi- 
mental groups. Use of more extreme 
scores (e.g. quartiles) to define groups 
might have increased the likelihood of 
confirming predictions. However, this 
procedure would have resulted in the 
elimination of potential Ss to the extent 
that a meaningful analysis of the data 
would not have been possible. A second 
problem had to do with the commitment 
scale of the FS questionnaire. The 
commitment score was a Simple summa- 
tion of all alternatives checked. A more 
accurate and valid procedure would have 
required the assignment of weights to 
different alternatives on the scale as was 
essentially the case in the Gore and 
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Rotter (1963) study. However, time 
limitations inherent in the spontaneity of | 
the experimental situation precluded, 
pretesting and weighting alternatives on 
such a scale. 

The failure of some of the present 
predictions, however, is not inconsistent] 
with other data. The fact that internals 
did not endorse the free speech proposals 


affiliation (Johnson, 1961; Rotter, 1966), 
These studies demonstrated that IE wasi 
unrelated to party preference and prefer 
ence for political candidates. Thus, the IE 
scale may be considered a poor predictor 
of conservatism versus liberalism or issues 
such as “free speech," which smacks of 
the liberal-conservative dichotomy. The 
assumption that internals would deviate 
from the status quo because they see the) 
world as more changeable. must b 
questioned. It may be true that they se) 
themselves as responsible for the events, 
positive and negative, which come theit 
way and therefore as having control over 
that part of the world which influenced 
them. However, they may not always 
wish to change the world they find 
around them. That is, they may not have 
a tendency to deviate from the status quo 
any more than externals. Deviation from 
present policies may be more a function 
of opinions based on ethical and moral of 
strictly political grounds than on the cor 
cept of control. f 
Another potentially important issu 
may have been the relationship bei 
the political nature of the expecta 
situation and the “locus” of the locus 9 
control as measured by the IE scale 
Mirels (1970) has recently shown, fo! 
example, that the IE scale measures w 
independent factors representing “pu? 
lic" and “private” dimensions of intel 
nality-externality. Items masini 
“private” aspects of internality refer “ 
the individual’s personal impact on 15 
own personal affairs, while “public 
items refer to his perceived control 9 
political or world affairs. These finding f 
clearly suggest that "private" intem ike 
may perceive themselves as having lit 
control over political events. It is Me 
likely that such an effect may h@ 
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occurred in the present study, thereby 
increasing error variance. Accordingly, 


. "private" internals may have felt impo- 


"T 


tent with regard to their ability to effect 
changes in university policy, a factor well 
within the *public" domain. 

Evidence for the hypothesis that 
internality would lead to more commit- 
ment to social action is weaker than that 
found by others (Gore & Rotter, 1963; 
Strickland, 1965). The populations 
sampled by these studies were more 
homogeneous along at least one dimen- 
sion (i.e., race) than that of the present 
investigation. The blacks serving as Ss in 
these studies may be assumed to have 
held a mutual interest toward civil rights, 
whereas our sample may have been less 
wholly interested in the local issue of free 
speech. Some may have taken a position 
on the issue only because the question- 
naire instructed them to try to avoid 
checking the "unable to decide" alterna- 
tive. 

The analysis of variance of level of 
commitment showed a marked effect for 
need approval in contrast to the marginal 
trend for IE. This finding is, however, 
compatible with Bay's (1967) suggestion 
that activists are less influenced by social 
acceptance motivation. The role of need 
for social approval is particularly salient 
to the present experimental situation 
because the political atmosphere of the 
university community of our Ss is likely 
to be more conservative than many 
Others. Accordingly, fear of risking the 
loss of approval of others, especially 
authority figures, in such an environment 
could reasonably be one of the more 
relevant motives responsible for minimiz- 
ing involvement in social action behavior. 


However, the analysis of individual 
means of all subgroups suggested the 
presence of some degree of interaction 
between personality variables. Although 
the results were weak, it appears that 
internality and low need for approval are 
characteristic of students indicating maxi- 
mal commitment to social action, while 
externality and high need approval are 
related to minimal commitment. The 
relationship between externality and high 
need approval had not been seriously 
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considered previously. These findings 
suggest that it may interact with the 
entire range of locus of control, and not 
simply with internality. This possibility 
should be considered in future research 
using these scales and different situational 
cues. 


The impact of interpersonal trust on 
locus of control and commitment to 
social action, however, was minimal. 
Other investigators (Hamsher, Geller, & 
Rotter, 1968; Hochreich, 1968) have also 
had difficulty in supporting predictions 
about groups characterized by low trust 
and externality. Present results suggest 
that trust is not a reliable mediator of 
internally or externally controlled be- 
haviors, and may simply vary randomly 
with regard to locus of control. 
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Summary: 


and 
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The utility of the Mini-Mult was examined with emotionally disturbed adoles- 


cents and parents of emotionally disturbed children. Close statistical correspondence was 
noted between the Mini-Mult and the full MMPI. A decrease in correspondence was noted 
when similarity of profile elevation was examined. 


There have been several attempts to 

develop an abbreviated form of the MMPI 
(Foulds, Caine, & Creasy, 1960; Jorgen- 
son, 1958). Kincannon (1968) has re- 
cently constructed a 71-item short form 
MMPI known as the Mini-Mult. He found 
significant correlations between the 
standard and Mini-Mult forms when used 
with an outpatient psychiatric popula- 
tion. When £ tests for MMPI/Mini-Mult 
differences were calculated, significant 
differences (p< .05) were found between 
the means for Scales F, Hy and Ma. It was 
estimated that a 9% loss in reliability and 
a 14% loss in correspondence occurred 
when the Mini-Mult was compared with 
the readministration of the standard 
form. It was felt that this loss in reliabil- 
ity and correspondence was not sufficient 
to preclude its use if the full test could 
not be administered. 
. Armentrout and Rouzer (1970) invest- 
igated the validity of the Mini-Mult with 
delinquents. Group results indicated close 
correspondence between MMPI and Mini- 
Mult profiles for both sexes. Correlations 
between the standard and Mini-Mult 
forms were significant for all scales. The 
utility of the Mini-Mult was examined 
further by determining the number of 
cases in which administration of the 
Mini-Mult resulted in accurate decisions 
about the validity, high points, and eleva- 
tion of the standard MMPI profile. The 
results of this analysis indicate a decrease 
in correspondence between the two in- 
struments when profile pairs were studied 
individually in terms of detection of inva- 
lid profiles, correspondence of high 
points and similarity in elevation. 

Lacks (1970) examined the Mini-Mult 


in an acute, intensive treatment center 
with 94 adult inpatients. Product- 
moment correlations between the scales 
of the two forms ranged from .68 to .89 
with a median of .83. When 1 tests for 
MMPI/Mini-Mult differences were calcula- 
ted, scores on Scales F and Ma were 
found to be significantly lower on the 
Mini-Mult. Further analysis indicated that 
agreement between the two forms ranged 
from 91% to 100% in predicting malad- 
justment on five indices derived from the 
full MMPI. In predicting absence of mal- 
adjustment, the agreement ranged from 
65% to 92% with a median of 85%. It was 
concluded that, in addition to the close 
statistical correspondence, the Mini-Mult 
is able to predict clinically relevant in- 
dices with a high degree of accuracy. 

Armentrout (1970) examined the val- 
idity of the Mini-Mult with normal col- 
lege students and reported significant cor- 
relations between the standard and Mini- 
Mult forms for both sexes on all scales 
with the exception of males on scale F. 
Correspondence of the two sets of scores 
for individual Ss was examined in terms 
of accurate predictions regarding validity, 
high points, and elevation. A decrease in 
correspondence between the two instru- 
ments was noted when this was per- 
formed. The author concluded that the 
Mini-Mult profile permitted few conclu- 
sions to the validity, high points or gen- 
eral elevation of its associated MMPI pro- 
file when used with undergraduate college 
students. 

These studies suggest that further 
work is needed before definitive state- 
ments can be made regarding the utility 
of the Mini-Mult. Kincannon (1968) and 
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Lacks (1970) data suggest close corres- 
pondence between the two forms in both 
Statistical and practical ways, while 
Armentrout and Rouzer (1970) and 
Armentrout (1970) note poor corres- 
pondence between the two instruments 
when a practical analysis is conducted. 
This discrepancy may either be a result of 
using different criteria for determining 
amount of correspondence or because dif- 
ferent populations are being used. For ex- 
ample, Kincannon (1968) looked at cor- 
respondence by having judges rate the 
amount of profile overlap with adult, 
psychiatric inpatients while Armentrout 
and Rouzer (1970) looked at correspond- 
ence by noting the number of delinquents 
having the same high point on both in- 
struments. At this time, the question of 
practical utility appears to be a function 
of what criteria are used and what popu- 
lation is examined. A 

The present study examined the utility 
of the Mini-Mult with two populations 
differing from those above. The first 
study examined the validity of the Mini- 
Mult with emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cents. It was felt that a determination of 
the utility of the Mini-Mult with this pop- 
ulation would be valuable because of our 
experience that many adolescents are re- 
luctant to spend the time necessary to 
complete the full MMPI. The availability 
of an oral form of the MMPI could also 
extend its usefulness to those adolescents 
who do not have sufficient reading skills 
to take the standard form. The second 
study examined the validity of the Mini- 
Mult with parents of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. A decision to examine 
the utility of the Mini-Mult with this pop- 
ulation was made because it was felt that 
the availability of a short form MMPI 
would increase the willingness of parents 
to be evaluated. 


Study 1 
Subjects 


The records of all adolescents who had 
been given the MMPI were taken from the 
files of the Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. These records were 
then examined and 30 male and 30 fe- 
male valid, MMPI protocols were selected 
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for purposes of analysis. A profile was 
classified as invalid if any of the validity 
scales (L, F, K) were over T score 70. The 
age range for males was 13-17 years, with 
a mean of 15.2 years. 


Procedures 

All 60 MMPIs were recorded using 
only Mini-Mult items. Templates derived 
from the Mini-Mult were constructed and 
the obtained raw scores were converted 
into standard-scale raw scores using the | 
conversion table provided by Kincannon 
(1968). 


Results 

Data for male and female Ss were 
analyzed separately. Table ! presents the 
means and standard deviations of the 
appropriate scales for the Mini-Mult and 
the MMPI. Correlations between these | 
two forms are also shown for each scale. 
The correlations were significant (€ .01) 
on all scales for both sexes. In general, ^ 
the magnitude of these correlations seems 
somewhat below those of Kincannon 
(1968) while appearing to be higher than 
those of Armentrout (1970). When £ tests 
were calculated for MMPI/Mini-Mult 
differences, no significant differences 
were noted on any of the scales for either 
sex. 

Further analysis of these data was 
carried out by examining the amount of | 
agreement between the two forms in 
terms of profile elevation. Each S’s full 
MMPI profile was assigned to one of three 
categories: (a) no scales greater than T 
score 70; (b) one to three scales greater 
than T score 70; (c) four scales or more 
greater than T score 70. It was then deter- 
mined for each case whether the Mini | 
Mult profile fell in the same category. For 
adolescent males, 20 of the 30 profile | 
pairs (66%) fell in the same category, 
while for adolescent females, 23 of the v. 
pairs (76%) were in agreement. Table 
presents these data broken down into sp 
cific categories for both sexes. It can be 
seen from Table 2 that the most. see 
classification error (having the Mini-M 
predict no scales greater than T score 
When the full MMPI was predicting one n 
the other categories) occurred in thre 
cases for males and twice for females. 
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Males 


No Scales > 70 
Mini-Mult 
Females 


270 
— 


No Scales 7 70 
1-3 Scales 7 70 


> 3 Scales > 70 


No Scales 7 70 
1-3 Scales > 70 


> 3 Scales > 70 


Study 2 
Subjects 


The records of all parents who had 
been given the MMPI were taken from the 
files of the Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. These records were 
then examined and 50 marital pairs were 
selected for purposes of analysis. The age 
group for husbands was 30-49 years with 
a mean of 37.4 years. For wives, the age 
range was 29-44 years, with a mean of 
35.8 years. 

Procedure 


All 100 MMPIs were rescored using 
only Mini-Mult items. Templates derived 
from the Mini-Mult were constructed and 
the obtained raw scores were converted 
into standard-scale raw scores using the 
conversion table provided by Kincannon 
(1968). 
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Table 2 


Distribution of Category Placements for 
Mini-Mult and MMPI for Adolescent Males and Females 


1-3 Scales > 70 > 3 Scales > 70 


1-3 Scales > 70 > 3 Scales > 70 


Results 
Data for fathers and mothers were Er 
lyzed separately. Table 3 presents UK. 
means and standard deviations of a: E 
propriate scales for the Mini-Mult an E 
standard forms. Correlations betwe 
these two forms are also shown for i ZI 
scale. The correlations were significant xi 
.01) on all scales for both fathers " 
mothers. When / tests were calculated i 
MMPI/Mini-Mult differences, it was found 
that for fathers the Mini-Mult signitan 
ly overestimated the scores on Sca M ult 
and K, while for mothers the Mini- E 
significantly overestimated scores 
Scale Ma. 4 
Further analysis of this data z of 
carried out by examining the amount - 
agreement between the two fond al 
terms of profile elevation. Each + three 
MMPI profile was assigned to one o! 
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Table 3 


Mean Raw Scores, SDs, and Correlations for 
Standard and Mini-Mult MMPI Forms for Father and Mother Pairs of Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 
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Table 4 


Distribution of Category Placements for 
Mini-Mult and MMPI for Fathers and Mothers 


Fathers 


categories: (a) no scales greater than T 
Score 70; (b) one to three scales greater 
than T score 70; (c) four scales or more 
greater than T score 70. It was then 
determined for each case whether the 
Mini-Mult profile fell in the same 
category. For fathers, 35 of the 50 pairs 
(70%) fell in the same category, while for 
mothers, 41 of the 50 pairs (82%) were in 
agreement. Table 4 presents these data 
broken down into specific categories for 
fathers and mothers. It can be seen from 
Table 4 that the most serious 
classification error (having the Mini-Mult 
predict no scales greater than T score 70 
when the full MMPI was predicting one of 
the other categories) occurred in five 
cases for both fathers and mothers. 


Discussion 


These results are consistent with previ- 
ous studies in indicating a high degree of 


> 3 Scales > 70 


Statistical correspondence between E 
Mini-Mult and the full MMPI. The resu if 
suggest that previous findings may be m 
eralized to populations made up o Mw 
tionally disturbed adolescents and paren! 
of emotionally disturbed chile 1 
though previous studies have notic Ld 
tendency for the Mini-Mult to undere a 
mate scores on scale F and Ma, this ia 
not found in either of the two stud! 
reported here. k { 
This study is also consistent with a 
vious studies (Armentrout, 1970; Ar 
trout & Rouzer, 1970) in that a b 
in correspondence between the two tor 
is noted when analyses of data are S 
from a practical point of view. For ed 
ple, although all of the correlations y 
tween the two forms are significant dd 
adolescent males, it was found that " 
Mini-Mult misclassified a third of the edid 
lescent males when it was used to pr' 
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profile elevation. Somewhat less of a de- 
crease in correspondence was noted with 
the other populations studied. It should 
be noted, however, that the most serious 
error, i.e., having the Kincannon indicate 
no personality difficulties present (no 
scales greater than T score 70) while the 
full MMPI was indicating the existence of 
such difficulties (one or more scales 
greater than T score 70), occurred infre- 
quently. Each setting will have to decide 
as to whether the decrease in correspond- 
ence is sufficient to preclude the use of 
the abbreviated form. If the Mini-Mult is 
used for screening purposes, it would 
seem that considerable time could be 
saved with only minimal risk. 

It should be noted that the correla- 
tions reported in this study may be arti- 
ficially enhanced to some extent because 
the short form was administered as part 
of the full scale. Kincannon (1968) has 
examined this issue with the Mini-Mult by 
separately administering the Mini-Mult 
and the regular MMPI as well as looking 
at the Mini-Mult as part of the full scale. 
This allowed him to examine the conten- 
tion that the classification error rate for 
short form tests is much higher than what 
would be predicted on the basis of short- 
to-long form correlations. His findings in- 
dicated that the interpretation made by 
the clinicians in his study did not differ 
significantly from the estimates provided 
by the short-to-long form correlations. 
Although it would seem most fruitful to 
examine the utility of the Mini-Mult as a 
separate instrument, these findings sug- 
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gest that extracting the Mini-Mult from 
the full MMPI does not result in spurious- 
ly high correlations. 

In general, the results reported in these 
two studies suggest that further investiga- 
tions are warranted and that preliminary 
trials of utilizing the Mini-Mult in a child 
guidance clinic setting would be appropri- 
ate. 
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Effect of Social Desirability and 
Self-Concept Scores on the Measurement of Adjustment 


BARRY W. McCARTHY 
American University 


Summary: The study represented an attempt to assess the “true” nature of the relation- 
ships among measures of social desirability, self-concept, and level of adjustment. Positive 
linear relationships, of low to moderate magnitudes, were found for all three variables. 
These data do not support the traditional hypotheses that self-concept tests are saturated 
with social desirability, that social desirability is the primary component in the measure- 
ment of adjustment, nor that self-attitudes are the major variable in adjustment. An alterna- 
tive system is presented for describing the psychometric relationships among these variables, 
with implications for viewing non-test correlates. 


In the construction of objective per- 
sonality tests and self-concept measures 
there was the hope that the tests would 
be valid indicators of a person's behaviors 
and attitudes. However, as early as 1946, 
Cronbach questioned this supposition and 
pointed to the possible effects of re- 
sponse sets on the interpretation of an- 
swers to personality tests. The particular 
response set which has engendered the 
most research is social desirability. Ed- 
wards (1967) has repeatedly found high 
correlations between social desirability 
and various adjustment measures. Three 
possible explanations have been offered 
for this data: (1) behavior patterns 
which are common in a group may come 
to be deemed desirable — hence items re- 
flecting such traits would validly be en- 
hose more frequently; (2) the subject 
is attempting to give a good impression of 
himself; (3) both factors ie Oyen: 
Whereas Edwards focused on a theoreti- 
cal, item-centered approach to social de- 
sirability, Crowne and Marlowe (1960) 
developed a Social Desirability Scale em- 
phasizing a motivational, response style 
conceptionalization-seeing social desira- 
bility as motivated by a need for approval 
from others in-order to protect a vulner- 
able self-esteem. This latter inference con- 
cerning the dynamics of the high need for 
approval (social desirability) process is es- 
pecially important for the interpretation 
of the consistently positive relationship 
between social desirability scores and self- 
report measures of adjustment. Crowne 
and Marlowe (1964), Breger (1966), and 
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Silverman, Ford, and Morganti (1966) see 
these data as a facade and view a high 
social desirability score as indicating mal- 
adjustment while Heilbrun (1965) and 
Lichtenstein, and Bryan (1966) propose | 
that strong approval motivation may be 
part of a pattern of normal adjustment. 
Scott (1963) has pointed out that a sub- 
ject's score may represent either the de- 
gree to which he wishes to appear desir- 
able or the degree to which he actually 
manifests (or perceives himself as mani- 
festing) the behaviors. Block (1955) has 
attempted to elucidate some descriptive 
differences between the concepts of 80- 
cial desirability and adjustment, using à 
self-concept measure. He found that 80- | 
cial desirability carried a connotation of | 
facade, while adjustment had the implica- 
tion of a more genuine psychologic 
health. However, the problem of differ 
entiating between the subject who scores 
high on adjustment measures because he 
is in fact psychologically healthy as OP" 
posed to the subject who scores high be 
cause he is denying problems and giving | 
the socially desirable response is yet to be 
solved. 

The present research has focused On 
attempting to clarify relationships among ~ 
measures of social desirability (need for 
approval), self-concept, and level of à S 
justment. Four hypotheses concerning 
these relationships were tested 
(1) There is a linear relationship UE 
tween social desirability and self-concep $ 
(2) There is a curvilinear relationship | 
between social desirability and level o! 
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adjustment. (3) There is a curvilinear re- 
lationship between self-concept and level 
of adjustment. (4) There are complex 
interactions between social desirability 
and self-concept which significantly afferts 
their interpretation in terms of “true” level 
of psychological adjustment. 


Method 
Subjects 
Ss were volunteers enrolled in the In- 
troductory Psychology course at South- 
ern Illinois University. The three instru- 
ments employed were the Marlowe- 

Crowne Social Desirability Scale, the Bills 

Index of Adjustment and Values, and the 

Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. 

(a) The Marlowe-Crowne Social Desira- 
bility Scale (M-C SDS) is a 33-item 
true-false scale. Items on the scale 
had to meet the criteria of cultural 
approval and yet be untrue of virtual- 
ly all people, and have minimal path- 
ological or abnormal implications. 
Crowne and Marlowe (1964) report 
extensive data on the validity of their 
scale as a measure of social desirabil- 
ity responding. 

(b) The Index of Adjustment and Values 

(IAV) was designed by Bills, Vance, 

& McLean (1951) to provide a meas- 

ure of the traits and values which the 

individual accepts as definitions of 

himself. The IAV is composed of 49 

items and can yield four separate 

scores: (1) Self, (2) Self-Accept- 
ance, (3) Ideal Self, (4) Self-Ideal 

Self Discrepancy score. The present 

study used only the Self-Acceptance 

score since this is the primary mea- 
sure derived from the IAV. Most vali- 
dation work has been done with this 
score, and this is the score which rep- 
resents the only variable measured in 
common by three major tests of self- 

concept (Strong, 1962). 

The Rotter Incomplete Sentences 

Blank (ISB) consists of 40 sentence 

items standardized for use at the col- 

lege level (Rotter & Rafferty, 1950). 

It is a semi-structured projective tech- 

nique in which the S is instructed to 

complete the sentences to express his 
real feelings. It yields an over-all ad- 
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justment score, which has been 
shown to correlate well with a wide 
range of adjustment criteria (Gold- 
berg, 1965). 

Procedure 

Ss were told they were signing up for 
two totally different experiments, al- 
though in fact they were merely two 
phases of this one study. The male and 
female Ss were tested together in a series of 
15 group sessions; the number tested per 
session ranged from 19 to 163. The testing 
session was divided into two very distinct 
phases, with two different experimenters, 
two different titles, and two different sets 
of instructions to preserve the notion that 
it was two different experiments. 

In the first phase the ISB was given 
under the following instructions: 

As part of a larger research project, I’m try- 
ing to obtain additional normative data on the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank. So today I 
am asking you to complete these 40 sentences. 
I am interested in the qualities of the test itself, 
rather than in your particular responses. To en- 
courage you to be honest and frank on this test, 
I want you to give your record number rather 
than your name. Your anonymity will be as- 
sured, and responses will be seen only by the 
professional research staff. The Ss then took 
the ISB under standard instructions to “Com- 
plete these sentences to express your real feel- 
ings.” (Rotter & Rafferty, 1950). 

When everyone completed the test, E, 
collected the papers and left the room. 
E; (another male graduate student) then 
entered the room with a different set of 
materials and told the Ss they were to 
take part in a survey about the attitudes 
and interests of college students. E» first 
administered the M—C SDS which bore 
the title “Personal Reaction Inventory” 
and followed the standard instructions of 
Crowne and Marlowe (1964), including 
putting their name on it. When this was 
completed, E; administered the IAV 
using Bills’ (1958) standard instructions 
including inclusion of the name. 

A total of 710 Ss were tested, and 
there was complete and usable data on 
658. There were two parts to the data 
analysis. The first analysis was based on 
M-—C SDS and IAV data for the sample. 
M-—C SDS scores were trichotomized sep- 
arately for each sex on the basis of the 
distribution of the present sample: high- 
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scores between 15 and 23 for males and 
between 16 and 24 for females; medium- 
scores between 10 and 14 for males and 
between 11 and 15 for females; low- 
scores between 3 and 9 for males and 3 
and 10 for females. An equal n of 94 per 
cell was established; in cells where there 
was an excess of Ss, they were eliminated 
in a random manner. Thus the total n for 
this analysis was 564, and it was used to 
test the first hypothesis. 

For the second part of the analysis of 
the data, the previously formed social de- 
sirability groups in addition to an ex- 
treme social desirability group (scores of 
24 and above and 2 and below for males, 
and 25 and above and 2 and below for 
females) were used in conjunction with 
groups differentiated on the self-concept 
measure in order to test hypotheses two, 
three, and four. The Self-Acceptance 
scores were trichotomized separately for 
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males and females based on Bills’ (1958) 
distribution (the present distribution was 
very similar to Bills’ norms). 

Using these procedures, ten groups 
were formed for males and ten for fe- 
males. These groups (cells) could be dia- 
grammed as follows: 


Self-Concept 


Social 
Desirability 


High |Medium 


Table 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Self-Concept Scores for Groups 


High Need for Approval 
Males 
Females 
Total 


Medium Need for Approval 
Males 
Females 
Total 


Low Need for Approval 
Males 
Females 
Total 


Total Need for Approval 
Males 

Females 

Overall 


22.06 94 
21.26 188 
21.08 94 
20.96 94 
20.98 188 
25.69 94 
18.78 94 
22.50 188 

282 

282 


f 


"- 
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Table 2 
Analysis of Variance of Self-Concept Scores 


Sex (A) 
Need for Approval (B) 
AxB 


Error 


*p<.05 
ae <01 


It will be noted that the extreme social 
desirability group is not differentiated on 
the basis of self-concept scores. An equal 
n of 12 per cell was established for all 
cells, thus the total n was 240. In cells 
where there was an excess of Ss they were 
eliminated in a random manner. The de- 
pendent variable was the scores on the 
ISB for the 20 groups; of course, the ISB 
scoring was done blindly — the scorer did 
pot know to which group the Ss belong- 
ed. 


Results 


In order to test the first hypothesis 
concerning the relationship between so- 
cial desirability and self-concept meas- 
ures, an analysis of variance witha 2x3 
groups design for sex and three levels of 
social desirability was completed (Winer, 
1962). An equal n design of 94 Ss per cell 
was used with the IAV Self-Acceptance 
score as the dependent variable. 


Although a significant difference was 
found on the sex variable, the magnitude 
of the difference was not great. Hypothe- 
sis 1 was confirmed, and supplemental 
TUKEY a tests found a significant (p < 
01) difference among all three levels. In 
order to assess the magnitude of the rela- 
tionship between M—C SDS and IAV 
Scores, Pearson product-moment correla- 
tions were computed. The resulting cor- 
relations, .33 for males and .29 for fe- 
males, indicated that although the rela- 
tionship between social desirability and 
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2765.95 598" 
11376.57 | 24.63** 
53171 1715 


461.85 


self-concept was a positive linear one, the 
magnitude of the relationship. was only 
low-to-moderate. 

The hypothesis concerning the rela- 
tionship of social desirability and self- 
concept measures to adjustment level 
were tested by an analysis of variance was 
a2 X 4 X 3 groups design (Winer, 1962) 
— for sex, four levels of social desirabil- 
ity, and three levels of self-concept. An 
equal n design of 12 Ss per cell was used 
with the ISB adjustment score as the de- 
pendent variable. The means and standard 
deviations are presented in Table 3 and 
the results of the analysis of variance in 
Table 4 

The only variable which was signifi- 
cant was self-concept (p < .001). The F 
test for social desirability was between 
-10 and .05, and F tests on the other fac- 
tors did not approach significance. 

Hypothesis two had proposed a curvi- 
linear relationship between self-concept 
and level of adjustment. This hypothesis 
received no support from the present 
data; rather there appeared to be a gener- 
ally positive, although nonsignificant, lin- 
ear relationship. Contrary to expectation 
the extreme groups did not differ from 
their respective ends of the distribution, 
ie., the extremely high Ss were similar to 
the high group and the extremely low Ss 
were similar to the low group. 

In the third hypothesis, a curvilinear 
relationship was proposed between self- 
concept and level of adjustment. How- 
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Table 3 
Means and Standard Deviations of ISB Scores for Groups 


Self-Concept 


Need for Approval 

High 

Males 

Females 
Medium 

Males 

Females 
Low 

Males 

Females 


Extreme 
Males 
Females 


Note:— All n per group = 12. 


Table 4 
Analysis of Variance of ISB Scores 


Sex (A) 
Need for Approval (B) 
Self-Concept (C) 

AB 

AC 

BC 


*p« 001 


* 
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Males 


Females 


ever, the data showed a highly significant 
(p < .001) direct and positive atone 
between these two variables. TUKEY a 
tests, computed for between group com- 
parisons, revealed significant differences 
between the high self-concept and low 
self-concept groups (p < .01), and be- 
tween the medium and low groups (p < 
.05). However, the differences between 
the high and medium self-concept groups 
did not reach significance. 

The fourth hypothesis posited inter- 
action effects between social desirability 
and self-concept groups. Since none of 
the interaction effects were significant, 
this hypothesis received no support. 


In addition, some questions regarding 


the degree of relationship among meas- 


ures of social desirability, self-concept, 
and adjustment can be examined by look- 
ing at the correlational data presented in 
Table 5. (There is an inverse relationship 
between M—C SDS and IAV scores with 
ISB scores since high ISB scores indicate 
maladjustment.) 

All of these correlations are in the low- 
to-moderate range. Thus although some 
significant differences have been found 
with these variables, the relatively low 
correlations put these significant findings 
in the proper perspective. A multiple cor- 
relation was computed on the variables of 
social desirability and self-concept with 
adjustment scores. The resulting multiple 
r was .39 for males and .40 for females. 
This would indicate that social desirabil- 
ity and self-concept scores are contribut- 
ing separate, although not totally inde- 
pendent, variance toward the measure- 
ment of adjustment. 
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Discussion 


The data supported only one of the 
four hypotheses, and indicates the neces- 
sity of examining some notions previous- 
ly proposed concerning the relationships 
among measures of social desirability, 
self-concept, and adjustment. The hy- 
pothesized direct relationship between 
the M—C SDS and the IAV was support- 
ed, adding to the generalizability of the 
finding of a low-to-moderate relationship 
between social desirability and self- 
concept. (Spilka, 1961; Crowne, Steph- 
ens, & Kelly, 1961). Before examining 
the other hypotheses it should be noted 
that ISB scores obtained in this study are 
generally higher than those reported by 
Rotter and Rafferty (1950), Churchill 
and Crandall (1955), and Crowne et al. 
(1961). These could indicate that the in- 
structions and anonymity condition were 
effective in reducing defensiveness and 
encouraging the presentation of a relative- 
ly undistorted measure of the subjects 
level of adjustment. This would lend sup- 
port to the validity of the procedures for 
reducing social desirability responding. 

The hypothesized curvilinear relation- 
ship between social desirability and ad- 
justment was not supported; no signifi- 
cant differences were found among social 
desirability groups. However, both the 
correlational data and mean differences 
among groups indicated a generally low- 
to-moderate positive linear relationship 
between social desirability and adjust- 
ment. The present data would dispute the 
claim that social desirability is the pri- 
mary component in the measurement of 
adjustment. Even though the present 
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study used anonymity instructions and a 
measure of adjustment which by virtue of 
its free response format made social desir- 
ability responding less likely, the data did 
not support the position of Crowne and 
Marlowe (1964) that the high social desir- 
ability group is more maladjusted than 
the low social desirability group. Al- 
though the study did not involve a test of 
the need for approval versus the need to 
defend a vulnerable self-esteem interpre- 
tations of the M—C SDS, the data are op- 
posite to that which would be predicted 
by the vulnerable self-esteem hypothesis. 
Also, contrary to the hypothesis that ex- 
treme scores on personality scales are in- 
dicative of maladjustment (Byrne, Go- 
lightly, and Scheffield, 1965; Rotter, 
(1960) in this study it appears that the 
extreme groups are not qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the rest of the distribution, 
only quantitatively different. 

The third hypothesis which predicted 
a curvilinear relationship between self- 
concept and level of adjustment received 
no support. Rather, the significant posi- 
tive linear relationship between the IAV 
and ISB supported the traditional phe- 
nomenological view that there is a posi- 
tive linear relationship between self- 
concept and adjustment. The low-to- 
moderate magnitude of the relationship 
(.33 for males and -.38 for females) 
would indicate that although self- 
attitudes are one aspect of adjustment (as 
measured by the ISB), the measures are 
certainly not interchangeable. No support 
was given to Block and Thomas’ (1955) 
hypothesis concerning defensiveness and 
high self-concept; the high self-concept 
group appeared relatively well-adjusted 
regardless of scores on the social desirabil- 
ity index. 

This study has found positive relation- 
ships among measures of social desirabil- 
ity, self-concept, and adjustment. Thus, 
using the present procedures and instru- 
ments, these positive relationships have 
once more been replicated, although the 
magnitude of the relationship between 
the social desirability and adjustment 
measures is lower than usually found 
(Crowne et al., 1961; Crowne & Marlowe 
1964; Lichenstein & Bryan, 1966; 
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Edwards, 1967). Although the interpreta: $ 
tion of these psychometric relationships 
is by no means completely clear, the posi- f 
tion of Crowne et al. (1961) and Ed. f 
wards (1967) that they are due to a social 
desirability artifact receives little support 
from the present procedures and data, 
Since procedures designed to reduce so- 
cial desirability responding seemed to be 
effective, i.e., resulted in higher ISB 
scores and lower correlations between the 
M-C SDS and the ISB, the social desira- 
bility artifact hypothesis would predict a 1 
change in the relationship between self- 
concept and adjustment measures. How- 
ever, the findings on the relationship be- 
tween self-concept and adjustment did 
not differ greatly from other studies 
(Crowne et al., 1961; Wylie, 1961; 
Rabinowitz, 1966). In addition, results of 
three other analyses — the nonsignificant | 
effect of the social desirability variable, | 
the nonsignificant interaction between | 
social desirability and self-concept, and 
the increased variance accounted for by 
the multiple correlations — were contrary 
to that which the social desirability arti- 
fact hypothesis would predict. | 

An alternative view is that social desir- 
ability responding has little, if any, effect 
on the measurement of adjustment. How- 
ever, the correlational data indicate that | 
the relationship between measures of $0- 
cial desirability and adjustment appear to 
be basically positive and linear, but of | 
rather low magnitude. 

A third view is that adjustment, as 
measured by the ISB and other psycho | 
metric tests of adjustment, is based in 
part on positive self-evaluative statements 
that are, by this very fact, also socially 
desirable. The social desirability bias fac- 
tor, if there is one, rather than being 4 
conscious or unconscious faking-g0° 
phenomenon appears to be inherent in 
the type of instruments used to assess S0" 
cial desirability, self-concept and adjust- 
ment. , 

It is the author's opinion that further 4 
psychometric efforts to assess the re] 
tionship among the three variables woul 
not be fruitful at the present time. Kat” 
er, research might better focus on the 
non-test correlates of social desirability 
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responding to determine whether the ef- 
fects of social desirability are distorting 
or simply complementary to the measure- 
ment of adjustment. This research should 
use non-test behavioral criteria and/or 
ratings by judges as the independent cri- 
teria of adjustment. Concomitant with 
this is the need to develop a more ade- 
quate conceptual model of positive 
psychological adjustment, as well as more 
reliable and valid measures of adjustment. 
If this research indicates that for some 
part of the subject population social de- 
sirability responding functions as a facade 
effect and distorts the measurement of 
adjustment, then with this population 
identified it should be easier to employ 
psychometric techniques to eliminate this 
biasing factor. 
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A Multivariate Study of Handwriting, 
Intelligence, and Personality Correlates’ 


ELMER A. LEMKE and JOHN H. KIRCHNER? 
Illinois State University 


Summary: Scores were obtained for 103 Subjects on the Sixteen Personality Factor test, 
Form C; the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule; the Otis Quick Scoring Test, Form G; 
Raven's Progressive Matrices, Sets A-E; and on 47 handwriting variables. First, personality 
and intelligence variables, then handwriting variables were factored and rotated, after which 
factor scores were obtained. Through a regression of handwriting from personality and 
intelligence factor scores, it was found that 6 of 16 handwriting factors could be predicted 
by 5 of 10 personality and intelligence factors. These results and their relation to graph- 


ology are discussed, 


Interest in handwriting, intelligence 
and personality has existed for years. 
Within the last four decades much of the 
empirical research in this area has focused 
upon concordance or lack of concordance 
between graphologists’ assessment of per- 
sonality and assessments made by various 
standardized tests, questionnaires, or 
ratings of non-graphologists for both nor- 
mal and disturbed populations (Cantril, 
Rand, & Allport, 1933; Cantril & Rand, 
1934; Eysenck, 1945, 1948; Frederick, 
1965; Galbraith & Wilson, 1964; Kimmel 
& Wertheimer, 1966; Pascal & Suttell, 
1947; Super, 1941). Studies correlating 
handwriting and personality in normal 
samples have largely used peer judgments 
(Birge, 1954), specially constructed per- 
sonality questionnaires (Lorr, Lepine, & 
Golder, 1954; Pang & Lepponen, 1968) 
or clinical ratings of personality (Pascal, 
1943) as their personality measure. At 
other times the number of standardized 
personality scales employed have been 
few as in Harvey’s (1934) study of fifty 
college women in which two measures 
were used. Measuring the intelligence 
with A.C.E. Scores, Birge (1954) found 
five handwriting variables which differ- 
entiated high and low scorers on the in- 
telligence factor. Epstein, Hartford, and 
Tumarkin (1961), also considered intelli- 
gence to be important in their study of 
1 Funded by Illinois State University Faculty 
Research Grant 69-64. The authors wish to ex- 


press their appreciation to Mrs. Karen Smith 
who coded the handwriting variables. 

2 Now at Wood County Mental Health Clinic, 
1010 N. Prospect, Bowling Green, Ohio. Re- 


prints may be requested from the second 
author. 


the letters g, d, and f. With all of this 
previous research there has been mo 
study, to our knowledge, correlating 
multiscaled standardized personality in- 
struments, intelligence tests, and numer: 
ous handwriting variables in a normal - 
population. This study was designed to 
investigate what significant relationships, 
if any, existed among these different 
measures of the same individuals. 


Method 


During the course of a semester, 
juniors and seniors enrolled in psychologi- 
cal measurement at Illinois State Univer: 
sity were administered Cattell’s Sixteen 
Personality Factor (16PF), Form C; the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS), a personality instrument with 15 
scales; the Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Ability Test (Otis), Form G; and Ravens 
Progressive Matrices (RPM). On the day 
that they took the EPPS these students 
copied the second paragraph of the i 
tions to the Edwards which provide a 7 
word handwriting sample. Complete dat 
were obtained from 103 male and female 
students. "m 

With the aid of a transparent nin 
meter ruler and a magnifying glass, ^ 
handwriting sample was coded on the fo! 
lowing 59 variables: 


mid zone height 

mid zone range Ü 
maintenance of mid zone size 
upper projection 

lower projection 

total vertical expanse 

overlap 
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primary width 

primary width range 
mid zone size ratio 
distance between letters 
distance between words 
width of o 

upper zone fullness 
lower zone fullness 

t bar length 

t bar curved upward 

t bar curved downward 
i dot distance 


i dots missing 

circled i dots 

i dots flying forward 

i dots flying backward 
disconnectedness 
open o's 

garland binding 
angular binding 
arcade binding 

thread binding 


left movement in a 

open a's 

balance of projection 
lower zone loops 

pointed dashes 

signature underlined 

size difference between 
family name and given name 
touching the wall 

initial adjustment 
prolonged initial upstroke 


left margin 

right margin 

right-left margin 

words ending below the line 
knots 

crossing the baseline in f 
leftward dashes in the lower zone 
lyrical left swinging loops 
lyrical d's 

drooping garlands 

cover strokes 

miniscular capital letters 
closed upper projections 
open lower projections 
closed top-open bottom f's 
perpendicular slant 

right slant 

left slant 

sex 

handedness 


Handwriting characteristics 1-32 and 
38 were derived from Pascal’s study 
(1943). They were measured according to 
the procedure described in his article ex- 
cept for those characteristics in which our 
handwriting sample did not allow for 20 
possible measures. For example, on 
characteristic 5, lower projection, there 
were only 19 possible lower projections 
to measure. The mean of these 19 lower 
projections was taken and added once to 
the total sum of the lower projection size 
and divided by 20. On characteristics in 
which there were less than 17 possibilities 
of their existing within the handwriting 
sample, 10 measures instead of the 20 
prescribed by Pascal were taken, This oc- 
curred on handwriting variables 19-23, 
45-48, and 53-54. Characteristic 17, t-bar 
curved upward, and 18, t-bar curved 
downward were variations of Pascal’s 
curved t-bar variable. They were meas- 
ured in the way he denoted his variable. 
Characteristic 21, circled i dots; 22, i dots 
flying forward and 23, i dots flying back- 
ward were measured in an identical man- 
ner to Pascal’s missing i dots, variable 20 
in our study. However, we took only 10 
measures on these i dot variables as there 
were only 13 possible small i’s in our 
handwriting sample. 

Variables 33 through 37 and 39 
through 57 were constructed as were vari- 
ables 21-23 above, from handwriting 
characteristics discussed by Sonnemann 
(1950)? Handwriting variables 58 and 59 
were scored, 1 for male, 2 for female, and 
1 for right-handed, 2 for left-handed re- 
spectively. 

Handwriting variables 7, 11, 12, 17, 
26, 28, 29, 35, 36, 43, 48, and 54 were 
too few in number or produced zero cor- 
relations with the rest of the data and 
were consequently dropped from the 
study thereby reducing the number of 
handwriting measures to 47. 


Results 


The 80 x 80 (33 personality variables 
—47 handwriting variables) matrix of 
product-moment correlations, with ones 
in the diagonal, was factored using the 
3 Upon request the authors will provide the 
necessary instructions for measuring these vari- 
ables. 
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principal axis method (Appendix A)* 
Those 28 factors with eigenvalues greater 
than one were retained for an orthogonal 
rotation to the Normal Varimax criterion 
(Kaiser, 1958). An inspection of the fac- 
tor matrix indicated a minimal degree of 
involvement between handwriting and 
personality variables. In order to obtain a 
more precise look at the relationship be- 
tween handwriting and personality vari- 
ables, the following strategy was formu- 
lated: 
1. Factor and obtain factor scores for 
personality variables; 
2. Factor and obtain factor scores for 
handwriting variables; 
3. Obtain multiple R’s for handwriting 
factors from personality factors. 
Estimated orthogonal factors were ob- 
tained using a procedure specified by 
Harman (1960). 


Factor Analysis 
of Personality Variables 

The 33 x 33 matrix of personality vari- 
able intercorrelations, when factored and 
rotated (as previously described), yielded 
a factor matrix and a factor score matrix. 
The 33 x 10 personality variable x per- 
sonality factor matrix is presented in 
Table 1. This matrix was used to interpret 
personality factors, while the 103 x 10 
factor score matrix yielded the scores 
used for later regression analyses. 


Factor Analysis 
of Handwriting Variables 

The 47 x 47 matrix of handwriting 
variable intercorrelations was also fac- 
tored (as peu described) to yield a 
factor and also a factor score matrix. The 
47 x 16 handwriting factor matrix is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Description of Person- 
ality and Handwriting factors are present- 
ed with their respective factor matrices. 


Regression Analyses 


Having obtained relatively meaningful 
and parsimonious descriptions of the per- 
sonality and handwriting variables 
through the factoring procedure, the fac- 


4 Throughout the article, references are made 
to Appendix A which is too extensive for repro- 
duction here. Interested readers may obtain a 
copy ae this Appendix by writing to the second 
au T. 
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tor scores associated with each handwrit- 
ing and personality factor were used in 
multiple regression analyses. To obtain | 
the relationships between handwriting 
and personality variables, each handwrit- 
ing factor was used as a criterion measure 
in a regression analysis in which each per- 
sonality factor was entered as a predictor 
variable. Thus, 16 regression analyses 
were obtained, one for each handwriting 
factor. Of the 16 handwriting factors, six 
had significant correlations with five of 
10 personality factors. The results of the ] 
regression analysis of handwriting factor ^ 
scores from personality factor scores are 
presented in Table 3. 

Thus it can be seen that handwriting 
factor I (HFI) which loaded highly with 
variables 58, sex, 18, t-bar downward, 44, 
knots, and 27, angular binding, was best 
predicted by PF III (Affiliation, -.83; 
Nurturance, -.66; Achievement, .54) and 
by PF IV (General Ability, -.61; Insecure, 
.58; Abasement, .54). The multiple R was 1 
.49 for 10 personality predictors n 
no predictor after the second factor (R 
740) was significant. It can be seen that 
1690-2495 of the variance in HFI was pre- 
dictable from the personality measures. 

The next criterion measure, HFI, - 
which had significant multiple A's with 
the personality factors loaded highly with 
variables 52, closed upper projections, 
and.14, upper zone fullness. The predic- 
tor variables were PF IV (previously des 
cribed) and PFX (9, Suspecting and 3, - 
mature). The multiple R for 10 person 
ality factors, of which only two were sig: 
nificant (R=.27), was .42. Thus it can be 
seen that between 7% and 18% of the 
variance in HFII was predictable from the 
personality measures. 

Handwriting factor IV (32, balance of 
projection; 5, lower projection; and " 
tal vertical expanse) had a correlation 
.31 with personality factor I (1, warms 5, 
enthusiastic; 7, adventurous). It can e 
seen that PFI accounts for approximately 
10% of the variation in HFIV. 

Handwriting factor X (30, left move 
ment in a; 24, disconnectedness; ane : je 
miniscular capital letters) had a multipe 
R of 31 with PFII (15, Self-Controlled; 
14, Self-Sufficient; 6, Conscientious) a^ 


Table 1 
Rotated Factor Matrix For Thirty-Three Personality Variables 
Extraversion- Self- Ego- Submis- Inquisi- T Diconnect- Orali Succor- Intelli- Anxiety- 
Intraversion| Control | Centricity | siveness tiveness edness fatty. ance gence Suspicion 
1 Wu n IV v vi vu vill IX Xx 

Warm vs Aloof (16 PF) 80 
Bright vs Dull (16 PF) 61 
Mature vs Emotional (16 PF) MW 


Dominant vs Submissive (16 PF 
Enthusiastic vs Glum (16 PF 
Conscientious vs Casual (16 PF! 
Adventurous vs Timid (16 PF. 


Sensitive vs Tough (16 PF) 
Suspecting vs Trustful (16 PF) 


Eccentric vs Conventional (16 PF) 
Sophisticated vs Simple (16 PF. 


32 55 a 
H a lI 45 + = el 


Eee met 
HT 
kd 


40 42 
Insecure vs Confident (16 PF -36 58 
Experimenting vs Conservative (16 PF! n 
Self-Sufficient vs Group Dependent (16 PF) 5 38 


Self-Controlled vs Uncontrolled (16 PF) — | |E EIU LE i UME] 
Tense vs Stable (16 PF 


Raven's Matrices 

Otis Quick Scoring Form G 
Achievement (EPPS) 
Deference (EPPS) 

Order (EPPS) 

Exhibition BT 
Autonomy (EPI 

Affiliation (EPPS) 
Intraception (EPPS) 
Succorance (EPPS) 
Dominance (EPPS) 
Abasement (EPPS) 
Nurturance (EPPS) 

Change (EPPS! 
Endurance ELE = z ER 
Heterosexualit 

Aggression (EPPS) 33 31 3i 38 31 
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54 -53 
-66 45 


[pe 


Note:— Loadings greater than .30 arbitrarily retained. Decimal points omitted on all loadings 
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| — Sex 


Il — Upper Projection Fullness 


2 

IV — Vertical Size | 1 
X — Disconnectedness 1 I 24 -2.52 
ees X 31 -2.14 
XIV — Mid Zone Range 1 IV .19 1.98 


XVI — Missing i Dots 


PFX (previously described). Though only 
two factors accounted for significant 
sources of variation (R =.31), eight pre- 


.. dictors yielded a multiple R of .38. Thus 


it can be seen that between 10% and 14% 
of HFX could be predicted from the per- 
sonality factors. 

Handwriting factor XIV (2, mid zone 
range) had a correlation of .19 with PFIV 
(described previously). The multiple R 
with seven additional predictors, none of 
which independently accounted for a sig- 
nificant amount of variation, was .30. 

Finally, HFVI (20, i dots missing; 47, 
lyrical left swinging loops) had a multiple 
R of .37 with PFIII and PFIV (previously 
described). Seven predictor variables col- 
lectively yielded a multiple R of .39. 

It thus appears that personality factors 
I (Extroversion), II (Self-Control), III 
(Ego-centricity), IV (Submissiveness) and 
X (Anxiety-Suspicion) correlated with 
the handwriting factors I (Sex), II (Upper 
Projection Fullness), IV (Vertical Size), X 
(Disconnectedness), XIV (Mid Zone 
Range), and XVI (Missing i dots). The 
canonical R for just these five personality 


and six handwriting factors was .522, in- 
dicating that these five significant predic- 
tors and six relatively independent mea- 
sures of handwriting shared 27% of their 
variation and thus providing ample evi- 
dence that clues about personality traits 
can be educed from handwriting samples. 
However, the writers are of the impres- 
sion that much more objective analyses 
and cross-validation must occur before 
most present claims can be invalidated or 
substantiated. 


Discussion 


It will be of interest to examine some 
of the zero-order intercorrelations related 
to the regression analyses. HFI has been 
labeled sex, since this variable contrib- 
uted most of the significant correlations. 
Male handwriting contained significantly 
more large upper projections (r 7.56), 
more angular binding (-.42), more down- 
ward t-bars (-.37), a larger mid-zone size 
ratio (26) and more knots (-.22). The 
height of the mid-zone letter is smaller 
(.38) and there are fewer drooping gar- 
lands (.27) in male handwriting. Eisen- 
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berg (1938) reported that psychology 
graduate students could determine sex 
from handwriting with better than chance 
accuracy. As seen from Appendix A, up- 
per projection, angular binding, down- 
ward t-bars, mid-zone size ratio and mid- 
zone height contributed to factor I, 
which has been labeled Sex. 

Sonnemann (1950, p. 78) stated that 
angular binding and garland binding are 
typical of masculinity and femininity, re- 
spectively. Our results support this con- 
clusion. Sonnemann (1950, p. 79-81) 
further asserted that angular binding also 
implied unreadiness to compromise in- 
wardly, a tendency toward violence, and 
a. need to say “yes” or “no.” Our results 
(Factor III and IV, Table I) indicate that 
males score lower in affiliation (.33), nur- 
turance (.23), abasement (.27), and inse- 
curity (.18). They also score higher on 
the achievement (-.32) scale. From the 
sex factor (Apprendix A)(See footnote 4) 
we can confirm that sex is related to sen- 
sitivity. Males score lower on sensitivity 
(.55), while full upper projections (-.28), 
angular binding (-.26), downward t-bars 
(-.21) and mid-zone ratio (-.19) and also 
mid-zone height (.43) correlate with sen- 
sitivity. Thus, the first four male hand- 
writing characteristics and the latter fe- 
male characteristics indicate low-sensi- 
tivity and high-sensitivity respectively. 

Consider also the downward t-bars 
which are associated with the sex factor. 
Sonneman (1950, p. 242) has reported 
that downward t-bar may indicate opin- 
ionatedness. From our data it appears 
that downward t-bars are significantly re- 
lated to achievement (.25), while longer 
t-bars are significantly related to low 
Scores on affiliation (-.26), nurturance 
(-22), and high scores on dominance 
(.22). These variables are part of factor 
IX (Appendix A) (See footnote 4) which 
has been labeled Egocentricity. The rela- 
tionship between t-bar length and down- 
ward t-bar was -.03 in our sample. 

Handwriting Factor II (See Table 2) 
has been designated Upper Projection 
Fullness. The general tendency is that the 
more the upper projection is closed, the 
higher the score on the Submissive and 

Anxiety-Suspicion factors. Factor XVII 
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(Appendix A) (See footnote 4) indicates 
that the more self-sufficient the person, 
the fuller the upper-zone letters (.25); the < 
less self-sufficient the person, the more 
closed the upper projections (-27). 
Upper-zone fullness in handwriting ap- 
pears more related to mature-positive per- 
sonality scales than do closed upper pro- 
jections. 

The Vertical Size Factor (HFIV, Table 
2) was predicted from the Extroversion- 
Introversion factor (PFI, Table 1). Warm, 
enthusiastic, and adventurous correlated - 

ositively with size of lower projections 
20, .22, .24), total vertical expanse (.15, 
.18, .21), and balance of projections (21, 
21, .22). The larger the vertical size of 
the handwriting, the greater the tendency. 
to be an extrovert. Sonnemann (1950, p. 
41) looks upon handwriting size as a mea 
sure of the individual's feelings of self 
importance. If extroverted people have” 
greater self-estimate, then our data lends 
support to the graphologists. ; 

Handwriting factor X (See Table 2) 
was labeled Disconnectedness because the 
other two variables with high loadings 
left movement in a and miniscule capital 
letters, were significantly related to dis 
connectedness (.30 and .24) but not to 
each other (.09). The fact that X 
could be predicted from PFII and PF 
(See Table 1) seems to indicate that high’ 
disconnectedness, left movement in 4 
and miniscule capital letters tend to be 
related to the heterosexual and group d 
pendent personality. The pattern of inter 
correlations to support this hypothesis 8 
consistent, but low and marginally si 
cant. , a 

Handwriting factor XIV, Mid-2o 
Range, was predicted from PFIV, Sub 
missiveness. The intercorrelations for 
measure were too low as to suggest any 
reasonable interpretation except 
greater mid-zone range appeared to id 
marginally positively related to the 10 
secure personality. . OARS 

Handwriting ‘actor XVI, Mining * 
Dots, was named after the variable W if 
had the highest factor loading and t 
highest pattern of intercorrelations Wi 
the personality variables. Handy o 
factor XVI was predicted by PFIII Fe”) 
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centricity and PFIV, Submissiveness. The 

_ pattern of intercorrelations indicated that 
missing i dots was related to confidence 
(20), nurturance (.18), and affiliation 

j (.20). The pattern seems to indicate that 
missing i dots are related to the non- 
submissive, non-egocentric, socially inter- 
ested person. Further support for this 
pattern is found in that missing i dots cor- 
relate positively with self-sufficiency 
(.23). Further investigation of the factor 
indicates that more swinging loops is mar- 
gnal related to the egocentric person- 
ality. 

* Checking the 80 x 80 matrix of inter- 
correlations for significant rs due to 
specific variation in a given handwriting 
variable, it is found that number of cir- 
cled i dots relates positively to the intelli- 
gent (.19) and sophisticated (.20) person- 
ality. Thus, it can be seen that there is 
little support from the data for Sonne- 
mann’s (1950, p. 125) statement that 
circled i dots are indicative of self- 
enclosure. 

Factor 12, (Appendix A) (See foot- 
note 4), Aggressiveness, seems to support 
the graphologists more fully. Sonnemann 
(1950, p. 122) reported that pointed 
dashes at the end of words denoted ag- 
gression. The correlation r between point- 

— ed dashes and aggression was low but sig- 
nificant (.26). However, the correlation 
between pointed dashes and Deference, 


the other variable entering into Factor - 


12, was negative and non-significant 
(15% 

Factor 14, (Appendix A) (See foot- 
note 4), Exhibitionism, correlated low 
but significantly with knots in the hand- 

- writing (.27). As stated previously, knots 
were found more often (.22) in male 
handwriting (HFI, Table 2). Checking 
further, we located significant correla- 
tions between a high Exhibitionism score 
and males (-.21). 

Factor 16, Intelligence, is positively re- 
lated to perpendicular slant (.19 with the 

,, RPM). The RPM and the Otis correlated 
positively and significantly with each 
other (.24) and with a low score on En- 
durance, (-.22) and (-.27) respectively. 
The brighter people in our sample do not 
appear to be the most tenacious. From 
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Factor 20 we find that Endurance tends 
to denote a smaller primary width range 
(-.22) and a smaller total vertical expanse 
(-.19). Handwriting of people high on the 
Endurance scale would thus appear to be 
more uniform. 


Although not shown in Appendix A, 
Eccentric +.20, Autonomy -.20, Domi- 
nance -.23, total vertical expanse -.20, 
and t-bar length -.20 loaded on Factor 26 
along with prolonged initial upstroke 
+.89. Significant relationships exist be- 
tween making prolonged initial upstrokes 
and low scores on Autonomy (-.22) and 
Dominance (-.26). Sonnemann (1950, p. 
122) talks of the prolonged initial up- 
stroke as characteristic of being guided by 
the past. Insofar as a lack of Autonomy 
and Dominance are construed as related 
to emphasis on the past, the two reports 
are in agreement. Dominance on the 
EPPS implies leadership qualities which 
appear to be lower in those making pro- 
longed initial upstrokes. 

Finally, we should remark on handed- 
ness, as Sonnemann (1950, p. 136) indi- 
cated that this may be essential informa- 
tion to future graphological interpreta- 
tion. Handwriting Factor XV (See Table 
2) is a handedness factor. Left-handed 
people have larger left margins (.24) and 
more disconnectedness (.25) in their writ- 
ing. Scanning for significant individual 
correlations in our data revealed that left- 
handed people tend to make more open 
a’s (.20) and more downward t-bars (.24). 
The downward t-bars which are related to 
male handwriting were not an artifact of 
our left-handed people being male. The 
correlation between sex and handedness 
was -.06 in our sample. Left-handed 
people also received higher scores on the ` 
Mature scale (.20). 


Summary and Conclusions 


Handwriting, intelligence and person- 
ality variables were studied in this re- 
search. Through factor analyses of per- 
sonality and intelligence variables, factor 
analyses of handwriting variables, and re- 
gression analyses, it was found that clues 
about personality could be educed from 
handwriting. Individual correlations with- 
in factors were also scrutinized. In gen- 
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eral, these were low but significant. At 
this point we wish to reemphasize that 
cross validation must occur before any 
claims can be invalidated or substanti- 
ated. Low significant correlations be- 
tween handwriting and personality fac- 
tors reported in this article imply clues 
not utility. 
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